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TO  THE  READER. 

This  work  may  be  **  read  "  by  carefully  studying  the  figures,  and  then  referring  to 
the  text.  A  description  of  every  drawing  is  placed  beneath  it,  and,  in  most  instances, 
a  reference  is  given  to  the  very  page  upon  which  the  subject  of  the  drawing  is  con- 
sidered. A  teaching  experience,  extending  over  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  has 
convinced  the  author  that,  although  the  student  will  certainly  obtain  more  correct 
views  upon  the  microscopic  characters  of  objects  by  attentively  examining  accurate 
representations,  than  by  reading  over  and  over  again  the  most  minute  and  elaborate 
descriptions  of  them,  the  information  thus  gained  will  be  of  little  real  use  unless  the 
student  himself  prepares  and  examines  actual  specimens,  and  makes  careful  drawings 
of  what  he  sees. 


On  p.  429, /v  i-i,ooo,oooth,  read  i-ioo,oooth. 
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PRE  FACE. 


The  present  edition  has  been  revised  throughout  More 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  engravings,  have  been  intro- 
duced* 

For  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  and  improving 
several  of  the  articles  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
defective,  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  many  friends.  Professor  Gulliver,  F.R.S.,  made  the 
accurate  drawings  of  plant  crystals  in  Plates  XLVII  and 
XLVIII,  and  very  kindly  furnished  the  author  with  an 
abstract  of  his  well-known  researches* 

Conscious  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  further 
experiments  connected  with  the  construction  of  object- 
glasses,  the  author  has  obtained  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Wenham  to  print,  in  this  edition,  some  of  his  valuable 
practical  memoirs  upon  this  subject  Any  one  who 
possesses  some  mechanical  dexterity,  and  is  desirous  of 
entering  upon  practical  optical  work,  is  almost  sure  to 
succeed  in  acquiring  sufficient  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  if  he  patiendy  and  with  due  care  follows  the 
directions  given  in  Part  VIl. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  wrote  the  article  on  spectro- 
microscopy,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sections  on  the  ex- 
amination of  minerals,  and  on  the  cavities  in  crystals. 
The     directions    for    the    microscopic    examination    of 
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minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  introduced  in  this  edition 
for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  the  figures  in  Plates  LV, 
LVIII,  and  LIX,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Maddox  is  the  author  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Part  V,  on  photography.  This  has  been  extended  and 
carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Clifford  Mercer,  who  has  also 
introduced  several  of  the  recent  improvements  adopted 
by  Mr.  Deecke,  and  has  further  added  to  the  value  of 
this  book  by  compiling  a  very  complete  list  of  memoirs 
on  the  application  of  photography  to  the  microscope, 
which  is  exceedingly  accurate,  as  most  of  the  titles  and 
dates  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  memoirs 
themselves* 

The  author  also  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  F.R.S,, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Pritchard,  Dr.  Hudson,  Dr. 
Child,  the  late  Dn  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Wenham,  Dr. 
Edmunds,  Dr.  Matthews,  Mr,  Robertson  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  Mr.  John  Browning,  Mr.  Swift, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  new  drawings  added  to  this  edition  have  been 
engraved  by  Miss  Powell  Those  in  Plates  XLII  to 
XLV,  page  170,  deserve  attentive  study  as  examples  of 
excellent  work.  They  have  been  copied  from  the  very 
careful  lithographic  drawings  of  the  veteran  Lens 
Aldous,  and  so  accurately  have  the  details  been  rendered 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  these 
wood  engravings  from  the  original  lithographs. 
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ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 


An  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  diffusing  a  love  for  micro- 
scopical enquiry,  not  less  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  to 
the  student,  than  from  a  conviction  of  its  real  utility  and 
increasing  practical  value  in  promoting  advancement  in 
various  branches  of  art,  science,  and  manufacture, — a 
wish  to  simplify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  processes  for  pre- 
paring microscopical  specimens,  and  the  methods  for 
demonstrating  the  anatomy  of  different  textures, — and 
the  belief  that  many  who  possess  microscopes  are 
deterred  from  attempting  any  branch  of  original  investi- 
gation solely  by  the  great  difficulty  they  experience  in 
surmounting  elementary  detail  and  mere  mechanical 
operations, — are  my  chief  reasons  for  publishing  this 
elementary  course  of  lectures,  which  was  delivered 
during  the  winter  of  1856-7. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  append  the  tables 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  my  course  of 
practical  demonstrations,  in  order  that  everyone  may  be 
enabled  to  practise  by  himself  the  most  useful  branches 
of  manipulation.  Each  table  will  occupy  the  student 
about  two  hours. 

L.  S.  B. 

Pathological  Laboratory, 
27,  Carey  Street^  Lincoln^ s-inn^  June^  1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Importance  of  Skilful  HanlpuUitloii  In  Obserratlon  and  Experi- 
■MBt. — Manual  dexterity,  although  subordinate  to  many  higher  mental 
qualifications,  is  as  essential  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  micro- 
scopic observation  as  it  is  for  that  of  every  kind  of  experimental  science. 
It  assists  us  in  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  enquiry,  and  in  devising 
methods  by  which  difficulties  may  be  surmounted.  Without  skilful 
manipulation  we  can  neither  teach  by  demonstration  facts  which  have 
been  already  discovered,  nor  hope  to  extend  the  limits  of  observation 
and  experimental  knowledge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  many 
of  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  recently  added  to  micro- 
scopical science,  have  been  discovered  by  men  who  had  previously  well 
trained  themselves  in  experiment — particularly  in  practical  chemistry  and 
minute  anatomical  dissection.  Improvements  in  the  practical  details  of 
manipulation  almost  necessarily  precede  an  advance  in  natural  know- 
ledge, and  invariably  promote  and  expedite  true  scientific  progress. 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  instruct  learners  in  micro- 
scopical manipulation,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  operations 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  demonstration  of  form,  structure, 
colour,  and  movement  under  the  microscope.  To  manipulate  well 
requires  mental  application  and  power,  as  well  as  practice.  An  indis- 
position to  master  practical  elementary  details  before  proceeding  to 
perform  experiments  and  make  observations  is  almost  universal  among 
students.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  first 
principles,  and  well  practised  in  mechanical  operations,  that  any  one  can 
hope  to  achieve  real  success  in  the  higher  branches  of  scientific  enquiry, 
or  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  certain  so-called  observations  and  experiments, 
by  which  those  skilled  in  conjecture  seek  to  bolster  up  their  arbitral] 
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dogmas  and  false  statements,  and  thus  deceive  and  humbug  those  whom] 
lliey  pretend  to  teach.  Not  a  few  unconsciously  minister  to  the  proiJiiga- 1 
lion  of  error  by  seeming  to  despise  manipulator)'  details  and  mechanical  j 
skill,  and  by  ridiculing  those  whose  finger-tips  are  eminently  sensitive, 
and  who  ane  unusually  clever  in  the  use  of  their  digital  muscles.  Nor] 
have  these  false  notions  been  condemned  by  teachers  \^'ith  the  decision  | 
and  fimmess  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been  met 

In  the  particular  branch  of  enquir>^  I  am  considering,  the  importance  I 
of  such  operations  as  the  dissection  and  demonstration  of  the  nerves  of  I 
an  insect,  of  injecting  the  vessels  of  a  mouse  or  a  frog,  preparing  minute  [ 
specimens,  and  other  such  practical  work,  has  been  very  much  over- 
looked and  underrated.     It  is,  however,  by  practical  work  of  this  kind 
that  the  student  learns,  as  it  were,  the  very  grammar  of  the  subject, 
which  ought  to  be  mastered,  and  mastered  thoroughly,  and  not  only  by 
those  who  intend  to  work,  but  by  those  who  desire  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  reliability  and  value  of  the  I 
work   of   others.     Every  student   should   be   taught  to  dissect   small  . 
animals,  and  those  who  have  succeeded  in  displaying  the  ner\*es  of  a 
frog  may  practise  on  smaller  animals,  such  as  caterpUlars  and  beetles»' 
and  some  will  succeed  in  dissecting  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  the  ncrvou 
system  of  a  bluebottle. 

The  number  of  original  observers  emanating  from  our  schools 
vary  as  practical  work  is  favoured  or  discouraged.    It  is  certain  that  ihey 
who  are  most  fully  conversant  with  elementary  detail  and  most  clever  at  I 
demonstration,  will  be  the  most  successful  in  the  consideration  of  the  j 
higher  and  more  abstruse  problems,  and  will  feel  a  real  love  for  their  I 
work^  which  no  mere  superficial  enquirer  will  experience. 

To  endeavour  to  discover  new  methods  of  investigation  is  one  of  the  I 
most  important  duties  of  every  obsener.  To  communicate  these  to  his  I 
pupils  must  be  the  anxious  desire  of  every  earnest  teacher  of  any  branch  j 
of  natural  science. 

Many  little  matters  to  which  1  shall  have  to  refer  are  sure  to  be 
reproachfully  stigmatized  as  mechanical  Some  may  be  considered  to  j 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  chemist  rather  than  to  that  of  tlie  micro- 
scopical observer ;  and  not  a  few  will  perhaps  sceih  to  many  readers  I 
unimportant  and  hardly  worthy  of  attention;  but  those  who  understand] 
the  real  use  of  actual  work  will  not  find  fault  with  me  for  trying  to  teach  J 
others  how  to  work,  and  it  is  to  those  who  love  work  that  this  book] 
appeals.  No  man  e\^cr  performed  real  work  before  he  ^  "  df\ 
Pmastered  many  minute  and  apparently  unimjiortant  pra*  t  lis.  I 

Every  one  who  has  experienced  the  happiness  of  prosecuting  original 
research  naturally  desires  to  encourage  others  in  the  same  r  md  ' 

fio^*  can  thj^-be  better  done  than  by  4>hawi^g  aa  ii<g^tf^  #ttu  j  *  ^ . .  ^^ 
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For  want  of  a  little  practical  experience  in  connection  with  micro- 
scopic observation,  most  ridiculous  mistakes  have  been  made  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  wild  fancies  which  have  lately  been  reck- 
lessly hazarded,  accepted,  and  spread  would  never  have  disgraced 
science  if  their  authors  had  in  the  first  instance  been  able  to  demon- 
strate, for  then  they  might  have  determined  whether  the  things  they  talked 
about  had  actual  existence,  and  could  be  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and 
rendered  evident  to  others,  or  were  but  the  creations  of  their  own 
imaginations*  No  one  who  had  seen  and  properly  studied  the  lower 
forms  of  life  would  have  jauntily  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  ride 
through  space  from  their  birthplace  on  a  fragment  broken  off  from  a 
remote  world*  The  man  who  had  often  pondered  over  the  movements 
'  the  transparent  matter  of  an  amoeba  would  surely  have  hesitated  before 
ggesting  to  the  public  the  presence  of  machinery,  and  would  never 
have  compared  them  with  the  movements  of  an  automaton.  Even 
a  very  superficial  acquaintance  w^ith  the  actual  structure  and  mode  of 
growth  of  any  tissue  in  nature  would  have  interfered  with  the  affirmation 
of  many  of  the  silly  dogmas,  of  which  **  man  is  a  machine  "  is  by  no 
means  the  only  or  the  most  significant  example.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  practical  information  upon 
alters  microscopic  would  have  prevented  the  public  from  falling  head- 
ing into  many  philosophical  traps  which  have  been  laid  to  catch  the 
ignorant  who  desire  to  be  thought  learned,  and  the  unw^ary  who  wish  to 
ppear  knowing.  Not  one  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
be  study  of  living  matter,  and  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  contem- 
plated with  their  own  understandings  the  phenomena  of  living  matter, 
been  able  to  discern  those  promises  and  potencies  which  Dr.  Tyndall 
stfuUy  declares  have  been  discerned  by  him  in  matter,  nor  has  one 
single  observer  been  able  to  see  **  molecular**  or  other  machinery  in  the 
iving  matter  of  any  living  being.  For  these  and  other  absurd  and  mis- 
iiie%'Ous  statements  received  by  the  materialist  faithful  experienced  ob- 
sert>*ers  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  are  not  responsible. 
By  describing  tlie  results  of  the  investigations  of  others,  a  teacher 
ay  spread  knowledge.  By  prosecuting  original  enquiries  himself,  he 
may  contribute  his  mite  to  the  gradually  increasing  stock  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  by  demonstrating  to  his  pupils  the  successive  steps  by  which 
conclusions  in  scientific  enciuiries  have  been  at  length  arrived  at,  and  by 
describing  minutely  the  methods  w^hich  have  been  actually  employed  in 
linvcsttigation,  the  teacher  not  only  encourages  his  pupils  to  become 
riginal  obsirvers,  and  to  investigate  for  themselves^  but  he  may  succeed 
placing  them  in  a  position  to  commence  their  researches  at  the  point 
»hcrc  an  en«.juiry  has  been  abandoned  by  preceding  observers* 

The  opinion  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  an  object  in  the  field 
microscope  in  order  to  make  out  its  structure,  seems  iar  too  pre- 
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^&ent  Much  of  the  disappointment  suffered  by  raany  who  are  provided 
with  microscopes,  may  be  traced  to  this  erroneous  idea.  Too  many  loolc 
upon  the  microscope  as  a  mere  toy,  and  microscopical  observation  as 
an  amusement,  by  the  help  of  which  time  may  be  made  to  pass  r- — 
pleasantly.  Few  are  aware  of  the  real  interest  derived  from  intei: 
investigation,  and  the  instruction  afforded,  and  the  facts  for  contemplation 
and  thought  easily  to  be  obtained  if  only  the  obsen^er  will  acquire 
the  necessar)'  dexterity  and  elementary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
study  with  success.  Many  who  have  become  interested  in  what  was  at 
first  but  rough  and  superficial  investigation  have  persevered,  and  have 
at  length  become  excellent  observers,  who  have  added  new  facts  to  our 
knowledge,  or  have  rendered  more  accurate,  information  which  was 
already  possessed. 

Microscopical  investigation  may  be  undertaken  by  persons  in  almost 
any  position,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  by  both  sexes ;  indeed,  this 
is  a  department  in  which  ladies  are  likely  to  excel  It  should  also  be 
bome  in  mind  that  money  is  to  be  earned  in  various  departments  of 
microscopical  work.  By  making  specimens  and  pTeser\ing  and  mount- 
ing them,  by  drawing,  by  making  enlarged  diagrams  from  the  microscope, 
and,  lastly,  by  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  stone,  or  wood  the  apr>ear- 
ances  of  various  microscopical  specimens,  fair  remuneration  may  be 
obtained  by  any  one  who  has  acquired  the  requisite  skill  The  nume- 
rous cheap  and  excellent  microscopes  which  have  lately  been  made  by 
many  English  makers  have  largely  contributed  to  diflfuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  various  natural  objects.  The  annually  increasing 
sale  of  instruments  of  all  classes  shows  how  po[)ular  this  branch  of 
enquiry  is  becoming ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  additions  to 
scientific  knowledge  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  a  consideration  of  these 
drcumstances  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Although  there  are  many 
instruments,  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  obsenfirs  are  com- 
paratively few.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  persons 
set  themselves  up  as  original  invesrigators  whose  range  of  observ^ation 
has  been  very  limited*  Although  by  working  at  one  special  department  of 
enquiry  a  man  may  undoubtedly  discover  new  facts,  he  will  be  liable  to 
make  grave  errors,  and  will  almost  certainly  arrive  at  \^Tong  c*  s 

if  he  attempts  to  general iite.     Before  attempting  original  inv  n, 

how*ever,  every  student  should  obtain  instruction  or  instruct  himself  in 
different  departments  of  microscopic  enquir}s  and  should  examine  the 
same  object  in  many  different  ways.  The  experience  thus  gained  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  special  investigations,  and  his  eye 
and  mind  will  have  been  subjected  to  careful  training,  by  which  alone 
success  is  rendered  possible,  and  the  most  unfortunate  mistakes  avoided. 
For  teachers  of  natural  science  a  practical  knowledge  of  microscopical 
Investigation  is  becoming  daily  more  important     It  is  more  than  ever 
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needful  we  should  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  the  eye.  In  teaching 
every  branch  of  natural  science  demonstration  ought  to  be  combined  with 
oral  description.  The  student  should  see  what  is  described ;  and  where 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  exhibit  illustrative  specimens,  good 
models,  drawings,  and  explanatory  diagrams  should  be  supplied.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  study  how  to  communicate  knowledge 
most  easily  and  most  clearly^  and  to  save  the  student  as  much  time  as 
possible,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  of  work  required  of  him 
will  be  reduced,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be.  But  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge in  every  possible  way.  A  lecturer  on  any  branch  of  microscopic 
enquiry  should  show  his  pupils  the  structure  he  describes,  and  teach 
them  how  they  may  demonstrate  for  themselves  the  facts  observed  in  his 
specimens,  and  depicted  in  his  drawings.  With  the  aid  of  the  little 
microscopes  referred  to  on  page  17,  twelve  microscopical  specimens  can 
be  passed  round  a  class  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  students 
in  the  course  of  an  hour's  lecture,  and  without  the  lecture  itself  being 
in  any  way  interrupted.  It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  students  to 
make  rough  diagrams  of  what  they  are  able  to  observe  in  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  specimens. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Professor  of  Physiology,  I  exhibited  and 
described  at  each  of  my  lectures  at  King's  College,  three  or  four  speci- 
mens, so  that  in  the  course  of  a  session  each  pupil  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  than  three  hundred  preparations  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body.  The  microscopes  referred  to  (see  §  19,  p.  17)  are  well 
adapted  for  every  kind  of  class  demonstration.  With  low  powers  these 
instruments  may  be  employed  in  village  schools  with  great  advantage. 
Not  only  may  parts  of  insects,  the  hairs  and  other  parts  of  animals, 
crystals  of  different  subsunces,  stones,  minerals,  and  various  objects  of 
general  interest  be  shown,  but  the  internal  structure  of  the  petals  of 
flowers,  the  hairs  and  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  other  organs,  may  be 
displayed  and  clearly  demonstrated. 

As  a  teacher  first  of  general  anatomy  and  physiology,  then  of  morbid 
anatomy,  and  lastly  of  medicine  in  a  large  medical  school  and  hospital, 
I  have  naturally  been  led  to  direct  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  special 
branches  of  microscopical  investigation  which  belong  more  particularly 
to  those  departments,  and  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
investigation  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  which  are  treated  of  in 
**  The  Microscope  in  Medicine"  (fourth  edition,  1878).  But  from  the 
present  work  I  shall  exclude  every  thing  of  a  strictly  medical  character. 
Only  those  processes  applicable  to  general  microscopical  research,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, fluids  and  solids,  minerals  and  fossils,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 
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TKK     MICHOSCOPE    AND    GENERAL    MICROSCOPICAL    APPARATUS — Of   ttr 
LUMINATING  OBJF.CTS^OF   DRAWING,  ENGRAVING,    AND    '  NO 

— ^INSTRUMENTS,    GLASS    CELLS,    CEMENTS^     PRKSF-RVAT^  i  '9, 

AND     OTHER     THINGS     REQUIRED     IN     ORDINARY    MtCROSCOPICAt 
W0R.1C. 

1.  mi*  Mtrroneope, — It  is  not  desirable  in  a  practical  work  like  the 
resent  to  enter  into  minute  details,  concerning  either  the  mechanical  or 
ptical  arrangements  of  the  microscope,  especially  as  there  arc  inajiy 
excellent  books  published  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  on  the 
Continent,  in  which  these  points  are  fully  discussed,  I  shall  therefore 
allude  only  in  general  terms,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  various 
parts  of  which  the  instrument  is  comj^jsed. 

s.  Tbe  Simple  Mtcroiiccipc*  fig.  2,  pi  I.  is  of  use  chiefly  tn  the 
examination  and  dissection  of  comparatively  large  objects.  It  consists 
of  a  firm  support,  on  which  the  stage  or  rest  for  the  object  is  placed, 
the  mirror  being  beneath,  and  the  magnifying  lens  above.  In  this 
arrangement  the  magnified  image  of  the  object  passes  at  once  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.     A  very  good  sul)stitute  for  a  simple  i  pc 

is  a  i^'atchmakcr's  loup  or  lens,  the  frame  of  which  c^n  be  _  \\v 

the  muscles  around  the  eye, 

a.  Tiic  com|iouii«i  MlcroReoFe  is  the  only  instmment  now  ust-u  tur 
minute  research.  Until  those  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  com- 
bining the  glasses,  now  universally  adopted,  had  been  introduced  by 
the  successful  labours  of  Mr.  Lister,  Mr  Ross,  Mr.  Powell,  and  oiliers^ 
the  compound  microscope  was  a  very  imperfect  instrunient,  and  even 
up  to  the  present  century  the  simple  microscope,  as  employed  by 
ecuwenhoek,  and  improved  by  Wollaston  and  others,  jx)ssesSked  some 
Jvantages  over  its  more  complex  but  imperfect  rival.  In  the  c&mpound 
'microscope^  fig.  i,  pK  I,  the  objui-glass^  c»  is  placed  i  of  a  brass 

tube  and  the  eye-piece  at  the  other.     The  greater  l  .  uce  between 

the  two  the  higher  will  be  the  amplification  of  ad  object.  The  total 
length  of  the  tube  with  its  eye-j>iece  and  objr       '  in  difl^erent 

instruments,  but  u|>on  the  whole  it  will  be  foiH.  mx  to  twelve 

inches  will  l>e  sufficient,  as  the  tube  can  be  easily  lengthened  if  desired. 


To  iJ>ui*tr«te  'cbK»rB«Lic:  ft^cTfUikoii. '    li3«  *  i'>l*i  *Cid  blu*  rm-fm  tM^od  Hi'>*i  t'f  t^Ai^.vi^ 
mrm  broalbt  Ua  «  focu«,  A    D«%far  "Lb"  l^n»  thau  tb*  r«d  rmyv.  T,  vhicb  «'«  U>o  l»fc»i 
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b«ln|   i&on*  f«rr«ci»d   tbMi   (bn*«  Deiir  tb*  «tDtr«,  b 

an  dra»«|bt  to  «  roeu*  tie*r»r  t±t«  l4b*.    p  t 
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The  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  microscope  may  be 
augmented  : — i,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  object-glass  ;  2,  that  of 
the  eye-piece ;  or,  3,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  object-glass 
and  the  eye-piece  by  means  of  a  draw-tube  provided  in  the  instrument, 
or  by  adding  a  tube.  I  have  had  several  such  tubes  made,  of  different 
lengths,  which  may  be  interposed  as  desired. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  two  last  cases  any 
imperfections  which  may  exist  in  the  object-glass  are  greatly  augmented. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  not  work  with  deep  eye-pieces,  but 
when  we  wish  to  magnify  an  object  more,  we  should  adapt  to  the  in- 
strument an  objective  of  higher  magnifying  power.  In  some  observa- 
tions, however,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  able  to  work  with  a 
lens  which  permits  some  space  between  its  lower  glass  and  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  increased  length  of  the  tube  becomes  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  degree  of  amplification.  In  studying  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  frog's  foot  I  found 
great  advantage  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  method.  Information 
upon  employing  very  high  powers  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the 
work. 

Optical  Portion  of  the  Microscope. 

The  optical  portion  of  the  ordinary  microscope  includes  the  eye-piece^ 
object-glass^  and  the  mirror  from  which  the  light  is  reflected  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  object. 

The  image  in  the  compound  microscope  is  inverted,  but  this  incon- 
venience may  be  obviated  by  causing  it  before  it  reaches  the  eye  to  pass 
through  another  set  of  lenses  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope, 
and  termed  the  erector.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  tube,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  and  at  the  other  a  meniscus,  a  dia- 
phragm being  placed  about  midway.  This  is  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  above  the  object-glass,  and,  like  the  similar  arrangement  in 
the  telescope,  reverses  the  image. 

4.  Nesmttve  Eye-ptece. — The  eye-piece  in  ordinary  use  is  the  negative 
or  Hughenian  eye-piece,  fig.  3,  pi.  I.  It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
glasses,  the  flat  surfaces  of  each  being  directed  upwards.  The  one 
nearest  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  the  eye-glass,  and  the  other  at  the 
greater  distance  the  jield-glass.  The  large  microscopes  are  usually 
supplied  with  two  or  three  eye-pieces,  so  that  the  amplification  of  an 
object  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

Kelner^s  eye-piece  is  made  like  the  above,  but  the  eye-glass  is  an 
achromatic  combination.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brooke  I  have  lately 
used  this  eye-piece  as  a  condenser  with  the  best  results. 

s.  The  PosttiTe  Eye-piece,  of  Ramsden,  is  only  used  in  those  cases 
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in  which  it  is  necessary  to  see  distinctly  some  object  in  the  eye-piece, 
as,  for  instance,  an  instrument  for  measuring,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
object  is  in  focus.  In  this  eye-piece  the  convex  surfaces  of  each  of  the 
two  glasses  are  directed  towards  one  another  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  pL  I. 

e.  oivjerc-^iiuiseft. — The  object-glasses,  fig.  7,  pi.  I,  used  in  the  best 
instruments,  are  of  English  manufacture,  but  many  really  goo<l  object- 
glasses  are  now  furnished  with  the  cheap  microscopes^  some  of  which 
are  made  on  the  Continent,  and  are  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate.         I 

The  two  most  useful  object-glasses  for  a  student  are  the  quarter  of  an 
inch  which,  with  the  No.  i  eye-piece,  should  magnify  from  200  to  220 
diameters^  and  the  imh  which  should  magnify  from  30  to  40  diameters. 
The  definition  of  these  glasses  should  be  good,  and  they  should  transmit  J 
plenty  of  light  Any  lines  in  a  structure  examined  by  them  should! 
appear  sharp  and  distinct  The  field  should  be  fiat,  every  part  of  it  in 
focus  at  the  same  time,  not  too  small,  and  there  should  be  no  coloured 
rings  round  any  object  subjected  to  examination,  The  achromatic  object- 
glasses  consist  of  three  sets  of  lenses,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  com- 
pound. Mr.  Wenham,  however,  made  some  excellent  high  powers  witJi 
a  single  front  lens,  and  this  plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
makers.  An  important  improvement  in  tlie  making  of  object-glasses  has 
been  made  by  Mr,  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  who  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  U.S.,  has  added  a  second 
posterior  combination,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  one 
when  objects  are  to  be  examined  mtl)  very  obhque  light  The  arrange- 
ment also  possesses  some  advantages  for  photographic  purposes. 

Many  of  the  new  French  and  German  objectives  have  excellent 
defining  power,  and  are  produced  at  very  small  cost.  Of  late  Mr.  Swift 
and  other  English  makers  have  succeeded  in  making  objectives  quite 
equal  to  them,  at  the  same  price*  By  employing  a  glass  of  great 
retractive  power  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  have  made 
some  high  power  lenses,  which  have  excellent  defining  power,  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  one-sixth  cost  1/.  15^.,  and  the  one-seventh,  of  105'' 
aperture,  2/.  The  working  distance  of  these  objectives  from  tlie  thin 
glass  covering  the  object  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  objectives 
of  the  same  degree  of  magnifying  power. 

Object-glasses  of  high  power  are  now  generally  made  so  that  the 
object  must  be  viewed  through  a  thin  stratum  of  distilled  water  placed 
between  and  touching  the  surfaces  of  tlie  front  lens  of  the  objective  and 
the  covering  glass  (a  immersion).  Hie  image  has  a  peculiar  brightness, 
and  as  Mr.  Brooke  has  observed,  the  object  is  more  highly  illuminated, 
because  more  oblique  rays  arc  admitted  than  would  otherwise  pass  into 
the  lens ;  the  working  distance  of  the  objective  is  somewhat  increased, 
while  the  price  of  glasses  of  the  same  magnifying  power  is  less,  Im* 
nicision   ubitt t  [r1:iHH."H  utrir  fust  mrMlc  l»v   M=  HiUtnack,  «»r  Vm\'<    the 
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successor  of  Oberhauser,  but  they  are  now  produced  by  all  the  best 
makers.  Mr.  Stephenson  uses  oil  instead  of  water,  and  thus  gains  great 
advantages  in  resolving  P.  Angulatum,  and  such  objects.  Zeiss  has 
lately  made  some  improved  immersion  lenses,  for  use  with  oil  of  cedar- 
wood. 

For  the  use  of  objectives  of  very  high  magnifying  power,  ^^^part  VI. 

Mr.  Brookes  double  nose-piece  is  useful  and  saves  much  time.  A 
revolving  frame  is  arranged  for  carrying  two  or  more  objectives,  which 
can  be  easily  brought  into  position  at  the  end  of  the  body  one  after  the 
other. 

Mr,  Swiff  s  centring  nose-piece. — Mr.  Swift  has  designed  a  very  in- 
genious nose-piece,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  object-glass  can  be  perfectly 
centred  after  it  is  screwed  on  to  the  body  of  the  microscope.  The 
arrangement  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed  for  centring  the 
condenser.    It  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  11,  pL  VIII,  p.  18. 

9.  Spherical  and  Chromatic  Aberration. — Unless  the  objective  is 
properly  corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  pi.  I,  figs. 
5  &  6,  it  is  valueless  to  the  observer.  Spherical  aberration  may  be 
known  by  the  want  of  sharpness  when  a  fine  line  or  small  spot,  or  body 
with  a  well-defined  circular  outline,  is  examined.  The  lines  seem  to 
be  blurred  and  foggy,  and  when  there  are  several  lines  or  spots  near  to 
one  another,  they  appear  to  run  together,  producing  a  general  shadow, 
instead  of  each  one  being  distinctly  defined  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours.  If  the  glass  has  not  been  properly  corrected  for  chromatic 
aberration,  lines  and  dots  are  seen  with  coloured  fringes,  blue  if  the  lens 
is  under-corrected,  reddish  if  over-corrected. 

8.  Flatness  of  FleW  can  be  tested  by  moving  an  object  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another  without  altering  its  distance  from  the  object- 
glass.  If  the  field  is  flat,  the  object  will  appear  equally  well-defined  in 
all  parts,  but  if  the  glass  is  defective  in  this  particular,  an  object  ac- 
curately focussed  in  the  centre  will  be  found  to  be  blurred  and  out  of 
focus  when  it  is  moved  to  the  circumference.  Or  a  stage  micrometer, 
§  60,  ruled  to  hundredths  and  thousandths  of  an  inch,  may  be  brought 
into  focus.  If  the  lines  are  sharp  and  clear,  and  perfectly  parallel  to 
one  another  in  every  part  of  the  field,  the  glass  is  a  good  one ;  but  if 
some  appear  curved  and  thicker  at  the  circumference  of  the  field  than 
at  its  centre,  the  glass  is  defective. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  if  the  most  minute  directions 
were  given,  the  student  just  commencing  work  would  be  able  to  test  the 
object-glasses  he  was  about  to  purchase,  in  all  necessary  particulars. 
Generally  he  must  trust  the  maker,  but  if  he  desires  to  ascertain  if  his 
object-glass  is  good,  perhaps  the  simplest  plan  is  to  compare  the  images 
produced  by  the  same  object  first  placed  under  his  own  power  and  then 
under  a  glass  magnifying  in  the  same  degree,  but  of  known  excellence. 
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n,  Xn^u  of  Aptrtnve, — ^For  ordinary  work  it  wrill  be  found  incon 
venient  if  the  object-glass,  when  in  focus,  comes  too  dose  to  the  object. 
This  is  a  defect  in  glasses  having  a  high  anj^/f  of  afftrture.  The  angle  of 
aperture  is  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  with  the  point  of  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
angle  B  A  B  in  fig,  8,  pi.  I,  is  the  angle  of  aperture.  Glasses  with  a 
high  angle  of  aperture  admit  much  light,  and  define  many  structures  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  nature,  which  look  confused  when  examined  by 
ordinary  jxDwers.  For  general  microscopical  work,  however,  glasses  of 
medium  angular  aperture  are  to  be  recommended. 

Glasses  having  an  angle  of  150  degrees  and  upwards  are  valuable 
for  investigations  upon  many  very  delicate  and  thin  structures,  such  as 
the  diatomaceae;  but  such  powers  are  not  well  adapted  for  ordinary  work. 
The  importance  of  arranging  the  object  very  carefully  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  great  attention  to  the  adjustment  and  illumination,  render 
these  glasses  inconvenient  for  general  observation.  The  penetrating 
/t>a'/r  of  glasses  with  a  low  angle  is  greater  than  in  those  of  a  high  angle 
of  aperture,  and  exact  adjustment  of  aU  the  lenses  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. If  then  the  object  to  be  examined  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, an  objective  of  moderate  angle  is  to  be  preferred,  but  this  view  can 
only  be  acted  upon  within  certain  moderate  limits,  for  if  tlic  angle  is 
reduced  too  much  there  is  great  loss  of  definition,  as  I  have  learnt  to 
my  cost  in  the  case  of  a  quarter  which  I  had  made  and  which  was 
almost  useless,  except  for  examining  objects  by  reflected  lighu. 

The  refraction  produced  by  tlie  passage  of  the  light  through  the  thin 
glass  covering  the  object  varies  according  to  its  thickness,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  render  the  higher  objectives  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  this  varying  refraction.  An  arrangement  for  "  correction  *'  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  glasses  of  high  angle  of  aperture,  and 
usually  consists  of  a  screw  collar,  by  turning  which  the  distance  between 
the  Iront  and  second  pair  of  glasses  may  be  increased  or  reduced.  An 
engraved  line  shows  the  point  to  which  the  lens  should  be  set  for 
uncovtnd  objects.  Its  adjustment  for  cm^ered  objects  is  to  be  effected  in 
the  following  manner: — arrange  the  objective  as  if  for  an  uncmered 
object ;  then  any  object  covered  with  thin  glass  is  brought  into  focus  by 
moving  the  body  of  the  microscope  ;  next  the  miJled  adjustment  ring 
adapted  to  the  object-glass  is  turned  round  until  any  particles  of  dust 
upon  the  upper  surlace  of  the  thin  glass  covering  the  object  are  brought 
into  focus.  The  lens  is  thus  ^^ correeted^^  for  the  thickness  of  the  cover, 
and  it  only  remains  to  re-focus  the  object 

The  mechanical  arrangement  usually  employed  in  this  country  for 
"  correcting  *'  is  not  quite  satisfactory^  especially  in  the  case  of  the  very 
high  objectives.  The  strew  works  too  hard,  and  the  thread  is  too 
coarbe.      Mr.    \V«;nhani    has    intrud urcd    a    l^laI    iinprovemcnL    whicll 
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entirely  overcomes  these  objections,  and  enables  the  observer  to 
**  correct  **  from  time  to  time  while  he  is  examining  the  object.  The 
middle  and  posterior  lenses  are  made  to  alter  their  position  instead  of  the 
front  lens.  This  is  a  very  valuable  improvement.  Other  modifications 
have  since  been  made,  among  the  most  simple  and  advantageous  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  very  ingenious  movement  recently  intrtxluced 
by  Mr.  Swift  The  screw  should  work  so  easily  that  the  observer  may 
turn  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  while  the  object  is 
being  examined.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  at  which  a  particular  object  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
using  the  highest  magnifying  powers  diflferent  objects  in  the  very  same 
preparation  will  vary  in  clearness  according  to  the  depth  at  which  they 
lie  in  the  preservative  medium,  and  the  lens  will  accordingly  require 
varying  adjustment. 

!•.  The  surror,  pi.  VI,  fig,  6,  p.  14,  should  slide  upon  a  peq>en- 
dicular  bar  or  tube  beneath  the  stage,  so  that  It  may  be  arranged  near 
to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  the  object,  and  it  should  be  capable  of  l)eing 
inclined  at  any  angle,  so  that  rays  of  light  may  be  reflected  from  it 
and  made  to  pass  directly  through  the  object,  or  thrown  upon  it  very 

ripbliqaely.  The  mirror  should  be  of  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  one 
imface  quite  plane  and  the  other  concave,  so  that  a  strong  light  may  l^e 
condensed  upon  the  object,  if  desired.  The  achromatic  condenser  and 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  advantage  for  examining  objects  by  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  light  are  described  further  on.     Se^  p,  29. 


Mechanical  Portion  of  the  Microscope. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  microscope, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  arrangements  for  altering  the  focus, 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  stage, 

11.  A^Juitaieiit*  for  alM*Hni^  the  Fornn. — The  ordinary  movement  is 
obtained  by  the  rack  and  pinion.  In  some  microscopes  the  body  is 
moved  by  the  fingers  alone,  and  is  arranged  to  slide  in  a  tube  (which 
may  be  lined  with  cloth)  like  a  telescope.  In  the  instruments  of 
Mr,  Laild  the  requisite  motion  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  milled  head, 
which  operates  upon  a  chain  instead  of  the  rack  and  pinion  which  is 
commonly  employed.  Besides  coarse  adjustment,  however,  every  micro- 
scope should  be  provided  with  a  more  delicate  movement  for  altering 
the  focus  when  high  powers  are  employed.  The  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fine  adjustment  are  different  in  various  instruments.  The 
rr  r  of  Mr.  LadcKs  chain  is  so  regular  and  delicate  as  to  supersede 

It  Mty  of  a  fine  adjustment.     Mr.  Collins  has  recently  introduced 

a  vci)'  ingenious  modification  of  the  arrangement  for  fine  adjustment, 
which  works  excellently,  and  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  This  will 
be  imdcrsiootl  by  reference  to  pi  IV,  fig.  2. 
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».  The  noAf  of  the  Mlrnisciipr« — The  instrument  should  be  per- 
fectly steady,  whether  the  body  be  inclined  or  arranged  in  a  vertical 
position  ;  and  not  the  slightest  lateral  movement  or  vibration  should  be 
communicated  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  when  the  focus  is  altered 
by  turning  either  of  the  adjustment  screws.  The  base  or  foot  should  be 
sufficiently  heavy  to  give  steadiness,  and  should  touch  the  ground  in 
three  places  only,  or  the  body  should  be  fixed  upon  three  feet  The 
foot  or  base  may  be  made  of  cast  iron,  or  even  of  zinc^  or  some  other 
cheap  metal. 

The  body  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  joint,  so  that  it  may  be 
inclined  or  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  is  requisite  when  drawings 
are  made  with  ttie  camera,  or  when  objects  are  measured  by  the  aid  of 
that  instnuneut  or  the  steel  disc  or  neutral  tint  glass  reflector.  Another 
advantage  gained  by  this  moveable  joint  is  that  the  muscles  of  the 
observers  neck  do  not  become  so  tired  when  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope is  inclined  as  when  the  head  has  to  be  bent,  for  several  hours  at 
a  time,  over  an  instrument  standing  upright  The  larger  the  microscope 
may  be,  the  more  necessary  is  this  joint  for  the  comfort  of  the  observer; 
and  as  it  in  no  way  impairs  the  steadiness  of  the  instrument,  and  only 
adds  a  few  shillings  to  the  expense,  I  recommend  every  onc»  in  choosing 
a  microscope,  to  select  an  instrument  the  body  of  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  vertical,  inclined,  and  horizontal  position. 

la.  Tbe  stase  should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  length  by  two  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  there  should  be  a  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the  stage  over  whidi  the  slide  is 
placed,  to  the  upright  pillar — a,  fig.  9,  pi.  I.  The  stages  of  the  micro- 
scopes  of  Nachet,  Oberhauser,  and  indeed  those  of  most  of  the  foreign 
makers  are  too  contracted  for  convenience.  A  good  large  stage  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  small  saucer  can 
be  placed  upon  it  and  moved  freely  in  various  directions.  A  piece  of 
thin  plate-glass,  of  a  required  si^e,  may  be  made  to  fit  on  the  stage,  and 
thus  a  small  stage  is  easily  converted  into  a  large  one, 

14.  DlAphriMiiii. — Beneath  the  stage  a  circular  diaphragm  plate  with 
holes  in  it  of  several  different  sizes,  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  made  to  revolve  without  difficulty  and  any  hole  brought  under  Uie 
object;  a  catch  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it  tells  the  observer  when  eadi 
particular  opening  reaches  tlic  centre  of  the  field,  pi  I.  fig.  9.  Various 
arrangements  have  been  adopted  for  altering  the  si/e  of  the  aperture  in 
the  diaphragm  instead  of  having  a  revolving  plate  with  several  holes  of 
different  sizes.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  B. 
Kincaid  (**  Mic.  Journal,"  July,  1866,  p.  75).  This  is  made  of  a  short 
piece  of  thin  India-rubljer  tube,  the  two  ends  of  which^  fixed  to  brass 
rings,  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  central  part 
becomes  contracted.     An  aperture  of  any  wze  may  be  obtained,  aod  the 
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opening  must  be  always  perfectly  central.  The  graduating  diaphragm  of 
Mr.  Collins  is,  however,  the  most  useful  diaphragm  yet  made,  pi.  XVII, 
fig-3. 

DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF   MICROSCOPES. 

15.  StndentB'  Microscopes. — Mr.  Salmon  (1853),  Mr.  Highley,  see 
pi.  Ill,  and  Mr.  Matthews  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  makers  in 
London  who  brought  out  really  good,  practical  instruments,  furnished  with 
good  object-glasses,  at  very  low  prices.  Mr.  Salmon's  original  student's 
microscope  is  represented  in  pi.  1 1.  This  was  a  good  working  instru- 
ment and  cost  five  pounds.  The  sale  for  cheap  instruments  has 
much  increased  and  is  now  enormous.  Although  many  teachers 
strongly  recommend  foreign  microscopes  in  preference  to  those  made  in 
their  own  country,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,— seeing,  that  instru- 
ments as  good  and  as  cheap  are  made  here.  It  is  probable  that  many 
more  cheap  microscopes  are  made  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  instrument  could  be  made  here  as  well 
as,  and  at  a  lower  price  than,  abroad,  if  only  a  large  number  could  be 
put  in  hand.  Of  late  years  the  improvements  in  cheap  microscopes 
have  been  very  great,  and  nearly  all  the  makers  now  furnish  student's 
microscopes,  which  are  really  good  and  useful,  for  from  3/.  to  5/. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  all  who  are  about  to  purchase  a  cheap 
instrument  to  examine  the  student's  microscope  made  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  microscopes 
recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Swift  (Plates  IV,  X),  and  those  made  by 
Mr.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham. 

16.  Larire  Microscopes. — The  large  expensive  microscopes  are  pro- 
vided with  every  instrument  which  modem  science  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  observer.  For  delicate  investigations  many  of  these  are 
invaluable,  but  for  ordinary  work  they  are  not  necessary,  and  their 
expense  is  so  great  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  students.  Very  expensive  and  delicate  instruments  are  seldom 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  and  on  those  few  occasions  when  a  very 
perfect  instrument  is  required,  the  student  may  appeal  to  some  friend, 
who  possesses  a  large  microscope,  for  permission  to  examine  his  objects 
by  it  The  members  of  the  Microscopical  Society  have  the  advantage 
of  using,  under  certain  regulations,  most  beautiful  instruments  provided 
with  very  high  powers.  A  complete  one  has  been  liberally  presented  to 
the  Societ)'  by  Mr.  Ross.  These  microscopes  are  now  arranged  ready 
for  work  at  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society's  rooms,  at  King's  College, 
from  6  to  8  o'clock  on  each  evening  the  Society  meets.  In  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  ai  Oxford  is  placed  one  of  Powell  and  Lealand's  large 
microscopes  complete,  including  a  -^^  which  may  be  used  for  examina- 
^jxm  under  certain  restrictions. 
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I  should  advise  those  who  wish  fur  a  microscope  as  perfect  as  can 
be  made  in  the  present  day,  to  examine  the  beautiful  microscopes  of 
Messrs,  Powell  and  Lealand  In  alluding  specially  to  these  instru* 
ments,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  in  any  way 
disparage  the  work  of  other  makers ;  but  as  I  have  very  great  experience 
in  the  use  of  these  instruments,  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that  I  have  always 
found  their  working  powers  excellent,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand 
have  done  much  to  p>erfect  the  compound  microscope,  and  they  have 
produced  the  highest  and  most  perfect  object-glasses  yet  made.  The 
folding  microscope  is  a  valuable  and  highly  convenient  form  fur  travel- 
ling, and  occupies  a  very  small  space.  It  is  represented  in  pi.  VII,  p.  i6, 

11,  Binocular  wicroiicoiie»,— The  binocular  is  applicable  to  almost 
ever)'  kind  of  microscopical  research,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
student^  and  I  do  not  recommend  those  who  are  beginning  to  work  at 
microscopical  investigation  generally  to  provide  themselves  with  one* 
The  instrument  is,  however,  vcr>'  desirable  for  special  work,  and  by  its 
use  a  more  correct  idea  of  many  objects  may  be  obtained  ;  but  for  the 
ordinary'  microscopic  work  undertaken  by  beginners,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  die  usual  instrument  is  to  be 
much  preferred.  The  binocular  should  be  a  separate  microscope  alto- 
gether, or  it  should  be  possible  to  remove  the  binocular  tube  from  the 
body  of  the  microscope,  and  substitute  for  it  an  ordinary  single  tube. 
Excellent  and  cheap  binocular  microscopes  arc  made  by  Messrs.  Crouch, 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  Mr.  Collins,  pL  V,  Mr.  Swift,  and  other 
makci^,  (S^  the  list  of  makers  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)  Binocular 
microscopes  may  now  be  obtained  of  the  above  makers  at  prices  ranging 
from  12/.  to  3fe/. 

M.  Nachet's  instrument,  fig.  2,  and  Mr.  Wenham's  perfected  binocular, 
fig.  3,  arc  represented  in  pi  VL  Mr,  Wcnham  lias  succeeded  in  producing 
two  or  three  binocular  arrangements.  The  first  plan  he  adopted  wilJ  be 
understood  by  reference  to  pi  XIII,  fig.  2  ;  but  the  new  method  last  sug- 
gested by  him,  and  now  adopted  by  all  microscope  makers  in  this 
country,  is  sho\\T>  in  pi  VI,  fig.  3. 

Binocular  for  the  higfust  magnifying  p&wtrs, — Messrs.  Powell  and 
l>ealand  have  recently  succeeded  in  deviling  a  plan  by  which  a  binocular 
arrangement  can  be  adapted  to  the  highest  powers  j  the  binocular  in 
ordinar)'  use  being  suitable  only  for  the  examination  of  objects  by 
powers  magnifying  less  than  200  diameters.  This  new  plan  is  adapted 
only  for  high  powers,  and  tuay  be  used  with  the  -^,  T*he  prisms  em- 
ployed are  rejiresented  in  pi  VI,  fig.  5.  They  are  placed  above  the 
object-glass.  Of  the  total  number  of  rays  which  have  passed  through 
the  object-glass,  the  greater  part  arc  transmitted  through  the  priton  B 
and  the  straight  tube  of  the  microscope^  but  sr  "^         ^  '    m 

its  lower  surlace,  and  are  received  upon  the  rti  ^  uc 
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prism  C  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  after 
emerging  from  the  surface,  enter  the  diagonal  tube  of  the  microscope. 
The  last  of  the  two  images  is  less  intense  than  the  first,  but  still  it  is 
light  enough  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  two  images  thus  formed  are 
exactly  similar,  and  the  two  pictures  blend  and  appear  to  the  observer  as 
one,  and  in  relief.  There  is,  however,  no  true  stereoscopic  image,  for  the  one 
picture  seems  to  be  in  every  respect,  save  in  intensity  of  illumination, 
the  counterpart  of  the  other.  I  have  examined  many  objects  by  the 
arrangement  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  and  find  that  it  works  exceed- 
ingly well  in  practice,  and  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  monocular  instrument 
It  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  work  with  very  high  powers. 

Modifications  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  in  their  binocular  for  high  powers  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wenham,  with  the  view  of  utilising  some  of  the  light  lost  in  their  system, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  comparing  the  working  of 
the  new  prisms  with  those  of  Powell  and  Lealand.  From  Mr.  Wenham*s 
description  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  "  The  two  prisms  need  not  be  pressed  into  contact 
— if  so,  Newton's  rings  are  formed  \  they  may  be  set  a  visible  distance 
asunder,  but  great  care  is  needed  in  adjusting  the  small  prism  so  as  to 
get  both  reflections  combined,  otherwise  a  blurred  image  will  be  seen  m 
the  slanting  body."  Mr.  Wenham,  however,  assures  me  that  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory  if  the  instrument  is  properly  made  according  to 
the  directions  he  has  given. 

Mr.  Tolles,  of  Canastota,  New  York,  adapted  a  binocular  eye-piece 
to  the  ordinary  single  body.  This  gives  a  large  field  well  illuminated, 
and  seems  to  perform  well  with  low  and  medium  magnifying  powers. 
Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Maddox,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  observations,  says  he  has  even  used  it  with 
the  yV  and  -^-^  objectives.  It  is  constructed  thus : — An  adjustable 
shallow  achromatic  erector  or  eye-piece  slides  in  a  setting  that  fits  the 
tube  of  the  single-body  microscope.  By  this  an  image  is  formed  at  the 
eye-glass  end.  This  image  then  passes  through  the  flat  surface  of  an 
equilateral  prism  placed  over  the  eye-lens,  and  by  it  is  bisected,  one  half 
being  refracted  towards  the  right,  the  other  half  to  the  left.  After  these 
rays  emerge  from  the  prism,  they  pass  into  prisms  of  the  form  used  by 
M.  Nachet  in  his  binocular  microscope  (suggested  for  use  here  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  as  the  rectangular  prisms  first  employed  by  Mr.  Tolles  did 
not  give  satisfactory  results),  and  escape  from  their  outer  surfaces  at  the 
angle  of  total  internal  reflection.  The  rays  are  lastly  transmitted  through 
two  deep  eye-pieces  or  oculars  superposed  over  the  two  prisms  last 
described.     See  pi.  VI,  fig.  4. 

By  a  small  pinion  the  prisms  are  adjusted  for  the  variable  distance 
between  the  tyt&  of  different  observers,  and  Mr.  Ladd  has  much 


improved  and  simplified  that  adjustment  by  the  use  of  a  cir. mar  dS 
with  two  eccentric  slots,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  rack  and  pinion. 
The  shaUow  eye-piece,  or  erector,  is  made  to  slide  in  the  c>*e-piece  tube 
for  the  purpose  of  var}^ing  the  distance  between  the  eye-lens  and  the 
prism  placed  over  it,  according  to  the  power  of  the  objective  in  use. 

In  this  new  binocular  we  have  a  modification  of  the  plan  first 
adopted  by  M.  Nachet,  l>ut  which  promises  to  be  more  successful.  Mr. 
l,add  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  this  form  of  binocular  appa- 
ratus in  England.  I 

IS.  TraTetllns  siicr«i»c«ipeK.— J/r.  Waringtofis  Arrangement. — For 
travelling,  and  especially  for  sea-side  work,  it  will  be  convenient  to  be 
provided  uith  a  microscope  which  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass 
with  the  instruments  and  apparatus  required,  Mr.  Warington,  some 
time  since,  designed  a  very  simple  microscope  for  travelling  purposes. 
The  stand  consists  of  h^'o  flat  pieces  of  oak,  fitted  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  by  means  of  pegs.  The  stage  is  inserted  into  the  longer  one, 
to  the  top  of  which  the  body  of  the  microscope  is  adapted  by  means  of 
a  clamp.  The  horizontal  bar  carrying  the  body  can  be  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  a  tube  arranged  to  receive  it.  This  instru- 
ment can  be  placed  in  an  upright  or  inclined  position,  and  by  means  of  | 
the  clamp  the  l>ody  can  be  attached  to  a  table,  so  that  living  objects  in 
upright  glasses  can  be  subjected  to  examination.  Several  improved 
forms  of  microscope  arranged  according  to  the  same  principle  have  been 
suggested. 

Among  the  most  perfect  instruments  for  travelling,  is  the  microscope 
made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  l^aland,  represented  in  plate  VIL 
This  has  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  larger  instruments  of  the  same 
makers,  and  is  most  convenient  It  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  description  below  the  figure,  this  micro- 
scope can  be  packed  in  a  ver)^  small  box. 

Travellings  Dissecting^  and  Aquarium  Microscope. — ^A  simple  form  of 
travelling  microscope  is  described  l)y  me  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,**  page  13.  This  instrument 
was  made  entirely  of  tubes.  It  could  be  used  as  a  microscope  for  dis- 
secting, for  looking  at  objects  in  an  aquarium,  and  for  all  ordinary  p^^ 
poses.  Focussing  was  effected  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  knee  lever, 
which  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  instead  of  a  scrrw.  The 
arrangement  was,  however,  somewhat  expensive  to  make,  and  cheaper 
instruments  are  now  produced. 

Mr.  Highley  suggested  a  very  cheap  form  of  travelling  microscope 
which  is  also  strong  and  useful.  This  is  described  in  the  **  Mi  -  ical 
Journal/'  vol  iv»  page  278.    An  ingenious  little  microscope,  ,      ks 

in  a  small  leather  case,  has  more  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Holbom.    The  body  of  the  last  tuo  ]nstxument&  can  be  rcddilj 
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the  dired  light  of  a  lamp  may  be  used,  or  the  light  may  be  reflected 
from  a  small  mirror  inclined  at  the  proper  angle  j  or,  if  low  objectives 
only  are  required,  the  light  maybe  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  white  paper* 
In  examining  objects  by  reeded  iight,  p.  26,  suflirient  illumination  is 
obtained  from  an  ordinary  wax  candle  placed  at  a  short  distance  fronJ 
the  aperture,  just  above  the  object.  But  the  most  beautiful  effects" 
result  from  the  use  of  the  Lieberkuhn,  }  30,  with  direct  light.  The  best 
parafline  lamp  for  microscope  work  generally,  is  the  small  lamp  I  have 
described  in  page  25. 

The  slide,  as  has  been  stated,  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  instrument,  which  I  have  called  the  stage,  by  a  spring  which  is 
therefore  made  to  press  on  the  back  of  the  slide.  On  the  other  side  ol 
the  stage  a  little  screw  and  clamp  are  placed  so  that  the  specimen  may 
be  fixed  in  any  position  that  may  be  desired,  figs.  i»  3>  7. 

In  using  this  microscope^  the  slide  with  the  object  to  be  examined  is 
placed  upon  the  stage,  the  thin  glass  being  upwards  towards  the  object- 
glass,  while  the  spring  is  made  to  press  upon  the  undtr  surface  of  the 
slide.  The  little  screw  is  removed.  The  sUde  may  be  moved  in  any 
position,  and  any  particular  object  to  be  examined  can  readily  be  placed 
exactly  under  the  object-glass.  Tube  a  is  withdrawn  about  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  tube  c  being  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand*  b  is  grasped 
with  the  rights  and  with  a  screwing  motion  the  object-glass  is  brought  to 
its  proper  focus.  The  specimen  having  been  found,  the  slide  may,  if 
desired^  be  firmly  fixed  by  screwing  down  the  little  clamp,  and  the  tube 
retained  in  its  position  and  prevented  from  slipping  by  scj-ewing  down 
the  ring  fitted  on  tube  r.  The  instrument  and  preparation  may  then 
be  passed  round  a  class  without  any  danger  of  derangement.  In  re- 
moving  the  slide,  it  must  be  rotated  on  tlie  stage,  until  it  slips  from 
under  the  spring.  In  applying  it  the  slide  is  placed  in  the  same  position 
and  rotated  until  it  slips  under  the  spring.  If  this  precaution  be 
observed,  slides  maybe  ver)M:[uickly removed,  and  replaced  >vithout  any 
danger  of  damaging  the  thin  glass  and  the  prepamtion.  This  microscope 
is  well  suited  for  field-work  and  especially  for  botanical  purposes.  It  is 
not  heavy,  and,  including  the  powers  and  an  animalcule  cage,  will  easily 
pack  into  a  tube  or  case  six  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  may  be  made  about  one-third  smaller  without  disadvantage, 
and  without  requiring  special  objectives,  Tt  is  very  useful  in  clinical 
teaching*  This  simple  microscope  is  admirably  adapted  for  demonstra- 
ting general  specimens  to  classes,  and  may  be  used  in  village  schools  for 
displaying  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  specimens  to  the  children. 

T/t£  Siamt — The  above  tube  microscope  may  be  adapted  to  many 
forms  of  stands.  The  arrangement  I  have  employed  for  class  demon- 
stration will  be  at  once  understood  by  reference  to  figs.  9,  10,  pL  VII L 
I'he  structure  of  the  lamp  is  represented  in  fig.  6,  but  the  chimney  sliould 
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be  conical^  or  a  sixiall  conical  lamp-glass  placed  over  the  diaphragm  of 
the  cylindrical  chimney,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  %.  10,  pL  VIII.  It  is 
a  simple  paraffine  lamp  with  a  conical  copj^er  chimney,  and  a  diaphragm, 
just  level  with  the  wick,  in  order  to  cause  a  powerful  current  of  air 
round  the  flame.  By  this  means  al!  flickering  is  prevented,  and  the 
instrument  may  be  moved  about  without  fear  of  the  light  being  blown 
out  The  diaphragm  is  made  of  a  plate  of  mica,  and  the  same  sub- 
stance is  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the  chimney^  A.  ITie  lamp  is  made 
to  slide  in  the  grooves  marked  d,  g,  ^g.  9,  pL  VIII,  and  it  is  fixed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  object  by  the  screw  /,  fig»  6.  At  first  I  used 
oil,  but  for  some  time  past  I  have  burnt  parafline  which  is  much  cheaper 
and  gives  a  far  better  light.  When  required  for  reflected  light,  the  lamp 
is  placed  in  the  groove  marked  g,  fig,  9.  In  the  last  arrangement  the 
lamp,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Highley,  was  made  to  slide  on  a  horizontal 
bar  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  position  for  reflected  light  is 

ily  secured,  pL  VIII,  fig.  10.    A  mirror  is  employed  by  day,  and  slides 

the  same  groove,  or  ur>on  the  same  rod,  as  the  lamp.  The  mirror, 
achromatic  condenser,  polariscope,  and  drawing  apparatus  can  all  be 
readily  adapted  to  this  instrument,  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  microscope,  without  powers,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five  shillings,  and  with  the  stand  it  costs  about  three 
pounds,  but  if  a  number  could  be  made  at  once  the  price  would  be  still 
less. 

By  this  plan  I  have  been  able  to  show  more  than  twelve  prepara- 
tions magnified  from  15  to  500  diameters,  to  a  class  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  during  an  hour's  lecture,  In  about  two  minutes  the  specimen 
may  be  changed  and  another  placed  in  its  stead.  The  condenser, 
mirror,  diaphragm,  polariscope,  &c.,  may  also  be  made  to  slide  upon  a 
rod  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  as  shown  in  fig.  10,  pL  VIII.  I 
have  had  an  arrangement,  already  referred  to,  adapted  to  this  micro- 
scoi>e,  which  enables  mc  to  use  it  for  demonstraring  structures  with  high 
powers.  In  the  instruments  used  at  my  lectures  given  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1861,  I  was  able  to  use  successfully  all  powers  up  to  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch  objective  (700  diameters)  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  plan  will  succeed  equally  with  the  highest.  An  instrument  has 
lieen  made  to  take  the  ~^. 

The  hand  microscopes  can  also  be  readily  arranged  in  a  box  fitted 
to  contain  several  in  a  line,  pi.  IX,  figs,  5,  4,  or  in  a  six  or  eight-sided 
frame,  figs,  i,  2,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  light,  to  illuminate  all  the 
objects  at  onc€,  may  be  placed.  One  advantage  of  these  arrangements 
for  demonstrating  to  a  class  is  that  while  every  one  can  alter  the  focus  to 
Htit  his  vision,  the  microscopical  preparation  and  light  are  quite  out  of 
reach,  so  that  they  cannot  be  disarranged. 

The  hand  microscope  has  been  recently  modified  and  improved 
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upon  by  many  different  makers.  A  very  convenient  form  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Moginie,  and  another  by  Mr.  Hawksley. 

Still  more  recently,  a  new  form,  arranged  by  Mr.  Swift,  is  used  as  a 
clinical  and  seaside  microscope.  With  a  low  power  only  this  instru- 
ment may  be  obtained  for  about  thirty  shillings. 

Dr,  Gufs  Arratigetfiertt. — My  colleague,  Dn  Guy,  devised  an  inge- 
nious form  of  hand  microscope,  which  was  brought  out  by  Mr,  How,  of 
Foster  Lane,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Illuminator  Hand  Microscope." 
This  is  well  adapted  for  examination  with  low  powers,  and  for  showing 
popular  objects  in  schools  and  to  classes,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
the  real  work  of  the  medical  practitioner  or  student  of  physiolog}'.  My 
friend,  in  praising  the  merits  of  the  class  microscope  he  has  constructed, 
has,  I  think,  been  unduly  hard  upon  the  complexities  of  other  instru- 
ments, while  he  has  scarcely  given  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  any  micro- 
scope, to  be  of  real  service  to  the  student  and  practitioner,  ought  to  work 
well  with  a  magnifying  power  of  at  least  200  diameters.  In  his  paper  he 
does  not  even  mention  the  highest  amplilV^ing  power  that  can  be  adapted 
to  the  hand  microscope  he  describes.  (**  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Club,'* 
No.  20,  October,  1872,  page  65.) 

so.  ffmatleiit  Poeket  JHcroscope. — The  simple  tube  microscopes 
have  been  modified  in  many  ways  by  various  makers,  and  some  have 
been  made  so  small  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr,  Highley.  It 
was  four  inches  long  and  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
was  sold  for  a  guinea.  Not  being  provided  with  the  stage  and  spring,  fl 
only  one  spot  in  the  field  could  be  brought  under  the  object-glass,  but  ^ 
it  was  intended  for  low  magnifying  powers  only,  which  give  a  large  field, 
pi.  IX,  fig,  7,  A  microscope  upon  the  same  plan  had  been  made  many 
years  previously  by  Messrs,  Powell  and  Lealand. 

Professor  Brown,  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
has  lately  introduced  a  very  valuable  modification  of  the  clinical  pocket 
microscope  which  occupies  far  less  space  than  the  one  above  described. 
This  beautiful  little  instrument  can  be  used  for  examining  objects  under 
the  highest  powers, and  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket.  It  is  figured 
in  pL  X,  figs.  I,  2,  J,  of  the  actual  size.  It  is  four  inches  long  by  one  inch 
in  diameter  in  its  widest  part.  The  geneml  arrangement  of  the  instru* 
ment  will  be  understood  by  the  figitres,  but  it  has  been  fully  described 
by  Professor  Brown  rn  the  **  Veterinarian  "  for  November,  1870,  and  it 
is  made  by  Mr.  Swift,  University  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The 
instrument,  with  a  quarter,  costs  about  three  guineas.  I  believe  this 
microscope  will  be  of  great  use  to  naturalists^  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession »  and  to  all  who  desire  to  have  a  very  portable  microscope, 
adapted  for  examining  objects  with  high  powers.  A  verj'  little  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  use  it  without  difficulty.   Professor  Bro\\Ti  employs 
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it  in  veterinary  work.  He  can  use  it  in  the  open  air,  and  can  examine 
secretions  of  the  blood  of  animals  in  the  sheds  in  which  they  stand*  and 
under  powers  magnifying  one  thousand  diameters. 

The  eye-pieces  and  objectives  of  thi^:*  instrument  have  their  aberra- 
tions accurately  corrected  to  the  short  length  of  tlie  body,  PL  X^  fig.  2, 
represents  the  instrument  when  in  use.  TJie  slide  is  held  in  its  position 
by  a  spring  box,  marked  b,  and  can  be  freely  moved  about  when  undeF 
examination.  The  coarse  adjustment  is  obtained  by  sliding  tlie  tube  L 
in  its  fitting,  to  which  the  object-glass  is  attached ;  the  fine  adjustment 
is  effected  by  moving  the  tube  E,  which  enables  the  object  to  be  accu- 
rately focussed  with  the  greatest  ease*. 

Eye-pieces  of  different  power,  condensers,  polansing  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  can  be  added  to  the  instrument  witliout  difficulty,  if 
re<iuired.  The  glass  slides,  thin  glass  covers,  pipettes,  needles,  &c,  can 
be  packed  in  the  same  little  case  wth  the  microscope.  The  instrument 
Mr.  Swift  made  for  me  is  packed,  with  its  stand,  in  a  small  strong  box, 
which  measures  in  inches  3|x  i|x  i^,  and  is  provided  with  an  inch,  a 
quarter,  and  a  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  objective,  with  slides  and  thin 
glass. 

Jl.  Dls«ectlnic  Microscopes  are  very  useful  in  many  microscopical 
enquiries  and  have  been  long  in  use.  Quekett's  original  dissecting 
microscope  is  seen  in  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pL  XL  Figs.  2,  3,  show  the  internal 
arrangement  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mirror,  lenses,  and  lens-holders 
are  packed  away.  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  three  lenses^  and 
is  to  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price. 

Lawson's  Disserting  Binocular  Aficroscope^  as  made  by  Collins, 
pi,  XI,  fig.  4,  though  only  constructed  for  slight  magnifying  power,  ts 
exceedingly  compact,  and  enables  the  observer  to  use  both  eyes.  It  is 
furnished  with  two  sets  of  stereoscopic  lenticular  prisms,  dissecting  in- 
struments, &c.  It  costs  two  guineas.  This  instrument  has  been  further 
oiodified  and  improved.  An  excellent  form  is  made  by  Mr,  Swift,  and 
is  figured  in  plate  XII^  fig.  i. 

Compound  Dissecting  Microscope, — An  excellent  compound  micro- 
scope, of  low  power,  was  arranged  for  dissecting  purposes,  by  Messrs, 
Powell  and  Lealand.  The  body  was  attached  to  an  arm,  which  could 
be  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion*  The  instrument  was 
kept  ready  for  use  in  a  case.  Modifications  have  been  suggested  by 
others.  A  cheap  useful  instrument  for  dissection,  for  rough  examina- 
tion, or  for  examining  linng  objects  in  an  aquarium,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Swift.     This  is  represented  in  fig.  4,  pL  XI I. 
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may  be  received  upon  a  metallic  reflector,  or  be  refracted  through  a 
prism  placed  at  the  proper  angle  and  thus  made  to  impinge  upon  the 
surface  of  the  object.  The  intensity  of  the  illumination  may  be  much 
increased  by  employing  a  concave  mirror  or  a  bull's-eye  condenser, 
§  27.  By  the  examination  of  objects  by  reflected  light  we  gain  informa-  I 
tion  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  surface  only,  just  as  in  looking 
at  objects  under  ordinar)^  circumstances.  The  surface  of  any  object, 
be' it  transparent  or  opaque,  may  be  examined  by  reflected  light,  §§  30, 

2.  lyansmitttd  light  passes  through  the  object  under  examination, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  transparent  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so 
by  some  special  method  of  preparation,   §   140.     By  this  method  of, 
examination  any  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  are  rendered  evident.  ^ 
Transmitted  light  may  be  made  to  pass  from  the  source  of  illumination 
direct  through  the  object,  or  the  rays  of  light  may  first  be  received  by 

'  a  mirror  or  prism  and  then  reflected  or  transmitted  in  a  straight  or 
oblique  direction  through  the  preparation.  The  position  of  the  micro- 
scope will  be  seen  if  plates  III,  IV,  VII,  and  XIII,  be  referred  to. 

Oblique  illumination  is  of  great  assistance  in  some  forms  of  enquiry. 
Many  delicate  lines,  in  highly  transparent  structures,  although  invisible 
when  the  specimen  is  examined  by  ordinary  transmitted  light,  are 
clearly  discerned  when  a  ray  of  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  specimen 
obliquely.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  the  mirror  is  moved  to  the 
side  of  the  stage  so  as  to  throw  the  light  obliquely  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  object.  The  diaphragm  is  often  provided  with  eccentric  openings 
and  slits,  var)'ing  in  form  and  position,  so  that  pencils  of  light,  of 
different  shapes  and  degrees  of  obliquity^  may  be  readily  obtained. 

3,  Polarised  light, — The  light  is  polarised  for  the  examination  of  I 
microscopical  objects  by  being  made  to  traverse  certain  crj^stalline  sub- 
stances which  are  known  to  have  the  property,  before  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  object.  A  crystal  of  that  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  known 
as  Iceland  or  rhomboidal  spar,  tourmaline,  or  iodo-quinine,  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  generally  used  under  the 
name  of  Nicol's  prism,  which  is  made  \iy  dividing  a  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  obliquely,  and  then  carefully  cementing  the  two  portions  together 
with  Canada  balsam.  By  this  method  one  of  the  two  images  produced 
by  this  double  refracting  crystal  is  refracted  out  of  the  field  of  vision 
while  the  polarising  property  is  not  in  any  way  affected.  Dr.  Herapath 
gave  me  two  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  the  iodo-quinine  or  hcra- 
pathite  which  he  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  prepared  for  examining 
objects  in  the  microscope  by  polarised  light  The  crystals  are  mounted 
between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass  and  work  very  satisfactorily.  One  of 
the  crystals  above  referred  to  is  fitted  beneath  the  stage  of  the  micro- 

.  fcope.     This  is  called  the  polariser.     Another  termed  the  analyser  is 
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inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope  or  is  placed  above  the  eye*piece^ 
pi  XVII,  p.  54,  figs.  I  and  2.  Either  the  analyser  or  the  pohrUcr 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  raay  be  made  to  rotate. 

By  polarised  light  the  internal  structure  of  various  transparent 
objects  can  be  rendered  evident  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  but  for 
ordinary  mifj'oscopical  work,  upon  the  tissues  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
this  method  of  observation  is  seldom  required.  The  advantage  ol 
polarized  light  in  general  microscopical  enquiries  has  perhaps  been  over- 
rated, though  the  appearances  produced  are  interesting,  and  many  of 
them  ver}^  beautiful.  In  examining  objects  by  polarised  light  wonderful 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  interposing  between  the  polariser  and  the 
object  tliin  plates  of  certain  crystalline  substances,  which  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  revolving.  The  play  of  colours  which  may 
be  produced  in  this  way,  by  the  aid  of  selenite,  is  in  the  case  of  many 
objects  very  beautiful  Plates  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  each 
giving  a  different  colour,  may  be  obtained  of  the  opticians.  Mr*  Swift 
has  arranged  such  plates  in  his  condenser,  and  in  slides  of  a  convenient 
form,  pi  XVI,  p,  28,  fig,  5, 

S0urc€S  of  Uluminatwn, 

Ordinary  daylight  or  sunlight  reflected  from  a  white  cloud  affords 
the  best  illumination,  but  the  light  of  gas,  of  a  candle,  or  good  lamp 
answers  exceedingly  well  for  every  department  of  microscopical  en- 
quiry, if  certain  precautions  be  taken.  Daylight  is  usually  reflected 
from  the  mirror.  In  the  examination  of  transparent  objects  the  micro- 
scope is  arranged  as  in  pi  XIII,  fig.  i,  and  the  light  is  usually  reflected 
by  the  mirror.  Sunlight  is  only  employed  under  ver>'  special  circum- 
stances, as  for  examining  objects  by  coloured  media,  when  an  intense 
light  is  required,  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects.     Sec  Part  V  on  Photography. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  microscopical  work  should  be] 
undertiken  only  by  day,  since  the  most  perfect  artificial  light  which  can  I 
be  obtained  is  far  inferior  to  daylight  for  delicate  observation,  while  it 
strains  the  ^y^^  verj'  much  more*  But  unfortunately  it  happens  that  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  houses  in  our  large 
cities,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  only  daylight  obtainable  is 
not  very  suitable  for  microscopical  investigation.  However,  many  of  us, 
in  consequence  of  being  occupied  in  duties  of  perhaps  a  very  different 
kind  by  day,  are  compelled  to  work  principally  or  entirely  by  night. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  wc  should  be 
provided  with  satisfactory  artificial  illumination. 

From  time  to  time  various  special  lamps  for  microscope  work  have 
I  iiced.    The  small  camphme  lamp,  brought  out  many  years 
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y  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  since  modified  for  paraffine,  which 
is  represented  in  pi.  XIV,  fig,  i^  will  be  found  to  give  a  white  light,  and 
it  possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  very  little  heat. 

24*  on  Lamps. — Of  at'/  hfnps  there  are  several  which  serv^e  for 
microscopical  examination.  The  Gtnnan  Argand  hmp^  lately  imported 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Pillischer,  is  a  good  microscope  lamp,  and  so 
also  is  the  ordinary  French  moderator^  especially  if  provided  with  a  blue 
or  neutral  tint  glass  chimney,  and  a  shade.  But  these  lamps,  and 
indeed  gas  itself,  yield  to  paraffine  and  belmontine,  which  give  an 
exceedingly  steady  and  white  light,  with  very  little  heat, 

Sft.  rarafltne  Luinpii* — For  some  years  past  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  one  of  the  common  little  paraffine  lamps,  termed  night 
lamps,  with  a  small  rmnd  wick,  which  may  be  bought  for  \s,  6^/., 
pi.  XIV,  fig.  2,  This  gives  a  very  white  light,  and  is  most  convenient, 
;  well  as  economical.  A  pale  blue  glass  chimney  improves  the  quality 
Bf  the  light,  and  a  shade  protects  the  eyes  from  the  general  glare.  I  use 
this  lamp  with  the  fiftieth,  and  find  that  it  works  admirably.  Such 
lamps  may  be  made  to  occupy  very  little  space  if  constructed  of  brass 
tube,  and  I  have  had  chimneys  of  sheet  copper  made  for  them,  with  an 
aperture  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  which  a  piece  of 
mica  is  fi.\ed  with  a  screw  collar.  By  whitening,  with  a  paste  of  chalk 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  the  chimney  behind  the  wick,  the  light  is  improved. 
I  have  now  for  years  used  one  of  these  small  round-wicked  paraffine 
lamps  without  any  mirror  for  illuminating  objects  magnified  with  very 
high  powers*  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  pi  XII,  fig.  3.  A  lamp  of 
the  same  kind  was  adapted  to  a  self-illuminating  ophthalmoscope  I 
devised  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  300, 
Oxford  Street, 

Mr.  Collins  sells  an  excellent  paraffine  lamp,  under  the  name  of  the 

i*  Bockctt  lamp,"  which  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  silvered  reflector, 

tbulVs-eye  condenser,  and  a  blue  glass  chimney.    One  of  these  has  been 

filled  up  with  a  round  wick,  like  the  little  lamp  above  referred  to,  fig.  3, 

pi  XIV, 

Mr.  Swift  has  recently  perfected  some  excellent  microscope  lamps, 
fig.  5,  pi.  XIV.  One  is  a  modification  of  the  small  round-wicked  lamp 
which  I  use  for  the  demonstrating  microscope  (page  19),  and  is  supported 
upon  a  telescope  foot,  so  that  it  can  be  arranged  at  any  required  height, 

18.  CStiw  Lsmiii. — For  those  who  prefer  gas  I  can  recommend  the 
gaud  gas  lamp  of  Mr.  Highley,  which  is  provided  with  a  flat  brass  plate 
and  a  water  bath,  instruments  of  great  use  in  microscopical  investigation, 
pi  XIV,  fig.  4.  The  light  is  made  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a 
moveable  diaphragm,  so  that  the  eyes  are  quite  protected  from  the 
dififused  light.  A  verj-  pleasant  light  is  produced,  as  in  other  lamps,  by 
causing  the  rays  to  be  transmitted  through  a  blue  ch^*^ 
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flat  piece  of  neutral  tint  glass.     A  buU's-eye  is  also  adapted.     The 
objection  to  this  lamp  is  its  gre^it  heating  power. 

Whatever  method  of  illummation  be  adopted  the  eye  not  observing 
should  always  be  kept  open,  bat  protected  from  the  direct  glare  of  the 
microscope  lamp.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Brooke  long  ago  suggested  a 
shade  made  of  black  paper,  which  was  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, at  a  convenient  distance  below  the  eye-piece. 

Of  Instruments  for  examining  the  Surface  of  Objects  fy  Reflected  Light. 

Ordinary  diffused  daylight  or  lamplight  may  be  used,  but  is  not  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Unless  sunlight  or 
some  other  very  powerful  light  is  employed,  it  is  necessaty  to  concen* 
trate  the  rays  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  by  the  aid  ot  one  of  the  following  instruments* 

IT.  Bttir»*Eye  Coodennrr.— This  instrument  is  provided  with  all 
microscopes,  and  needs  no  description.  Different  modes  of  mounting 
the  plano-convex  lens  are  represented  in  figs.  2  and  4,  pi.  XVI,  and  the 
position  of  the  microscope,  condenser,  and  light  in  figs.  2,  4,  pi.  XVI, 
p.  28. 

Any  ordinary  bi-conve.x  lens  may  be  used  as  a  condenser.  It  may  be 
mounted  in  a  gutta-percha  rim  and  attached  to  a  piece  of  copper  or 
lead  wire.  In  examining  many  objects  ^lith  an  ordinary  lens,  great 
advantage  is  gained  by  condensing  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  lamp 
upon  the  precise  point  of  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  to  study.  By 
condensing  the  light  of  a  lamp  by  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  in 
a  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  pi.  XIV,  a  very  satisfactory  pencil  of  bright 
light  may  be  obtained. 

28.  nctailJe  Rriiector* — A  concave  metallic  reflector  may  also  be 
used  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  to  a  focus  on  the  object. 
This  instrument  is  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  microscope.  I  do  not»  how- 
ever, think  it  possesses  any  advantages  over  the  bull's-eye  condenser. 

SO.  Deck***  Parabolli!  Reflectiir,  pi.  XII,  fig.  2,  p.  20. —  This  instru- 
ment is  made  to  fit  on  and  rotate  round  the  object-glass;  it  answers 
admirably  for  condensing  the  light  on  the  surface  of  objects,  and  by 
throning  the  rays  in  any  particular  direction  across  the  surface  enables 
the  observer,  by  the  assistance  also  of  the  shadows,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  irregularities  upon  some  objects  in  a  very  sati*ifactory  manner. 

By  the  adaptation  of  a  little  reflector,  arranged  as  represented  in 
fig.  2,  pK  XI 1,  Mr.  Sorby  gained  some  great  advantages  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  fractm-ed  surfaces  of  iron  and  steel,  S^n  *'  Microscopical 
Journal,"  Oct.  1865,  p.  iry. 

a©,  Lirberkuiiit. — The  rays  of  the  hght  rciicctcd   irorn   uie  mirror 

ssing   round  the  circumference  of  the  object  placed   in   the  field, 

Upon  a  concave  artmdar  reflectar  or  Licbcrkukn  adapted  to  the 
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object-glass,  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected  downwards,  and  are 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  itself,  pL  XV,  fig.  i. 

If  a  transparent  object  is  to  be  examined  by  a  reflected  lights  a  piece 
of  dull,  not  glazed,  black  paper,  rather  larger  than  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass,  should  be  placed  behind  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light 
through  it,  or  one  of  the  stops,  fig.  i,  t^  supplied  with  some  instruments 
may  be  inserted  in  its  place  beneath  the  stage*  The  stops,  however, 
are  not  generally  furnished  with  students'  microscopes. 

91.  iLrrani^enaeiitJi  for  c^canilnliii?  Opnqtie  Objects  with  very  titsli 
Pofrerfi. — Prof  H.  LawTence  Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambiaj 
Ohio,  U.  S.,  has  introduced  a  plan  by  which  the  object-glass  is  made 
its  own  illuminator  The  rays  of  light  admitted  at  the  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  body  are  received  upon  a  small  silvered 
mirror,  set  at  the  proper  angle  and  having  a  small  opening  in  the  centre, 
and  by  it  thrown  down  through  the  objective  to  the  object,  and  return 
through  the  same  object-glass  and  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror 
to  the  eyepiece. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  substituted  for  the  silver  mirror  a  piece 
of  thin  plate  glass  d^th  of  an  inch  thick)  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degs. 

rin  this  way  loss  of  light  was  avoided,  as  the  magnified  image  was  seen 
^krough  the  glass.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Beck,  about  the  same  time,  adopted 
m  similar  plan^  using  a  circular  piece  of  ordinary  thin  covering  glass, 
which  was  arranged  so  that  the  angle  of  inclination  could  be  altered  if 
required,  I  learn  from  Dr.  Maddox  that  Prof,  Smith  still  gives  the 
preference  to  his  own  arrangement.  Mr.  Dancer  has  proposed  another 
modification  of  the  above  plan.  A  little  speculum,  only  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  introduced  through  a  lateral  aperture  two  inches 
and  a  half  above  the  top  of  the  object-glass,  and  placed  at  a  proper 

tangle  to  reflect  the  rays  downwards  ("  Popular  Science  Review,"  April, 
1866,  p,  249). 
These  new  methods  of  illumination,  which  are  improvements  upon 
that  devised  five  years  since  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  but  on  the  same  principle, 

I  are  valuable  for  observations  upon  the  diatomaceje.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof  Smith's  paper  in  "  Silhman^s  Journal  '* 
for  September,  1865  ;  Mr.  R.  Beck's  paper  in  the  ^'  Microscopical  Jour- 
nal"  for  April,  1866;  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wenham,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Lobb,  and  others,  in  the  same  number, 
3«.  DArk-^ruujiil  llJu  ml  nation.— -In  this  place  I  must  allude  briefly 
to  a  mode  of  illumination  which  has  been  much  in  repute  of  late  years, 
and  which  is  very  advantageous  for  demonstrating  some  structures,  I 
refer  to  dark-grotmd  illuminaiion^  in  which  the  object  appears  to  the 
observer  in  relief  upon  a  black  ground.  In  this  mode  of  illumination, 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  investigations  upon  some  very  minute 
organisms,  such  as  the  diatomaceaey  the  direct  light  rays  are  prevented 
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from  penetrating  the  specimen,  and  passing  through  ihe  object-glass, 
but  the  preparation  is  highly  illuminated  upon  all  sides  by  light  made 
to  impinge  upon  any  point  of  circumference  in  a  very  oblique  direction. 
Thus  the  object  is  thoroughly  illuminated  upon  every  part  of  its  surface, 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  lies  appears  perfectly  darL 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  result  above  referred  to 
may  be  obtained.  One  very  simple  little  instniment  is  tcnued  a  ipot- 
glass y  and  consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  convexity  being  so  great 
that  rays  passing  through  it  converge  with  a  great  degree  of  obliquity, 
and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  short  distance  above  the  flat  surface  of 
the  lens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  small  circular  piece  of  black 
paper  in  order  that  the  passage  of  direct  rays  of  light  may  be  prevented. 
The  lens  is  fixed  in  a  brass  tube  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  at  the  proper  distance  below  the  object.  The  spot- 
ss  may  be  purchased  of  the  instrument  makers  for  about  is.  td, 

S3.  raraboioM  fUumlnatlfiii. —  77u  parabolic  rifltctor  or  Mr.  Wen- 
ham^s,  Mr.  Shadbolfs  artrmiar  condenser^  and  the  parabolic  illuminator  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  are  beautiful  instruments  for  producing  dark 
ground  illuminatioa  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  pU  XV,  fig.  j. 

Another  excellent  plan,  upon  a  somewhat  different  principle,  has 
lately  been  devised  by  Mr.  Wenham,  the  simplicity  of  which  recom- 
mends it  strongly  to  our  attention.  A  small  triangular  prism  is  placed 
beneath  the  object,  so  that  one  of  its  plane  surfaces  is  in  contact  with 
the  under  surface  of  the  slide  carrying  the  object.  The  light  is  refracted 
so  highly  that  none  passes  directly  through  the  object*  but,  being  thrown 
at  the  proper  angle  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  thin  glass  which 
covers  it,  is  entirely  reflected  fi*om  thence  upon  the  object  itself,  which 
is  thus  highly  illuminated.  Professor  Abb^  has  recently  devised  an 
immersion  illuminator  with  a  balsam  angle  of  138°. 

The  Immersion  Paraboloid  Illuminator^  designed  by  Dr.  James 
Edmunds,  is  described  in  the  *'  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal "  for 
August,  1877,  and  in  the  "Quekett  Society*s  Journal"  for  May,  1878. 
This  paraboloid  is  constructed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand^  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  the  Wenham  paraboloid,  and  it  is  mounted  and  used 
in  the  same  way,  fig.  3,  pi  XYI.  Its  top  is,  however,  plane,  and  has  to 
be  made  optically  continuous  with  the  under  surface  oj  the  slide  by  means 
of  a  drop  of  pure  glycerine  or  otlur  medium  of  high  refract ii^  index.  The 
paraboloid  is  made  of  hard  white  crown  glass,  and  the  area  of  tlic  plane 
top  is  stopped  out  beneath  the  base,  so  that  no  light  passes  directly 
through.  Its  formula  is  such  that  all  the  parallel  rays  of  light  entering  the 
base  are  made  to  converge,  by  total  inlcrn.il  reflection,  upon  the  object 
placed  on  the  slide,  and  the  plane  top  is  at  such  j>oint  below  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  as  to  allow  exactly  for  the  thickness  of  the  slide  and 
—nnecting  film  of  glycerine    With  the  usual  sub-stage  movements,  the 
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cane  used  one  of  Dubosq's  heliostats,  a  rather  expensive  instnimenl,  by 
which  the  whole  field  could  be  illuminated  by  any  single  ray  desired, 
and  by  the  movement  of  the  prism,  effected  by  clockwork,  this  parti- 
cular ray  was  prevented  from  passing  out  of  the  field. 

SH.  The  Diapbra^m  has  been  already  described  in  §  14.  The 
definition  of  the  structure  of  a  transparent  object  is  often  found  to  be 
very  much  clearer  when  only  the  more  direct  and  central  rays  of  light 
from  the  concave  mirror  are  allowed  to  pass  through  it  An  excellent 
Contrivance  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  has 
been  recently  devised  by  Mr.  Collins,  fig.  3,  pL  XVII.  Sre  also  §  39. 
Apertures  of  various  sizes  and  in  different  positions  are  made  in  the 
diaphragm,  so  that  pencils  of  light  of  different  forms,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  obliquit>%  may  be  made  to  impinge  upon  the  object. 

«t-  Aciiroiiiatic  Condciiser. — 'Fhe  illtimination  of  some  objects 
examined  with  high  powers  is  much  improved  by  causing  the  light  to 
pass  through  an  achromatic  condenser,  which  may  consist  of  an  ordinary 
achromatic  objective  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  focus,  arranged  in 
a  sliding  tube  immediately  beneath  the  stage.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments can  be  fitted  to  the  student's  microscope.  Mr  Quekett  has 
adapted  a  simple  lever  handle,  by  means  of  which  the  right  focus  is 
readily  obtained,  pi.  XV,  fig,  2,  p.  26.  TTie  instrument  is  not  an  expensive 
one,  if  it  be  made  of  a  French  combination.  I  have  often  obtained 
very  good  illumination  suitable  for  the  examination  of  most  tissues 
without  using  an  achromatic  condenser.  In  working  with  high  powers, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

S8.  Keiuer^ii  Efcpicce,  as  already  stated,  makes  a  most  valuable 
achromatic  condenser,  and  has  been  of  the  most  material  assistance  to 
me  in  many  of  my  recent  investigations-  The  observer  will  find  that  by 
stopping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  light  passing  through  the  condenser^ 
by  placing  over  the  upper  lens  a  thin  plate  with  a  very  small  central 
hole,  great  advantage  results  in  working  with  high  powers.  The  hole 
may  be  made  in  a  flat  piece  of  thin  brass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  very  slight  rim,  projecting  at>out  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  or  less  above 
the  top  of  the  condenser.  In  this  way  apertures  of  different  sizes  may 
be  tried  without  trouble.  My  friend  Mr  B.  Wills  Richardson  uses  stops 
over  the  condenser,  in  which  slits  and  holes  are  made  of  peculiar  shape» 
and  var)'ing  much  in  position,  some  allowing  only  a  very  small  pencil  of 
Ughl  to  pass  at  the  side*  (**  Microscopical  Journal,*'  January,  1866.  p.  la) 
90.  €ilJl«irii  Cotiitvniier. — Mr.  Gillett  has  adapted  a  diaphragm 
plate  and  stops  to  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  a  beautiful  instrument 
of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  Mn  Ross.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand 
have,  however,  improved  upon  it,  and  brought  out  a  much  smaller  and 
more  com[ucl  condenser,  which  is  attached  to  their  microscope.  The 
Rev   T    Tl.  Rt  mcIl'.  to  wlmm  we  arc  indebted  for  many  improvements  ir 
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this  direcHon^  has  contrived  a  valuable  hemispherical  condenser  tor 
examining  objects  marked  with  very  fine  h'nes  by  oblique  light.  **  Trans, 
Mic,  Soc*/'  1 86 1,  p.  59,  The  same  observer  has  recently  modified  his 
instrument  by  the  addition  of  another  lens,  by  which  arrangement  he 
is  able  to  obtain  a  ray  of  greater  obliquity  than  is  possible  by  ordinary 
methods  of  proceeding.  (**  Microscopical  Journal/'  January,  1867,  p.  3,) 

4e.  3¥ew  w«b«t«r  condeiiner. — lately  a  form  of  achromatic  con- 
denser,  which  passes  by  the  name  of  "  Webster's,"  and  like  the  eye-piece 
used  for  a  condenser,  lets  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  object,  has  been 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Highley,  Mr  Collins,  and  otlier  makers, 
Mr,  Collins*  ingenious  arrangement  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm,  instead  of  using  the  plate  with  holes  in  it,  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  fig.  3,  pL  XVII,  p.  34.  It  seems  to  me  likely 
that  this  will  stjpersede  other  plans  entirely.  This  condenser  is  well 
adapted  for  working  with  the  binocular.  Mr,  Collins  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  the  angular  aperture  by  the  addition  of  a  third  lens,  and  render 
it  really  achromatic  like  Reiner's  eye-piece  above  referred  to. 

Many  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  achromatic 
condenser  dunng  the  past  few  years,  most  of  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  achromatic  condenser  recently  introduced  by  Mr,  Swift,  which  com- 
bines several  \'aluable  pieces  of  sul>stage  apparatus.  It  contains 
centring  apparatus,  contracting  diaphragm,  polarising  apparatus,  spot- 
lens,  fig.  I.  pi.  XVI,  p.  28. 

Although  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  refer  to  the  above  different 
methods  of  modifying  the  illumination  of  objects,  il  must  not  be  sup- 
that  the  delicate  instruments  which  have  been  described  are 
mtial  for  beginners  engaged  in  ordinary  observation.  The  student 
may  even  pursue  some  branches  of  onginal  investigation  in  which  high 
powers  are  not  required,  without  employing  one  of  them.  In  special 
enquiries,  however,  great  advantatje  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  some 
of  these  instruments,  and  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  undertake  certain 
researches,  as  for  instance,  upon  the  nature  of  markings  on  diatoms  or 
Other  delicate  structures,  until  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
different  effects  resulting  from  their  use,  and  he  would  probably  soon 
find  that  by  modifying  the  plan  which  gave  the  most  favourable  results 
sdQ  better  definition  was  to  be  obtained,  or  new  facts  were  to  be 
demonstrated. 
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41.  Of  Drnwinir  oiijrrts.^ — The  student  cannot  too  soon  try  to 
deVmeate  what  he  demonstrates.  He  mW  teach  himself  to  observe  the 
more  accurately  and  the  more  quick!y  if  he  records  the  results  of  his 
work  in  pencil  sketches.     Any  one  can  teach  himself  to  draw  without 
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difficulty,  and  hy  a  little  practice  the  student  will  be  able  in  a  very  shoir 
time  to  make  a  drawing  of  what  he  oI)serves  in  the  microscope.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  no  real  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  minute 
structure  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  can  be  communicated  to  others 
unless  accurate  drawings  are  made^  for  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  an 
observer  to  attempt  to  describe  what  he  sees  in  word^,  and  such  descrip* 
tions,  however  careful  they  may  be,  scarcely  admit  of  comparison  with 
those  of  other  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truthful  drawing  of  what 
a  man  has  seen  recently  may  be  compared  with  drawings  which  may  be 
made  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  although  the  means  of  observation 
will  be  far  more  perfect  than  they  are  at  present^  such  comparisons  may 
be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  especially  in  preventing  erroneous  conclu- 
sions from  becoming  popular.  By  description  ingenious  persons  who 
take  the  pains  to  do  so  may  so  express  themselves  as  to  render  it  very 
doubtful  what  their  opinion  really  is,  but  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  drawing,  the  ambiguity  which  pertains  to  language  does  not  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  view  entertained 
when  the  obsen'ations  were  made.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  honest 
enquirer,  skilled  in  observation,  can  be  of  greater  use  in  his  time  than 
by  making  good  drawings  of  what  he  has  seen.  We  may  reasonably 
hope  that  those  who  follow  us  will  look  at  our  drawings,  if  we  are  careful 
to  make  honest  copies  of  nature,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  that  much 
of  what  is  now  written  will  be  read  some  years  hence,  when  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  department  of  science  we  love  to  develop  shall  be  com- 
pletely changed. 

In  delineating  an  object  magnified  by  the  microscope  it  is  important 
to  copy  it  accurately,  both  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
parts  to  one  another,  and  also  with  respect  to  size.  To  copy  the  size  of 
many  objects  exactly  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  if  we  rely  upon 
the  eye  alone,  but  there  are  several  ways  of  proceeding  by  which  accu- 
racy may  be  ensured. 

The  simplest  method  of  copying  an  object  magnified  in  the  micro- 
scope is  the  following  :  arrange  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  stilT  cardboard, 
so  that  it  may  be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  stage  upon  which  the  object 
is  situated,  on  the  left  side,  if  tlie  right  eye  is  the  one  used  for  observa- 
tion. If  we  now  look  steadily  at  the  object  with  the  right  eye,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  object  appears  to  be  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
paper,  and  it  may  be  clearly  seen  liy  the  left  ^e,  and  its  outline  be  very 
readily  traced,  the  movements  of  the  pencil  being  executed  by  the  right 
hand,  if  the  observer  is  not  able  to  use  the  left.  By  far  the  best  course, 
however,  is  for  the  observer  to  acquire  the  habit  of  observing  with  the 
left  eye,  in  which  case  the  paper  can  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
stage,  and  the  right  hand  used  for  drawing.  With  a  little  practice  the 
relative  position  and  correct  sixe  of  objects  may  be  insured   in   this 
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manner.   But  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  and  difficult  to  keep  the  image 
of  the  object  perfeclly  still. 

4j.  Camera  La«iiia. — The  camera  lucida  has  long  been  employed 
for  making  microscopical  drawings.  The  object  appears  to  be  thrown 
down  upon  the  paper,  and  with  a  little  practice  the  observer  may  trace 
the  lines  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil  with  exceeding  accuracy.  If  there 
should  be  any  blueness  round  the  edge  of  the  field,  the  distance  between 
the  prism  and  the  eye-glass  should  be  increased. 

43.  fit^ei  0i«k. — ^If  a  little  steel  disk  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  45 
degs,  with  the  eye- glass,  it  will  receive  the  magnified  image  of  the  object 
and  reflect  it  upwards  upon  the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  disk  being 
smaller  than  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  the  pencil  can  at  the  same  time 
be  well  seen,  while  the  image  apparently  thrown  down  upon  the  paper 
beneath  is  carefully  traced.     The  steel  disk  is  represented  in  pi.  XVII, 

fig*  5»  P-  34. 

44.  iveuinu  Tiiii  iaiM«  Refieetar. — The  simplest  and  cheapest 
reflector  for  microscopical  drawing  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  plate* 
glass,  slightly  coloured,  but  not  so  dark  as  to  prevent  an  object  being 
seen  through  it  perfectly.  This  is  also  arranged  at  an  angle  of  5  degs. 
with  the  eye-glass  ;  by  it  the  draughtsman  can  very  easily  follow  the  out- 
lines with  his  pencil  upon  the  paper*  This  instrument  is  represented  in 
pL  XVII,  fig.  4.  It  may  be  mounted  in  various  ways  so  as  to  conve- 
niently fit  on  the  end  of  the  eye-piece. 

In  order  to  use  either  of  the  above  instruments,  the  microscope  is 
arranged  horizontally,  and  the  paper  placed  on  the  table,  as  shown  in 
pL  XV,  fig.  4.  \ 

45.  ArraDKlnK  liiffiit  for  Drawtnp. — It  is  important,  however,  in 
using  these  instruments  that  the  light  should  be  carefully  arranged. 
The  image  should  not  be  illuminated  too  intensely,  and  tlie  paper  upon 
which  the  drawing  is  made  should  not  be  too  much  in  the  shade,  or  the 
point  of  the  pencil  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.  Experiment  can  alone 
decide  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  upon  the  object  and  upon  the 
paper,  but  with  a  little  pmctice  the  proper  degree  of  illumination  mil  be 
discovered.  The  object  appears  to  be  thrown  upon  the  paper,  and  its 
outline  can  be  very  readily  traced.  If  a  small  representation  is  desired, 
it  h  only  necessary  to  place  the  paper  upon  a  stand  a  few  inches  nearer 
to  the  reflector.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  large  diagram  is  required, 
the  distance  between  the  reflector  and  tlie  paper  must  be  increased.  By 
placing  tlie  diagram  paper  upon  the  lloor,  the  object  can  be  readily 
traced  with  a  long  pencil  In  this  manner  many  of  my  diagrams  have 
been  made.  Such  are  of  course  accurate  copies  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  more  tnir'  '  '  '  ''  ipied  from  draw- 
ings can  be.     In  making  micro:?(    ,                  ^  isiial  to  fix  the 

some  arbitrary  distaocei  as  10  iadicSi  froi  u     If 
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tiie  distance  be  alnys  tfe  sime,  the  dawii^  so  obluned  nay  be  cont^ 
pared  with  each  ochcr>  and  scales  of  meisiaaaem  waaf  be  appended 
them  by  proceeding  ia  the  manner  described  m  $  63« 

Mr.  Comad  W.  Cboke,  in  iS^s*  ^oiffntd  a  oev  insmancnt  for 
drawLivg,  which  he  terms  a  **  tmcrcgraphie camfia*  Bf  this instnimecit 
an  image  can  be  thrown  on  a  dicct  of  paper  phoed  in  a  1 
or  slanting  position,  so  that  anf  one  faaf  tnict  oa  the  pspo  the  i 
and  even  details  of  stmctnre  with  aeouacf.  It  k  as^il  also  for 
poses  of  demoQStrmtioo.  for  two  or  more  posoQS  niajr  at  the  same  tifi 
convenientiY  examine  the  tmi^  of  the  ob|ect  fdkt^ed  tipcm  the  pap 
The  head  of  the  observer  is  isolated  &om  external  I^i  by  means  of  a 
curtain  whidk  hXls  over  the  bsM±  of  bis  diair^  MeflMOtmcnt  of  the 
objects  shown  in  this  camera  may  be  rerf  easily  made,  and  boxwood 
scales  conesponding  to  the  magnilying  powers  of  the  difierent  objectiircs 
are  furnished  All  the  necessary  adjustments  can  be  efiected  from  i 
inside,  so  that  the  inconvenience  to  the  observer  of  contimuiBy  alte 
his  position  is  avoided  The  use  of  this  instmmcnt  b  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  examination  of  transparent  objects,  for  an  traa^  of  man| 
of  the  opaque  preparations  may  be  satis^ietoEily  thrown  on  the 
The  effects  of  dark  ground  illumination  (with  the  [larabolokl  and  ocfae 
instruments)  and  those  of  the  polanscoiie  may  also  he  shown  withou 
loss  of  definition.  The  accessory  instruments,  as  well  as  the  objectives 
used,  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  microscope  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion* The  whole  api>aiatus  is  made  to  fold  up  so  as  to  occupy  little 
space  for  the  sake  of  portability.  The  apparatus  was  fomished  by 
Mesarsw  Ross  and  Co. 

49*  Oi  nudans  Dmwlns*  wlilcfe  It  iM  Intended  ulioiild  be  EncrmTed. 
— With  a  little  practice  the  student  may  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  on 
wood,  and  the  engraver  will  often  be  able  to  produce  a  mor 
repnotentation  of  the  object  than  he  could  do  if  he  himself  •  ^ 
the  wood  the  drawings  of  the  microscopical  observer.     The  drawing 
should  first  be  made  roughly  on  paper,  in  order  to  obtain  the  size  and 
general  characters  of  the  object     A  piece  of  retransfer  paper  is  then 
placed  upon  the  prepared  wood  block,  and  the  prominent  lines  of  the 
drawing  transferred  to  the  wood  by  going  over  the  lines  with  some  f     . 
l>lunt*potnted  instrument     A  needle,  the  p)0mt  of  which  has  been  » 
nlightly  blunt  by  filing  it,  answers  very  well     By  using  moderate  pres- 
nure,  the  colour  of  the  retransfer  paper  is  impressed  upon  tlic  wood 
block,  the  lines  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  drawing.     These 
line^  arc  aftcmMrds  reproduced  by  lead  pencil,  corrected,  if  necessary, 
and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  drawing  filled  in  by  carefully  copying  from 
the  object  itself. 

If  the  cr  ,  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  drawing  with  the  difi 

parts  on  cui:  ig  sides,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  [ilace,  to  v^^^ 
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the  picture  with  ordinary  tracing  paper,  and  invert  the  tracing  upon  the 
retransfer  paper  on  the  wood-block,  as  the  impressions  are  of  course 
L  always  reversed  ;  or  a  reverse  may  be  obtained  by  copying  the  image  of 
'the  drawing  reflected  from  a  looking-glass.  Many  specimens  of  wood 
engraving,  the  drawings  of  which  were  placed  on  the  block  as  I  have 
described,  will  be  found  in  the  plates  in  this  volume. 

45.  PenciiM. — Excellent  lead  pencils  are  now  made  and  are  veif 
cheap.  Those  knowTi  as  Faber's,  ix.  9^.  a-dozcn^  are  among  the  best 
HH's  or  HHH*s  are  sufficiently  hard  for  ordinary  drawing  on  paper, 
but  for  drawing  on  wood  a  four  or  five  H  is  to  be  preferred.  Drawmgs 
of  microscopic  objects  may  also  be  made  with  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  a  fine 
brush  or  pen  being  used  If  the  observer  draws  on  wood,  he  will  save 
lime  by  representing  the  shading  as  a///;/,  and  different  kinds  of  shading 
ay  be  indicated  by  different  colours  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
'"in  the  usual  way. 

48.  Tract nif  Paper  is  a  very  transparent  paper,  obtained  by  soaking 
tissue-paper  in  some  oily  material,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Retracing 
paper  consists  of  tracing  paper,  upon  one  side  of  which  a  fine  red,  blue, 
or  black  powder  has  been  rubbed,  which  adheres  to  the  paper  pretty 

aly,  but  which  at  the  same  time,  may  be  readily  transferred  to  another 
face  if  firm  pressure  be  applied. 

49.  Wood  Bioektt  are  prepared  by  rubbing  a  little  dry  carbonate  of 
lead  and  brick  dust  moistened  with  water  upon  the  surface,  a  very  little 
being  allowed  to  dry  on.  In  this  way  a  smooth  white  surface  is  obtained, 
admirably  adapted  for  receiving  the  most  delicate  drawing.  It  is  well  to 
moisten  the  white  lead  with  a  little  very  weak  gum  water,  which  makes 
it  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  and  gives  a  very  smooth  face.  If  the 
iace  of  the  block  is  not  smooth,  it  may  be  nibbed  with  the  hand  or  a 
piece  of  hard  paper  or  wash-leather.  Every  observer  should  learn  to 
draw  on  the  wood  block  himself.  There  is  no  great  diffiruky,  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  draw  as  well  on  wood  as  on  card- 

j4 

so.  0f  oMalnlitu  Lltliopri^plisi  of  nicroHciiplcal  Drnwlug^ii* — I  think  It 
desirable  to  give  a  icw  directions  for  drawing  on  stone,  as  I  believe 
there  are  many  observers  who  would  willingly  give  up  the  necessaiy 
time  required  to  place  their  own  work  on  the  stone,  who  could  not  afford 
to  employ  a  lithographic  artist.  I  made  many  drawings  in  this  manner 
some  years  ago  to  illustrate  some  of  my  books,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
boy,  who  could  at  first  draw  but  litde,  was  able  to  execute  numerous 
drawings,  which  are  ver>'  accurate  copies  of  the  objects,  although 
in  execution  they  will  not  bear  comi>arison  with  artists'  work, 

IL  oriiwinip  OB  Trftnufer  Paper. — ^If  the  drawing  does  not  contain 
Duch  vcr)'  minute  work,  it  may  be  faintly  drawn  '•  ,  *  ifrd 

np/iu  traftsfer  paper^mih  lead  pencil,  direct  ii  pe* 
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The  lines  must  then  be  traced  with  a  pen  with  lithographic  ink.  The 
shading  is  effected  by  drauing  delicate  lines  made  with  the  pen  or 
with  lithographic  chalk.  The  latter  plan,  however,  is  not  well  adaptal 
for  making  transfer  drawings*  The  drawing  is  then  to  be  sent  to  the 
lithographic  printers,  where  it  is  damped,  placed  downwards  on  a  dry 
stone,  and  after  being  subjected  to  firm  pressure*  the  paper  is  peeled  off, 
and  the  preparation,  with  the  drawing,  left  on  the  stone*  The  latter 
is  removed  with  water,  the  drai^nng  properly  set,  and  the  printing  ink 
applied  with  the  roller.  The  whole  process,  including  the  printing, 
may  be  conducted  at  home  if  the  obser\-er  likes.  Small  lithographic 
presses  are  now  made  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  results  will  not  be  equal 
to  those  obtained  by  an  experienced  lithographic  printer, 

fts,  Transfer  Paper  fur  Lliliarraplile  0niwlii«  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Some  which  was  made  of  India  paper,  and  was  supplied  to 
me  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  of  St  Martin's  Lane,  answered  ex- 
ceedingly well 

S3«  orawinic  ©n  the  Stone. — ^There  are  two  plans  of  drawing  on  tlie 
stone  itself,  which  afford  better  results  than  the  preceding  method, 
but  much  practice  is  required  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  dra\iing  is  much  shaded  and  extreme  delicacy  of  outline  is 
unnecessar>\  the  outline  is  first  sketched  on  paper,  and  the  drawing 
retraced  on  the  stone  in  the  manner  described  in  §  46  j  the  outline 
may  then  be  followed  on  the  stone  with  ink — a  pen,  or  very  fine  sable 
hair  brush,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  shading  may  be  given 
with  the  lithographic  chalk.  The  chalk  is  to  be  very  finely  pointed  by 
cutting  downwards,  the  point  being  uppermost  (as  in  pointing  an 
ordinary  chalk  crayon),  and  held  in  a  handle  made  out  of  a  common 
quill  The  lines  are  to  be  made  very  gently,  repeating  the  strokes 
frequently  with  a  light  hand,  when  depth  of  colour  is  required,  rather 
than  by  leaning  heavily  so  as  to  remove  a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk 
at  once,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  stone.  When  chalk  shading  is  em- 
ployed, a  finely  grained  stone  is  required.  The  stones  can  be  provided 
and  prepared  by  most  of  the  lithographic  printers,  or  they  may  be 
purchased  of  various  firms  who  supply  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
required  by  lithographers. 

B4.  or  EnirraYiits  on  stone.^ — If  the  work  is  very  delicate,  as  ifi  the 
case  with  most  subjects  of  which  the  microscopical  observer  will  desire 
to  obtain  representations,  engraving  on  stone  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
process  is  very  simple,  but  he  who  intends  to  obLiin  good  results,  must 
be  content  to  spend  some  time  in  practice.  The  stone  for  an  engraving 
must  be  finely  polished,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  tinted  with  a  little  in- 
fusion of  logwood,  or  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  lamp  black,  which 
.  enables  the  draughtsman  to  see  his  fine  strokes  ver)'  distinctly.  The 
Lg^ne  of  the  drav^nng  is  traced  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  tlien 
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the  lines  are  to  be  scratched  upon  the  stone  with  a  veiy  fine  pointt  A 
needle  point  previously  hardened  by  being  heated  red  hot  and  suddenly 
dipped  in  cold  water,  inserted  into  a  strong  handle,  may  be  used.  I 
generally  used  an  etching  needle ;  the  point  of  which  was  sharpened  from 
time  to  time  upon  a  hone.  A  properly  pointed  diamond  is,  however,  fer 
better  than  a  needle.  The  dark  parts  are  shaded  by  lines  placed  very 
close  together,  or  cross-shading  may  be  adopted,  or  the  tint  may  be 
given  by  dots,  as  In  cojiper-plate  engraving.  Generally,  it  is  better 
to  try  to  obtain  the  appe:irance  of  texture  by  copying,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  character  of  the  tints  of  the  object  itself.  The  thickness 
of  the  line  in  the  impression  will  depend  upon  its  wiM  upon  the 
stone,  and  not  upon  the  //^/M  to  which  it  may  extend  into  it.  When  a 
thick  line  is  required,  it  is  desirable  to  make  two  or  three  narrow  lines 
near  to  each  other,  instead  of  one  wide  one.  After  all  the  lines  have 
been  scratched  in,  the  stone  is  sent  to  the  lithographic  printer,  who  will 
obtain  a  proof  of  the  engraving.  The  oily  material  which  is  applied 
adheres  to  the  rough  scratches  only,  and  subsequently  when  the  stone 
is  wetted,  the  ink  only  attaches  itself  to  the  oily  parts. 

SS,  Lltliiisraplilc  Ink,  1.1  thog^rap lite  Utonern. — The  ink  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fluid  state,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  solid  ink,  a  little  of 
which  is  rubbed  up  with  water  when  required.  Lithographic  chalk  may 
be  procured  of  different  degrees  of  hardness, — it  can  always  be  made 
much  harder  by  melting  it  and  rolling  it  into  sticks.  The  stones  are  sold 
by  the  pound.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  stones  large  enough  to  hold  four 
octavo  pages  of  drawings,  as  the  expense  of  working  a  stone  of  this  size 
is  but  little  more  than  one  large  enough  to  contain  only  a  single  plate. 

The  apparatus,  ink,  chalk,  &c,  alluded  to,  can  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Waterjow,  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kiniber,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  most  lithographers.  It  is  due  to  Messrs.  Harrison,  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  that  1  should  thank  them  for  the  kindness  they  have 
always  displayed  in  assisting  me  in  carT)'ing  out  this  and  many  other 
plans  of  producing  drawings.  Without  the  important  help  they  and 
their  workmen  have  afforded,  on  all  occasions,  my  efforts  would  probably 
have  failed,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  practical  lithography. 

Stt.  or  rcpreMiitlns  PecuJIarltlefi  of  Texture. — ^Success  in  drawing 
microscopical  specimens,  depends  mainly  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
dUferent  methods  of  shadmg,  by  which  the  idea  of  texture  may  bt 
given,  as  well  as  mere  difterences  of  hght  and  shade.  It  is  most 
diffjcult  to  give  general  directions  on  this  matter,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  method  of  illustration  determined  upon.  Various  tints  and 
textures  would  be  produced  in  a  different  manner  according  as  the 
drawings  were  engraved  on  copper,  stone,  or  wood  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  most  perfect  results  can  be  obtained  on  steel,  or  copper,  or  by 
engraving  upon  stone,  but  lb  e  methods  is  a  eerious 
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objection,  and  for  some  years  past  I  have  abandoned  them  in  favour  of 
wood  engraving.  This  process  possesses  many  advantages,  and  where 
a  great  number  of  illustrations  is  required  is  by  far  the  least  expensive, 
if  a  large  number  of  copies  can  be  printed.  Thtf  illustrations  in  the 
present  work  are  all  wood  engravings.  The  blocks  are  not  them- 
selves used  for  printing,  but  electrotype  facsimiles  are  prejxired,  which 
scarcely  deteriorate  at  all  by  wear.  These  arc  built  up  by  the  printer 
and  tlae  necessary  descriptions  placed  below  them,  eight  pages  being 
worked  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  large  number  of  illustrations  required 
can  be  produced  at  far  less  cost  than  lithographs  could  be  procured,  and 
alterations  can  be  introduced  in  successive  editions  without  diflRcuUy* 

Differences  of  texture  may  be  well  rendered  on  wood  if  tlie  engraver 
is  encouraged  to  execute  the  work  with  care  and  delicacy.  The 
observer  must  of  course  learn  to  draw  on  the  block,  and  either  copy 
the  particular  shading  he  requires  from  other  engravings,  or,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engraver,  may  introduce  various  plans  of  his  own. 
By  drawing  on  the  wood  himself,  not  only  does  he  save  one  third  of  the 
cost,  but  he  w^ill  obtain  far  more  faithful  representations  of  natural 
structures,  In  many  of  the  pbtes  of  this  volume  illustrations  of  different 
kinds  of  work  w^U  be  found.  By  attentive  examination  the  reader  will 
see  bow  each  different  appearance  is  produced.  None  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shading  represented  are  very  expensive,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  cross  shading  with  dark  lines,  which  is  most  expensive  in  wood 
engraving,  has  been  almost  entirely  avoided.  An  example  of  the  cross 
shading  work  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  plate  illustrating  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  beautifully  executed,  and  if 
the  observer  will  take  a  magnifying  glass,  and  bear  in  mind  that  every 
one  of  the  Uttle  white  spaces  has  been  cut  out  by  the  engraver  and  the 
black  lines  left,  he  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  and  care  required 
to  engrave  such  a  block.  The  wood  engraver  is  obliged,  unless  expense 
is  no  object,  to  shade  as  much  as  possible  with  parallel  lines,  which 
system  entirely  fails  to  produce  the  appearances  required  by  the  micro- 
scopist^  However,  by  simply  breaking  these  lines  at  short  intervals  by 
running  the  graver  across  tliem  and  keeping  them  a  little  irregular,  a 
variety  of  truthful  characters  may  be  produced  and  at  comparatively 
little  cost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  perfect  results  would  be 
obtained  in  wood  engraving,  if  the  observer  not  only  drew  upon  the 
block  but  engraved  the  drawings  himself,  and  1  see  no  reason  why 
many  might  not  do  this.  The  art  of  wood  engraving  may  be  learnt  in 
a  few  months,  and  although  the  process  is  tedious  and  occtipies  much 
time,  I  am  sure  that  the  greater  perfection  of  the  results  would  more 
than  compensate.  It  may  be  possible  in  certain  cases  for  some 
if  the  family  to  engrave  the  work  under  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
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server,  and  in  this  way  the  engraving  will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  the 
latter  had  perfonned  the  whole  work.  Wood  engraving  is  a  dcUglitful 
occupation  for  ladies  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  any  really 
good  wood  engraver  may  earn  two  pounds  a  week  or  more  if  he  only 
works  a  few  hours  a  day.  The  only  instruction  required  niay  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Gilk's  little  book  *'  The  Art  of  Wood  Engraving," 
published  for  is.,  by  Winsor  and  Newton,  5S,  Ralhbone  Place.  The 
apparatus  and  the  few  tools  required  may  be  obtained  of  Mr  Buck  and 
other  tool-makers,  of  Messrs,  Winsor  and.  Newton,  and  some  artists* 
colourmeri, 

S9«  Hn  tbe  Iiniiortance  of  OUscnrcrs  dell  neat  I ds^  their  own  Work. — 
It  will,  1  know,  be.  said  that  the  processes  of  drawing  on  stone  and 
wood  engraving  are  of  a  nature  which  a  skilful  draughtsmvin  can 
perform,  and  the  labour  which  a  microscopical  observer,  who  wishes  to 
cany  them  out,  must  be  content  to  bestow,  may  be  better  employed. 
Objections  of  other  kinds  might  be  urged,  but  I  feel  that  if  in  my  early 
days  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  lithographs  and  drawings  executed 
_>at  home,  very  few  of  the  illustrations  in  my  works  would  have  been 
^^Bpublished  Remembering  how  much  I  needed  at  one  time  the  little  in* 
^^B/ormation  given  here,  and  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  gaining  iu  I 
^^»  think  it  well  to  mention  the  most  important  points  in  case  some  of  my 

■  readers  may  be  desirous  of  trying  to  illustrate  their  own  obsen^ations. 

■  Natural  history  and  microscopical  societies  may  by  the  methods  I  have 
^^_  described  record  some  of  the  most  important  observations  of  their 
^B^embers,  and  at  very  small  expense,  if  the  work  is  carried  out  by  them- 
''         selves. 

The  student  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  task  of  microscopic 
drawing  and  engraving  is  an  easy  one.  It  is  quite  as  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  good  representation  of  any  microscopic  object  without  long 
and  careful  study,  as  it  is  to  produce  a  correct  copy  of  any  other  object 
in  nature ;  and  surely  it  is  hard  to  expect  a  draughtsman,  wiio  is  en- 
L^ij^cd  in  copying  various  subjects  to  spend  hours  in  looking  at  speci- 
iiicns  in  a  microscope,  observing  things  which  he  neither  knows  nor 
probably  cares  to  know  anything  about*  Neither  is  it  possible  that  any 
one  man  can  make  himself  fully  conversant  with  all  the  beautiful 
minutiae  in  every  branch  of  microscopic  enquiry.  It  is  true  that 
Mr,  Tuffen  West,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  have  taken  up  tliis 
kind  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and  have  produced  most  beautiful 
rc*i5ults.  I  believe  Mr.  West's  success  as  an  engraver  of  microscopic 
objects  to  be  due  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  subject,  and  to 
his  being  himself  a  very  skilful  microscopical  observer.  There  are 
many  drawings  of  microscopic  objects  which  ought  to  be  published, 
and  although  these  may  be  of  little  interest  to  persons  generally,  they  are 
Jicccssary  ur  those  who  are  working  at  special  subjects.     Howev^ 
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skilled  artists  may  be,  unless  they  have  devoted  very  great  attention 
to  the  microscope,  they  will  not  be  able  to  delineate  objects  so  truth* 
fully  as  the  observer  himself.  Few  artists  have  time  or  inclination  for 
microscope  study.  There  cannot  be  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  our 
own  time,  for  is  not  that  which  is  worth  observing  worth  recording,  and 
worth  an  expenditure  of  time  ?  Anything  tliat  has  been  correctly  ob- 
served is  worth  delineating  if  it  has  not  been  accurately  copied  before. 

Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  representing  various  micro- 
scopic textures  faithfully.  Photography  has  advanced  wonderfully,  and 
will  doubtless  assist  us  more,  but  there  are  many  structures  the  colour 
of  which  alone  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  photographs  of 
them,  and  there  must  always  be  many  appearances  which  can  only  be 
rendered  by  accurately  copying  by  hand.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  urge  on  all  those  who  wish  to  work  at  the  microscope,  to 
practise  dmwing  as  much  as  possible;  and  from  the  very  first  All 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  the  minute  changes 
incessantly  going  on  in  living  organisms,  depends  I  think,  in  great 
measure,  upon  accurate  copies  being  made  of  the  objects.  By 
drawings  only  is  it  likely  that  the  microscopic  work  of  the  present 
genemtion  will  be  useful  to  that  which  will  succeed  it. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  characters  of 
many  structures  in  such  a  way  that  their  peculiarities  could  be  repro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  another,  and  even  if  this  could  be  done,  so 
wonderfully  delicate  and  minute  are  the  observed  differences  in  many 
cases,  that  any  attempt  to  classify  an*!  arrange  our  observations,  with- 
out drawings,  would  be  hopeless,  and  will  become  more  impossible 
in  proportion  as  observations  multiply;  while  the  different  meaning 
attached  by  persons  to  the  same  words  and  phrases,  introduces  another 
difficulty  in  our  attempt  to  collate  and  deduce  inferences  from  the 
obser\'ations  which  have  been  made. 

Now  surely,  at  this  present  time,  our  knowledge  would  have  been 
much  more  extensive  as  well  as  more  accurate,  if  instead  of  long 
descriptions  we  had  been  furnished  with  accurate  drawings  of  the 
minute  structure.  It  is  true  that  all  persons  cannot  draw  well,  but  a 
very  little  patience  will  enable  anyone  to  copy  a  microscopical  specimen* 
An  accurate  copy,  although  it  be  very  roughly  executed,  has  an  aspect 
of  truth  about  it  which  is  unmisiakeable,  while  a  drawing  which  is  the 
offspring  of  the  imagination  instead  of  a  simple  copy  of  nature,  bears 
the  mark  of  untruth  in  every  line,  however  elaborate  and  unexcep- 
ttional)1c  its  execution  may  be.  Errors  of  ob3er\^alion  arc  much  more 
easily  detected  in  a  drawing  than  in  verbal  descrii^tion.  A  mistake  or 
Tnisinterpretation  expressed  in  a  dramng  can,  and  at  length  must  be, 
corrected  by  subsequent  observation,  while  ill-observed  or  1 

^oaked  in  obscure  language^  maybe  pro[sagatcd  :..  ;-     r      ^i 
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no  matter  how  false  they  are,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  refute  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  one  the  importance  of  making 
drawings  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  labour.  It  is  worth  any  sacrifice 
to  do  really  good  work,  and  if  every  observer  could  but  record  a  few 
accurate  delineations  of  structure  during  his  life,  the  results  of  the 
united  labour  of  those  now  working  would  be  very  valuable. 

1  would  also  strongly  urge  upon  observers  the  imix^rtance  of  at 
once  agreeing  upon  some  general  plan  of  delineating  microscopic 
objects,  so  that  our  observations  may  be  useful  to  all,  while  the  task  of 
those  who  will  hereafter  have  to  arrange  and  deduce  conclusions  from 
our  work  will  be  much  facilitated.  The  value  of  many  beautiful 
drawings  would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  scale  of  looths  or  loooths  of 
an  inch  was  appended  to  each  of  them,  and  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  object-glass  stated.  This  would  not  have  added  five  minutes  to  the 
time  required  for  the  task,  while  it  would  have  rendered  each  drawing 
comparable  with  others.  In  many  published  drawings,  the  magnifying 
[X)wer  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  in  others  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
has  been  wrongly  computed,  Every  one  who  copies  an  object  should 
state  the  magnifying  power  of  the  combination  of  lenses  he  employed, 
and  should  append  a  scale  magnified  by  tlie  same  combinations.  See 
§  64,  p.  45. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  desire  for  seeing  our  work  useful  to  one 
another  and  to  our  successors,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  above  remarks.  The  reader  must  not  conclude  that  I  am  in- 
sensible to  my  OTiiTi  shortcomings  in  these  and  many  other  matters,  or 
I  am  not  aware  that  every  drawing  I  have  published  might  have 
een,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  than  it  is. 

OK   MEASURING  OBJECTS  AND  ON  ASCERTAINING   THE   MAGNIFYING 
POWER  OF  OBJECT-GLASSES. 

Most  of  the  larger  and  complete  microscopes  are  furnished  with 

(Special   micrometers,  but   the   simple   method  of  measuring  objects, 

presently  to  be  described,  to  a  great  extent  supersedes  more  expensive 

ngements.     In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  reler  to  some  of  the 

^different  forms  of  micrometers  in  use. 

fts.  The  rob  web  Micrometer,    originally  applied    to  telescopes   by 

Lilamsden,  its  inventor,  can  be  fitted  to  die  upper  part  of  the  body  of 

^the  microscope.     A  fixed  cobweb  crosses  the  field  of  view,  and  parallel 

lo  this  is  another  cobweb  thread  which  may  be  brought  near  to,  or 

eparated  from  the  first,  by  turning  a  milled  head,  lo  which  is  attached  a 

^graduated  circle.     The  vah»»'  nf*- -uh  ili-oTif  an  iht  rlrrlo  Is  ;m( » rtnlned 

by  placing  an  object  of  k  -r/^r 

luated  to  '  hhs,  1  the 

l?er  of  dc  ilii:  1  an 
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inch*  From  these  data  a  simple  table  may  be  constructed,  and  the 
diameter  of  any  object  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  bringing  one  side 
of  it  up  lo  the  fixed  line,  and  causing  the  moveable  line  to  touch  the 
opposite  side.  If  we  ascertain  the  value  of  the  degrees  as  marked  upon 
the  circle  when  the  lines  are  separated  at  the  proper  distance,  we  may 
estimate  directly  the  diameter  of  the  object-  The  older  obser\ers  used 
to  measure  objects  by  means  of  very  delicate  wires,  separated  from  one 
another  by  certain  known  distances,  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-ptece, 
or  by  employing  points,  one  of  which  could  be  moved  Iiom,  or  towards, 
the  other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

SO.  «laekf»an*ii  Eyepiece  Micro  me  ten. — Mr.  Jackson  arranged  a 
micrometer  slide  in  the  eye-piece  so  that  it  could  be  brought  over  the 
magnified  image  of  the  object  by  means  of  a  screw. 

eo.  8ta«e  nicrofiieterti. — Within  the  last  few  years,  lines,  separated 
from  each  other  by  certain  known  but  very  minute  intervals,  have  been 
ruled  upon  slips  of  glass  by  means  of  a  diamond  attached  to  a  beau  til  ul 
instrument,  provided  with  a  most  delicate  arrangement  for  moving  it 
the  required  distance  from  the  last  line  engraved  A  second  line  is  then 
ruled,  then  a  third,  and  so  on.  Excellent  stage  micrometers  of  this 
kind  have  been  ruled  by  the  late  Mn  Jackson,  After  his  death 
Mr.  Jackson's  micrometer  engine  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ackland,  of  the 
firm  of  Home  and  Thornthwaite,  Strand,  who,  I  believe,  now  rules  most 
of  the  stage  micrometers,  and  from  whom  the  slides  may  be  obtained. 

01.  Tent  tibjecu. — To  such  wonderful  perfection  has  this  process  of 
ruling  lines  upon  glass  been  carried,  that  M.  Nobert  of  Griefswald,  in 
Prussia,  has  engraved  lines  upon  glass  so  close  together  that  more  than 
100,000  would  go  in  the  space  of  an  English  inch.  Several  bands,  each 
containing  many  lines  equidistant  from  one  another,  were  engraved 
upon  one  slip  of  glass,  but  the  lines  in  each  different  band  were  separated 
by  gradually  diminishing  intervals,  constituting  a  series  which  could  he 
readily  submitted  to  examination  one  after  another.  By  aid  of  these 
the  defining  poiver  of  any  object-glass  could  be  atimafed.  As  test  objects, 
they  are  equal  to,  and  even  rival,  many  natural  objects  which  have 
hitherto  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  delicate  lines  on  some 
of  the  diatomacea*  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  i -50,000th  of 
an  inch,  while  the  finest  lines  engraved  by  M,  Nobert  are  less  than  the 
i*ioo,oooth  of  an  incli  apart. 

The  podura  scale  is  a  most  excellent  "  test  object."  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  highly 
skilled  obseivers,  having  the  advantages  of  excellent  apparatus,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  markings  upon  this  wonderful  scale  are  not  yet  con- 
clusively determined.  Great  differences  in  ap[)earances  result  accorrling 
to  the  method  of  examination  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  the  same 
be  examined  as  a  transparent  object  and  under  dark  ground  illuuu..^ 
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tion^  the  difference  is  so  great  that  most  would  conclude  that  they  had 
seen  two  distinct  objects.  With  the  aid  of  Dn  Edmunds*  parabolic 
illuminator  (page  28)  the  markings  appear  as  little  spatulate  bodies 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  scale. 

According  to  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  United  States,  Grararaatophora 
subtilissinia  and  Hyalodiscus  subtil  is  are  the  most  delicate  tests, 
("Smithsonian  Contributions/*  vols.  II  and  VII  ;  also  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hendry^  "  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Science,"  voL  I,  p»  179,  1861 ;  one 
by  Messrs,  Sullivant  and  Wormley,  **  Silliman's  American  Journal," 
Jan.  1861.) 

For  testing  the  penetrating  power  of  an  object-glass,  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  lying  on  different  planes^  as,  for  example,  those  distributed  to 
vessels,  particularly  the  small  arteries  of  the  frog  and  neul,  or  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  palate  of  the  same  animals,  or  very  delicate  fibres 
of  striated  muscle,  mounted  in  glycerine,  may  be  employed.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object-glasses  with  a  ver^^high  angle^  although 
very  valuable  for  researches  upon  the  diatomaceas,  and  other  delicate 
objects  of  extreme  tenuity,  do  not  answer  so  well  for  investigations  upon 
the  structure  o(  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  as  glasses  of  a  moderate 
or  low  angle.  This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  the  remarks  on  "  Test 
Objects/'  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  **  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,** 
pp*  141,  et  seq. 

In  order  to  measure  the  diameter  of  an  object  the  glass  slide  upon 
which  the  lines  have  been  engraved  (i-i 000th  or  i-iooth  of  an  inch 
apart  according  to  the  magnifying  power)  may  be  placed  beneath  the 
object  upon  the  sLige.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  only  suitable  for 
low  powers,  since  the  object  and  lines  cannot  be  in  focus  at  the  same 
moment,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  obtain  a  very  correct 
measurement. 

62*  Simple  ^etiioi]  of  Measuring  OIUect«« — The  most  simple  and 
efficacious  method  of  measuring  objects  is  with  the  aid  of  the  camera 
lucida  or  neutral  tint-glass  reflector  referred  to  before,  §  44*  We  proceed 
as  follows  :  the  microscope  is  arranged  as  already  described  for  drawing, 
%•  4»  pl'  XV,  p.  26.  In  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  placed  an  ordinary 
glass  micrometer,  the  lines  of  which  are  separated  by  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Care  being  taken  that  the  microscope  is  arranged  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  paper,  the  lines  magnified  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
object  glass  are  carefully  traced  with  a  hard  pencil  The  micrometer  is 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  object  whose  diameter  is  to  be  ascertained. 
In  pi.  XV^Il,  fig,  8,  lioth  micrometer  lines  and  objects  are  shown 
magnified  by  the  same  power.  The  object  is  traced  over  the  lines»  or 
upon  another  piece  r*  red  with  the  scale  by  the  aid  of 

m  a  slate,  or  upon  pieces  of 
';liat  any  object  may  be  at 
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once  measured.      We   require  of  course  a  different   scale  for  each 
power. 

Scales  may  be  made  on  pieces  of  gummed  paper,  and  one  of  them 
may  be  afhxed  to  every  microscopical  drawing.  Fig.  7,  pL  XVII  shows 
several  such  scales  magnified  by  diiferent  powers.  Thus  the  size  of 
every  object  delineaterl  may  be  at  once  ascertained,  and  the  trouble  of 
making  individual  measurements  saved,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
inconvenience  of  a  long  description  of  the  dimensions  of  various  objects 
is  avoided,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  tedious  or  less  pro6table  to 
the  reader. 

In  comparing  the  representations  in  books  of  the  same  object 
delineated  by  different  observers,  it  will  lie  found  that  great  confusion 
lias  resulted  in  consequence  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  object-glass 
not  having  been  accurately  asoertained,  and  an  object  said  to  be  magni- 
fied the  same  number  of  times  by  two  authorities  is  not  unfrequently 
represented  t^^^ice  as  large  by  one  as  it  is  by  the  other.  This  discrepancy 
in  most  cases  arises  from  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glasses  not  having 
been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  fir^t  instance.  1  cannot,  therefore, 
too  strongly  recommend  all  microscopic  observers  to  ascertain  for  them- 
selves  the  tnagrti/yttig  p&iver  of  every  (*bjcd'giass  and,  to  prepare,  in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  described,  a  scale  of  measurement  by  which  the 
dimensions  of  €i*cry  object  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  The  plan  of  appending 
to  every  microscopical  drawing  a  scale  magnified  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  object  represented,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  giving  measurements 
in  the  text,  while  it  is  free  from  any  of  the  objections  above  referred  to. 

OS*  On  Ancertalnliiff  the  NavnlfjlDgr  Power  of  UlUcct-slAssci.^ — 
AlUiough  the  several  object-glasses  are  termed  one  inch,  one  quarter  of 
an  inch,  one-eighth,  &c,,  the  magnifying  power  of  each  is  not  fixed  and 
definite,  for  the  quarters  of  some  makers  magnify  with  the  same  eye- 
piece many  times  more  than  those  of  others.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  every  observer  should  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  his  diiferent  glasses.  Suppose  I  wish  to  know  how  much 
a  French  quarter  magnifies.  The  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  micrometer 
is  placed  in  the  field,  and  the  magnified  image  is  tltrown  by  means  of 
the  neutral-tint  glass  reflector  upon  a  scale^  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths  of  inches,  placed  ten  inches  below  the  eye-piece.  If  the  magni- 
fied one-thousandth  of  an  inch  covers  about  two*tenths  of  an  inch,  the 
glass  magnifies  200  diameters  \  if  it  covered  one  inch,  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch  must  have  been  magnified  1,000  times,  but  in  this  case  it  only 
corresponds  to  the  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore  the  one-thousandth 
is  magnified  200  times.  For  lower  powers  tlie  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  scale  may  be  employed  The  manner  of  ascertaining  the  magnify- 
ing power  is  therefore  exceedingly  simple  ;  but  it  is  very  important  for 
the  observer  to  know  the  magnifying  power  of  every  lens  with  each 
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It  eye-piece,  and  he  should  ascertain  this  before  he  commences  10 
make  any  observations.  This  simple  process  will  be  readily  understocd 
if  fig.  10,  in  pi.  XVII,  be  carefully  studied.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  glass  stage  micrometer^  divided  to 
looths  and  i,oooths  of  an  inch,  which  can  be  purchased  for  51,  o^.,  and 
an  inch  scale  divided  into  tenths. 

04.  Ta  AMccrtmln  tlie  mameter  of  tax  Object. — ^If  an  object  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  micrometer,  and  its  outline  careliilly  traced  opon  paper, 
its  dimensions  may  of  course  be  easily  ascertained  by  comparison  with 
the  micrometer  lines,  the  magnifying  power  used  being  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

In  order  to  apply  this  plan  to  microscopical  drawings  generally,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  simplest  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly saves  much  trouble.  Scales  are  carefully  dravm  upon  gummed 
paper,  the  magnifying  power  and  the  micrometer  employed  being  stated, 
as  represented  in  pi.  XVII,  fig,  7.  If  a  number  are  drawn  together,  one 
of  the  rows  can  be  cut  off  and  appended  to  the  paper,  upon  which 
the  drawing,  magnified  in  the  same  degree^  has  been  made.  The 
obsen^er  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  drawing  these  scales  upon 
paper,  by  having  them  engraved  on  wood  or  stone,  and  several  copies 
struck  oft  This  is  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  the  drawings  which 
illustrate  my  observations,  and  the  scales  have  been  copied  in  the  plates 
in  all  my  publisihed  works. 

6ft.  iit«Qdarda  of  Measurement. — ^In  this  country  we  usually  employ 
the  English  inch,  but  on  the  continent  the  Paris  line  =  -0888,  or  about 
i-iith  of  an  English  inch,  and  the  millimetre ='03937  English  inch, 
are  very  generally  used.  The  sign  '"is  used  to  signify  "  of  a  line," 
while  "  signifies  **of  an  inch." 

00*  ConTerftion  «f  Forelifii  Standarttii  of  Meaiinreiiicnt!i.— In  order 
to  compare  the  researches  of  different  authors,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
convert  one  expression  of  measurement  into  another.  The  accompany- 
ing table  of  Dn  Robertson*s  {**  Edin.  Month.  Jour,  of  Science,"  Jan,, 
1852)  will  be  found  of  use  in  making  these  calculations.  See  Table, 
p*46. 

Deputy  Inspector-General  Lawson  gives  the  following  rules  for  con- 
verting different  standards  of  measurement  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
my  "Archives  *'  (vol  II,  page  292).  A  unit  is  required  that  will  admit 
of  microscopic  measurements  being  expressed  in  the  smallest  number 
of  figures,  and  permit  of  foreign  measures  being  easily  converted  into 
English,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  decimal  notation  should  be  adopted  to 
facilitate  comparisons  bct^veen  the  measiu-ements. 

Most  microscopic  measurements  are  greater  than  the  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  for  an  object  of  this  diameter  can  onJv  be  measuicd 
with  accuracy  when  magnified  by  the  ^^j  or  ^\y.  See  pai 
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merits  of  the  case  therefore  may  be  stated  in  decimals  of  an  English  inch 
by  'ooioi,  and  if  the  two  ciphers  next  the  decimal  point  be  struck  out, 
and  the  first  number  be  considered  the  unit,  it  may  be  written  i*"oi,  in 
which  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  the  unit  Tliis  method  will  embrace 
nearly  every  microscopic  magnitude  in  three  consecutive  figures. 

A  millimetre  contains  '0393 7  English  inch  or  39*'37  ;  according  to 
the  method  proposed,  the  length  to  be  converted  wilt  seldom  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  this.  To  convert  millimetres  into  thousandths,  shift  the 
decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right  and  multiply  by  4  ;  if  greater  accu- 
racy be  required,  subtract  i^  from  the  second  place  of  decimals  for  each 
of  the  nearest  numbers  of  units  of  the  product.  Thus  o'"'"*25o  be- 
comes 2*50,  which  X  4=  10*00,  from  which  subtract  '15;  and  9*^35 
is  obtained  as  the  value  in  thousandths  of  an  English  inch,  while  o""»*25 
is  equal  to  9*^84,  which  differs  from  the  former  by  a  quantity  too  small 
to  measure. 

To  convert  thousandths  of  English  inches  into  millimetres,  add  i| 
in  the  second  place  of  decimals  for  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the 
sum,  divide  by  4,  and  shift  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,  thus 
— to  9'*84  add  '-15  and  the  sum  6^999-2-4  =  2-498,  and  shifting  the 
decimal  point  "^'2498,  which  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  *^^*25p  the 
correct  quantity, 

A  French  line  contains  *o888  English  inches.  The  French  and 
Prussian  lines  are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  same  rule  will  serve  for  the 
conversion  of  both.  To  convert  lines  into  thousandths  of  an  inch^ 
shift  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  9; 
if  greater  accuracy  be  required,  stibtract  i^  from  the  second  place  of 
Jecimals  for  each  of  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the  product.  Thus 
o**'*i25  becomes  1*25,  which  x  9  =  11^*25,  from  which  subtract  ''14, 
and  the  value  in  thousandths  is  found  to  be  ii^'io,  which  is  correct. 

To  convert  thousandths  into  lines  add  1^  in  the  second  place  of 

kfdecimals  for  each  of  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the  sum,  divide  by 

'  9.  and  shift  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,  thus^ — to  i  i^io  add 

^•14,  the  sum  11 '25  divided  by  9,  and  the  decimal  point  shifted  one 

place  to  the  left,  gives  o'"'i2S,  as  before. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  apply  the  corrections  noticed 
above,  but  by  remembering  the  short  rules  given,  any  one  on  reading  a 
foreign  work  may  correct  the  measurements  as  he  reads,  and  insert  them 
in  the  margin  without  delay  or  interfering  witli  his  progress. 


Method  of  finding  the  same  Spot  in  a  Specimen, 

OT.  or  oiiirklnff  the  Ponltlon  of  aa  Objcct.^ — Various  plans  have 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  marking  the  exact  position  of  a 
minute  object  in  a  specimen,  so  that  it  can  be  found 
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pliicod  In  the  field  of  the  microseape  whenever  fequifei    A  fine  Ibe  of 

IvamiMh  or  HmnMwick  bbek  may  be  drawn  round  it,  or  a  small  and  vciy 
thin  mctdl  tube  (about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  ma^  be  m 
liiwd  with  the  varnish  and  pressed  upon  the  glass  cover,  so  as  to  en 
Ihe  imrlinilar  object  with  the  line. 

I  Mr*  Hridgman,  of  Norwich^  has  deigned  an  instrument  for  <lr.iv  j 
n  circle  ujwin  the  thin  glass  with  a  diamond  point  (**  Micro.  Joum.,"  ; . 
in,  \h  837)*  'Hiis  instrument  ts  represented  in  pi.  XVII,  fig.  1 1,  p.  54, 
A  IN  a  brtwi*  rap  fitting  upon  the  end  of  the  object-glass,  which  it  entirely 
Govern  up  rtiul  |»rotcci§  from  injury ;  B,  a  stem  soldered  to  the  side  of 
the  r»p  with  the  ui»per  end  having  two  projecting  sides  to  steady  the 
fintin  nf  ( ',  #»  and/,  which  arc  firmly  secured  to  it ;  C,  an  clastic  arm  of 
harnint^rr<l  braim,  which  carries  at  its  lower  end  D,  a  lever  of  thin  brass 
^ilttte,  having  a  fnigmcnt  of  diamond  inserted  in  its  thinner  end,  and 
diriirily  under  the  tciitre  of  the  cap  A  ;  e  and/are  two  springs,  premising 
upon  the  Hhorter  end  of  the  lever  D,  the  longer  one,/,  has  a  hole  to 
allow  the  niTcw  ^  to  [MVifi  without  touching  it;  g,  a  screw  holding  the 
two  flprin^jn  and  the  elastic  ann  to  the  arm  of  the  cap;  ^»  a  tniiled 
•erew  to  adjunt  the  elastic  arm,  C,  so  as  to  bring  the  diainond  point 
nway  frnin  the  centre,  ac  conhng  to  the  siie  of  the  ring  required.  When 
llu!  (ili)rrl  liiiH  been  found,  the  cap  carrying  the  diamond  is  placed  on 
the  object 'gla«<i  and  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  the  diamond  point  is 
|m»iighi  lull)  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  then  it  is  turned 
ouiul,  and  iIuih  a  line  is  drawn  round  any  object^  so  that  it  can  be 
lly  found  at  any  future  time. 

Thin  name  end  has  been  gained  in  another  manner.     Graduated 
.     icales  have  been  aflixed  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  measure 

»fhc  exact  amount  of  movement  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  direction ; 
the  sHdc  being  placed  in  position  against  a  stop  at  the  side.  The 
number  on  the  two  scales  is  noted  when  the  object  is  seen  in  the  field,  and, 

I  by  placing  the  stage  opposite  the  same  numbers,  at  any  future  time  the 
object  must  appear  in  the  same  position.    Many  such  ingenious  "  finders  '* 
hive  been  i»ropoacd.     A  very  simple  and  efficient  one  is  represented  in 
'     pi  XVII,  fig.  6,  in  wliich  the  scales  are  ruled  on  paper  (Mr.  Wright, 

I**  Microscopical  Journal,"  vol  I,  p.  302,  1855),  which  is  afterwards  fixed 
Upon  the  stage.     It  is  better  to  have  the  lines  ruled  on  the  brass  itself. 
Baile/s  Uttiversai  /ndkattyr, — Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  the  United  States, 
has  described  an  instrument  for  registering  the  positions  of  various 
objects  upon  a  slide,  in  vol  IV  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 

Iscopical  Science."  This  indicator  is  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  sta^e  of 
the  microscope,  care  being  taken  that  the  centre  of  the  indicator  corre- 
sponds to  the  centre  of  the  object-glass.  The  mode  of  using  the  indi- 
eaior  is  obvious. 

All  such  devices  have,  however,  been  superseded  in  cases  where  the 
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microscope  is  provided  with  a  travelling  stage,  by  the  two  following  very 
clever  arrangements,  the  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Malt  wood  (**  Trans. 
Microscopical  Societ}\"  vol.  VI,  ih  59,  1858),  the  second  by  Mr, 
Bridgman,  of  Nonvich.  In  order  to  use  Maltwood's  finder,  a  little  stop 
is  placed  upon  one  side  of  the  stage,  in  contact  with  which  one  end  of 
the  finder,  and  afterwards  the  glass  slide  containing  the  object,  can  be 
placed.  The  finder  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  numbers  are 
arranged  in  minute  squares.  These  run  in  two  directions,  vertically  and 
horizontally,  so  that  in  each  square  there  are  tw^o  different  numbers, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  central  square,  w^hich  of  course  contains  two 
25's.  Any  object  having  been  found,  its  exact  position  may  be  regis- 
tered by  removing  the  slide  and  placing  on  the  stage  the  finder.  The 
numbers  seen  in  the  field  are  then  marked  on  the  slide  itself,  and  the 
same  spot  can  alwa)'s  be  found  by  looking  for  these  numbers  on  the 
finder,  moving  the  stage  till  they  come  in  the  centre,  and  then  substitu* 
ting  the  slide  for  the  finder.  The  numbers  and  lines  are  photographed 
on  the  finder  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  costs 
7^.  6(i.  A  few  of  the  squares  of  a  Maltwood's  finder  are  represented  in 
pi  XVII,  fig.  9,  p.  34. 

•9.  Mr.  iiridffiiian*N  Finder,  which  is  sold  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holborn, 
consists  of  a  curved  bar  fixed  to  the  stand  of  the  microscope  and 
capable  of  being  moved  upwards  and  downwards  upon  a  hinge  joint 
The  bar  terminates  with  a  fine  point,  and  when  pressed  down  this  point 
comes  upon  a  piece  of  paper  gummed  to  one  end  of  the  slide,  and 
makes  a  slight  prick,  or  it  may  be  tipped  with  ink  if  preferred.  When 
the  observer  sees  an  object  which  he  desires  to  find  again,  a  mark  is 
made  with  the  point  In  order  to  find  this  same  spot  at  any  future 
time,  it  is  of  course  only  necessary  to  place  the  slide  in  such  a  position 
that  the  original  mark  exactly  corresponds  with  the  point  of  the  finder» 
and  the  part  of  the  specimen  nmst  then  be  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  This  plan  is  so  simple  and  efficacious,  that  it  will  probably  super- 
sede the  various  finders  which  have  from  lime  to  time  been  invented. 


APPARATUS   AND    INSTRUMENTS    REQUIRED    IN    GENERAL   KflCROSCOPICAL 

RESEARCH. 

00.  Spirit  i^&mp. — The  spirit  lamp  may  be  made  of  brass,  tin,  or 
fitted  with  a  ground  glass  cap.  It  may  be  provided  with  a  stand 
'  holding  w^atch-glasses,  pi  XVIII,  fig,  3.  Brass  lamps,  to  w^hich  a 
small  retort-stand  is  adapted,  may  also  be  purchased  of  the  instrument 
makers. 

^•,  wire  Retort  Stands. — Simple  wire  stands,  made  like  retort- 
stands,  which  are  fixed  to  a  heavy  leaden  foot,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  little  instruments  to  the  microsT'  The  rings  can 

be  readily  raised  or  lowered  at  plea  «"pport 
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light  objects,  such  as  glass  slides  over  a  lamp,  test-tubes^  flasks,  and 
watch-glasses»  pi  XV^IIl,  fig.  2, 

Ti.  Tripods  are  made  of  thick  iron  wire,  and  are  useful  for  supt>ort-  J 
ing  several  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  microscopical  research,  pL  XVII  I,  J 

figs.  4i  5-  I 

1«,  Bra«9  Plate. — ^The  brass  plate  should  be  about  six  inches  long  byi 
two  broad,  and  about  the  thickness  of  thin  millboard.     It  should  l>ej 
supported  on  three  legs,  of  a  convenient  height  for  the  spirit  or  other  ' 
lamp  to  be  placed  underneath,  or  the  brass  plate  may  be  supported  on 
one  of  rhc  rings  adapted  to  Mr.  Highley's  gas  lamp,  pi  XIV,  fig.  4,  p.  24. 
It  is  used  for  heating  glass  sHdes  in  order  to  fix  on  the  glass  cells  with  the  1 
aid  of  marine  glue,  for  mounting  objects  in  Canada  balsam,  and  for 
other  purpoiics.  wh«:re  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  be  applied 
to  glass,  which  is  very  liable  to  crack  if  exposed  suddenly  to  the  naked 
flame.     These  different  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  figured  in  pi 
XVIII,  fig.  I. 

la.  Ttoc  Water  Oaili  is  of  great  use  for  dr)ing  objects  previous  to 
mounting  them  in  Canada  balsam.     The  object  may  be  pkced  in  a  , 
small  porcelain  basin,  or  large  watch-glass,  or  it  may  be  simply  laid  upon  ] 
a  flat  plate.     The  basin  or  plate  is  then  placed  over  the  vessel  contain- 
ing  water,  to  which  heat  may  be  applied,  fig.  6,  pi  XVIII.     In  order 
llaat  vessels  of  different  sizes  may  be  heated  upon  the  bath,  it  is  conve-  I 
nient  to  have  a  few  pieces  of  thin  copper  plate,  with  holes  of  different 
sizes  cut  in  them,  adapted  for  watch*glasses  and  small  vessels,  fig.  7,  <i,  \ 
The  advantage  of  drying  by  a  steam  heat  consists  in  there  being ^no 
danger  of  destroying  the  texture  of  the  object  by  the  application  of  too 
high  a  temperature.     A  water-bath  may  be  very  reatlily  extemporised  by  ' 
placing  two  porcelain  basins  one  above  the  other,  water  being  poured 
into  the  lower  one.  These  may  be  supported  upon  a  tripod  or  upon  one 
of  the  rings  over  the  spirit-lamp,  fig.  3.  I 

J^or  Cutting  thin  Sections  of  Tissues  and  Dissectian.  I 

94.  »caipeii.— The  observer  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  three  or  1 
four  ordinary  dissecting  knives  or  scalpels  for  general  use.     One  should 
be  strong  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hard  substances. 

IS.  Ooai»le-efisrd  HeaJpeU^ — For  cutting  thin  sections,  a  knife  of  the 
form  of  a  lancet,  but  much  narrower,  will  be  found  useful,  and  where  , 
only  sections  of  small  dimensions  are  required,  this  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  Valentin's  knife.     In  cases,  however,  where  a  section  is 
wanted  of  considerable  size,  the  latter  instrument  must  be  used.     The 
double-edged  scalpel  should  be  very  thin,  pi  XVIII,  p.  8,     Beautiful 
scalpels  of  this  form  have  been  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Wci.si,  of  the  I 
Strand,  and  also  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  joo,  Oxford  Street.     In  making  a  I 
section,  ai\er  cutting  a  clean  iuiiacet  the  point  is  made  to  perforate  die  I 


DOUBLE-BLADED   KNIFE, 
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surface,  and  carried  along  at  a  proper  depth,  so  as  to  cut  its  way  out, 
Tlie  width  of  the  section  may  then  be  increased  by  carrying  the  knife 
from  side  to  side. 

76.  Section  Knife  of  a  Hew  Form. — A  new  section  knife  has  been 
devised  by  Deputy  Inspector-General  Lawson,  for  cutting  very  thin 
sections  of  soft  tissues.  The  general  form  of  the  knife  is  represented  in 
pi  X VIII,  figs.  9  and  lo.   It  is  fully  described  in  my  *'  Archives,"  vol.  Ill; 

91.  Houble-biaded  or  Vatentln'ft  Knife. — -This  instrument  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  making  thin  sections  of  soft  tissues,  but  care  is  required 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  It  is  soon  made  blunt  if  used  for  cutting 
fibrous  or  cartilaginous  textures.  By  its  aid  very  beautiful  sections  of 
the  kidney,  liver,  and  other  soft  glandular  organs  may  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  blades  should  always  be  dipped  in  water  or 
glycerine  just  before  use,  for  if  wet  the  operation  of  cutting  is  facilitated* 
and  the  section  more  easily  removed  from  between  the  blades.  Imme- 
diately after  use  the  blades  should  be  w^ashed  in  water  and  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth  or  piece  of  wash-Ieather.  If  a  drop  of  water  gets  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  knife  where  the  blades  meet,  the  screw  must  be  taken 
out,  and  each  blade  cleaned  separately.  With  care  in  cleaning  it,  the 
knife  may  be  kept  in  use  a  long  time. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Valentin's  knife  ;  in  one  the  blades  are  sharp 
on  both  edges  and  of  a  lancet-shape,  and  in  the  other,  which  I  much 
prefer,  they  are  sharp  at  the  point  and  wide  at  the  base,  so  that  the  cut 
ting  edge  slants  downwards  from  the  point,  and  they  only  cut  on  one 
side,  plate  XIX,  fig.  2.  The  best  form  of  Valentin's  knife,  however,  is 
that  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Matthews,  fig.  i.  The  blades  of  this 
knife  can  be  completely  separated  from  one  another  and  easily  cleaned. 
The  distance  between  the  blades  is  regulated  by  a  little  screw,  which  is 
a  most  convenient  arrangement.  This  knife  has  been  further  improved 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  by  the  addition  of  two  screws,  so  that  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  blades  is  secured, 

98.  lULcori. — A  strong  knife  made  like  a  razor  is  very  valuable  for 
making  thin  sections  of  many  tissues,  pi  XIX,  fig.  4,  p.  52. 

t9,  sriftsom  are  useful  instruments  for  cutting  small  thin  sections  of 
different  tissues.  The  most  convenient  form  for  this  purpose  is  one  in 
which  the  blades  are  curved,  as  in  pL  XIX,  fig.  6.  When  only  very 
fiioall  portions  of  a  tissue  are  required  for  examination,  they  will  be 
more  readily  removed  with  the  scissors  than  with  any  other  instrument. 
Several  pairs  of  scissors  are  required  for  microscopical  purposes.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  form  used  for  dissection,  a  small  pair,  with  curved 
blades,  a  pair  of  very  delicate  scissors  with  blunt  points,  fig.  $,  such  as 
are  employed  for  the  dissection  of  insects,  will  b**  '      e 

tunc  since,  I  demised  a  new  form  of  spring  sciss< 
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the  microtome.  These  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  dissecting  the  ] 
nervous  systems  of  insects,  for  following  out  the  delicate  ramifications  \ 
nenes  and  otlier  minute  dissections,  pi  XIX,  p.  52,  fig.  7.  I  strongTf  1 
recommend  all  students  to  practise  the  dissection  of  the  ner\"ous  s)'Stem  I 
of  insects  and  of  other  small  animals.  See  method  of  dissection  under! 
water,  j  144,  p.  91. 

so.  weedics  of  various  sizes  are  very  useful  instruments  to  the 
microscopist  They  are  required  for  making  minute  dissections ;  for 
tearing  or  unravelling  various  tissues^  ui  order  to  display  their  eleroejilary 
structure^  and  for  separating  any  minute  object  from  refuse  or  extraneous 
matter,  previous  to  its  being  examined  and  mounted*  Very  thin  needles 
are  useful  for  separating  substances  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  whQe 
under  observation.  Needles  wliich  have  been  fLittened  at  the  points,  I 
and  subsequently  hardened,  tempered,  and  sharpened  on  the  two  edges, 
make  capital  knives  for  very  delicate  work,  or  the  pins  used  by  the ' 
surgeons,  and  termed  hanlip  pms^  may  be  sharpened  on  a  hone  and 
used  with  advanti^e.  The)^  may  be  inserted  in  a  small  wooden  stick, 
pL  XIX,  p,  52,  fig,  3,  or  held  in  tlie  handle  of  a  crochet  needle.  Mr. 
Matthews  hae  lately  made  some  needles  with  cutting  edges,  which  are  j 
very  useful  for  making  minute  dissections. 

91.  Forceps. — A  pair  of  thin  brass  forceps  will  be  found  convenient  j 
for  appl)Tng  the  thin  glass  cover  after  the  preparation  has  been  placed  j 
upon  a  ^de  or  in  a  cell     A  jiair  of  dissecting  forceps  is  also  required 
by  the  microscopist.     One  pair  should  be  strong  unth  straight  limbs,  tJ^e 
other  pair  should  be  small,  with  thin  curved  blades,  terminated  with  ] 
somewhat  circular  ends,  and  flattened  at  the  points*  the  surfaces  slightly 
roughened.    These  forceps  are  represented  in  pi  XIX,  fig,  8L 

Forceps  for  holding  minute  objects  under  the  microscope  are  made  1 
to  fix  upon  the  stage,  or  fit  on  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  pi  XIX,  j 
fig.  9. 

Leaves  and  feathers  and  other  flat  objects  can  be  examined  by  being  I 
placed  flat  on  a  glass  slide,  covered  or  not  covered,  or  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  placed  in  position  wrdi  the  stage  forcejjs.     Mr.  James  I 
Smith  has  invented  a  leaf-holder,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
desire  to  jirosccute  particular  researches  in   this   direction   with  low 
powers,  ^rhe  instrument  in  question  is  described  in  the  "  Microscopical  I 
Journal"  for  July,  1866,  p.  100. 

m%.  wootfen  Forreps  made  of  box-wood,  with  broad  ends,  are  con-J 
venient  for  holding  the  glass  slides  when  hot,  as  when  cells  are  to  be  | 
fixed  on  with  marine  glue,  for  if  held  with  cold  metal  forceps,  tj 
often  cracks.  The  same  object  may  be  gained  more  simply  by  i 
to  the  limbs  of  an  ordinary  i»air  of  forceps  pieces  cut  from  a  common  j 
cork.  Modifications  of  the  simple  spring-clips  described  in  p.  58^  niajrl 
also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  dlfiim:  Enscrzsess  absre  refared  10  maj  be  obtained  picked 
in  a  casc^  of  M::  Ojj^  aad  of  \(r.  Svi& 

G^ass  SizJe:^  ii£m  Glau,  Waici-^iusa,  Glau  Shades. 

•s.  wn  CTbm  Mirij  tbe  edges  of  wiuch  have  beea  pcor<r!y 
ground  ai^i  polisbetf,  maj  be  obcained  ready  for  use,  at  six  shilliz^  p^r 
gross^  or  tber  m^j  be  e£s£I j  cct  oat  viih  dke  dianxxxi  azid  dse  eddies 
ground  on  the  griniing  slab.  The  slides  nov  in  commoa  use  in  this 
country  are  three  i=.A±es  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  reconiine::d  the  obsexrer  to  employ  slides  whether  of  metau 
wood,  or  glass  of  this  size  oojt  for  microscopical  purposes^  The  glass 
slides  should  alvays  be  made  of  thin  plate-glass,  and  pieces  as  dear  as 
possible  should  be  s&ected. 

S4.  TUB  CtaM. — .\n  object  placed  for  mmination  upon  a  gli5s 
slide  should  be  alvays  protected  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass  be£xe  :t 
is  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  for  examination.  Thin 
^ass  now  used  for  microscopical  purposes  is  called  C3rlinder  giasB^  and 
1  believe  all  or  nearly  all  diat  is  used  \s  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ounce, 
of  Birmingham.  It  may  be  obtained  of  difierent  degrees  of  thickness. 
Thin  glass  in  sheets  should  be  kept  in  fine  sawdusL  As  it  is  imperfectly 
annealed  it  is  very  rea^lily  broken.  Wlien  cut  up  in  small  (Heces.  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  linie  box,  with  a  little  powdoed  stardu  which 
prevents  the  pieces  being  broken,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  starch  frDm  the  suffice,  or  Ae  obser\-er  will  be  conrlnually 
discovering  starch  in  sj-ecimers  in  which  he  would  little  expect  to  nr.d 
it  For  cutting  the  thin  ghss  an  instmment  termed  a  Tcr:f:n^  Jians.-'i.: 
is  employed,  and  this  is  also  used  by  some  observers  for  writing  the 
name  of  the  preparation  upon  the  glx^s  slide,  pL  XX,  ng.  S,  p  54.  As 
a  general  rule,  however.  I  think  it  better  to  write  the  name  of  the 
specimen  upon  a  small  label  which  can  be  gimuned  to  the  glass. 

OF   CLE.\NrNG  THIX   CLASS- 

The  thin  glass  is  easily  cleaned  ^ith  the  aid  of  an  old  cambric 
handkerchief  If  the  glass  is  excessively  thin  it  should  be  placed  upon 
a  pad  of  clean  ^^riting  paper.  The  thin  glass  being  firmly  kept  in 
contact  with  the  paper  by  pressing  firmly  ^ith  the  finger  of  one  hand. 
it  is  carefully  \i-ip^d  with  the  handkerchief,  a  fold  of  which  is  twisted 
round  the  index  finger  of  the  other.  The  piece  of  glass  is  next  turned 
round  and  the  other  side  wiped  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  then  taken 
up  in  the  forceps,  breathed  u{X)n  and  placed  over  the  specimen. 

G/ass  Cells  are  described  in  §§  124  to  135.  Ordinal}-  thin  glass  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  and  already  cut  into  squares  and  circles, 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton,  High  Holbom. 
For  the  very  high  powers  the  thinnest  pieces  must  be  selected  firom  a 
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Dnsiderable  quantity*     Messrs.   Powell  and  Lealand  supply  the 
glass  for  use  with  their  twenty-fxfth.     See  Part  VL 

Brass  cells  and  tin  cells  are  referred  to  in  §  i  iS. 

8S.  Wafeb  €3i«sftes  of  various  siites  should  be  kept  by  every  observer, 
as  they  are  convenient  for  many  purposes.  They  cost  about  a  shilling 
l>er  dozen,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  watch-makers.  The  lunette 
glasses  are  useful  for  examining  substances  in  fluids  with  low  powers,  as 
in  these  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  fluid  of  nearly 
unifonn  depth. 

The  little  porcelain  raoulds  in  which  moist  colours  are  kept,  and  the 
little  circular  and  oval  shallow  dishes,  used  by  the  artist's  colourmeo. 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  receiving  microscopical  specimens  while 
shaking  in  various  solutions  prioj  to  examination  or  mounting.  They 
may  be  covered  by  circular  pieces  of  glass. 

8«.  Gbum  Ahaden. — Every  microscopist  should  be  provided  with 
from  six  to  twelve  small  glass  shades  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  to  protect  objects  from  the  dust  which  are  being  mounted. 
The  cheap  slightly  green  propagating  glasses,  now  commonly  sold  at  all 
the  glass  shade  shops,  are  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  They  cost 
from  2d,  to  5^.     These  shades  are  figured  in  pi.  XX,  fig.  i. 

Glass  slides,  thin  glass  and  watch-glasses  are  included  in  some  of  " 
the  cases  of  instruments  and  apparatus  sold  by  many  of  the  microscope 
makers. 

VARNISHES,    CEMENTS,    AND   MARINE    GLUE. 

The  chief  cements  employed  in  microscopical  work,  are  Gold  size^ 
ScaIing-7oax  varnish^  Sidufitin  of  sluUlac^  Solution  of  asphalt^  Marim 
glue,  Canada  kilsam.  Gum  Damar  irt  Bcmol^  Gum^  and  a  French  mntnt 
composed  of  lime  and  India-rubber.  These  cements  are  used  for 
attaching  the  glass  cell  to  the  glass  slide,  for  fixing  the  cover  upon  the 
preparation  after  it  has  been  properly  placed  in  the  cell,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  liquid  cements  should  be  kept  in  wide-mouUicd  bottles, 
or  in  capped  bottles,  fig,  2,  pi  XX,  p.  54,  or  in  pots  with  tin  or  brass 
covers,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  1,  p.  %%. 

87.  o©td  «ix«  is  j>repared  by  melting  together  gum  animi,  boiled 
linseed  oil,  red  lead,  litharge,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  turjientine.  Gold 
size  adapted  for  microscopical  purposes  may  be  also  prepared  as  fol* 
lows  : — 25  parts  of  linseed  oil  are  to  be  boiled  with  one  part  of  red 
lead,  and  a  thinl  part  as  much  umber,  for  three  hours.  The  clear  fluid 
is  to  be  poured  off  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  yellow 
ochre,  which  have  been  previo\isly  well  pounded.  This  is  to  be  added 
in  small  successive  portions,  and  well  mixed ;  the  whole  is  then  again 

be  well  boiled,  and  the  clear  lluid  poured  off  for  use.     In  tliis  country 
Jold  siiie  maybe  obtained  of  any  varnifih  maker. 
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CEMENTS,  ^^^^  5  J 

9ejiiiitir.wax  Tarniiii  is  easily  made  by  dtssoWng  the  best 
sealing-wax  of  any  colour^  in  tolerably  strong  alcohol.  This  cement  iSj 
however,  apt  to  dry  rather  brittle,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  used  in 
cases  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  cell  perfectly 
air-tight.  It  forms,  however,  a  good  varnish  for  the  last  coat  Various 
colours  may  be  kept  according  to  taste, 

99.  aotutton  of  staeii-iac  IS  a  very  good  cement  for  fixing  down  the 
thin  glass  cover.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  spirits  of  wine* 
The  shelMac  should  be  broken  in  small  pieces,  placed  in  a  bottle  with 
the  spirit,  and  frequently  shaken^  until  a  thick  solution  is  obtained, 

J^e/fs  Cement — A  good  cement  for  specimens  immersed  in  glycerine 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Bell,  chemists,  Oxford-street  This,  I  believe,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Tomes,  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact  com- 
positiotL     It  appears  to  contain  shell-lac  and  gold  size. 

«o.  oaiiuLr  t'ement. — This  is  made  by  dissolving  gum  Damar  in 
Benzol,  and  is  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cements, 
especially  when  glycerine  is  used  as  the  preservative  fluid. 

01.  Brunswick  Black.— Solution  of  asphalt  in  turpentine  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brunswick  black,  may  be  obtained  at  any  oil- 
shop,  and  forms  a  most  useful  cement,  both  for  making  very  thin  cells, 
(§  ri6),  and  also  for  fixing  on  the  thin  glass  covers.  If  a  little  solution 
of  India-rubber  in  mineral  naphtha  be  added  to  it,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  cement  cracking  when  dry.  For  this  hint  I  have  to  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Brooke.  I  have  many  preparations  which  have  been 
cemented  with  Bruns'wick  black  which  have  kept  well  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  It  is  always  desirable,  however,  to  paint  on  a  new  layer 
from  time  to  time,  perhaps  once  in  twelve  months. 

Common  Brunswick  black  is  made  by  melting  one  pound  of  as- 
phaltum,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound  of  linseed  oil,  and  a  quart  of. 
oil  o(  turpentine.  The  best  Brunswick  black  is  prepared  by  boiling 
together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  foreign  asphaltum,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  which  has  been  previously  boiled  with 
half  an  ounce  of  litharge  until  quite  stringy ;  the  mass  is  then  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  as  much  as  may  be  required 
to  make  it  of  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  often  improved  by  being 
thickened  with  lamp  black.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cement 
ts  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Eulenstein,  of  Stuttgart,  finds  that 
equal  parts  of  Brunswick  black  and  gold  size  with  a  very  little  Canada 
balsam  forms  a  good  lasting  cement,  which  does  not  crack  or  contract 

B3.  Harine  Glite.^ — This  substance  was,  I  believe,  first  used  for 
niicToscopical  purposes  by  Dr.  Goadby,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving,  separately,  equal  parts  of  .shell-lac  and  India-rubber, 
in  coal  or  mineral  naphtha,  and  afterwards  mixing  the  solutions 
thoroughly  with  the  application  of  heat     It  may  be  rendered  thinner 
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by  the  addition  of  more  naphtha.  Marine  glue  is  dissolve  by  naphthi, 
ether,  and  solution  of  potash.  It  is  preserved  well  in  a  tin  box.  The 
manner  of  using  marine  glue  and  the  different  cements  I  have  alluded 
to  is  described  in  §S  1 16,  122. 

93.  Cement  for  mttaehliis  Qatta  Perchm  nr  Indljurulilier  to  the 
OlBM  Slides. — A  cement  for  attaching  cells  of  gutta  percha  or  India- 
rubber  to  the  glass  slide  may  be  made  as  follows : — According  to 
Harting,  gutta  percha  is  to  be  cut  into  very  small  pieces  and  stirred,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  with  fifteen  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  gritty,  in- 
soluble matter,  which  the  gutta  percha  always  contains,  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  straining  through  Unen  cloth,  and  then  one  part  of  shell-lac  is 
to  be  added  to  the  solution,  kept  at  a  gende  heat,  and  occasionally 
stirred.  The  mixture  is  to  be  kept  hot  until  a  drop,  when  allowed  to 
fall  upon  a  cool  surface,  becomes  tolerably  hard.  When  required  for 
use,  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated,  and  a  small  quantity  placed  upon  the 
slide  upon  which  the  cell  is  to  be  fixed ;  the  slide  itself  is  then  to  be 
heated. 

94,  Caoada  BalAam,  a  thick  viscid  oleo-resln,  which  becomes  softer 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  much  employed  by  microscopical 
obser\^ers  :  formerly  it  was  used  for  cementing  cells  together,  but  this  is 
now  effected  more  readily  by  the  aid  of  marine  glue.  If  it  be  exposed 
to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  volatile  oil  is  expelled,  and  a  hard  brittle 
resin  remains  behind.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  mounting  hard  dense 
textures  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  great  power  of  penetrating,  and  its 
highly  refracting  properties,  the  structure  of  many  substances,  which 
cannot  be  made  out  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  is  rendered 
manifest  by  this  medium.  Canada  balsam  should  be  preserved  in  a  tin 
box,  fig.  I,  pL  XXIV,  p.  88,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  the  dust ;  or  in 
a  bottle  having  a  cap  to  it.  The  balsam  should  be  kept  veiy  clean, 
othen^-ise  preparations  mounted  in  it  wU  be  spoilt  by  the  accidental  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies.  It  has  been  frequently  recommended  that 
the  oldest  specimens  of  balsam  should  alone  be  employed  for  micro- 
scopical preparations.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  balsam  becomes  very 
thick,  and  unfit  for  use  :  it  may,  however,  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of 
turpentine,  ether,  or  chloroform.  Turpentine  is  apt  to  render  the  balsam 
liable  to  become  streaky  some  time  after  the  preparation  has  been  j 
mounted,  and  bubbles  aie  not  unfrequently  formed  in  it, 

Fesseis  for  Keeping  Canada  Balsam  in. — The  tubes,  made  of  thick 
tin-foil,  used  for  artists*  colours,  with  a  small  cap  that  screws  on  to  the 
top,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Suffolk,  are  very  convenient  receptacles  for  the 
presentation  of  Canada  balsam.  As  they  contain  no  space  for  air,  the 
balsam  does  not  become  hard  and  unmanageable,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  it  is  kept  in  bottles  or  tin  pots.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
using  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  as  the  quantity  of  balsam  required  can 
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always  be  forced  out  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Other  cements 
and  varnishes  can  be  kept  in  the  tin  tubes  also  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  as  well,  however,  to  keep  tJiem  in  an  upright  position,  to  prevent 
the  cement  from  running  into  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  so  fixing  the 
top  too  tightly. 

0&.  ii4i]utif»ttJi  of  c'niifiiia  BaiNam. — Canada  balsam  is  soluble  in 
ether,  but  the  best  solvent  for  it  is  chloroform.  Many  very  delicate 
structures  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  by  immersing  them  in  a 
chloroform  solution.  Sufficient  chloroform  is  added  to  make  a  solu- 
tion that  will  run  freely.  As  the  chloroform  evaporates  the  balsam  be- 
comes more  viscid  and  gradually  gets  hard.  Solutions  of  Canada  balsam 
in  chloroform  are  now  much  used  for  mounting  different  parts  of  in* 
sects,  various  tissues,  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  and 
many  objects  of  general  interest  Mr.  Hepworth,  of  Croft's  Bank,  was 
among  tlie  first  to  use  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  chloroform  for 
mounting  objects.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heys  (**  Trans.  Mic.  Soc,"  Jan.,  1865,  p. 
19)  prepares  the  solution  as  follows^  Old  balsam  is  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient chloroform  to  make  it  quite  fluid  so  that  it  will  drop  easily  from 
the  Hp  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  The  prepared  balsam  is  then  poured 
into  long  thin  half-ounce  phials,  corked  up,  and  set  aside  for  at  least  a 
month.  The  balsam  thus  prepared  is  clearer  and  sets  much  more 
quickly  than  if  mixed  with  the  chloroform  at  the  time  it  is  required  for 
use.     A  solution  of  balsam  in  Benzol  is  referred  to  on  p.  90. 

00*  Arramremeiits  for  pr«N9liis^  down  the  Thin  Glji«9  CoT«r  while 
ilie  Balaam  or  Cement  In  ticconiln^  hara.— Some  specimens  which  are 
more  or  less  elastic,  immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  gelatin,  and  other 
media  require  firm  pressure  to  be  maintained  upon  the  thin  glass  until 
the  balsam  or  the  cement  by  which  It  is  attached  to  the  slide  shall  have 
hardened.  Many  specimens  immersed  in  fluids  require  to  be  made 
thinner  and  more  transparent  by  being  subjected  to  moderate,  but 
sustained  pressure,  while  the  cement  in  which  they  are  embodied  or  that 
by  which  the  thin  glass  cover  is  fixed  down  gradually  becomes  dry  and 
hard.  Other  specimens  require  very  firm  pressure  while  the  process  of 
drying  goes  on.  Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  producing 
ressure  and  for  maintaining  it  in  uniformity.  A  very  simple  plan  is  to 
place  a  small  piece  ©f  wood,  about  an  inch  in  height,  upon  the  cover. 
This  may  be  fixed  in  its  place  by  passing  a  piece  of  thread  over  it,  and 
ing  it  at  the  back  of  the  slide;  or  the  wood  may  be  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  ring.  Ordinary  weights  may  also 
be  used,  or  springs  arranged  as  in  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised 
by  Mr.  Gorham.  My  friend.  Mr.  White,  has  also  suggested  a  very 
simple  and  effective  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  a 
ent  lever,  which,  by  acting  upon  a  screw,  can  be  forced  doN^m  upon 
^tbe  thin  glass  with  the  amount  of  pi  '  -mother  form 
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of  instrument,  with  a  graduated  spring,  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  U-  ' 
Isbell,  pL  XXI V,  fi§,  2,  p,  88.     The  compressonum  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  if  a  small  piece  of  cork  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  thin  gln^s  to  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  glass 
of  the  compressorium  itself, 

Mr.  Hoblyn»  of  Bath  ("Archives  of  Medidnc,"  vol  III,  p.  140),  has 
devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  instru- 
ment, a  number  of  slides  may  be  placed  at  the  same  time,  and  a  gradu- 
ated pressure  exerted  upon  each  of  them,  pL  XX,  fig.  10,  p.  54. 

The  above  pieces  of  apparatus  have  however  been  superseded  by 
the  use  of  the  simple  q^ring  clip  devised  by  Dr.  Maddox  ("  Trans.  Mic  1 
Soc./' July,  1865,  p.  84).  This  is  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  brass 
wire  in  the  form  represented  in  pL  XX,  fig,  3.  The  end  which  is  to 
press  upon  the  thin  glass  must  be  filed  perfectly  flat,  or  a  piece  of  flat 
cork  may  be  fixed  to  it.  Or,  in  cases  where  the  glass  cover  is  very  thin, 
^  smaller  piece  of  thicker  glass  may  be  placed  upon  it  and  the  spring 
■Bowed  to  press  upon  the  latter.  This  clip  has  been  modified  by 
Mr.  Webb,  as  represented  in  pi  XX,  p.  54,  fig.  4.  These  clips  may  be 
obtained  at  r^.  61/.  and  zs.  per  dozen  of  Mr.  Baker,  Holborn,  and  of 
Mr.  Swifl,  University  Street. 

Another  very  simple  and  efficient  spring  clip  was  suggested  by  Dr.  T.  ^ 

F.  Allen,  of  New  York.     This  was  made  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  watch 

■pring,  bent  in  a  spirit  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  so  that  a  small 

~  portion  of  one  end  would  press  gently  on  the  cover,  the  other  on  the 

under  surface  of  the  glass  slide.     A  number  of  such  springs  may  be 

made  out  of  any  old  watch  spring. 

97.  Cum.^Thick  gum  water  will  be  found  very  useful  for  attaching 
labels  to  preparations,  and  also  for  fixing  on  the  thin  glass  cover  when 
preparations  are  mounted  in  the  dry  way.  It  is  prepared  by  placing 
common  gum-arabic  in  cold  water,  and  keeping  the  bottle  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  solution  has  become  sufficiently  thick.  It  should  always 
Be  strained  before  it  is  placed  in  the  bottle  for  use. 
r  Gum  water,  thickened  with  powdered  starch  or  whiting,  is  a  very 
useful  cement  for  attaching  the  glass  cover  in  the  case  of  preparations 
mounted  dry.  When  dry  it  forms  a  hard  white  coating.  The  addition 
of  a  little  arsenious  acid  will  prevent  the  growth  of  mildew.  Another 
very  convenient  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  powdered  gum  in  a  weak 
solution  of  acetic  acid. 

mi.  Prettcli  CciiiiMit  eompfisefl  of  Lime  and  lnaift-nili1»er. — The 
French  cement  composed  of  lime  and  India-rubber  is  very  valuable  for 
mounting  all  large  microscopical  preparations.  The  principal  ad- 
%^ntages  arc,  that  it  never  becomes  perfectly  hard,  and  it  therefore  per- 
mits considerable  alteration  to  take  place,  under  the  influence  of  vjuy- 
iMflBMi^ture,  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell  without  the  enttaoce 
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of  air  It  also  adheres  very  intimately  to  glass,  even  though  it  be  per- 
fectly  smooth  and  unground. 

If  a  glass  cover  is  to  be  attached  to  a  large  cell  containing  fluid, 
we  may  proceed  as  follows :— A  small  piece  of  the  cement  is  to  be 
taken  betw^een  the  finger  and  thumb  and  carefully  rolled  round  until  it 
can  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  before  any  of  the  fluid 
is  introduced.  The  cement  is  to  be  slightly  pressed  down  with  the 
finger  previously  moistened.  It  will  adhere  intimately*  The  preserva- 
tive fluid  with  the  preparation  are  now  introduced  and  the  cell  filled 
with  fluid  which  indeed  is  allowed  to  rise  up  slightly  above  its  walls* 
The  glass  cover,  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  external  dimensions  of  the 
ctfll,  and  slightly  roughened  at  the  edges,  is  to  be  gently  breathed  upon. 
One  edge  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  cement,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  gradually  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  is  now  seen  to 
wet  each  part  of  the  cover  successively,  until  it  completely  covers  the 
cell,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  superfluous  fluid  is  pressed  out  By 
the  aid  of  any  pointed  instrument  a  very  little  cement  is  removed  from 
one  part,  so  that  more  6uid  may  escape  as  the  cover  is  pressed  down 
gently  into  the  cement.  The  pressure  most  be  removed  very  gradually, 
or  air,  of  course,  H*ill  enter  through  the  hole,  A  bubble  of  air  entering 
in  this  manner  may  often  be  expelled  again  by  pressure,  or  it  may  be 
driven  out  by  forcing  in  more  fluid  through  a  vcty  fine  syringe  at 
another  part  of  the  cell ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  in  the  first  instance.  The  edge  of  the  glass  cover  being  thoroughly 
embedded  in  the  cement,  the  small  hole  is  to  be  carefully  plugged  up 
with  a  small  piece  of  cement,  and  the  cell  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  still 
for  a  short  time,  when  it  may  be  very  gently  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth. 
The  edges  of  the  cement  may  be  smoothed  by  the  application  of  a 
warm  iron  wire,  and  any  superabundance  removed  with  a  sharp  knife. 
A  little  Brunswick  black  or  other  liquid  cement  may  be  applied  to  the 
edges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  whole  a  neater  appearance. 

The  cement  is  made  as  follows : — A  certain  quantit)^  of  India- 
rubber  scraps  is  carefully  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  covered  iron  pot, 
1'he  mass  must  not  be  permitted  to  catch  light  Wlien  it  is  quite  fluid, 
lime,  in  a  perfectly  fine  powder,  having  been  slaked  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  is  to  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  mixture  being  well 
stirred.  When  moderately  thick,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  well 
beaten  in  a  mortar  and  moulded  in  the  hands  until  of  the  consistence 
of  putty.  It  may  be  coloured  by  the  addition  of  vermilion  or  other 
colouring  matter.     I  have  several  preparations  which  have  been  placed 

the  creosote  and  naphtha  solution  in  large  cells,  and  they  are  now 
rfectly  air-tight,  although  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
ley  were  first  put  up.    The  Umc  and  India-rubber  cement  answers  well 
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for  fixing  on  the  glass  tops  of  large  preparation  jars,  and  looks  vei^ 
neat;  but,  if  moderately  strong  spirit  be  used,  a  little  air  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  jar. 

As  ceraente  are  required  in  different  investigations  for  making 
apparattis  of  various  kinds,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  venture  to  re- 
publish the  following  receipts,  which  have  been  taken  from  "The 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry,"  though  few  may  be  required  by  micro- 
scopists. 

08**  0ttier  c«mrntp. — A  good  nibber  cement  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  part  India-rubber  in  two  parts  linseed  oil,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bole,  say,  about  three  parts. 

For  amber  and  tortolseshell,  a  cement  was  made  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  mastic  and  linseed  oil,  and  warming  gently.  This  cement 
should  be  used  warm. 

To  unite  wood  to  wood,  a  thick  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol  may 
be  used.  It  is  well  to  put  a  piece  of  ftne  gauze  or  crape  betw^een  the 
broken  surfaces  of  wood,  and  then  press  them  tightly  together  until  tlic 
cement  becomes  perfectly  firm.  Another  good,  durable  cement  for 
woodwork  is  made  by  fusing  together  shell-lac,  mastic,  and  common 
turpentine,  and  adding  some  broken  isinglass. 

For  attaching  small  objects  to  anything  turned,  a  mixture  of  colo- 
phoniura,  turpentine,  and  yellow  wax,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pulverized  sealing-wax,  answers  nicely.  The  cement  sets  quickly  and 
holds  well. 

To  fasten  knives  and  forks  in  silver  handles,  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  melted  black  pitch  and  one  part  of  fine  brick-dust  may  be  used.  It 
must  be  used  warm, 

A  varnish  or  cement  to  protect  wood  from  the  action  of  mineral 
acids,  alkalies  and  corrosive  gases,  like  chlorine,  is  made  from  six  parts 
of  colophonium  and  three  parts  of  wood  tar  by  healing  together  in  an 
iron  kettle  on  a  furnace  in  the  open  air,  and  then  stirring  in  four  parts 
of  fine  brick-dust     The  varnish  is  applied  with  a  brush  while  warm. 

An  excellent  cement  for  glass  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  India- 
rubber  in  sixty  parts  of  chloroform,  then  adding  thirty-four  of  mastic, 
and  letting  it  digest  for  a  week  at  a  gentle  heat.  This  cement  is  also 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  trans- 
parency. 

Another  cement  for  glass  and  porcelain  is  made  by  digesting  small 
pieces  of  isinglass  in  sixteen  times  their  weight  of  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  one-half,  strained,  and,  while  still 
hot,  eight  parts  of  alcohol  added,  and  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of 
one  part  mastic  in  six  parts  wanu  alcohol.  One  half  part  of  finely- 
powdcned  gum  ammoniac  is  triturated  in  the  warm  solution  until  the 
^^  ss  is  homogeneous.    When  used,  both  the  cement  and 
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■object  to  be  mended  are  warmed.   This  cement  is  highly  recommended 

ffor  its  adhesive  quaHties. 

Gluaand  Gum  Cements, — These  are  very  tenacious  and  well  adapted 
for  mending  ornaments.  They  resist  the  action  of  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere. There  are  various  kinds  of  these  cements  for  bone,  ivory, 
whalebone,  mother-of  pearl  and  precious  stones. 

One  of  them  is  made  by  dissolving  two  parts  isinglass  and  four 
parts  colourless  glue  in  sixty  parts  water,  evaporated  to  half  its  volume, 
then  adding  ^^th  part  mastic  dissolved  in  one  part  alcohol,  and  stirring 
in  two  parts  zinc  white.  The  surfaces  are  warmed  when  the  cement  is 
applied  to  them.  This  cement  holds  well,  dries  easily,  and  may  be 
kept  a  long  time  in  tightly-corked  botdes. 

For  bone,  ivory,  whalebone,  moth er-of  pearl,  &c.,  a  cement  with  a 
beautiful  gloss  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Soak  common  cabinet- 
maker's glue  in  hot  water,  warm  the  jelly  formed,  add  enough  pul- 
verulent slacked  lime  to  give  it  consistency.  Warm  the  object  to  be 
cemented,  dean  the  surfaces  carefully,  apply  the  cement  and  tie  the 
parts  finuly  together.  In  a  few  days  it  gets  very  hard.  Even  common 
glue,  with  pulverized  chalk  stirred  in,  makes  an  excellent  cement  for 

wood  and  metals, 

'  For  fastening  leather  to  metal,  the  metal  should  be  coated  with  a 
hot  solution  of  glue,  and  the  leather  with  a  hot  extract  of  nut  galls. 
Allow  them  to  dry  quietly,  and  they  adhere  well. 

For  porcelain,  the  well-known  white-of-egg  cement  is  best  To 
prepare  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  stir  the  white  of  eggs  into  quite  a  stiff 
solution  of  glue,  and  then  apply  to  the  fracture. 

A  cement  of  gum  for  porcelain  is  made  by  pulverizing  four  parts  of 
oyster  shells  and  mixing  intimately  %Hth  two  parts  pulverized  gum 
arable.  The  powder  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  when  needed 
for  use  is  nibbed  up  with  white  of  egg,  or  warm  water,  to  a  thick  dough, 
applied  to  the  object  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat     Another  cement  for 

I  glass  and  porcelain  is  made  from  eight   parts  well-burnt   pulverized 

r  alabaster  g)^sum  and  two  parts  fine  gum  arabic,  mixed  with  water  to  a 
thick  paste,  and  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  added  to  an 
ounce  of  the  cement 

Cements  containing  Casein, — For  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  wood,  the 
rery  best  cement  is  made  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  old  cheese,  rubbed 
fine  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  magma,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
pulverized  lime  added. 

A  still  stronger  cement  for  the  same  purpose  is  made  by  slaking  one 

i  pound  of  quicklime  in  water,  and  mixing  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound 

f  of  finely  powdered  lime  or  sandstone  and  one  pound  pulverized  cheese. 
Before  using,  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  fracture  or  edges  with  warm  water. 

,        A  socalled  casern  w;  ''^Uows: — ^The  casein 
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of  d^nniDed  iiiiQt  is  sefNumied  froai  k  lif  tbe  addition  of  motidc  add, 
fltefed,  and  tlie  acid  nailed  out  vith  w&ter.  The  pufe  osein  tbufl 
obcaiiied  is  mijLed  with  six  tuDcs  its  volunie  of  conoentzated  solmiot]  of 
caseio  in  water.  This  cement  is  thorooighlf  cocDmeiMiabkt  and  well 
repays  the  trouble  taken  to  make  it 

An  exceOent  cefiient  for  aitificttl  mcdwhaimi,  and  one  that  may  be 
Qsed  to  give  cxiosisieiicy  lo  sSk  goods  or  to  ooat  artiicial  flowess  and 
court  plaster^  to  give  more  adhesiveiiess  and  fimmessi  is  made  by  ruh- 
bing  two  to  four  ports  of  the  aboire  casein  with  cold  bonuc  sohxtion  tQl  a 
thkk  liquid  is  obtained  that  becomes  dear  on  standing  This  al$o 
xcndeis  goods  wateipiooL 

Water^ass  Ommti. — For  gla^  eaitbenwaRv  ponsebin^  and  all 
kinds  of  stooewmie,  these  cements  are  exceUenL  A  cement  for  glass 
and  marble  \s  prepared  by  rubbing  logether  one  part  of  fine  pulienxed 
glass  and  two  parts  of  pnlretizod  fluorspar,  and  then  adding  enough 
water-glass  solution  to  give  it  the  consistency  necessary  in  a  cement. 

Water-glass  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  to  a  thick  doogh  Q»kes  a 
good  cement  for  the  edges  and  joints  of  stone  and  marble  slabs.    ItJ 
well  to  mix  but  little  at  a  time,  as  it  hardens  rery  quickly. 

Z//f/<f,  Gv/ytim^  Clay\  and  Cemfnt^  mixai  wtfA  IVakr^  Oiler  j^/tW.- 
For  cementing  stone  and  for  filling  crevices  in  buildings  before  they  are 
painted^  the  masons  use  a  cement  made  of  h^sh  blood,  skkcd  lim^ 
brick-dust,  broken  up  coal  ashes,  hammerslog,  and  sand,  in  all  propor- 
tions* This  excellent  cement  hardens  quickly,  and  offers  great  resis- 
tance to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

A  lirae  cement  for  connecting  water  pipes,  bathing  tubs,  ^c,  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  hue  brick-dust  two-lhirds  unslaked  lime,  and  two- 
thirds  hammerslag,  is  made  and  stirred  up  with  lye  or  hot  oil  to  a  stiff 
dough. 

Another  cement,  intended  to  render  Hessian  day  retorts  impene- 
trable, is  obtained  by  rubbing  freshly  slaked  lime  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  borax.  The  solution  is  applied  with  a  stiif  brush  and  allowed 
to  dry,  after  which  it  is  healed  until  the  glazing  begins  to  fuse. 

Clay  mixed  with  water  and  fresh  warm  blood,  containing  some  im- 
slaked  lime,  is  used  in  Germany  to  close  joints  in  stoves.  The  cement 
is  applied  while  the  stove  is  hot  Wood  ashes^  fire  clay,  and  salt,  mixed 
with  water,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Fat  and  burnt  clay,  in  equal 
proi>ortions,  moulded  with  water  into  a  dough,  is  also  used. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  wnth  water  and  a  cold  solution  of  alum,  is  an 
excellent  cement  for  stoneware.  It  sets  slowly,  but  becomes  hard  as  stone, 

0$l  CcfHints. — ^An  excellent  oil  cement  for  porcelain  and  for  luting 
of  retorts,  flasks,  and  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  is  obuincd  when 
ordinary  brick-dust  is  powdered,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  lead,  and  then  rubbed,  under  great  pressure,  with  old 
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boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  mixed  with  coarse  sand  to 
ihe  stiffness  of  cement.  When  a  dish  is  to  be  covered  with  it,  paste  is 
applied  before  the  sand  is  put  in,  and  the  sand  then  strcT^-n  upon  it. 
The  dish  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  steady  heat  for  a  long  time. 

For  large  vessels  take  six  parts  litharge,  four  parts  fresh-burnt 
pulverized  lime,  and  two  parts  white  bole,  and  mix  with  cold  linseed  oil. 

To  fasten  metallic  letters  to  a  smooth  surface  a  cement  is  made  as 
follows : — Thirty  parts  copal  varnish,  ten  parts  linseed  oil  varnish,  six 
parts  crude  oil  of  tuq>entine,  ten  parts  glue  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water,  and  ti^^enty  parts  pulverulent  slaked  lime.  It  is  very  pliant  and 
30on  hardens. 

To  unite  copper  and  sandstone  take  three  and  a  half  parts  white 
lead,  three  parts  litliarge,  three  parts  bole,  and  two  parts  broken  glass, 
and  rub  up  with  two  parts  linseed  oil  varnish. 

As  a  polish  for  rough  stones,  basins,  &:c*,  a  paint  is  made  of  nine 
parts  of  finely  sifted  and  burnt  brick-clay  and  one  part  litharge,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil. 

For  connecting  cast-iron  water  pipes,  twelve  parts  Roman  cement, 
four  parts  white  lead,  one  part  litharge,  and  a  half  part  colophonium  are 
pulverized  and  mixed  ;  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  the 
mixture  is  triturated  with  old  linseed  oil,  in  which  is  boiled  tm^o  ounces 
of  colophonium. 

Another,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  burnt  lime, 
Roman  cement,  potters*  clay,  and  clay,  separately  well  dried,  finely 
ground,  sifted,  well  mixed  and  triturated  with  linseed  oil.  Common 
lead  lute,  for  stopping  openings  in  apparatus,  is  best  made  from  litharge 
and  red  lead  mixed  with  old  boiled  oil.  In  all  cases  the  surfaces  must 
be  clean.     These  cements  stand  well  under  waten 

As  lead  lutings  are  somewhat  expensive,  the  following  is  recom- 
mended  : — Take  two  parts  red  lead,  five  parts  white  lead,  and  five  parts 
of  the  finest  clay,  and  mix  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

A  good  oil  cement  for  wood,  especially  for  antique  carvings,  is  made 
of  one  part  pulverized  slaked  lime,  and  two  of  rye  Hour,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  varnish.     It  takes  any  desired  colour  and  polish. 

To  make  water  holders  tight,  we  may  use  pulverized  slaked  lime 
and  cod-liver  oil. 

A  cement  to  make  chemical  apparatus  tight  can  be  prepared  from 

cake  or  pressed  almond  cake  rubbed  with  water. 

MhctUantous  Cements,  6^r, — Furniture  polish  : — Moisten  1 20  parts 
'bees-wax  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  7*5  parts  finely  pulverized 
resin,  and  enough  aniline  red  to  give  the  desired  mahogany  colour. 

Oil  cement  :^ — 100  parts  red  lead,  250  parts  white  lead,  200  parts 
pipe-clay  :  mixed  with  boiled  oiL 

Water  cement; — jo-"  lime,  190  parts  brick-dust,  160 
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parts  sand,  50  parts  blacksmiths*  dross^  50  parts  powdered  lime ;  mix 
with  water. 

Another:— 600  parts  iron  filings,  100  parts  ignited  sand,  100  parts 
powdered  slacked  lime  ;  mix  with  water 

Iron  and  blood  cement : — 100  parts  pulverized  Ume,  triturated  with 
bullock's  blood,  290  parts  cement,  and  from  five  to  ten  parts  iron  filings, 

PRESERVATIVE   FLUIDS. 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  object  to  be  mounted 
in  a  preservative  fluid  should  be  soaked  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
for  at  least  a  day  before  it  is  mounted  permanently,  and  if  the  specimen 
is  large,  it  should  be  soaked  for  many  days  previous  to  being  finally 
placed  in  the  celL 

OO.  Spirit  and  Wat«r. — Spirit  and  water  constitute  a  well-known 
and  valuable  medium  for  preserv^ing  anatomical  preparations.  In 
diluting  spirit,  distilled  water  only  should  be  employed  ;  for,  if  common 
water  be  mixed  with  spirit,  a  precipitation  of  some  of  the  salts  dissolved 
in  it  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  which  renders  the  mixture  turbid  and 
unfit  for  use.  The  mixture  of  water  and  spirit  should  be  made  several 
days  before  it  is  required,  or  a  number  of  air  bubbles  wnll  adhere  to 
the  specimen.  Proof  spirit  will  be  strong  enough  for  all  general  pur- 
poses, except  for  hardening  portions  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system, 
when  stronger  spirit  must  be  used.  Two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  about 
sp.  gr.  '83 7,  mixed  with  one  jjart  pure  water,  make  a  mixture  of  sp,  gr. 
•9r3-*92o,  which  contains  about  49  per  cent  of  real  alcohol,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  about  the  strength  of  proof  spirit  One  part  of  alcohol,  sixty 
over  proof,  to  fiv^  parts  of  water,  forms  a  mixture  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  preservation  of  many  substances,  and  not  a  few  microscopical 
specimens  may  be  presented  in  a  solution  more  diluted  than  this. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Government  has  permitted  the  use  of 
methylated  alcohol  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  This  pays  no  duty, 
and  answers  well  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  and  is  a  great 
boon  to  all  engaged  in  putting  up  large  anatomical  specimens.  It  may 
be  obtained  at  the  price  of  55.  61/,  a  gallon,  sixty  degrees  over  proof,  of 
varnish  makers  and  most  of  the  chemists. 

10a.  Glrc^crfne. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fluids  ever  em- 
ployed for  microscopical  purposes,  I  believe  Mr.  Warrington,  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  was  the  first  observer  who  used  glycerine  as  a  [pre- 
servative medium  for  microscopical  preparations. 

A  solution  of  glycerine  adapted  for  preserving  many  structures  is 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  camphor  water.  The 
latter  prevents  the  development  of  mildew.  Glycerine  may  also  be 
mixed  with  naphtha  and  water,  or  with  the  creosote  solution  described  in 
^^g^^Thc  degree  of  dilution  of  the  glycerine  will  depend  upon  the 
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nmre  of  specimen.  If  the  substance  be  at  all  opaque  it  will  be  neces- 
saty  to  employ  strong  glycerine,  I  have  many  preparations  which  have 
been  preserved  in  glycerine  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Of  the  importance 
of  strong  glycerine  as  a  preservative  medium,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more 
fully  in  part  VI.  Glycerine  may  be  mixed  with  various  chemical  tests 
and  preservative  substances,  for  special  enquiries.  Analyses  may  be 
conducted  by  the  test  comjxtunds  being  dissolved  in  the  menstruum 
instead  of  in  water.  For  preserving  medusae  and  other  delicate  marine 
animals  Dr.  Carpenter  recommends  a  solution  composed  of  sea  water 
with  one- tenth  of  alcohol^  and  the  same  quantity  of  glycerine.  Dr. 
Maddox  tells  me  that,  for  some  years  past,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  equal  parts  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  (Sp.  Eth.  Nit  of  the  Pharma* 
copoeia)  and  glycerine,  especially  in  preparing  delicate  tissues  of  insects. 
He  finds  that  many  objects  are  rendered  very  transparent  if  soaked  in 
this  mixture  before  they  are  preserved  in  glycerine. 

The  best  glycerine  is  distilled  by  a  patent  process,  and  is  perfectly 
colourless,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  of  great  density.  The  specific 
gra\nty  of  Price's  patent  glycerine  is  1,240,  while  the  common  is  only 
1 196*6.  The  strongest  glycerine  obtainable  is  crystallized,  but  it  is  very 
expensive.  The  purest  glycerine  costs  ^s,  or  4^,  a  pound,  but  good 
glycerine  may  now  be  obtained  for  \s.  dd.  per  pound. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  used  glycerine  for  preserving 
almost  every  structure,  I  shall  give  the  results  of  my  most  recent 
experience  concerning  this  substance,  from  the  use  of  which  I  have 
learned  ver}^  much,  in  part  VL 

!•!.  ThwaitcA*  rnii<i.^This  fluid  has  been  much  employed  by 
Mr.  Thwaites  for  preserving  recent  specimens  of  desraidiae,  but  it  is  also 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  a  vast  number  of  other  vegetable  and 
of  animal  organisms. 

It  is  made  as  follows  :— 

Water         .         -        *         •        .16  ounces. 
Spirits  of  wine    .        *        .        ,         i  ounca 
Creosote,  sufticient  to  saturate  the  spirit. 
Chalk,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mix  the  creosote  and  spirit,  stir  in  the  chalk  with  the  aid  of  a  pestle 
aod  mortar,  and  let  the  water  be  gradually  added.  Next  add  an  equal 
proportion  of  water  saturated  with  camphor.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
for  a  few  days,  and  filter.     In  attempting  to  preserve  large  pre- 

tions  in  this  tluid,  I  found  that  it  always  became  turbid,  and  there- 
fore was  led  to  try  several  modifications  of  it  The  solution  next  to  be 
descTibed  was  found  to  answer  very  well 

Water  may  also  be  impregnated  with  creosote  by  distillation.     It 
should  be  remarked  that  M.  Strausdurkheim  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
sioial  preparations  in  camphor  water  only. 
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los.  ftoiution  of  WAphtha  and  crtoaate : — Creosote,  3  dradims; 

wood  naphtha,  6  oimces ;  distilled  water,  64  ounces ;  chalJi»  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary.  MLx  first  the  naphtha  and  creosote,  then  add  as 
much  prepared  chalk  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  smooth 
paste ;  afterwards  add,  very  gradually,  a  small  quantity  of  the  water, 
which  must  be  well  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  in  a  mortar.  Add 
two  or  three  small  lumps  of  camphor,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in 
a  lightly  covered  vessel  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  with  occasional 
stirring.  The  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  may  then  be  poured  off  and 
filtered  if  necessary.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  or  stoppers 
bottles. 

I  had  some  large  preparations  which  had  been  preserved  in  upwa 
of  a  pint  of  this  fluid,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  solution  remained 
perfectly  clear  and  colourless.  Some  dissections  of  the  nervous  systems 
of  insects  have  kept  excellently ;  the  nerves  retain  their  white  appear- 
ance, and  have  not  become  brittle.  Two  or  three  morbid  specimens 
are  also  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  colour  being  to  a  great 
extent  preserved,  and  the  soft  character  of  the  texture  remaining.  I  had 
one  preparation  mounted  in  a  large  gutta-percha  cell,  containing  nearly 
a  gallon  of  this  fluid. 

A  solution  of  wood  naphtha  or  pyroacetic  spirit  in  water,  has  been 
recommended  by  Professor  Quekett,  and  forms  an  excellent  preservative 
solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  naphtha  to  ten  of  water. 
The  solution  is  often  a  little  cloudy,  but  may  be  made  quite  clear  by 
filtration  after  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  still  for  some  days. 
One  great  advantage  of  these  aqueous  preservative  solutions  is  that 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  structure  is  very  slightly  altered.  The 
solution,  however,  after  a  time  renders  many  of  the  more  delicate  struc- 
tures more  or  less  granular. 

i#s.  larbouc  Aein. — A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  distilled  water 
preserves  many  animal  and  vegetable  preparations  exceedingly  welL 
The  water  >*ill  only  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  carbolic  acid, 
but  the  preser\'ative  qualities  of  the  weakest  solution  are  very  great. 
One  p>art  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  hundred  of  water  is  snfftcient 

Perfectly  pure  carbolic  acid  is  now  made,  in  very  large  quantity,  by 
Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Bickerdike,  of  Church,  Lancashire,  and  is  sold 
under  tlie  name  of  Absoluti  PhemU^  for  6/.  or  7^".  a  pound.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  large  or  small  quantities,  of  Mr.  Marchant,  Bcmcrs  Street, 
Oxford  Street  This  preparation  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  liquid  carbolic  acid.  Besides  preventing  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues,  the  phenol  effects  a  curious  change  in  the  pro- 
perties of  ordinary  water.  A  mere  trace  (less  than  one  thousandth) 
causes  the  water  to  froth,  and  to  retain  air-bubbles  in  suspension  for  a 
longer  time  than  they  are  retained  by  ordinary  water.     Such  very 
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dilute  solution  wets  dry  surfaces  and  runs  into  minute  crevices  more 
thoroughly  than  common  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  runs  off  from 
surfaces  more  completely,  leaving  a  very  thin  but  even  layer  of  moisture 
upon  the  surface.  Glass  may,  in  this  way,  be  perfectly  and  uni- 
formly  wetted  with  water.  Drops  of  carbolic  acid  water  are  smaller 
and  less  easily  formed  than  in  the  case  of  the  same  water  without 
carbolic  acid  For  these  and  other  reasons,  minute  traces  of  carlwlic 
add  improve  many  of  the  fluids  used  for  the  preservation  of  microsco* 
pical  specimens. 

■•4.  solutloD  of  ctiromlc  Arld.^ — A  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  well 
adapted  for  preserving  many  microscopical  specimens.  It  is  particularly 
useful  for  hardening  j>ortions  of  the  nervous  system  previous  to  cutting 
thin  sections.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sufficient  of  the 
crystallized  add  in  distilled  water  or  in  glycerine,  to  render  the  liquid 
of  a  pale  straw  colour. 

The  crystallized  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  100  measures 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  by  the  addition  of  120 
to  150  measures  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  mixture 
becomes  cool,  cr^^stals  of  chromic  acid  are  deposited*  which  should  be 
dried  and  well  pressed  on  a  porous  tile,  by  which  means  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  remo\'ed,  and  the  crystals  obtained 
Dearly  pure, 

lOS.  pre«crr«tlve  Celatine. — ^This  substance  was  first  employed  for 
preserving  microscopical  textures  by  Mr.  H.  Deane,  who  gives  the 
following  receipt,  and  directions  for  its  preparation  : — Gelatine,  i  ounce ; 
honey,  4  ounces ;  spirits  of  wine,  J  ounce  ;  creosote,  6  drops. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  until  soft,  and  to  it  add  the  honey  which 
has  been  previously  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  another  vessel  Next, 
let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  after  it  bos  cooled  somewhat,  the  creosote 
dissolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine  is  to  be  added.  Lastly,  the  mixture  is 
to  be  filtered  through  tliick  flannel  to  darify  it. 

Wlien  required  for  use,  the  bottle  containing  the  medium  must  be 

lightly  warmed,  and  a  drop  placed  on  the  preparation  upon  the  glass 

lUde,  which  should  also  be  warmed  a  little.     Next,  the  glass  cover,  after 

having  been  breathed  upon,  is  to  be  laid  on  with  the  usual  precautions. 

See  p*  82. 

loe*  Gelatine  atin  Giywrine.— A  mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine 
makes  a  very  valuable  medium  for  preserving  different  animal  and 
vegetable  structures,  and  supersedes  the  last  preparation.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — ^A  certain  quantity  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  allowed 
||o  soak  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  until  it  swells  up  and  becomes 
r«ofl*  it  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  and  melted  by  the  heat  of  warm 
Walter.  It  may  be  clarified  if  necessary,  by  first  adding  to  the  cool 
jatme  a  Uttlc  white  of  egg,  then  boiling  the  mixture,  and  filtering 
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through  fine  fiannel  To  this  fluids  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  glycerine 
is  added  and  the  two  arc  well  mixed  together.  This  mixture  may  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  very  slight  heat  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  perfectly  fluid.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  mixtures  can  be  made 
most  perfectly  upon  a  large  scale,  and  I  therefore  recommend  the 
observer  to  purchase  what  he  requires,  instead  of  making  it-  The 
gelatine  and  glycerine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Rimmington,  operative  chemist, 
of  Bradford^  is  the  best  medium  of  the  kind  I  have  used.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  small  bottles  free  by  post  for  is.  4//. 

107^  Gum  and  Ciiycerlne. — Mr.  Farrants  m^ny  years  ago  suggested 
the  following  valuable  preservative  medium  which  will  be  found  useful 
for  mountmg  many  objects  : — Picked  gum-arabic,  4  ounces  by  w^eight ; 
distilled  water,  4  ounces ;  glycerine,  2  ounces.  The  medium  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  a  piece  of  camphor  or  a  few  drops  of 
phenol  may  be  added  to  the  solution  ^-ith  advantage. 

1U9.  eoadtkr^ii  soiuiion. — This  is  made  of  several  different  s-trengths. 
That  most  generally  useful  is  the  following  : — Bay  salt,  4  ounces  ;  alum, 
2  ounces ;  corrosive  sublimate,  4  grains  ;  boiling  water,  4  [)ints.  Mix 
and  filter.  This  solution  for  most  purposes  may  be  diluted  ^ith 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  For  preserving  delicate  preparations  it  should 
he  even  still  more  dilute.  Goadby*s  solution  used  to  be  much  employed 
for  prescribing  anatomical  specimens,  but  as  it  tends  to  render  tissues 
h;u"d  and  opaque,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  struc- 
tures which  are  to  be  examined  in  the  microscope,  and  has,  therefore, 
fallen  out  of  use  as  a  preservative  fluid  for  microscopical  specimens, 

ioo«  iifiniet'<i  Solution  consists  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  but  not  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  microscopical  speci* 
mens. 

110.  Chloride  of  caleluia. — A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  free  from  iron,  has  been  much  recommended  for  pre- 
serving specimens  of  bone,  hair,  teeth,  and  other  hard  structures^  as 
well  as  many  vegetable  tissues.  A  solution  of  cliloride  of  calcium  was 
recommended  by  the  late  Professor  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk,  of  Utrecht, 
for  keeping  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  preparations  of  nerves. 
Many  of  these,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  can  testify  to  their  excellence. 

111.  Atuni  luid  other  finiiK. — A  solution  oi  alttm  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  alum  to  sixteen  of  water  has  been  found  to  answer  pretty  wcU 
for  some  substances.  Gannal's  solution,  which  consists  of  one  part  of 
acetate  of  alumina  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water;  solution  of  acetate  of 
jx>ta5h ;  solutions  of  common  $ait  (one  part  to  five  of  water,  with  a  lilde 
camphor),  corrosivt  sublimate^  persulphate  of  iron^  sulphate  of  liftc^  and  I 
solutions  of  several  other  salts,  have  been  recommended  as  preservative 
fluids,  but   although    adapted  for    the    picscrvatjon    of   aniriMl    sub* 
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mces^  they  cannot  be  employed  for  microscopical  specimens,  in  con- 
)uence  of  their  tendency  to  render  the  textures  very  opaque  and 
granular.  Mr.  A.  E,  Verrili  ("Silliman's  Joumalj"  March,  1865)  recom- 
inds  a  solution  made  with  nitre,  rock  salt,  and  arseniate  of  potash, 
ly  own  experience,  howeverj  has  led  nie  to  discard  all  solutions  con- 
taining salts  for  microscopical  puri)oses. 

iix.  AraenJomB  Add  has  been  recoxnmended^  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke  used  to  preserve  specimens  of  lung  and  other  structures  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  substance. 

U3,  Ar^eniurened  bydrcHrrn  gas  has  also  been  recommended  for 
the  preservation  of  animal  substances,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  micro* 
scopical  preparations.  Dr.  Richardson  kept  animal  matters  from  de- 
composition by  immersing  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  ni/rogm,  which 
was  prepared  by  placing  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  stone  jar  containing 
common  air,  and  provided  with  an  air-tight  cover.  By  this  means  the 
oxygen  is  soon  exhausted,  and  no  decomposition  can  take  place  (?). 
Some  of  the  preservative  solutions  which  I  have  referred  to  may  be 
stained  of  Mr.  Swift,  of  University  Street  The  mode  of  using  them 
i  be  described  further  on.  Every  microscopist  engaged  in  any  special 
enquiry  will  of  course  alter  the  composition  of  these  solutions  in  any 
way  experiment  may  show  to  be  advisable.  Great  improvements 
doubtless  may  be  made  in  many  preservative  solutions,  A  series  of 
exact  observations  of  the  effects  of  the  diflerent  fluids  upon  the  same 
textures  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  upon 
which  amateurs  might  contribute  very  valuable  information* 
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All  objects  intended  for  microscopical  observation  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  cover  of  thin  glass-  This  cover  prevents  the  entrance  of 
dust,  and  protects  the  object  from  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  fluid  in  which  many  objects  are  placed  for  examination 
would  rise  in  vapour  which  would  condense  upon  the  object-glass,  and 
give  rise  to  great  inconvenience  were  it  not  prevented  from  evaporating 
by  a  thin  glass  cover.  If  the  thin  glass,  however,  should  press  upon 
the  object  placed  upon  the  glass  slide,  the  distinctness  of  the  specimens 
would  in  many  cases  be  impaired,  or  the  structure  might  be  entirely 
destroyed — an  inconvenience  which  may  be  prevented  by  placing  some 
insoluble  substance  slightly  thicker  than  the  object,  between  the 
l^scs*  A  little  cavity  may  be  made  in  many  ways  in  which  a  speci- 
men, dry  or  with  its  preser\^ative  fluid,  may  be  placed,  and  aftenvards 
covered  with  thin  glass  without  risk  of  injury  from  pressure.  This  is 
termed  a  cell.  Cells  may  be  composed  of  various  materials  according 
to  the  thickness  which  may  be  necessary  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  to  be  placed  within  them. 
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114.  PA|i«r  ctUs.—VoT  dry  cbjeds  an  efficient  cell  is  readily  made 

mth  a  ring  of  paper  or  cardboard  fixed  with  gum  or  glue,  or  certaiQ 
other  cements,  to  the  glass  slide.  A  circular  hole  may  be  punched  out 
of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  wood,  millboard,  or  gutta-percha,  and  thus  the 
rim  of  the  cell  may  be  formed.  Or  a  vulcanised  India-rubber  ring  may 
be  cemented  to  a  slip  of  glass.  Many  other  devices  will  occur  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  make  neat  cells  for  holding  small  objects  mounted  in 
the  dry  way*  If,  however,  the  cell  is  intended  to  contain  fluid,  it  must 
be  made  of  some  substance  impervious  to  moisture. 

11&.  aiirU-iac  Cells. — BelFs  cement  thickened  wiilj  crushed  shelMac 
dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  may  be  used  for 
making  thin  cells,  by  proceeding  as  follows : — The  clean  slide  is  warmed 
and  placed  on  the  ''turn-table,''  §  ii6,  pi,  XX,  fig.  5,  p.  54;  a  >// 
brtish  of  the  thickened  cement  is  then  made  to  strike  a  circle*  The 
slide  is  held  over  the  spirit  lamp  until  bubbles  are  given  off,  when  it  is 
placed  horizontally  on  a  warm  surface  to  dry  ;  i^v^ien  fsearty  set  hard  it  is 
rema\^ed,  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass, 
previously  wetted,  is  pressed  carefully  on  tlve  circle  of  cement  until 
flattened  equally.  These  cells  can  be  kept  ready  for  use  of  various  thick- 
nesses. If  the  object  be  mounted  in  glycerine  in  one  of  tliese  cells,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  slight  heat,  it  is  best  after  placing  down 
the  thin  cover  and  cleaning  the  edges  carefully,  to  gently  warm  the 
slide  and  press  the  cover  equally  on  the  cements  If  properly  managed 
the  cover  generally  adheres  to  the  cement,  and  after  being  further 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  a  MiVw^r  solution  of  the  same  cement- 
ing medium,  it  will  be  found  that  an  excellent  joint  has  been  made 
through  which  the  glycerine  will  not  escape.  This  plan  for  making  thin 
cells  for  glycerine  preparations,  was  devised  by  my  friend  Dr.  Madtlox. 

110,  Brunnfrick  Biark  Cell. —A  very  thin  cell  may  be  made  by 
painting  a  ring  of  Brunswick  black  or  gold  size  upon  the  glass  slide,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  best  form  of  Brunswick  black  coll  is  the 
circular  one,  which  is  so  easily  made  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shadbolt*s  excel- 
lent turn-table,  p.  54,  pi,  XX,  fig.  5.  The  shde  is  pbced  on  the  little  brass 
w  heel  which  is  made  to  revolve,  while  a  blushful  of  Brunswick  black  is 
held  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  centre,  according  to  the  diameter 
of  the  cell  required,  as  described  in  the  last  section.  If  a  thick  layer 
is  desired  the  slide  may  be  gently  warmed,  in  order  that  the  layers  of 
Bruns\vick  black  applied  may  dry  quickly, 

ill.  ffiMiiie  fsiac  i>um  may  be  made  according  to  the  same  plan* 
In  order  to  make  such  a  cell,  a  glass  slide  is  warmed  upon  the  brass 
plate,  §  72,  and  when  hot  enough  a  small  piece  is  allowed  to  melt  upon 
the  slide,  and  moved  round  and  round  in  the  position  in  which  the 
wall  of  the  ccU  is  to  be.  '^\1ien  the  glue  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  any 
superfluity  may  be  removed  from  the  slide  with  a  shaqj  knife.     The 
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soi&ce  may  be  made  level  by  rabbing  it  gendv  upon  a  piece  of  emery 
paper  laid  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  or  other  perfectly  flat  sur^ice. 

I18u  Cells  —ar  mt  TlalWly  Brass,  wmA  €«pper. — A  piece  of  tinfoil 
Buy  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  thicker  ceU,  and  may  be  fixed 
vpon  the  slide  with  marine  glue,  as  in  fig.  6,  pL  XXI,  p.  76.  Tin  cells  are 
■ov  made  of  cTery  thickness  by  Mr.  Collins.  They  form  the  cheapest 
kind  of  celL  Cells  have  also  been  made  of  thin  pieces  of  brass  or 
c«^iper,  but  these  metals  are  easily  acted  upon  by  certain  chemical 
si^tions  and  are  less  satisfactoqr  than  tin  cells. 

Cells  may  also  be  made  of  ebonite,  gutta-percha.  India-rubber, 
sealing-wax,  and  many  other  substances.  Of  all  materials  used  for  the 
purpose,  glass  is  the  most  suitable,  and  as  cells  of  peculiar  form  are 
sometimes  required  for  special  purposes  which  cannot  be  purchased,  the 
abserrer  should  be  able  to  construct  glass  cells  for  himsel£ 

Cf  Glass  Cdls. 

U9.  CattiBs  •■«  «rlB«iBff  «iasiL — In  the  manu£icture  of  cells 
presently  to  be  described,  glass  is  required  to  be  cut  with  a  diamond 
and  ground  perfecdy  smooth  at  the  edges.  Moderately  thick  glass  is 
cut  with  the  ordinary  glaziers  diamond,  pL  XX,  fig.  6,  or  with  that 
cheap  and  ingenious  substitute  made  in  America  and  consisting  of  a 
minute  wheel  of  hardened  steeL  If  the  observer  requires  to  cut  plate 
glass,  a  brger  diamond  than  that  in  ordinary  use  is  necessary.  The 
/kin  glass  used  for  covering  objects  and  for  making  thin  glass  cells,  is 
cut  with  the  vrriting  diamond,  pi.  XX.  ^g,  8,  which  makes  a  scratch 
sufficiently  deep  to  permit  oi  the  glass  being  broken  off  very  smoothly. 
The  a'rclcs  o(  thin  glass  may  be  cut  by  carrying  the  diamond  round 
openings  which  have  been  turned  in  pieces  of  brass.  Of  these  many 
different  sizes  may  be  made  so  that  circular  pieces  of  thin  glass  of  any 
required  diameter  may  be  easily  cut,  fig.  9,  pL  XX 

ISO.  st«nc  for  Crindimff. — Glass  can  be  grau/td  upon  a  perfectly 
Jlat  stdfu  with  emery  powder  or  fine  sand  and  a  little  water,  or.  instead 
of  the  stone,  a  flat  plate  composed  oi  pewter  may  be  used,  as  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Goadby.  The  emery  after  a  time  becomes  em- 
bedded in  the  pewter,  and  thus  a  very  efficient  surface  for  grinding 
results.  The  pewter  plate  may  be  cast  in  the  form  of  a  flat  circular  disk, 
which  can  be  placed  upon  a  pivot  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  a 
horizontal  direction  by  means  of  a  multiplying  winch  connected  with  it 
— an  arrangement  which  is  desirable  when  it  is  important  to  save 
labour. 

121.  or  Brmioff  Holes  In  Class. — In  the  construction  of  many  forms 
of  cells  it  is  necessary  to  drill  holes  through  thick  glass.  This  may  be 
effected  with  an  ordinary  sharp-pointed  file  if  the  end  be  moistened 
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from  time  to  time  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  operation  is  of  course 
more  quickly  perfonned  with  a  drills  the  point  of  which  has  been 
rendered  very  hard.     A  more  efficient  plan  is  described  in§  125, 

t2t.  Cententlft^  Gljut  tOKcitier  wlib  llariiie  Glue. — The  surface  of 
glass  to  which  a  cement  is  to  be  applied  should  always  be  roughened  by 
grinding,  as  the  cement  adheres  much  more  intimately  to  a  slightly 
roughened  surface  than  to  the  polished  glass. 

Glass  is  cemented  together  with  marine  glue,  and  in  making  large 
built  glass  cells,  the  edges  are  united  by  means  of  the  same  substance, 
which  can  now  be  readily  obtained.  Formerly  gold  size,  Canada 
balsam,  and  other  cements  were  employed,  but  these  are  all  inferior  to 
marine  glue.  The  manner  of  applying  the  marine  glue  to  the  glass  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  glass  must  always  be  warmed  upon  a 
flat  brass  or  iron  plate,  fig.  i,  pi.  XVII,  p.  48,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
applied  gradually  and  equally.  It  must  not  be  touched  with  cold 
fingers,  or  it  will  crack  in  various  directions,  but  must  be  held  with 
wooden  forceps,  or  with  ordinary'  forceps,  the  extremities  of  which  have 
been  protected  with  pieces  of  cork,  in  the  manner  described  in  §  82, 
p.  52,  or  in  the  holder,  fig.  2,  pi,  XXI,  p,  76,  When  the  pieces  of  glass 
of  which  the  cell  is  to  be  composed  are  w^arm  enough,  a  little  glue  cut 
into  small  pieces  is  allowed  to  melt  in  the  position  in  w^hich  the  glass  is 
to  be  fixed.  When  it  is  melted,  the  glass  is  applied  and  pressed  down 
upon  a  flat  deal  board,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  as  much  marine  glue  as 
possible  and  make  a  good  joint 

The  student  should  make  for  himself  a  plate  glass  stage.  A  piece 
of  thin  plate  glass  is  cut  out  by  the  diamond  about  four  inches  by  two. 
The  edges  are  to  be  ground  smooth  and  a  narrow  strip  of  glass  cemented 
to  one  edge  with  marine  glue.  This  is  to  support  the  ordinary  glass 
slide.  A  glass  stage  of  this  description  protects  the  microscope,  especi* 
ally  when  acids  or  corrosive  fluids  are  used,  fK%.  1,  pi.  XXI,  p.  76. 

153.  Cleaning  off  nuperfluoiiB  Glue— While  the  slide  is  yet  warm, 
much  of  the  glue  may  be  scraped  off  with  an  old  knife  and  small  chisel, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  7,  p.  54,  after  which  a  little  sohition  of  patash  (the  iiqmr 
pafassa  of  the  shops)  will  soften  the  remainder.  It  may  then  be  very 
readily  removed  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  water  and  a  nail  brush.  Or 
the  whole  cell  may  be  soaked  in  equal  parts  of  liquor  potassse  and 
water, — but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  cell  be  soaked  for  too 
long  a  time  in  strong  solution  of  jK>tash,  the  glue  between  the  glass  will 
become  softened  and  the  joint  will  not  be  sound.  The  potash  must 
always  be  carefully  washed  away,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  glue 
being  softened  after  the  cell  is  complete, 

154.  Cells  made  of  Tuin  csimni.^ — ^Thc  neatest  and  most  i)erfect 
shalimii  fdl  is  formetl  by  making  a  hole  of  the  required  size  in  a  piece 
of  thin  glass.     This  used  to  be  effected  as  follows :—  Many  pieces  ol 
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thin  glass  were  glued  together  with  marine  glue,  and  when  cold  a  hole 
W51S  drilled  through  them  all.  Lastly  they  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  heat,  and  cleaned  with  potash  in  the  usual  manner, 

tSS.  Hlm^le  Slctliiiiti  of  rcrforatlns  tbe  Thin  Cilms». — ^Thin  glass 
cells  may,  however,  be  readily  made  by  every  microscopist  for  himself, 
according  to  cither  of  the  following  plans  :—  My  friend,  Dr,  Temple 
Frere,  takes  a  small  piece  of  thin  glass,  and  with  the  writing 
diamood  scratches  a  line  corresponding  to  the  piece  of  glass  he  wishes 
to  remove,  next  a  bradawl  or  other  shstrp  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  space,  the  glass  being  laid  upon  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  such 
as  thick  plate  glass.  A  sharp  tap  upon  the  bradawl  with  a  light  hammer 
causes  it  to  perforate  the  glass,  but  the  cracks  made  in  it  do  not  gene- 
rally extend  beyond  the  line  marked  with  the  diamond.  The  fragments 
of  glass  are  then  carefully  removed  piecemeal  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps, 
and  the  cell  is  complete.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  fear  it  will  be 
found  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  cracks  do  pass  beyond  the  line,  and  thus 
the  chance  of  removing  the  fragments  from  the  centre  is  much  diminished. 

In  order  to  perforate  the  thin  glass  in  making  thin  glass  cells, 
Mr.  Brooke  takes  two  firm  brass  rings,  ground  perfectly  flat,  the 
diameter  of  one  being  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  other.  The  piece  of 
thin  glass  to  be  perforated  is  firmly  pressed  between  them,  and  the 
writing  diamond  carried  round  so  as  to  scratch  each  surface.  The 
circular  piece  is  then  removed  by  a  slight  tap  upon  the  surface  on  which 
the  smallest  circle  has  been  scratched. 

The  method  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  many 
years  is  this  :  A  square  or  circle  of  thin  glass  is  cemented  with  marine 
glue  to  one  of  the  circular  or  quadrangular  rings  of  glass  used  for 
making  deep  glass  cells,  and  alluded  to  in  §  127  ;  the  hole  in  the  centre 
being  the  exact  size  of  that  required  to  be  made  in  the  thin  glass,  pi 
XXI,  fig.  3,  p.  76.  WTien  the  marine  glue  is  cold,  a  file  is  forced  through 
the  centre  of  the  thin  glass.  The  cracks  thus  produced  will  not  run  across 
that  part  of  the  glass  which  has  been  well  cemented  by  the  marine 
glue.  The  edges  are  next  to  be  filed  square,  and  the'  thin  glass  only 
requires  to  be  warmed  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  cell  It  may  now 
be  fixed  upon  the  slide  at  once,  or  cleaned  with  potash  and  kept  with 
others  until  it  may  be  wanted. 

IS6.  i»eri^  Glass  Cells. — If  a  cell  a  little  deeper  than  any  of  the 
above  should  be  required,  we  may  proceed  in  a  different  manner.  See 
pL  XXI,  fig.  4.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  proper  thickness  is  to  be 
cut  with  the  diamond  or  steel  instrument  for  cutring  glass,  to  correspond 
with  the  outside  of  the  cell  Next,  from  each  side  of  this  piece  of  glass, 
a  strip  of  the  required  width  is  to  be  removed,  and  from  its  ends,  corre- 
s]>onding  strips  are  to  be  cut  off.  The  central  portion  is  then  taken 
awayi  and  the  strips  are  imitricd  upon  the  slide  upon  which  they  are  to 
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be  fixed  with  nurine  glue,  care  being  taken  to  mark  them  in  the  first 
instance,  so  that  they  may  exactly  fit  in  their  proper  places*  The 
marine  glue  is  allowed  to  run  well  into  all  the  corners*  In  this  way  a 
capital  cell  may  be  very  easily  and  quickly  made.  Cells  of  various 
sizes  and  depths  can  be  manufactured  upon  this  principle,  The  surface 
of  the  glass  rim  should  be  ground  upon  the  stone,  and  the  superfluous 
glue  removed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

llT.  Smau  utep  ceiLi  for  iiuectlons. — By  drilling  a  hole  in  a  piece 
of  plate  glass,  by  cutting  off  sections  of  various  thickness  from  thick 
glass  tubing,  or  from  thick  square  glass  bottles,  or  from  vessels  moulded 
for  the  purpose, — excellent  cells  of  various  dimensions,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  mounting  injections  and  other  purposes,  are  made  ;  but 
when  the  preiJaration  is  of  considerable  thickness,  deeper  cells  than 
any  of  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  be  required.  These  may  be 
made  in  glass,  gutta-percha,  and  some  other  substances.  A  nwnd  or 
ava/  concavity  may  be  ground  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  very  thick 
plate  glass.  Different  forms  of  small  deep  glass  cells  are  represented 
in  p]»  XXI,  figs.  5  to  g.  Moderately  deep  glass  cells  may  be  made 
also  by  grinding  holes  of  the  size  required  through  tliick  plate  glass, 
fig.  9, 

13S.  Bull!  Glass  CellM  are  those  which  are  constructed  by  joining 
together,  at  the  edges  and  ends,  separate  pieces  of  glass  with  marine 
glue  or  some  other  cement.  The  simplest  form  of  built  glass  cell  has 
been  already  described  above. 

Good  cells  may  be  made  fi"0m  thick  plate  glass,  the  edges  of  which 
wre  ground  perfectly  square  before  they  are  united  together  and  to  the 
j^s  slab  with  the  marine  glue.  Dt»  Goadby  used  to  make  cells  upon 
this  principle  of  very  large  dimensions.  Many  cells  of  this  description 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  They  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Dennis,  of  St.  John's  Street 
Road,  who  is  most  skilful  in  this  department,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  {>late  glass  boxes  in  this  manner  large  enough  to  hold  several 
quarts  of  fluid. 

Large  plate  glass  cells  may  be  constructed  as  follows  : — A  strip  of 
plate  glass  is  cut  off,  of  the  proper  height  for  the  sides  of  the  cell.  From 
this,  two  pieces  are  to  be  cut  off  the  desired  length  of  the  sides,  and  two 
pieces  for  the  ends.  The  flat  surfaces  of  these  are  to  be  cemented  with 
marine  glue,  and  the  edges  ground  perfectly  flat  together,  fig.  2^  pi  XXII, 
p,  78.  The  ends  are  also  to  be  very  carefully  ground  square.  The  grind- 
ing is  to  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  sand  on  a  perfectly  flat  stone,  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  Some  prefer  a  thick  metal  plate  cast 
perfectly  flat.  Emery  powder  may  be  used  instead  of  sand.  When  the 
grinding  is  completed,  the  several  pieces  are  to  be  separated  from  one 
^mother  by  carefully  heating  them  on  the  hot  plate.     When  cool  they  may 
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be  placed  in  proper  position  and  the  corners  properly  cemented  toge- 
ther with  marine  glue,  pL  XXII,  %.  3,  p.  78.     When  the  four  sides  have 

I  been  thus  joined  together,  each  surface  is  to  be  carefully  ground  flat,  on 
the  stone,  and  the  cell  may  then  be  cemented  to  the  plate  glass  bottom* 
If  preferred,  the  upper  side,  on  which  the  cover  is  to  be  placed^  may 
be  ground  flat  afterwards.  In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  these 
cells  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  leakage,  it  is  well  to  cement  small 
pieces  of  glass  in  the  comers,  and  narrow  strips  outside,  at  the  point 
where  the  sides  are  attached  to  the  glass  slab,  pi  XXII,  fig,  4. 

These  cells,  of  course,  take  sonie  time  to  make,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly neat,  and  have  but  one  serious  drawback — a  slight  liability  to 
leak,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  number  of  the  join- 

'  ings  is  taken  into  consideration,  but  if  they  are  carefully  made  with  very 
good  marine  glue  this  objection  is  overcome. 

ISO.  Deep  eians  Cells  m&de  liy  bending  a  srrlp  of  Glinift  In  the 
blow-plpc  fiaiiie. — Many  years  ago  1  devised  another  plan  for  making 
large  cells.  A  long  strip  of  glass  of  the  proper  width  was  bent  to  form 
the  angles  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  extremities  were  cemented  ■ 

\  together  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bending  cannot  be  readily  managed -I 
if  the  glass  is  much  more  than  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  ordinary 
plate  glass  is  very  liable  to  crack  as  it  becomes  cool,  but  M  flatted  fiint 
glass  be  employed  the  operation  is  simple  enough.  This  glass,  as  well 
as  the  deep  glass  cells  above  referred  to^  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs. 
Powell's  glass  works,  Whitefriars.  The  cell  made  in  this  way  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  perfectly  clear,  for  the  flint  glass  is  not  per- 
fectly flat.  If  flint  glass  could  be  flatted,  ground,  and  polished  like 
plate,  it  would  be  of  much  value  to  those  who  mount  large  objects  in 
deep  glass  cells,  pi.  XXII,  ?\g,  5,  p.  78.  I 

ISO.  Mouideci  €siaa»  ceUs.- — Of  late  years  moulded  glass  cells  have 
been  much  employed  for  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  absence  of 
joints  renders  them  preferable  to  any  form  of  built  glass  cells.  I^rge 
moulded  cells  are  now  made  in  Germany,  the  sides  of  which  have  been 

■  ground  and  polished,  and  thus  a  preparation  can  be  seen  within,  almost 
as  clearly  as  if  the  sides  were  composed  of  plate  glass.  These  cells  can 
be  obtained  for  a  much  lower  price  than  the  built  cells,  and  are,  of 
course,  not  so  liable  to  leak.  They  may  be  purchased  at  tlie  glass 
works,  Whitefriars, 

131.  csatta-Perrtaa  iLod  Ebonite  Cells.  —  Guttapercha  may  be 
moulded  in  a  wooden  case,  and  forms  excellent  cells  where  transparent 
sides  are  not  requirctl  Preparations  have  been  preserved  for  many 
years  in  large  cells  of  this  description.  Gutta-percha  is  most  useful  for 
joining  glass  tubes  to  flat  cells  as  may  be  required  in  forming  cells  for 
special  purposes,  pi.  XXII,  fig,  i. 

Ebonite  Cells. — Excellent  cells  may  be  made  out  of  the  preparation 
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of  India-rubber  kno\^*n  as  vulcanite  or  ebonite  They  may  be  turned 
to  any  size  and  thickness  required.  Dr.  Maddox  used  such  cells  in 
1861.  Mr.  W.  H,  Hall  also  recommends  these  cells  for  small  micro- 
scopical specimens.  They  may  be  purchased  of  Mn  Bailey,  of  Fen- 
church  Street,  at  6d,  ardozen. 

laj.  nQtLnd  ceUa, — My  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Guy,  has  lately 
proposed  a  form  of  cell  which  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  in 
common  use.  These  are  circular,  and  may  be  made  of  bone,  metal, 
gutta-percha,  or  glass,  of  various  depths,  and  to  suit  transparent  and 
opaque  objects.  Several  forms  have  been  made.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  external  diameter,  and  are  made  to  fit  into  a  rim  of  equal  size  in 
a  flat  plate  of  wood,  or  metal,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  A  small  cabinet  will  contain  many  more  preparations 
mounted  in  this  manner  than  on  the  ordinary  slips  of  glass.  Dr.  Guy 
has  had  some  circular  labels  printed  for  these  cells  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  preparations  may  be  written,  and  as  these  are  of  diiferent 
colours  the  various  microscopic  objects  can  be  readily  classified. 

133.  Trom^hs  for  Eitamliiiiiir  2ooi»li]rtei. — These  are  deep  but  very 
narrow  glass  cells,  the  two  surfaces  consisting  of  very  thin  glass,  so  that 
the  higher  powers  may  be  brought  sufficiently  close  to  the  objects.  The 
opening  is  above,  so  that  the  cell  with  living  aninuls  within  may  be 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  when  the  instrument  is  in- 
clined, without  any  fluid  escaping.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  glass 
partition  in  these  troughs,  by  means  of  which  objects  may  be  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  cell.  A  convenient  size  is  three  inches  long,  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  Such  cells 
may  be  purchased  of  Mr,  Swift  and  other  microscope  makers. 

184.  A^nlmaictiie  c&ire. — A  very  convenient  substitute  for  a  cell  is 
the  apparatus  called  animalcule  cage,  pi  XXII,  f\g.  7,  By  means  of 
its  sliding  cover  a  stratum  of  fluid  of  any  required  thickness  can  be 
obtained,  and  small  living  animals  can  be  conveniently  fixed  in  positions 
suitable  for  observation.  For  the  examination  of  deposits  in  fluids  this 
form  of  cell  is  also  very  convenient. 

135.  Ci rowing  Cell*. — In  many  investigations  upon  the  lower  forms 
of  vegetables  and  animals  w^hich  live  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
the  same  specimen  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  plan  must  therefore 
be  adopted  by  which  the  living  object  can  be  freely  supplied  with  fresh 
water  and  air.  Numerous  forms  oi  gr&wing  cells  have  been  proposed, 
but  I  shall  only  refer  to  two  or  three  which  appear  to  me  to  be  most 
advantageous.  The  following  brief  description  of  an  improvccl  growing- 
Uough  by  its  ingenious  deviser,  Professor  Smith,  of  Kenyon  College, 
United  States,  is  taken  from  **  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science," 
Sc;  r865,  also  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  vol  XVI,  1865. 

Tli^  lide  is  a  trifle  more  than  oneeighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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It  consists  of  two  rectangular  glass  plates  3x2  inches,  and  about  -5^ 
of  an  inch  thick,  separated  by  thin  strips  of  glass  of  the  same  thickness, 
cemented  to  the  interior  opposed  faces.  The  upper  plate  has  a  small 
hole  drilled  through  it  One  comer  of  the  upper  glass  is  removed,  and 
a  small  strip  of  glass,  which  is  cemented  to  it  in  the  proper  place,  pre- 
vents the  thin  glass  cover  placed  over  the  edge  from  sliding  off.  To 
use  the  slide,  the  space  between  the  t\ro  plates  is  to  be  filled  with  clean 
water  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  a  drop  is  also  to  be  placed 
in  the  hole  to  remove  the  atn  The  object  being  put  on  the  top  of  the 
slide,  and  wetted,  is  now  to  be  covered  with  a  large  square  of  thin  glass, 
the  whole  at  the  same  time  being  covered.  The  slide  can  now  be 
placed  upright,  or  in  any  position,  as  no  water  can  escape.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  a  new  application  of  the  old  principle  of  the  bird  fountain.  As 
the  water  evaporates  from  under  the  cover,  more  is  suppUed  through 
the  hole,  and  from  time  to  time  an  air  bubble  enters.  Thus  a  constant 
circulation  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Richard  Beck  has  made  one  or  two  alterations  in  the  growing 
cell  of  Professor  Smith  ("Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science," 
April,  1856).  The  annoyance  caused  by  the  water  line  obscuring  the 
view,  as  sometimes  happens  in  Professor  Smith's  growing  cell,  has  been 
entirely  obviated,  and  one  or  two  other  improvements  have  been 
effected.  Dn  John  Barker,  of  Dublin,  has  contrived  a  very  convenient, 
efficient^  and  cheap  growing  stage,  which  has  the  advantage  of  alloifting 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  glass  slides.  A  full  description  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  *'  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  January, 
1867.  Any  one  can  make  this  gromng  stage  for  himself  with  very 
little  trouble,  A  segment  of  a  largish  circle  is  cut  in  a  plate  of  stout 
glass  to  form  the  stage.  To  one  end  of  this  is  attached,  by  means  of 
marine  glue,  a  small  f!at  glass  bottle  in  which  tw^o  little  holes  have  been 
drilled.  Such  bottles  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hoi  born. 
When  water  is  put  into  the  bottle,  it  is  conveyed  from  one  of  these  holes 
to  the  thin  glass  cover  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  kept  moist,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  talc  which  acts  as  a  conductor.  By  this 
arrangement,  any  object  under  observation  may  be  kept  moist  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  or  longer,  if  desirable.  Dr.  Barker's  growing  slide  is 
represented  in  pi.  XXII,  fig.  6,  p.  78. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  an 
arrangement  which  is  simpler  than  either  of  those  above  referred  to,  and 
wl\ich  has  proved  very  efficient,  A  small  piece  of  glass  t\ibe  is  fixed  with 
the  aid  of  marine  glue  to  one  end  of  an  ordinary  glass  slide,  tf,  fig.  8, 
pi,  XXII.  This  is  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water.  It  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  but  a  small  opening  is  left  at  one  side  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  a  fine  thread  of  silk  or  cotton  to  conduct  the 
water  from  the  reser\*0Lr  to  the  specimen  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
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slide.  The  stratum  of  fluid  containing  the  living  bodies  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  required  thickness  by  placing  hair  or  pieces  of  fine  glass 
rod  between  the  thin  glass  and  the  slide.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  warmth,  and  keep  the  bodies  under  examination  at  a  certain 
temperature  for  a  considerable  time.  The  method  of  warming  the 
slide  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
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PART  II. 

"^F  EXAMINING,  PREPARING,  AND  PKESERVING  OBJECTS  FOR  THl 
MICROSCOPE — DISSECTING — ^CUTTlNG  THIN  SECTIONS — SEPARATING 
DEPOSITS  FROM  FLUIDS — OF  INJECTING  THE  HIGHER  AND  LOWER 
ANIMALS — OF  COLOURING  THE  BIOPLASM  OF  LIVING  MATTER,  AND 
OF  TINTING  THE   FORMED   MATERIAL. 
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bt  THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   EXAMINING   THE   SAME  OBJECTS  IN  DIFFERENT 
MEDIA— AIR,    WATER,    AND   CANADA   BALSAM. 

The  observer  will  gain  very  important  information  if  he  will  subject 
Buch  specimens  as  the  following  to  examination  in  four  different  ways  r 
granules  of  fine  sand  or  powdered  gypsum,  potato  starch,  or  arrowroot, 
I.  The  surface  of  the  object  may  be  examined  by  r^/lected  light  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  it  by  means  of  a  bull's-eye  condenser,  pL  XI 11,  fig.  3^ 
p,  22, — 2.  The  light  may  be  reflected  yy^^Ti  it  from  a  LUberkuhn^  pi.  XV, 
fig.  I,  p.  26. — 3,  The  light  may  be  transmitted  through  the  object  after 
it  has  been  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  pi  XIII,  fig.  i.— 
And^  4.  The  object  may  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  polarized 
light,  with  and  without  a  selenite  plate.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  structure  which  has  been  submitted  to 
these  four  modes  of  examination,  should  be  contrasted  with  the  idea 
which  would  have  been  formed  of  it  if  an  observation  had  been  made 
by  one  mode  of  illumination  only. 

But  further  the  observer  will  discover  that  many  objects  require 
to  be  studied  in  different  media  before  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
general  structure  can  be  formed  It  is  in  many  instances  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  only  to  examine  an  object  by  frflected  light 
as  well  as  by  transmitted  light ^  but  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of 
appearance  when  it  is  surrounded  with  air^  or  immersed  in  water,  or 
placed  in  a  highly  refracting  fluid,  such  as  glycerine,  oil,  turpentine,  or 
Canada  baham.  Not  less  valuable  is  the  information  we  derive  from 
the  application  of  certain  chemical  reagents  (part  IV).  The  method  of 
in^'estigation  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  transparency  or 
opacity,  density^  refractive  power,  and  chemical  composition  of  the 
specimen.  The  object  must  also  be  examined  first  with  the  aid  of  low, 
and  afterwards  with  high  magnifying  powers* 
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ise*  Dtir^rent  Apptftmticci  of  Ihe  Same  OHleei  exAmmed  In  Air, 
fTater,  anil  Canadn  nal<iaii],  bjr  Transmit  tea  Llirht,  and  under  tlie 
Influence   of    Reflected  Llffht    atid    Polarized    LIfflif. — In    pi,    XXI II| 

p.  80,  specimens  of  the  same  structure  (spherical  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime)  magnified  in  the  same 
degree,  are  represented. 

In  Air. — In  ^^,  i,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80j  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  in  fig*  7  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  shown  by  ftansmitttd 
light  in  air  mounted  in  the  dry  way,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  very 
dark  and  thick  the  outer  part  appears,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  make 
out  the  structure  of  the  former  crystals. 

In  Water. — In  figs.  2  and  8,  pi.  XXIII,  the  same  crystals  are  seen 
in  water.  The  outer  part  of  the  cr)'slals  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  still 
very  dark  and  thick,  but  a  few  lines  may  be  observ^ed  radiating  firom  the 
centre  of  the  cr)^stals  towards  their  circumference,  although  not  very 
distinctly. 

In  Canada  Balsam, — In  figs.  3  and  9  the  crystals  are  shown 
immersed  in  Canada  balsam.  The  outline  now  appears  as  a  sharp  well- 
defined  line.  In  the  case  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  a  number  of  narrow 
lines  are  seen  radiating  from  the  centre  of  each  crystal  towards  its 
circumference;  in  fact  the  cr)*stal  really  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  acicular  crystals. 

By  R^jhcUd  Light, — ^In  figs.  4  and  6  the  crystals  arc  represented  as 
they  ap[)ear  when  examined  by  reflected  light  The  globular  form,  and 
yello\\ish  colour  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  are  very  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  cr>^stals  generally  seem  slightly  rough,  some  appear* 
ing  to  be  covered  by  minute  elevations. 

By  Polarized  Light. — In  fig.  5  another  preparation  of  the  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  fK)lari25ed  light  Each 
crystal  exhibits  a  black  cross  which  alters  its  position  and  appearance  as 
the  analyser^  pi.  XVII,  fig.  2,  p.  24,  is  rotated 

The  above  important  points  might  be  illustrated  by  a  vast  number 
of  other  substances.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  observer  to  ^ub- 
ject  various  microscopical  structures  to  examination  in  <?/r,  water ^  ana 
Canada  balsam,  and  by  direet  or  reflected^  as  well  as  under  the  influence 
of  transmitted  lights  and  in  some  cases  hy  polarised  light. 

137.  or  Jtlr  llolililfA^  oil  caiol»uleH,  and  Globulen  of  Cr^Hrattlne 
Blatter. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  observer  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  air  bul)bles  and  oil  globules  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  he  will  often  meet  with  them^  and  if  not  acquainted 
with  their  characters  he  may  make  the  raOvSt  ridiculous  mbtakes  in 
describing  specimens. 

Air  Bubbles  in  water  have  a  very  wide  dark  outline :  indeed,  small 
llbblcs  appear  like  round  black  spots.     This  appearance  is  very 
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characteristic,  and  every  observer  ought  to  be  thorovighly  familiar  ^n-ith  iu 
Air  bubbles  of  various  sizes  are  represented  in  pi.  XX 1 11,  fig.  lo,  p,  80, 

Minute  Air  BtibbUs  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — A  little  moderately 
thick  mucilage  is  to  be  i:)laced  in  a  small  bottle  and  well  shaken  up  with 
the  air.  When  many  bubbles  have  been  included,  a  drop  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  slide,  covered  with  thin  glass  and  submitted  to  exaniination 
under  various  powers,  first,  the  inch,  and  then  the  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Oil  Giobiths  in  water,  and  in  aqueous  fluids,  also  present  a  peculia.r 
and  well-known  appearance.  The  outline  is  sharp,  and  dark,  and  well 
defined,  but  not  nearly  so  wide  as  that  of  the  air  bubble,  because  the 
difference  of  the  refractive  power  between  the  oil  and  the  fluid,  although 
very  great,  is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  between  the  air  and  the 
fluid  medium  which  contains  it.  Every  one  should  comimre  carefully 
air  bubbles  in  water  with  oil  globules  in  water  under  the  microscope. 
Oil  globules  within  cells,  and  fi^ee  oil  globules  of  various  sizes,  as  seen 
in  milk,  are  represented  in  pi  XXIIT,  figs.  11  to  14. 

Oil  globules  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  should  be  submitted  to 
microsco|jical  examination  under  various  i)owers.  Certain  kinds  of 
latty  matter  contain  much  crystalline  fat,  as  stearine  or  margarin,  which 
is  not  a  pure  substance.  These  crystallize  spontaneously  from  tlic  more 
oily  fatty  matters.  By  the  action  of  acids  and  other  agents  many  fats 
are  decomposed  and  the  cr>'Stalline  fatty  acids  are  set  free.  Many 
slightly  soluble  earthy  salts  crystallize  under  certain  circumstances^ 
especially  in  mucus  and  \iscid  fluids  In  the  form  of  globules  or 
tphfrult4y  which  often  closely  resemble  oil  globules^  from  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  hardness  and  by  their  chemical  characters. 
Sii  pi  XXIII,  fig.  2,  The  illustrations  in  this  plate  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

HOW  TO    EXAMINE    AN   OBJECT   IN   THE    MICROSCOPE. 

lais.  Por  Bcsrlttoerii  only. — Any  one  who  purchases  a  microscope 
probably  endeavours  to  look  at  some  object  tlirough  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes  home,  and  of  those  who  make  the  attempt  some,  perhaps,  fail 
comjjlctely,  because  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  pages.  The  observer  will,  I  think,  actually  gain 
time  if  he  wmU  go  through  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume  \  but  if 
too  impatient  and  eager  for  action,  he  may  proceed  to  work  at  once  as 
follows : — 

I.  Place  the  microscoi>e  in  the  position  represented  in  fi^.  3, 
pi  XIII,  p.  22,  the  eye-piece  being  adapted  to  the  microscope.  Carefully 
screw  the  low  power  object-glass  (the  two-inch  or  inch)  on  the  body, 
supporting  it  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  are  used  to  screw  it  home.  Care  must  be  taken  a, 
not  to  let  the  object-glass  fall  down,  and  ^,  that  the  glass  \s  not  smeared 
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with  moisture  by  touching  it  with  the  finger.   Turn  the  mirror  out  of  l 
way  and  permit  the  dark  part  of  the  diaphragm  to  occupy  the  field,  or ' 
place  a  piece  of  perfectly  flat  black  paper  over  or  under  the  aperture. 

2.  Take  a  dry  bread  crumb,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head, 
place  it  on  a  glass  slide,  and  the  slide  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 

3.  Place  an  ordinary  wax  candle,  or  French  or  other  lamp»  in  such 
a  position  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  crumb  of  bread  may  be  lighted 
up,  or  use  the  buirs-eye  condenser,  so  that  a  strong  light  is  condensed 
upon  the  object,  as  in  pi  XIII,  fig.  3,  p.  22, 

4.  Screw  down  the  body  of  the  microscope  until  the  object  coraes 
into  focus  and  is  seen  distinctly. 

The  crumb  of  bread  is  examined  as  an  opaque  djcct  by  reflated  light^ 
and  peculiarities  of  its  surface  are  alone  made  out 

5.  Alter  the  position  of  the  lamp,  if  necessary,  and  so  arrange  the 
mirror  that  the  light  may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  caused  to  pass 
through  the  object  (transmitted  light),  fig.  i,  pi  XI IF,  p.  22,  Prevent 
the  light  from  illuminating  the  surface  as  before.  The  object  seems 
very  dark  and  little  that  is  definite  can  be  discovered. 

6.  Break  the  crumb  up  into  several  smaller  pieces.  This  may  be 
easily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  penknife.  Most  of  the  particles  appear 
angular.  They  seem  dark  because  they  are  too  thick  for  the  hght  to 
pass  through  them,  but  here  and  there  one  appears  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. 

7.  One  of  the  transparent  pieces  being  in  the  field,  remove  the 
inch  power  and  screw  on  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  and 
examine  the  crumb.  Still  the  appearance  is  not  very  definite  or  satis- 
factory, and  little  information  is  gained  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  crumb  or  of  the  nature  of  its  component  particles. 

8.  Next  screw  up  the  body  of  the  microscope,  and  remove  the 
slide  from  the  stage.  Carry  a  drop  of  water  with  tlie  aid  of  a  pipette 
(p.  100)  or  a  glass  stirring  rod,  to  the  specimen,  and  cause  the  minute 
crumbs  of  bread  to  be  wetted  without  their  position  being  much  altered. 
Carefully  apply  one  of  the  pieces  of  thin  covering  glass,  p.  71,  after 
breathing  upon  the  surface  which  is  to  come  into  contact  with  the  fluid. 
The  thin  glass  may  be  held  in  forceps  or  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and,  by  using  a  needle  or  a  knife,  may  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  wet 
crumbs  very  gradually,  as  represented  in  pi  XXVI,  fig.  4,  p,  100, 
The  superfluous  moisture  is  to  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  the  handker- 
chief, or  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  so  that  no  water  will  drop  from 
the  slide  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  inclined  stage  of  the  microscope 

9.  When  the  crumbs  have  soaked  for  a  few  seconds,  give  the  thin 
glass  two  or  three  smart  taps  so  as  to  crush  them  a  little  and  make 

cm  spread  out, 

pfing  the  specimen  as  near  the  centre  of  the  field  as  possible, 
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and  screw  down  the  body  of  the  microscope  until  the  object  comes  into 
focus.     Many  new  facts  are  now  learnt, 

a.  A  number  of  small,  oval,  circular,  angular  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent particles  are  seen  for  the  first  time, 

A  The  dark  indefinite  appearance  before  obser\'ed  is  no  longer 
noticed 

€.  Each  transparent  particle  has  a  sharp  and  dark  outline.  Some 
are  cracked,  others  exhibit  irregularities  of  surface,  while  in  some 
an  indication  of  concentric  lines  may  be  observed  These 
bodies  are  starch  granules  or  corpuscles  of  various  sizes,  modified 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  They  appear  clear  and  transparent  now 
they  are  examined  in  waier^  instead  of  being  black  and  opaque 
as  when  they  were  examined  before  in  air^  because  the  refractive 
power  of  the  water  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  the  starch 
granule  than  the  air, 

</•  Probably  some  black  spherical  bodies  or  very  wide  and  dark 
circular  rings  will  also  be  observed  here  and  there.  These  are 
air  bubbles,  pi  XXIII,  fig,  lo,  p.  So. 

11.  Examine  the  thinnest  passible  shaving  of  deal  wood  or  of  a 
cedar  pencil,  and  of  mahogany  or  oak,  a  fragment  of  blotting  paper, 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  linen  scraped  as  fine  as  f>ossible,  a  small  pinch 
of  flour,  ordinary  starch,  common  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  powdered 
mustard,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread  crumbs^  taking  care  to  allow 
them  to  soak  in  a  drop  of  water  for  an  hour  or  more,  so  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  wetted. 

1 2,  Subject  pieces  of  moist  tea  leaves,  very  thin  sections  of  potato 
and  the  peel  of  the  potato,  the  skin  or  interior  of  an  orange,  lemon,  or 
other  fruit,  a  piece  of  rhubarb,  cabbage,  or  other  vegetable,  taking  care 
that  in  all  cases  the  pieces  are  tmall  enough.  A  small  portion  of  yeast 
or  the  mould  upon  any  object  from  a  damp  cellar  will  furnish  instruc- 
tive objects.     They  can  easily  be  subdivided  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  beginner  to  examine  various  specimens 
of  jam  and  preserved  fruits.  As  these  vegetable  tissues  have  long 
soaked  in  syrup,  they  have  become  exceedingly  transparent,  and  are 
admirably  fitted  for  microscopical  demonstration.  The  spiral  vessel?, 
woody,  and  cellular  tissues,  can  be  obtained  without  any  trouble,  and 
the  minute  structure  of  the  different  vegetable  tissues  can  be  most 
clearly  demonstrated.    Moisten  the  specimen  with  s)Tup,  not  with  water. 

Tlie  obsen^er  will  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  take  far  too  much 
of  the  substance  for  examination,  and  he  will  find  it  excellent  practice 
to  bring  under  observation  specimen  after  specimen,  each  one  taken 
being  smaller  than  the  last.  Pieces  so  small  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  needle  often  afford  more  infonnaiion  than 
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larger  portioDS.  The  specimens  will  require  to  be  moistened  with  a  littla 
sjTup  before  the  thin  glass  is  applied,  and  this  will  have  to  be  pressed 
down  firmly  upon  the  specimen,  a  pin  being  used  for  the  puqiose.  The 
steel  pins  with  round  glass  heads,  used  by  ladies  as  shawl-pins,  are  most 
useful  instruments  for  the  microscopist  The  small  ones  will  be  found 
more  convenient  for  some  purposes  than  the  long  ones. 

The  thinnest  fiossible  sections  of  any  of  the  textures  mentioned 
abo%'e  can  be  cut  w^ith  a  sharp  thin  knife,  p.  50.  Various  candied  and 
preser\^ed  fruits  will  furnish  excellent  microscopical  specimens*  Candied 
lemon  peel,  presen-ed  ginger,  plums  of  various  kinds,  may  be  cut  wiili  a 
very  sharp  knife,  and  the  thinnest  possible  section  removed,  which  may 
be  transferred  to  a  little  clean  syrup  or  glycerine  for  examination. 
Cheaper  vegetables,  introduced  to  deceive  purchasers,  can  be  easily 
detected  by  microscopical  examination ;  and  if  most  of  those  who  could 
Klise  a  microscope  would  examine  carefully  the  various  articles  consumed 
(^  food,  the  science  of  adulteration  and  imjiosition  would  soon  become 
obsolete. 

The  action  of  syrup  and  glycerine  on  tissues  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed  in  part  VL 

130.  Prrcmitlons  to  he  otisefreil  In  working. — And  now  T  must 
give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  young  obser\er  not  to  work  too  long 
^Mt  a  time  or  with  high  powers,  and  recommend  him  to  be  careful  not  to 
illuminate  the  object  more  intensely  than  is  necessar)^  to  enable  him  to 
see  it  clearly.  A  retina,  which  would  work  well  for  half  a  century,  soon 
becomes  rendered  less  sensitive  or  permanently  damaged  by  a  strong 
glare  thrown  upon  it  for  several  hours  a  day.  To  avoid  strain,  the  habit 
of  kee[»ing  both  eyes  open  during  observ^ation  should  be  acquired  as 
soon  as  {xjssible,  and  the  observer  should  observe  sometimes  with  one 
eye  and  sometimes  with  the  othen  Although  the  eye  impro%'es  very 
much  by  practice,  it  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  straining  it  injudi- 
ciously. At  first  the  observer  should  work  for  half  an  hour  only  at  a 
stretch,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  is  not  fatigued  and  external  obje<?ts  are 
seen  quite  distinctly,  as  to  form  and  colour,  immediately  the  eye  is 
removed  from  the  microscope*  the  period  of  observation  may  be 
gradually  increased  until  it  reaches  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  but  I 
think  it  unwise  to  work  uninterruptedly  for  a  longer  lime.  It  is  a  good 
plan  not  to  work  regularly  ever>'  day,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
With  care  an  eye  which  was  at  first  w^ak  may  be  inured  to  prolonged 
exertion  and  improved  in  sensitiveness,  and  may,  perhaps  be  used  for 
the  greater  port  of  life  without  damage. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  some  persons  suffer  from  microscopic  or 
telescopic  observation,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  cannot  work  for   I 
long  without  great  risk  of  seriously  injuring  their  sight.     No  general 
rules,  tluTtfore,  can  be  given   whicli   will  apjily  to  all.     1  have  myxdf  ' 
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often  worked  with  very  high  powers  and  with  a  very  brightly  illammated 
field,  straining  the  eye  to  the  utmost  in  the  hope  of  seeing  more  thaji 
was  at  first  observable.  I  kept  this  up  for  some  hours  at  a  time  for 
serveral  years,  I  am  happy  to  say,  without  any  very  serious  impairment 
of  sight,  but  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  subject  himself  to  the 
same  risk  unless  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  tli rough  the  same  gradual 
process^  using  first  only  low  powers,  moderate  light,  and  ivorking  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  slowly  increasing  the  magnifying  powder,  the  iliumina- 
tioo,  and  the  period  of  study  as  he  felt  he  was  able  to  stand  it. 

140.  Cieneral  C  on  Aide  rations  witb  reference  lo  tbe  nature  of  the 
MeHluiii  In  whlcli  Tlssuei  should  be  placed  for  Exauulnatlou. — If  the 
structure  be  dry  and  very  thin,  or  if  it  is  required  only  to  make  out 
any  general  points  with  reference  to  its  outline,  or  the  character  of  its 
surface,  it  may  be  examined  in  air.  So  also  many  structures  subjected 
to  examination  by  low  powers,  and  by  reflected  light,  exhibit  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  component  parts  very  satis  Victor  ily  Avhen  mounted 
perfectly  dr}\ 

If,  however,  the  texture  be  delicate  and  moist,  and  readily  destroyed 
by  careless  manipulation,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  examine  it  in  some 
aqueous  fluid  when  quite  fresh.  The  character  of  the  fluid  must  vary 
in  different  cases  according  to  the  density  and  properties  of  the  fluids 
wliich  bathe  the  tissues  in  their  natural  state.  Water  answers  well  in 
many  instances,  but  the  microscopical  character  of  some  textures  are 
completely  altered  by  water,  or  even  altogether  destroyed  by  it.  Other 
tissues  are  so  dark  and  opaque  that  they  are  not  well  displayed  in  w^ater. 
Soft  and  cell4ike  structures  become  distended  by  it,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  when  this  happens  it  depends  upon  a  **  cell,"  or  bladder 
closed  at  all  points,  being  distended.  It  does  not  prove  tliat  the  cell 
has  a  membranous  w^all,  for  a  mass  of  jelly  may  be  made  to  swell  out 
just  like  a  **  cell/'  If  the  jelly  be  made  with  a  dense  fluid,  the  more 
limpid  water  will  pass  in  and  mix  with  it  The  jelly  "cell^'  thus 
becomes  distended  by  this  flowing  in  or  osmosis,  and  often  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  invisible.  To  prevent  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to 
immerse  the  structure  in  some  fluid  apjiroaching  in  density  to  that  in  its 
interstices,  or  in  its  interior. 

To  make  a  simple  fluid,  in  which  to  examine  delicate  moist  tissues,  a 
little  white  sugar  or  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  (five  to  fifly 
grains  to  two  tables po on fu Is  of  water).  Saliva,  the  vitreous  humour, 
serum,  or  white  of  egg,  from  their  viscidity  do  not  permeate  readily  and 
so  alter  the  tissue.  They  are,  therefore,  ad\'antageous  media.  But  of 
all  substances  soluble  in  w^ater,  glycerine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  to 
the  microscopist.  With  glycerme  he  may  obtain  a  fluid  o(  any  density, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  refracting  power.  Moderately  strong  solutions 
.of  glycerine  preserve  animal  and  vegetable  structures  ^r  any  length  of 
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time.  If  soft  tissues  be  immersed  in  strong  glycerine  or  syrup,  the  water 
they  contain  passes  out  and  the  tissue  shrinks,  and  all  appearance  of 
structure  disappears.  But  the  very  same  texture  may  be  immersed  in 
the  strongest  glycerine,  and  all  the  details  of  the  most  delicate  structure 
displayed  if  only  die  strength  of  the  glycerine  be  increased  very  gradually, 
as  I  have  explained  more  fully  in  part  VI,  Glycerine  is  to  moist  tissues 
what  Canada  balsam  is  to  textures  which  are  capable  of  being  dried, 
without  their  structure  being  impaired.  The  most  dense,  opaquei  and 
ill-deEned  structures,  immersed  in  glycerine  become  clear  and  trans* 
parent ;  and  anatomical  peculiarities  which  were  before  indistinct,  or  not 
observable,  become  demonstrable  without  difficulty.  Another  advan- 
tage is,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  all  the  original  characters  of 
the  tissues  are  restored. 

Further  obser\^ations  upon  rendering  tissues  which  are  more  or  less 
opaque,  transparent,  will  be  found  in  part  VI. 

141.  or  Examliilns  and  Preaervtns  Specimens  In  tbe  Dry  Way.^ — 
Any  specimen  examined^  or  presented  permanently,  as  a  dry  object  in 
air,  must  be  protected  from  dust  by  being  covered  with  thin  glass,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  latter  upon  the  specimen  must  be  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  small  pieces  of  cardboard  at  tlie  edges  of  the  thin  glass, 
slightly  thicker  than  the  specimen  itself.  Objects  may  be  mounted  in 
the  dry  way  in  many  of  the  cells  described  in  §S  114^ — 131;  but  a 
simple  cell  made  of  wood  or  cardboard  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes*  The  round  vulcanized  India-rubber  rings  cemented  to  the 
glass  slides  with  damar  or  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  benzol  make 
capital  cells  for  mounting  such  preparations. 

The  thin  glass  cover  must  be  attached  by  a  little  very  thick  gum  or 
by  a  paste  made  of  gum  and  flour  or  chalL  Any  cement  used  for  this 
IHirpose  must  be  viscid,  or  it  wnll  run  into  the  specimen  and  completely 
sjioil  it 

Among  unorganised  substances,  there  are  many  objects  which  may 
be  mounted  or  preserved  with  advantage  in  air  Many  crystaliine  bodies 
found  native,  and  some  crystals  derived  from  the  organic  and  inorgamc 
kingdoms  artificially  prepared,  may  be  examined  or  preserved  perma- 
nently in  air.  Many  of  these  present  very  beautiful  appeai*ances.  Arseni- 
ous  acid,  common  salt,  benzoic  acid,  uric  acid,  crj'stals  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  such  as  salicine  and  many  crystalUne  salts — ^bone,  teeth,  hair, 
horn,  the  scales  of  butterflies,  of  the  podura  and  many  other  insects- 
are  structures  which  may  be  examined  in  air  and  mounted  dry.  The 
general  structure  of  many  vegetable  preparations  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  same  simple  manner.  The  petals  of  many  flowers,  different  forms 
of  vegetable  cellular  and  vascular  tissue,  the  epidermis,  hairs,  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  the  seeds  and  seed  vessels,  spiral  fibres,  the  stones  of 
frul[s»  seeLJons  ©f  wood,  of  the  pith   from  the  stem  of  various  plants, 
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pollen,  the  spores  of  ferns^  mosses,  and  fungi,  are  examples  of  vegetable 
preparations  which  may  be  examined  and  preserved  in  air. 

Thick  objects  preserved  in  the  dry  way  can  be  examined  by  refltcUd 
light  only,  but  very  thin  dry  tissues,  like  the  epidermis  from  different 
parts  of  plants,  may  be  examined  by  reflected  or  by  transmitted  light 

142.  Examlnallon  of  9aliAtaiice»  In  riiiJds. — ^In  choosing  a  fluid  in 
which  the  specimen  is  to  be  immersed,  its  chemical  composition,  its 
transparency  and  its  refractive  power  must  be  considered.  The  different 
preser\^ative  solutions  described  in  pp,  64  to  69,  may  be  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  variety  of  objects  in  fluid.  If  we  wish  for  a  fluid  closely 
resembling  water,  but  possessing  the  property  of  preserving  the  specimen, 
we  may  use  the  sol ut ton  of  naphtha  and  creosote^  §  120,  or  naphtha  and 
water,  or  carbolic  acid  and  water.  If  we  require  a  fluid  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  some  of  the  saline  solutions,  diluted  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  used.  If  we  wish  for  a  solution  which  refracts 
highly,  we  may  employ  glycerine,  or  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  gelatine. 
Glycerine,  it  is  often  said,  is  not  suitable  for  preserving  fibrous  tissue 
and  many  delicate  textures  which  would  be  rendered  too  transparent 
ITie  objection  is  purely  theoretical,  for  I  have  presented  such  textures 
perfectly  well  in  glycerine. 

U  a  fluid  is  re<}uired  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  the  stmc- 
lure,  a  solution  of  chromic  acid^  bichromate  of  potash^  corrosive  sublimate^ 
OT  diluted  alcohol  may  be  employed.  In  all  cases  i/ie  substance  should  be 
immersed  for  some  time  in  the  Jluid^  in  which  it  is  to  be  preser-oed^  before 
heing  mounted  permamnily.  The  cell  made  of  Brunstvick  black  or  the 
thin  glass  cell,  or  other  forms  described  in  §§  116 — 131,  may  be  chosen 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  specimea  The  object  and  fluid 
being  placed  in  the  cell,  the  thin  glass  cover  is  applied,  with  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  in  p.  82.  The  superfluous  fluid  is  removed  with 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  soft  cloth,  and  after  the  edges  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  a  little,  they  are  anointed  with  a  thin  layer  of  Brunswick 
blacL 

Almost  every  organised  structure,  and  especially  the  soft  moist  tissues 
of  the  bodies  of  animals,  may  be  advantageously  preserved  in  fluid 
It  has  been  said  that  the  solution  employed  in  preserving  a  structure 
should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  in  density  and  refractive  power, 
the  fluid  which  lathed  it  during  life,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  even 
exceedingly  delicate  structures  may  be  examined  in  fluids  of  high 
density,  as  syrup  or  glycerine,  and  peculiarities  may  be  made  out 
which  are  not  to  be  demonstrated  when  they  are  examined  in  water  or 
serum. 

Of  mounting  Specimens  which  may  be  examined  on  both  sides  by  high 
Poii^ers. — In  mounting  some  specimens  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  so  that 
either  side  may  be  submitted  to  examination  by  high  j-^-**-^"'     This 
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may  be  efTected  by  having  thin  glass  circles  of  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  others  f.  The  last  may  be  of  thinner  glass  than  the  first  The 
specimen  wth  the  fluid  preservative  medium  being  placed  upon  the 
larger  circle,  the  smaller  one  is  applied  and  cemented  to  the  first  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  dry  the  mounted  specimen  may  be  protected  in  a 
dide  made  of  cedar  wood,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  ordinary  glass 
Pslides,  and  placed  with  them  in  the  cabinet  These  cedar  wood  slides 
have  holes  made  in  them  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  glass  circles, 
which  are  kept  in  their  place  by  little  circles  of  paper  fixed  with  gum. 
I  iiave  mounted  hundreds  of  specimens  in  this  manner,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  preserved  for  twenty  years. 

A  modification  of  the  above  plan  has  been  adopted  for  \evy  delicate 
specimens  by  Dn  Edmunds,  who  has  described  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  "Journal  of  the  Quekett  Club'*  for  May,  1878,  p.  2j. 
Slips  of  dry  cedar  ^^^  inch  in  thickness  are  cut  3  inches  x  if,  and  a 
i^-inch  hole  is  made  with  a  sharp  centre-bit,  cutting  through  a  dozen 
slips  at  a  time.  The  edges  are  smoothed  with  fine  sand-pajjcr,  and  then 
with  strong  paste  or  mastic  varnish  slips  of  bank-note  paper  are  strained 
over  the  opening — the  edges  of  tlie  paper  being  extended  round  the 
edges  of  the  slip.  When  dry  the  stretched  paper  is  to  be  punched  out 
with  a  j-inch  gun  punch,  and  the  thin  glasses  are  cemented  in  with  a 
ring  of  varnish*  The  objects  are  set  upon  a  J4nch  circle  of  '005  inch 
glass,  and  are  covered  with  a  g-circle — the  latter  just  filling  up  the  hole 
punched  through  the  paper  drumhead. 

143.  C%aiitliiatlon  In  CanAda  BRlftani,  Tnrpi^iitliir,  and  4111.  — The 
well-know^n  Canada  balsam  has  long  been  a  favourite  medium  for  the 
preservation  of  microscopical  specimens,  on  account  of  its  penetrating 
and  highly  reftucting  properties.  Turpentine  possesses  very  similar  pro- 
perties, but  from  being  a  limpid  fluid,  it  is  far  less  useful  than  Canada 
balsam,  Canada  balsam  may  be  kept  in  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  of  tJie 
form  represented  in  pi  XXIV,  fig.  x. 

All  preparations  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  immersed.  The  desiccation  must  be  effected  by  a 
tem^Jerature  of  not  more  than  from  100  to  200  degrees.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  tissues,  we  may  employ  the  water-bath  alluded  to  in 
f  73i  OT  we  may  pkice  the  specimen  under  a  belljar  close  to  a  basin  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which  substances  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  in  an  eminent  degree,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5. 
Many  textures  in  process  of  drying  include  a  number  of  air  bubbles 
in  their  interstices,  and  it  is  often  very  diflieult  to  remove  these.  To 
eflfect  this  object,  the  preparation  may  be  allowed  to  soak  some  time 
in  turpentine,  and  the  remo^'al  of  the  air  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  air  cannot  be  removed  in  this 
manner,  the  preparation  immersed  in  turpentine,  may  be  pli<  <  <I  under 
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the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  As  the  pressure  is  removed  the  air  rises 
to  the  surface  and  the  fluid  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place.  A  con- 
venient and  simple  form  of  air-pump  is  represented  in  pL  XXIV,  dg,  3. 
A  much  cheaper  and  simpler  apparatus  has  been  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Swift  at  the  suggestion  of  Mn  Gardner  of  the  Quekett  Club,  This 
consists  of  a  chamber  large  enough  to  contain  tw^o  or  three  glass 
slides,  with  which  a  good  strong  exhausting  S)Tinge  is  connected.  The 
arrangement  is  represented  in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  5,  p,  92.  When  the  thin 
section  of  tissue  has  been  thoroughly  dried^  and  the  air  removed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  slightly  remoisten  it  with  tur[jentine  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  balsam. 

In  mounting  a  thin  section  of  bone  or  other  hard  dr)^  texture  in 
Canada  balsam,  the  following  steps  are  taken  ;  the  glass  slide  having  been 
warmed  upon  the  brass  plate,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  dry  and 
old  Canada  balsam  in  benzol  or  chloroform  is  placed  on  the  slide  upon 
which  the  specimen  is  to  be  mounted.  l'hesi»ecimen  already  moistened 
with  a  weak  solution  in  the  same  medium,  or  with  turpentine  or  oil 
of  cloves,  is  then  placed  in  proper  position  with  the  aid  of  a  needle. 
A  few  air-bubbles  may  j>erhaps  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  balsam 
solution,  in  which  case  the  slide  is  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side  with  a 
slight  rotatory  movement,  when  the  bubbles  may  be  seen  to  collect  in 
one  spot  upon  the  surface,  Tliey  may  be  made  to  burst  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  warm  needle,  or  comj)leteiy  removed  by  touching  them  with  a 
cold  wire  to  which  the  portion  of  balsam  including  them  will  adhere.  AH 
hubbies  having  been  removed,  the  thin  glass,  which  has  been  perfectly 
cleaned  and  slightly  warmed  on  the  brass  plate,  is  taken  in  a  pair  of 
forcepSj^and,  one  side  of  it  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
balsam, — is  permitted  to  fall  very  slowly  upon  the  specimen,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  balsam  gradually  w^ts  the  thin  glass,  without  including 
air-bubbles.  The  thin  glass  is  then  pressed  down  slightly  with  a  needle, 
and  die  slide  placed  in  a  warm  place.  The  ben/ol  gradually  evaporates, 
leaving  the  balsam  which  seems  to  undergo  no  further  change  if  the 
solution  has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  properly  prei>ared 

The  feet  and  hard  parts  of  the  fly  and  other  insects,  and  the  ova  of 
small  insects  may  be  mounted  in  the  solution  of  Canada  balsam.  The 
shells  and  hard  parts  of  the  covering  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
palates  of  various  mollusks,  such  as  the  limpet,  and  many  fresh-water 
species,  the  coriaceous  coverings  of  insects,  their  antennai,  stings,  eyes, 
feet,  wings,  the  scales  of  their  wings,  the  tracheae  penetrating  every  part 
of  their  organism  with  their  spiracles  or  external  openings,  and  m  some 
cases  the  entire  insects  themselves,  the  scales  of  fishes,  sections  of  bone, 
teeth,  horn,  hoofs,  claws,  nails,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  hair,  are 
examples  of  objects  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  which  may  be 
atamijied  in  this  manner  and  mounted  permanently  if  desired 
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If  the  observer  wishes  merely  to  ascertain  how  a  structure  looks 
when  examined  in  a  highly  refractive  medium  like  balsam,  he  may  use 
turpenline,  which  can  afterwards  be  dissipated  by  evaporation. 

CanaJa  Balsam  dissolved  in  Benwlt.— In  order  to  prepare  this  solu- 
tion, which  is  far  preferable  and  easier  to  use  than  ordinary  balsam,  the 
Canada  balsam  is  to  be  dried  by  a  moderate  heat  (under  200^  F.  in  an 
oven)  till  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  dried  balsam  may  then  be 
dissolved  in  benzole. 

Gum  Damar  is  now  much  used,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as 
lialsarn.  Equal  parts  of  damar  and  gum  mastic  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
benzole,     The  limpid  solution  may  then  be  filtered  without  difficulty. 

Moist  Tissues  which  cannot  be  dried  without  damage,  and  are  to  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  solution,  must  be  specially  prepared  as  follows : 
— The  section  of  the  hardened  tissue  ready  for  mounting  is  to  be  soaked 
in  moderately  strong  alcohol,  and  then  transferred  for  a  few  minutes  to 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  nextijuickly  removed  from  the  verj^  strong  alcohol 
and  floated  upon  the  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  lemons,  or  other  essential  oil, 
or  on  tuqientine  until  the  alcohol  has  been  expelled  and  the  oily 
medium  imbibed.  It  is  lastly  transferred  to  the  Canada  balsam  or 
damar  fluid,  left  for  a  time  until  every  part  of  it  is  imbued  and  placed 
on  the  glass  slide. 

Common  Olive  Oil  is  an  advantageous  highly  refracting  medium  for 
examining  certain  structures  in.  The  entozoa  which  may  often  be 
obtained  from  the  oily  sebaceous  matter  squeezed  from  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  of  the  nose  or  scalp,  should  be  immersed  in  olU  They  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  wax  from  the  ear.     Castor  oil  is  also  used 

Some  tissues  may  be  made  to  present  different  appearances  although 
mounted  in  the  same  medium.  Thus,  bone  exhibits  very  different 
characters  when  immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mounted.  In  every  part  of  one  specimen,  small  black 
spots  of  irregular  shape  may  be  seen.  From  these  a  number  of  minute 
dark  lines  radiate,  and  inosculate  pretty  freely  with  corresponding  lines 
from  other  spots.  In  another  preparation  the  entire  section  may  appear 
perfectly  clear,  and  its  structure  nearly  uniform  throughouL  The  first 
appearance  is  produced  when  a  section  is  at  once  mounted  in  old  viscid 
balsam  ;  the  second  when  it  is  immersed  in  fluid  balsam,  after  having 
been  previously  well  wetted  with  turpentine*  The  cause  of  these 
striking  differences  of  appearance  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  attentive 
study.  The  little  black  spoLs  (lacuna?)  and  dark  lines  (canaliculi)  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  small  solid  bodies,  and  the  spots  were  \m- 
^xo^xXy  i^mntA  hone  corpuscles.  They  consist  in  truth  of  little  cavities 
or  spaces  in  the  bony  tissue,  and  contain  air.  In  the  second  specimen 
the  highly  refracting  oil  of  turpentine  passed  op  the  canaliculi  and  into 
the  lacunae  driving  out  the  air,  thus  rendering  the  lubes  and  spaces  in* 
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visible.  These  lacunae  or  spaces  contained,  in  the  fresh  bone,  little 
masses  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter  (nuclei),  but  when  the  bone  had 
become  dry,  the  moist  material  dried  up,  and  air  rushed  into  the  lacunae 
and  canaliculi  to  supply  its  place.  The  great  difference  between  the 
refracting  power  of  the  air  contained  in  these  little  cavities,  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  bony  tissue,  gives  rise  to  the  dark  appearance,  just  as  a 
minute  air-bubble  in  water  is  made  to  appear  as  a  minute  black  ball, 
while  a  large  one  seems  to  have  a  very  wide  black  outline*  The  above 
remarks  upon  the  structure  of  bone  apply  of  course  to  the  dead  and 
dried  tissue  only- 

OF    PREPARING    TISSUES     FOR    MICROSCOPICAL     EXAMINATION— OF  DIS- 
SECTING AND  OF   CUTTING  THIN   SECTIONS  OF  TISSUES. 

1-14.  Of  ^aklnir  Jtlnute  iilNnectiiiiiii  unHcr  Water — Minute  dissec* 
tions  are  usually  carried  on  under  the  surface  of  fluid  with  the  aid  of 
small  scissors,  needles,  or  small  knives,  and  forceps.  If  the  preparation 
has  been  preserved  in  spirit  or  other  solution,  it  must  be  dissected  in  the 
same  medium,  but  in  ordinary  cases  clear  water  may  be  used.  The 
microscopist  should  be  provided  with  a  few  small  dishes,  varying  in  size, 
and  about  an  inch  or  more  in  depth.  The  large  built  cells,  pL  XXII, 
'igs.  4,  5,  p.  78,  make  very  good  troughs  for  dissecting  under  the  surface 
of  fluid,  but  small  circular  vessels  are  made  on  purpose. 

145,  Eroaded  Corkji. — The  object  to  be  dissected  is  attached  to  a 
loaded  cork  by  small  pins,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  2,  p.  92.  The  "loaded  cork" 
may  be  made  as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  flat  cork  rather  smaller  than 
the  cell,  and  then  cut  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  about  the  thickness  of  a  half- 
penny, and  a  little  larger  than  the  corL  The  edges  of  the  lead  are  then 
folded  over  the  cork  and  beaten  down  slightly  with  a  hanimen  The 
lead  may  afterwards  be  filed  with  a  rough  file. 

The  object  being  fixed  upon  the  cork  and  placed  in  the  cell,  fluid  is 
poured  in  until  it  just  covers  the  surface,  pi  XXV,  fig.  i.  A  strong 
light  is  then  condensed  ui>on  it  by  means  of  a  large  bull's-eye  condenser, 
or  a  large  globe  full  of  water.  I  have  always  found  that  dcliciite  dis- 
sections could  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility  without  the  aid  of  a 
dissecting  microscope,  provided  a  strong  light  was  condensed  upon  the 
object  Occasional  examination  of  the  dissection  with  a  lens  of  low 
power  is  advantageous ;  but  if  a  lens  be  employed  during  the  dissection 
there  is  great  danger  of  accidentally  injuring  the  specimen,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  exact  distance  of  the  needle  point  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  Minute  branches  of  nerves  or  vessels  may  in  this 
way  be  followed  out;  and  small  pieces  of  the  different  tissues  into  which 
they  can  be  traced  may  be  removed  for  microscopical  examination 
with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  pL  XC  Membranes 
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may  be  dissected  from  the  structures  upon  which  they  He  without  any 
difficulty.  By  this  plan  the  nervuus  system  of  the  SEiallest  insects 
can  be  readily  dissected.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  represented  in 
p!.  XXV,  fig.  I. 

140.  Tablets  upon  whlcli  Olnnertlans  mmy  lie  Pfuned  ouU — Many 
preparations  require  to  be  arranged  in  a  particular  position  previous  to 
being  mounted  as  {:)ermanent  objects.  S/al>s  of  wax  are  usually  em- 
ployed  by  anatomists  for  this  purpose,  but  when  transfmrency  U  required 
the  dissections  may  be  attached  by  threads  to  tliin  plates  of  mica.  The 
best  slabs  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  gutta-percha^  in  the  prc» 
portion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  ti**o  of  the  latter.  The  ingredients 
are  to  be  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  clear  fxre,  and  well  stirred. 
W^hen  quite  fluid,  the  mass  may  be  poured  upon  a  flat  slab  and  allowed 
to  cool  Thin  cakes  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  may  be 
thus  obtained,  and  they  can  easily  be  cut  mth  a  knife  to  fit  the  cells 
intended  for  ilie  preparation.  Pins  or  small  pieces  of  silver  wire  may 
be  inserted  into  these  slabs,  and  wiU  adhere  hn^'f  although  the  slabs 
are  very  thin* 

Cutting  thin  sections  c^J  Soft  Tissues, 


147*  Of  Section  €atteri,  or  nicriitiitncM.  Of  otit«lnlnff  Thtn  Sec- 
tions of  ttirrrrent  Textttren  for  .Wtcro»eo]tlcia  E%aoilnatlua. — The 
knives,  scissors,  and  instruments  required  for  cutting  thin  sections  of 
soft  tissues  hy  hand  have  been  described  in  pp.  51,  52.  Many  are 
represented  in  [>ls.  XVI II,  p,  48,  and  XIX,  p.  52, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  for  cutting  ver>*  thin  sections 
of  such  different  textures  as  muscular  fibre,  gland  structures,  and  other 
soft  tissues,  a  process  is  required  diflerent  from  that  wliich  is  applicable 
for  cutting  thin  slices  of  such  tissues  as  hair,  horn,  bone,  or  teeth. 

Where  thin  sections  of  no  veiy  great  extent  of  tissue  are  required 
they  may  be  obtained  by  scissors,  p,  51,  by  the  ordinaty  scalpel,  \h  50, 
by  the  double^^dged  knife,  or  by  Valentin's  knife.  Whenever  a  thin 
section  of  a  soft  tissue  is  made,  the  instrument  employed  must  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  water,  and  the  section,  after  its  removal,  care- 
fully washed,  by  agitating  it  in  water,  or  by  directing  a  stream  of  water 
upon  it  from  the  wash-bottle,  pi  XXVI,  fig.  5,  p.  10 1.  This  washing 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  sections 
particles  of  di'bris,  which  would  render  the  appearances  indistinct,  and 
interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the  s[)ecimen  when  it  was  subjected  to 
examination  in  tfie  microscope.  The  section  may  then  be  transferred 
10  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  to  be  examined  or  pR'ser\'cd.  If  the  speci- 
men be  immersed  in  glycerine,  alcohol,  or  other  fluid,  the  knife  must  be 
wetted  and  the  specimen  washed  with  the  samej  and  the  specimen  must 
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!  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  the  medium  before  it  is  examined 
[lall  watch  glasses  or  the  little  china  dishes  in  which  moist  colours 
are  sold,  are  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  soaking  tissues  in  fluid 
revious  to  examination.  They  must  of  course  be  carefully  covered  by 
ss  shades  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 
OJ  Beading  Tissues  prnnous  to  cutting  Hiin  Sections, — Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  before  a  thin  section  can  be  cut  the  tissue  requires 
to  be  hardened  The  best  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
soaking  for  some  time  (from  one  to  four  weeks)  in  weak  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Many  obsen^ers  have  used  alcohol*  and  other  media 
have  been  recommended  The  tissue  when  properly  hardened  is 
removed  to  the  section  cutter,  but  before  thin  sections  can  be  satis- 
factorily obtained,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  "  bed  "  the  hardened  tissue 
in  some  medium  that  can  be  melted  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature 
but  which  becomes  hard  on  cooling.  Many  bedding  preparations  have 
been  suggested,  A  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  has  been  used.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford recommends  a  medium  made  of  five  parts  of  solid  paraffine,  which 
nay  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  paraffine  candles,  and  one  part  of  hog's 

The  piece  of  tissue  to  be  bedded  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
moisture  by  blotting-paper,  and  then  fixed  with  the  aid  of  a  pin  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  paper  cup,  corresponding  In  size  to  the  0[)ening  of  the 
section  cutter.  The  paraffine,  or  wax  and  oil,  having  been  carefully 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  is  to  be  poured  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  paper  may  be  torn  away  and  the  mass  with  the  embedded  tissue 
jfemoved  to  the  section  cutter.  For  very  delicate  tissues  Strieker  recom- 
'  mends  a  strong  solution  of  gum  which  may  be  hardened  in  alcohol  after 
the  tissue,  also  hardened  in  the  same  medium,  has  been  immersed  in  it 
The  hardened  gum  with  the  contained  tissue  is  then  to  be  bedded  in 
parafiine  in  the  manner  already  described 

Microtome, — The  original  form  of  the  microtome  or  section  cutter  in 
long  use,  for  making  sections  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  tissues  has 
been  described  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  But  many  improve- 
ments have  been  recently  made  in  this  instrument,  Stirling*s  improved 
section  cutter  has  been  further  improved  by  others.  Dr.  Rutherford 
has  added  an  indicator,  by  whicli  the  thickness  of  the  section  can  be 
estimated,  as  well  as  an  arrangement  for  fi-eezing  tissues  which  are  being 
operated  upon.  This  instrument  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  and 
latterly  by  Mr.  Baker.  Further  improvements  have  been  introduced 
as  regards  the  table,  some  observers  preferring  steel  to  the  ordinary 
smooth  surface  of  brass,  while  Mr.  Needhara  has  had  a  microtome  made 
with  a  plate  glass  surface.  As  regards  the  form  of  knife^  an  ordinary 
razor  has  been  recommended.  Dr.  Mathews  has  improved  the  knife  by 
having  the  shoulder  ground  down  flush  with  the  rest  of  the  blade.     It  is, 
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I  think,  better  to  have  the  knife  or  razor  separate,  and  not  to  move  on  a 
hinge  joint  fixed  to  the  table  of  the  section  cutter. 

For  researches  on  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  these 
section  cutlers  are  invaluable,  and  by  the  aid  of  sections  cut  by  them  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  course  and  distribution  of  nerve- 
fibres  will  unquestionably  be  determined.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
course  of  individual  nen'e-fibres,  has  not  been  followed,  say  through  a 
single  convolution  of  the  brain,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  do  so  at  this  time.  From  a  well-hardened  piece 
of  brain  or  cord,  numerous  sections  might  be  removed  one  after  the 
other,  and  each  one  carefully  mounted  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  By  examining  these  one  after  the  other,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  many  fibres  in  their  course  through  a  piece  of  nervous 
matter,  as  much  as  half-an-inch  in  thickness.  With  the  aid  of  careful 
sketches  it  would  be  even  possible  from  the  facts  learnt  by  examining 
the  individual  sections  to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  fibres. 

Fretziftg  Thsues  prior  io  cutting  thin  Sections, — The  plan  of  freezing 
tissues  for  obtaining  very  thin  sections  is  an  excellent  one  and  hence- 
forth will  no  doubt  be  very  extensively  employed.  Dr.  Pritchard  has 
recently  suggested  a  most  convenient  plan  for  freezing  tissues  and 
cutting  very  thin  sections  when  congelation  is  complete.  By  this  process 
thin  sections  of  perfectly  fresh  tissues  may  be  readily  obtained  Dn  Pri*- 
chard's  instnmicnt  consists  of  tw^o  parts— (r)  a  metallic  cylinder  fitted 
with  a  wooden  handle  ;  (2)  a  cap  of  thick  felt 

(i)  The  metallic  cylinder,  which  is  solid  throughout,  should  be 
made  of  copper  on  account  of  its  conductivity,  but  gun  metal,  or  even 
brass,  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  welL  Its  exact  size  or  shape 
is  not  of  very  much  consequence,  so  that  it  is  large  enough  and  con- 
venient to  handle.  The  following  dimensions  are  recommended : 
diameter  of  metal  cylinder  i|  inch^  length  if  inch;  the  diameter  of 
the  end  of  the  wooden  handle  should  also  be  if  inch;  the  plug  end 
should  tai>er  gradually,  and  the  hole  in  the  metal  be  a  deep  one,  so  that 
the  plug  may  be  pushed  further  in  when  the  metal  contracts  on  cooling. 
Both  the  wooden  and  metallic  ends  are  made  flat,  so  that  the  instrument 
can  stand  on  either  extremity  ;  on  the  metal  surface  are  a  series  of  half 
a  dozen  concentric  shallow  grooves. 

(2)  Is  simply  a  cap  of  thick  felt,  such  as  is  used  for  boilers  being 
preferable,  made  so  as  to  fit  somewhat  loosely  over  the  machine  (i). 

Mode  of  using  the  machine. — Plunge  (i)  with  metallic  face  down- 
wards into  a  mixture  of  finely  pounded  ice  and  salt ;  after  remaining 
therein  for  three  or  four  minutes,  take  it  out  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  instrument  has  now  been  cooled  down   far  below  the  freezing 

»^  and  on  placing  upon  the  metal  plate  a  piece  of  soft  tissue. 
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this  immediately  freezes  to  the  machine.  The  cap  (2)  must  now  be 
placed  over  the  metal,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  the  tissue,  which 
will  then  freeze  throughout  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tissue^  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two 
minutes.  Now  reverse  the  cap  so  as  to  leave  the  metaHic  top  free,  and, 
holding  the  whole  in  the  left  hand,  cut  the  sections  with  the  right  by 
means  of  a  sharp  razor  which  has  been  kept  cool  in  ice  and  water. 
Occasionally,  the  tissue  may  slip  on  the  metal ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
remove  the  prepamtion,  moisten  it  with  gum-water,  and  replace  it,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  adhere  with  much  greater  firmness,  Hiis  slipping, 
however,  very  rarely  occurs  with  perfectly  fresh  tissues,  the  grooves  on 
the  metallic  surface  tending  to  prevent  it.  The  tissue  will  remain  frozen 
quite  long  enough  to  make  several  score  of  sections,  but  should  a  thaw- 
ing action  set  in,  it  may  be  covered  with  thin  gutta-percha,  and  the 
machine  again  plunged  into  the  ice  and  salt. 

The  cooling  may  also  be  effected  by  allowing  a  jet  of  condensed 
gas  to  play  upon  the  metal  for  a  few  seconds.  The  nitrous  oxide  now 
so  largely  used  by  dentists,  is  sold  in  iron  bottles  provided  with  a 
stopcock,  and  is  very  convenient.  A  small  jet  has  to  be  adapted,  and 
then  the  whole  is  ready  for  use. 

The  adxuntages  of  Dr.  Pritchard*s  little  instrument  are,  first  of  all,  its 
simplicity  ;  and,  secondly,  the  rai>idity  with  which  tissues  may  be  frozen 
by  its  means.  To  illustrate  the  quickness  of  its  action,  it  is  only  necess 
to  drop  a  little  water  on  the  cooled  met^l  to  convert  it  immediately  into^ 
ice.  The  apparatus  may  be  made  by  any  instrument  maker  or  metal 
turner  for  a  few  shillings,  or  it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr,  Baker,  of  Hol- 
bom,  and  Mr,  Swifl,  of  University  Street,  and  other  instrument  makers. 
Another  efficient  arrangement  is  obtained  by  fi.xing  the  old  brass 
microtome  represented  in  pi  XXV,  fig.  6,  p.  92,  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
thick  wooden  tub,  so  that  the  screw  can  be  worked  from  below*  The 
tub  is  filled  with  ice  and  salt,  and  the  brass  plate  will  be  sufficiently  cold 
in  a  few  minutes  to  freeze  small  portions  of  tissue  placed  upon  it. 
Lastly,  the  freezing  section  cutter  has  been  further  improved  by  Mr, 
Williams,  whose  apparatus  is  represented  in  pi  XXV,  fig.  7,  p.  92,  and  is 
to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Swift, 

14S.  Cuttlfiif  Secttom  nnil  hanaiSiiK  Batfleii  under  the  III  Irroncope. — 
With  practice  the  observer  may  carry  on  a  dissection  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  not  difficult  to  work  under  an  inch,  and  under  a  half  inch 
it  is  possible  to  dissect  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  knife  or  very  shaq>  needles. 
The  erector,  p.  7,  must  be  employed,  or  the  observer  must  leam  to 
work  although  everything  appears  reversed.  Various  instruments  have 
been  proposed  to  aid  the  observer  in  dissecting  or  removing  specimens 
which  are  highly  magnified 

An  instrument  for  making  sections  on  the  stage  of  tlu  microsaypc — 
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V,  Hensen,  who  has  made  some  beautiful  obseTvations  on  the  organ  of 
hearing  of  crustacea,  has  designed  an  ingenious  instrument  for  making 
thin  sections  of  tissues  while  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  ("Schultte's 
Archiv.,'*  April,  1866,  vol  II,  p.  46-)  Under  a  power  of  iifty  diameters 
an  extremely  thin  section  of  textures  of  a  certain  hardness  may  be  made 
with  facility.  This  instrument,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  is  made  by 
Beckmann,  of  Kiel,  and  costs  seven  thalers,  or  about  a  guinea. 

Mechanical  finger. — Professor  Smith  has  made  an  instrument  which 
he  terms  a  mechanical  finger,  of  some  value  for  some  kinds  of  micro- 
scopical work  ('*  SilUman's  Journal,"  No.  123).  By  an  arrangement  of 
springs  and  levers  a  small  bristle  can  be  caused  to  move  or  toke  up  any 
minute  object  while  it  is  being  examined  under  the  object-glass.  An 
object  may  be  selected,  mtsed  from  the  slide,  and  held  while  a  clean 
slide  is  placed  in  position  to  receive  it  This  instniment  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Bciker,  of  Holbom.  Dr.  Maddox  has  suggested  a  slight  modi- 
fication,  by  which  the  instrument  is  somewhat  improved  and  simplified* 
Although  the  mechanical  finger  may  be  of  value  in  special  investigations^ 
the  general  observer  w^U  not  require  it,  and  the  thorough  student  will 
probably  acquire  such  dexterity  in  handling  specimens  while  they  are 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope  that  he  will  not  feel  tlie  want  of  any 
mechanical  apparatus. 

149.  Dlsneetlii^  Tls9ues  under  flie  nicrofteoRc  irltli  the  Hid  of  tlt« 
Cotii|irc«iiorliuu. — In  many  cases  the  observer  may  desire  to  dissect 
an  extremely  delicate  structure  under  the  mkrascope^  for  in  tliis  way 
much  information  can  often  be  acquired  with  reference  to  the  exact 
relation  existing  between  the  structural  elements  of  the  tissue.  This 
object  may  be  gained  by  means  of  a  little  instrument  tenned  a  compre^- 
sorium^  which  consists  simply  of  a  convenient  arrangement  by  which 
pressure  can  be  ap])bed  to  an  object  while  under  examination,  pi.  XXV, 
figs.  3,  4,  p.  92.  This  pressure  being  applied  gradually,  the  texture  h^ 
comes  frayed  out  as  it  were,  and  particular  structures  can    often    be 

iteazed  out  from   a  tissue,  and  demonstrated  more  distinctly  than  by 

Rmy  other  method 

The  structure  of  the  compressorium  is  \Try  simple.  Many  different 
forms  have  been  recommended,  one  of  the  simplest  consisting  of  a  thick 
brass  plate  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  light  On  one  side  of 
this  is  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  the  short  end  of  which  acts  upon  a  circular 
ring  carrying  the  thin  glass  to  cover  the  preparation,  while  to  the  longer 
arm  is  attached  a  screw^,  which  by  being  turned  causes  the  thin  glass  to 
be  pressed  tightly  upon  the  object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  plate  of  the  compressorium*  A  more  perfect 
fomi  of  instniment  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Highley.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  pi.  XXV,  fig*  4.  The  plate  glass  is,  as  was  just  stated,  usually 
fixed  in  the  hole  in  the  brass  plate,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a 
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ledge  attached  to  one  side,  so  that  an  ordinary  plate-glass  slide  may  rest 
upon  it.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  tissue  to  be  examined  can  be 
placed  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  upon  any  part  of  the  glass  before  it 
is  removed  to  the  compressoriura.  A  very  convenient  form  of  compres- 
sorium  is  recommended  by  M.  Quatrefages,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
examine  the  object  upon  either  side.  The  compressoriura  has  also 
been  modified  by  Mr.  Ross  so  that  the  object  may  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  glass,  and  either  side  of  it  subjected  to  examination 
under  ver>^  high  powers.  Mr.  Beck,  I  think,  improved  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ross. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have  made  for  me  upon  this  plan  an 
excellent  compressorium  that  may  be  used  with  very  thin  glass,  and  is 
so  constructed  that  both  sides  of  the  object  may  be  examined.  By  the 
aid  of  this  instrument  I  have  been  able  to  gradually  fray  out  tissues  by 
increasing  the  pressure  from  day  to  day  and  rffius  follow  out  the  most 
delicate  ramifications  of  nerve  fibres  amongst  tlie  elements  of  the  tissue. 
ISO.  Cuttlnir  Srcll0iiA  of  Tliiiues  whlcli  toarr  been  |»reTloui»ly  4r\td, 
-There  are,  however,  many  tissues  of  which  sections  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  this  simple  manner.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  sections 
of  soft  membranous  textures  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  sufficiently 
thin  for  examination.  In  such  cases,  we  may  pin  out  the  texture  upon  a 
board  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  or  over  sul- 
phuric add  under  a  bell  jar,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5,  p.  88,  until  it  is  quite  dr>'. 
Thin  sections  may  then  be  cut  very  easily,  and  upon  being  moistened 
with  water  they  will  resume  their  recent  appearance.  The  very  delicate 
nervous  tissue  of  the  retina  may  be  cut  into  very  thin  sections  by  drying 
the  eye  after  it  has  been  cut  open,  and  pinned  out  flat  on  a  board 
The  vitreous  humour  is  not  to  be  entirely  removed,  as  it  protects  the 
retina  and  dries  up  with  it.  Very  thin  sections  of  the  skin  of  various 
animals,  certain  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  many  other  textures  may  be 
obtained  by  this  process.  This  method  of  cutting  thin  sections  has 
however  given  place  to  the  process  of  freezing  and  cutting  with  the 
microtome,  p.  94. 

iftt.  HBrciciiiniif  the  Tinsttr. — Some  textures  require  different  treatment 
in  order  to  render  them  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  us  to  cut  thin  sections. 
Boiling  in  water  Is  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose.  Some  tissues 
may  be  hardened  by  being  soaked  in  alcohol,  or  chromic  acid,  or  in 
Miiller's  fluid  (sulphate  of  soda  i  part,  bichromate  of  potash  2,  water 
100),  Not  a  few  require  special  modes  of  treatment,  which  are  ap- 
fjlicable  to  them  alone.  Sat  part  VI,  where  the  use  of  various  solutions 
for  hardening  and  their  composition  is  described 
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sections  of  bone,  a  totally  different  process  is  requisite.  In  the  first 
place,  a  section  as  thin  as  possible  is  removed  from  the  bone  with  the 
aid  of  a  thin  sharp  saw,  pL  XXV,  fig,  8,  p.  92.  This  may  be  made 
somewhat  thinner  by  a  file,  and  afterwards  ground  down  to  the  required 
degree  of  tenuity  upon  a  hone.  The  best  stones  for  this  purpose  are 
the  Arkansas  oil  stones  or  the  Turkey  stones  which  have  t>ecn  ground 
perfectly  flat  The  section  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  stone  by 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb  or  finger,  or  with  a  piece  of  cork,  by  w^hit  h 
the  skin  of  the  finger  may  be  saved,  or  lastly,  it  may  be  nibbed  between 
two  hones,  one  of  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  section  is  to  be  ground  down  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  and 
when  suflficienily  ihin  it  may  be  subjected  to  examination  in  the  micro* 
scope.  It  will,  however,  be  found,  that  the  beauty  of  the  tissue  is  com* 
pletely  obscured,  owing  to  the  number  of  scratches  upon  its  surface. 
These  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  section  first  upon  a  very  smooth 
dry  hone,  and  afterwards  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  After  the  piece 
of  bone  has  been  properly  polished,  no  lines  will  be  seen  upon  it,  when 
it  is  examined  in  the  microscope. 

153.  Tcrth. — Sections  of  dry  teeth  cannot  be  advantageously  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  just  described,  owing  to  the  very  brittle  nature  of 
the  enamel  The  better  way  is  to  grind  the  tooth  down  with  the  aid  of 
a  dentist's  lathe  until  a  section  sufficiently  thin  be  obtained. 

Sections  of  fresh  bone  and  teeth  may  be  prepared  moist  so  as  to 
show  many  very  important  points  in  their  structure  and  mode  of 
growth,  according  to  the  plan  described  in  part  VI.  After  they  have 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  glycerine  and  acetic  acid  (10  drops  to 
the  ounce),  very  thin  shavings  even  of  enamel  may  be  obtained  with  a 
strong  sharp  knife.  The  calcareous  matter  may  be  dissolved  out  from 
specimens  by  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  or  glycerine  (i  part 
to  ft-om  5  to  10  parts),  and  sections  of  the  decalcified  matrix  easily  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

ift4.  liecttoDtt  of  SheilN  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  hard 
shells  and  stones  of  fruit  may  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described 
by  grinding  on  a  hone,  but  very  hard  textures,  such  as  fossil  wood,  must 
be  obtained  of  the  lapidary*  *S^^  also  "Of  examining  minerals  and 
fossils,*'  in  part  III. 

iss.  Horn  anil  Hair. — Thin  sections  of  horn  and  textures  of  this 
description  may  be  cut  without  difficulty  with  a  shar[)  strong  knife, 
pi  XIX,  fig,  4,  p.  53, 

Hair. — ^There  are  many  ways  of  obtaining  thin  transverse  setuuas 
of  hair.  A  number  of  hairs  may  be  united  together  with  a  little  gum 
or  glue,  so  as  to  form,  when  dry,  a  firm  hard  mass.  Thin  sections  of 
this  can  be  readily  made,  with  a  sh.irfi  knife,  and  in  any  direction,  trans- 
fse,   oblique,   or  longitudinal,    and    the    individual    pieces    may  be 
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separated  from  each  other,  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  water. 
These  may  Ijc  mounted  in  fluid,  or  dried  and  preserved  in  glycerine*  or 
Canada  balsam,  §  143.  Another  method  is  this  : — ^The  hairs  are  to  be 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  cardboard,  or  between  two  flat  pieces  of 
cork,  and  when  tightly  pressed  in  a  vice,  thin  sections  of  the  hair,  in- 
cluding the  cardboard  and  cork,  can  be  obtained  with  a  sharp  knife. 
For  cutting  thin  transverse  sections  of  hair,  my  friend,  the  late  Professor 
Weber,  of  Leii>zig,  adopted  a  very  simple  expedient.  He  used  to  advise 
that  the  beard  should  be  shorn  very  closely,  and  then  after  a  few  hours 
shorn  again.  In  this  way  excessively  thin  sections  of  hair  in  great 
numbers  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  After  being  removed  from 
the  lather,  they  are  to  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water  and  dried  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.     The  razor  should  be  well  sharpened. 

Ifiti.  nil  Cuttlnir  Srcflonii  of  Wood  and  Texlures  of  that  Cbarartcri 
— Thin  sections  of  various  woods  and  other  textures  of  a  certain  degree 
of  firmness  may  be  cut  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  microtome,  which  is 
represented  in  pL  XXV,  fig,  6>  p,  92.  After  having  been  allowed  to 
soak  for  some  time  in  water,  the  wood  is  placed  in  the  hole,  and  kept  in 
its  position  by  the  side  screw.  Upon  turning  the  side  screw  the  wood 
is  forced  above  the  brass  plate,  A  clean  section  is  now  made  with  a 
sharp  strong  knife  or  razor.  By  turning  the  screw  beneath,  very  slightly, 
the  wood  is  forced  above  the  surface  of  the  brass  plate,  and  thus  a 
section  of  any  required  thickness  may  be  obtained.     See  also  p.  94. 

ON   THE  SEPARATION   OP  DEPOSITS   FROM    FXUIDS, 


Before  we  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  deposit  suspended  in  a  fluid, 

it  is  necessary  to  separate  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  collect  it 

k  into  a  small  space.     Diffused  as  the  deposit  often  is  through  a  large 

►  bulk  of  fluid,  the  obsen^er  would  scarcely  be  surjjrised  if  he  failed  to 

distinguish  it,  when  a  drop  was  placed  under  the  microsco|>e. 

The  ordinary  method  of  separating  deposits  from  fluids  is  by  filtra- 
tioa  The  arrangement  of  the  funnel  and  the  mode  of  folding  the 
paper,  for  filtering,  are  shown  in  pi.  XXVI,  figs,  i  and  9,  p.  100, 
Filtration,  however,  will  not  answer  for  microscopical  purposes,  when  a 
mere  trace  of  de[)osit  has  to  be  collected  from  a  large  quantity  of  fiuid. 
Moreover,  particles  from  the  filtering  paper  often  become  mixed  with 
the  deposit  and  dius  the  specimen  may  be  spoilt  by  the  presence  of 
extraneous  matters.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
other  expedients, 

iftl.  CooleRl  faisMc*. — In  order  to  collect  the  deposit  for  mirro- 
scopical  exam*  r^r  it  is  placed  in  a  conical  glass^ 

the  low  I'd  not,  however,  terminate 

ded  extremity.     After 
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standing  for  some  hours,  the  deposit  falls  to  the  nanow  portion  of  the 
glass,  and  may  be  removed  with  the  pipette.  A  useful  form  of  conical 
glass  is  represented  in  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

ifts.   Tiie   Fipetre  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  ten   inches  in 

length,  the  upper  extremity  being  slightly  enlarged,  so  that  the  finger 
may  be  conveniently  applied  to  it,  and  the  lower  orifice  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  ridge  around  the  glass  tube,  about  three  inches  from  its  upper 
extremity*  This  enables  one  to  hold  the  tube  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  2. 

1S1I.  Bcmorinir  the  Dciiofiit  witii  tii«  Ffpctt^. — The  removal  of 
the  deposit  is  easily  effected.  The  pipette  is  held  by  the  middle  finger 
and  thumb,  while  the  index  finger  is  firmly  applied  to  its  upper  extremity. 
The  point  is  next  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  and  carried 
down  to  the  deposit,  a  portion  of  which  will  rush  up  the  tube  if  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  upper  extremity  be  slightly  relaxed.  The 
deposit  having  entered  the  tube,  the  pressure  is  re-applied,  and  the 
deposit  contained  in  the  pipette  can  be  removed  from  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

ido.  Oa  fleparittlnir  the  Coarse  rkvm  Itac  Finer  Partlctr*  mi  m 
urpoNlt. — ^Many  deposits,  by  being  diffused  through  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  may  be  separated  into  several  portions  according  to  their  density. 
The  fluid,  with  substances  suspended  in  it,  is  well  stirred,  and,  after 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  very  short  time,  all  but  the  deposit  is 
poured  off  into  another  vessel.  In  this  the  fluid  is  again  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time,  and  again  poured  off.  This  process  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  In  the  first  glass»  only  the  coarser  particles  will  be  found  ; 
in  the  second,  slightly  finer  partirles ;  in  the  third,  still  finer  ones,  and 
so  on  ;  a  longer  period  being  allowed  for  the  subsidence  in  each  succes- 
sive case.  The  coarse  particles  may  also  often  be  separated  from  finer 
ones  by  straining  the  deposit  through  muslin. 

Various  preservative  solutions,  which  I  have  already  described,  are 
applicable  for  preser\nng  deposits  from  fluids.  Many  sedimentary 
matters  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam, 

101.  HcranUlon  of  Uepovli  wben  very  Junall  In  Quantity. — Where 
the  deposit  is  exceedingly  small  in  quantity,  and  diffused  through  a  great 
Imlk  of  fluid,  a  slight  modification  of  the  above  plan  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  pipette^  containing  as  much  of  the  deposit  as  can  be  obtained, 
is  removed  from  the  glass  vessel  containing  tlie  bulk  of  tlie  fluid  Its 
contents  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  application  of  the  finger  to 
its  lower  orifice.  The  upper  extremity  is  then  closed  with  a  small  cork. 
Upon  now  removing  the  finger  from  the  lower  orifice,  of  course  no  fluid 
mil  esciipe.  The  pipette  is  allowed  to  stand  with  its  mouth  downwards  I 
upon  the  glass  slide,  in  which  position  it  may  be  permitted  to  remain  | 
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some  hours,  cithei  being  suspended  with  a  string  or  allowed  to  lean 
against  some  upright  object  It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  most  minute  deposit  contained  in  the  fluid  will  at  length 
gravitate  to  its  lower  part^  and  be  received  upon  the  slide,  without  the 
escape  of  much  of  the  fluid  Or  the  sediment,  having  been  allowed  to 
subside  in  a  conical  glass,  may  be  poured  into  a  very  narrow  test  tube. 
Upon  a  glass  slide  being  applied  to  the  open  end,  the  tube  may  be 
inverted,  and  the  deposit  will  gradually  collect  upon  the  slide.  The 
arrangement  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  6,  pi  XXVI,  p.  loo. 

According  to  either  of  the  above  methods  any  insoluble  substances 
diffused  through  fluids  can  be  easily  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
microscopist  Shells  of  the  diatomaceae  may  be  collected  for  micro- 
scopical examination  by  being  diffused  through  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  after  subsidence,  separated  in  the  manner  above  de 
scribed. 

16S.  Examlnatloii  of  flit  Deposit. — The  deposit  removed  by  the 
pipette  may  be  transferred  to  the  thin  glass,  tinfoil,  or  Brunswick  black 
cells,  §§  115  to  nS,  and  submitted  to  examination  in  the  microscope. 
The  animalcule  cage,  p.  76,  will  also  be  found  very  convenient  for  the 
examination  of  deposits  from  fluids,  and  it  serves  the  puq^ose  of  a 
compressorium  when  a  very  great  amount  of  pressure  is  not  required 
It  is  important  that  the  shoulder  of  the  animalcule  cage  upon  which  the 
cover  fits  should  be  at  least  as  wide  as  the  one  figured  in  pi.  XXII,  fig.  7, 
p.  78,  otherwise  when  the  glasses  are  not  cleaned  immediately  after  use, 
solutions  which  have  been  examined  are  apt  to  dry  and  thus  the  removal 
of  the  cover  without  fracture  of  the  glass  is  very  difl^cult 

t03.  waati.bottir.^ — ^In  many  operations,  especially  in  washing  de- 
posits previous  to  microscopical  examination  and  in  filtration,  the  wash- 
bottle  used  by  chemists  is  of  great  use,  as  by  it  a  stream  of  water  of 
any  required  degree  of  force  can  be  easily  directed  to  any  particular 
point,  either  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  foreign  particles,  or  for 
removing  part  of  the  deposit  itself  The  wash-bottle  is  also  of  great  use 
in  preparing  sections  of  soft  tissues  for  observation.  It  is  made  by 
inserting  a  cork  into  an  ordinary  half-pint  bottle*  Through  the  cork 
pass  two  tubes,  bent  at  the  proper  angle.  The  longest  terminates  in  € 
contracted  orifice,  while  its  other  extremity  reaches  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  The  shorter  tube  reaches  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cork,  pi.  XXVI,  fig,  5.  By  blowing  through  the  shorter  tube,  air  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  thus  driven  up  the 
longer  tube  and  may  be  projected  upon  any  point  desired 

The  obser\'er  must  have  a  stock  of  smaU  tulles,  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  like  those  used  by  horaoso- 
paths  for  the  preservation  of  their  globules,  dg,  8,  pi  XXVI,  and  several 
small  waUA  glassts  of  different  sises. 
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I'he  arrangement  of  the  minute  vessels  or  capillaries  distributed  to 
the  various  textures  of  man  and  animals  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  in  all 
instances  without  special  preparation,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency 
of  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  Indeed,  in  an  ordinar\*  examination  of  many 
a  tissue  in  the  microscope,  one  often  fails  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  any 
structure,  although  it  may  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  distinct  fibres 
and  vessels.  Some  even  yet  maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  capillaries 
are  to  be  looked  upon  in  tlie  light  of  mere  channels  in  the  interstices  of 
the  tissues,  rather  than  as  tubes,  with  their  own  proper  walls.  But  if 
this  view  were  correct  we  should  not  meet  w^ith  the  perfectly  circular 
outline  which  the  section  of  a  capillary  vessel  that  has  been  properly 
injected  invariably  presents ;  nor  should  we  be  able  to  obtain  capillaries 
completely  isolated  from  other  tissues,  as  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in 
doing. 

164.  Of  Btatural  anil  ArtlflriaJ  Injections. — Sometimes  the  capillary' 
vessels  remain  turgid  with  blood  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  a 
natural  injcciwn  results.  Natural  injections,  however,  are  accidental 
and  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of  ever)'  texture. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  arrangement  of  minute  transparent 
vessels  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  colour  them  or  to  resort  to  the 
process  of  artifida!  injection^  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  coloured 
material  may  be  forced  into  them.  In  some  cases  by  simply  making 
a  hole  in  the  tissue  and  inserting  the  point  of  the  syringe,  the  injection  may 
be  forced  at  once  into  the  minute  vessels,  but  in  the  case  of  the  tissues 
of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  we  can  fix  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  into  a 
large  vessel  from  which  the  injection  will  pass  to  smaller  ones.  From 
a  large  arterial  trunk,  the  injection  will  often  immediately  penetrate 
to  the  smallest  vessels  and  sometimes  even  return  by  the  veins. 

The  injecting  material  employed  may  be  opaque  or  irampurtnt^ 
cohund  ox  c&lourUss.  In  the  first  case  the  injected  preparations  can 
only  be  examined  by  rtfledtd  light  as  an  opaque  object,  p.  22,  while  trans* 
parent  injections  may  be  subjected  to  examination  by  iransmitttd  light, 
\K  23,  as  well  as  by  rejected  light  Examples  of  opaque  and  transparent 
injections  in  w^hich  different  substances  have  been  employed  as  colouring 
matters,  can  be  purchased  at  all  the  microscope  makers.  See  list  at  the 
end  of  the  volume*  Every  student  is,  however,  strongly  recommeiulL-tl 
to  learn  to  Pfiake  injected  preparations  for  himself. 

lOft.  Iniitruinentii  required  for  naktuK  Injection*. — The  diiicient 
instruments  rciiuired  for  making  artificial  injections  are  the  following : — 


INJECTING  SYRINGE. 
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An  injiding  syringe^  of  about  the  capacity  of  one  ounce  or  even  half 
an  ounce,  pi.  XXVII,  figs.  4,  5.  The  piston  of  the  injecting  syringe 
should  be  covered  with  two  pieces  of  leather,  which  may  be  very  easily 
removed  and  replaced,  fig.  1.  The  first  piece,  tf,  is  applied  and  screwed 
down  with  a  brass  button,  b.  The  piston  is  then  passed  down  the  tube 
and  forced  out  at  the  lower  opening.  The  second  piece  of  leather,  c^  is 
then  put  on,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  another  button,  e.  In  the  syringes 
now  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  piston  consists  entirely  of  metal. 
I  have  found  syringes  of  this  description  work  perfectly  for  twenty 
years.  The  necessity  for  re-leathering  is  obviated,  but  they  are  rather 
expensive. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Oxford  has  lately  added  a  second  collar,  fig.  5, 
pi  XXVH,  p.  104,  to  the  injecting  syringe,  so  that  the  two  first  fingers 
can  firmly  hold  the  syringe  while  the  piston  is  raised  and  depressed  with 
the  thumb.  By  this  little  alteration  the  syringe  can  be  filled  and  en- 
tirely worked  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  quite  free  to  hold  the 
pipe  in  the  right  position. 

Ptpes^  of  different  sizes,  to  insert  into  the  vessels^  figs.  10,  ti,  pL 
XXVII,     The  tubes  of  the  smaller  pipes  should  be  made  of  silver. 

CorkSy  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  3,  for  the  purpose  of  plugging 
pipes  while  the  syringe  is  being  filled  with  injecting  fluid.  A  stopcock, 
fig.  9,  is  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 

Forceps ^  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  are  known  to  surgical 
instrument  makers  as  bulVs  nose  fonepSy  for  stopping  up  any  vessels 
through  which  the  injection  may  escape  accidentally. 

A  Neaik^  of  the  form  of  the  aneurism  needle  used  by  surgeons,  for 
passing  the  thread  round  the  vessel  to  tie  it  to  the  pipe  which  is  in- 
serted into  it,  fig.  1 2.  This  needle  may  be  made  of  an  ordinar}'  darning 
needle  which  has  been  carefully  bent  round  after  having  been  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamfx  The  thread  which  is  used  should  be  strong  but 
not  too  thin,  as  there  would  be  danger  of  its  cutting  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessel. 

lae.  nucction  Cmns. — Size  or  gelatine  is  used  as  the  material  in 
which  the  opaque  colouring  matter  is  suspended  It  must  be  melted  in 
a  water-bath  and  strained  immediately  before  use.  The  copper  injecting 
can  forms  a  very  convenient  apparatus  in  which  to  melt  the  gelatine. 
There  are  five  cans  in  the  bath,  represented  in  fig.  6,  pi.  XXVII,  so 
that  injection  may  be  very  conveniently  transferred  from  one  into  the 
other,  while  all  may  be  kept  warm  over  an  ordinary  lamp. 

107.  Metbodn  of  obtalnltiir  the  Presmure  required  for  Jlnccensftil  In- 
jection.—The  requisite  amount  of  pressure  for  forcing  the  injection  into 
the  finest  capillaries  may  be  obtained  by  several  different  methods.  The 
old  plan  was  to  use  the  ^n  the  piston  of  the  syringe, 

but  of  late  yr*'  1  by  which  a  ver)*  even 
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and  constant  pressure  may  be  obtained,  and  which  can  be  graduated 
as  the  operator  may  desire. 

1.  A  long  glass  tube  is  prepared  to  contain  the  injecting  fluid,  and 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  kept  peqiendicular.  To  the  lower  end  is 
attached  a  piece  of  ^inch  India-rubber  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
which  fits  into  the  injecting  pipe.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid 
in  the  tube,  which  should  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  injecting  fluid  to  enter  the  capillary  vessels.     PL  XX VU,  fig.  7. 

2.  The  injecting  fluid  is  placed  in  a  vessel  three  or  four  feet  abo\Te 
the  table,  and  a  syphon  tube  which  may  be  entirely  composed  of  India* 
rubber  or  partly  of  glass  is  immersed  in  it. 

3.  A  glass  vessel  may  be  arranged  upon  the  principle  of  the  wash- 
bottle,  p.  101,  pL  XXVII,  fig.  7,  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
being  produced  by  the  aid  of  an  India-rubber  bottle  compressed  by  a 
weight  or  spring,  or  by  pouring  mercury  into  the  tube  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  other  tube  must  of  course  also 
dip  below  the  surface  of  the  injecting  fluid  while  to  its  upper  free  end  a 
piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  provided  with  a  stoiDcock  at  its  extremity* 
must  be  adapted, 

4.  The  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  by  dis- 
tending with  air  an  India-rubber  bottle. 

5.  Various  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  devised  in  which  a 
column  of  mercury  supplies  the  pressure  required  to  force  the  fluid 
through  the  capillaries.  The  mercur)*  is  made  to  compress  the  air  in 
one  bottle  which  is  connected  with  others  containing  the  injection 
by  glass  tubes.  In  this  way  several  injections  may  be  made  at  the  same 
time.  Any  means  by  which  air  may  be  made  to  exert  graduated 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  fluid  may  be  employed  for  injection.  Con- 
densed air  or  gas  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  a  good  stopcock  being 
provided  for  governing  the  emission.  Each  vessel  containing  injection 
has  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tube  proceeding  from  it,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stopcock  to  fit  into  the  pipe. 

Other  very  ingenious  arrangements  have  also  been  suggested,  but 
after  having  tried  many  different  methods  of  proceeding,  I  find  that 
upon  tlie  whole,  the  ordinary  injecting  syringe  is  the  most  successful  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  simple  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  goad  order.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  thai  by  no  mechanical  means  can  such  varieties  of  jiressure  be  ob* 
tained  as  by  the  aid  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  while  the 
pressure  can  be  instantly  modified  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator. 

The  operation  of  injecting  is  described  in  page  114* 
0/  Opaque  Injections, 

Although  by  tlie  old  system  of  making  opaque  injections  the r^  k  no 
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cTiance  of  making  out  new  points  in  the  structure  of  tissues  and  organs, 
and  the  process  is  now  seldom  adopted,  I  shall  give  directions  for 
making  these  injections,  in  case  some  of  my  readers  may  desire  to 
preimre  specimens.  To  make  a  perfect  verraihon  injection  undoubtedly 
ret^uires  a  degree  of  skill  which  any  one  may  be  proud  to  [xjssess,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  little  which  has  not  been  already  demonstrated 
long  ago  will  be  discovered  by  the  process. 

tes.  The  ftize  should  be  of  such  a  strength  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
firm  jelly  on  cooling.  If  gelatine  is  employed  it  must  be  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  cold  water  before  it  is  warmed  About  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  to  a  pint  of  water  will  be  sufficiently  strong,  but  in  ver)'  hot 
weather  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  gelatine.  It  must  be  soaked 
in  part  of  the  cold  water  until  it  swells  up  and  becomes  soft,  when  the 
rest  of  the  water,  made  hot,  is  to  be  added  Good  gelatine  for  injecting 
purposes  may  be  obtained  fur  two  shillings  a  pound. 

100.  Cotourinff  iHattem.— The  colouring  matters  usually  employed 
in  making  opaque  injections  are  the  following  : —  /'^/7/r/7/>//,  ChromaU 
of  L^ad^  diud  White  Lead.  Of  these,  vermilion  aiTords  the  most  beau- 
tiful preparations,  but  chromate  of  lead  properly  prepared  is  much 
cheaper,  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  more  minute  division. 
While  lead  forms  a  good  colouring  matter,  but  its  density,  and  its 
tendency  to  become  brown  and  black  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  are 
objections  to  its  use. 

170.  VfrmlUon  of  sufficiently  good  quality  can  be  purchased  of 
artists*  colourmen  for  six  or  eight  shillings  a  pound  If  upon  micro- 
scopical examination  a  number  of  very  coarse  particles  be  found  in  the 
vermilion,  it  will  be  necessar)^  to  separate  these  by  washing  in  water  in 
the  manner  described  in  §  160. 

171,  The  Cbrommte  nr  Lean  is  prepared  fresh  as  required,  by  mixing 
cold  saturated  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  yellow  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  after  the  clear  solution 
of  acetate  of  potash  resulting  from  the  decomposition  has  been  poured 
off,  the  yellow  sediment  is  shaken  up  with  warm  water^  again  permitted 
to  settle  and  mixed  with  warm  strong  size  or  gelatine.  After  being 
strained  through  musiin  the  mixture  may  be  injcK:ted  into  the  vessels. 

ITl.*  TUe  CmrUonafe  of  Leiul  or  M^liltc  Epead  is  also  better  if  freshly 
prepared  by  mixing  together  saturated  solutions  of  acetate  o!  lead  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  treated  as  the  former 
one  and  mixed  with  size. 


In  prepari 
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syringe  rather  than  a  large  one,  as  there  is  not  so  much  chance  of  the 
colouring  matter  separating  from  the  size  before  the  mixture  is  forced 
into  the  vessels.  In  all  cases  the  mixture  may  be  made  in  a  mortar, 
poured  into  one  of  the  injection  cans,  fig.  6  <7,  pi  XXVII,  and  strained 
into  another  through  muslin  Just  before  it  is  itijiiiaf  into  the  vessels  of  the 
animal 

IIT.  nv%t  of  the  Partlrles  of  the  Colourlnfp  Matter  Ufirrt.^ — The 
size  of  the  panicles  of  the  different  substances  employed  in  making 
opaque  injections  is  represented  in  pi  XXVIII,  and  if  the  different 
figures  be  compared  with  one  another,  it  will  be  obser\^ed  that  those 
colouring  matters  which  have  been  recently  prepared  are  in  a  much 
more  minute  state  of  division  than  those  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
time.  The  appearances  represented  were  obtained  by  examination  with 
a  power  of  2 1 5  diameters. 

Opaque  injections  are  represented  in  pi  XXIX,  figs,  i,  2,  p.  io§. 

113.  Of  Injectrns  Dlfr^reiit  Syitfttm  of  YesselR  wllb  moi^reiie 
Ogiaquc  Injections*— It  is  often  desirable  to  inject  different  systems  of 
vessels  distributed  to  an  organ  w^ith  different  colours,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  arrangement  of  each  set  of  vessels  and  their  exact  relation  to 
one  another.  A  portion  of  the  gall-bladder  in  which  the  veins  have 
been  injected  with  white  lead,  and  the  arteries  with  vermilion,  forms  a 
beautiful  preparation.  Each  artery,  even  to  its  smallest  ramifications, 
is  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  two  small  veins,  one  lying  on  either  side  of 
it  A  beautiful  injection  of  the  gall-bladder  is  represented  in  pL  XXIX, 
fig.  I. 

In  an  injection  of  the  liver,  four  sets  of  tubes  may  be  injected  with 
the  following  different  colouring  matters : — The  artery  with  Vermilion, 
the  portal  vein  with  IVhit^  Lmd^  the  duct  with  Prussian  Blue,  and  the 
hepatic  vein  with  Lake.  Many  opaque  colouring  matters  besides  those 
above-mentioned  may  be  employed  for  double  injections. 

Of  Transparent  Injections, 

114.  AdirantaireB  of  Trani^iiiireiit  iiUccffotit. — Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  I  abandoned  the  old  plan  of  making  injected  preparations,  in  favour 
of  the  method  of  using  transparent  injecting  fluids  which  arc  misdble 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  Besides  the  matter  for  giving  colour^  I 
added  to  these  fluids  solutions  which  exert  a  preservative  action  upon 
the  tissue  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  in  some  instinces  sub- 
stances which  had  the  property  of  rendering  certain  elements  of  the 
tissue  more  transparent  or  ojKiquc  were  added.  By  this  new  plan  of 
injection  mo%i  important  ^.u  *^'-— «  an?  gained.  Not  only  are  the 
vessels  injected  with  coh  but— 

1.  The  fluids  in  tbev^^^.  .1  gmce  altered  and  preicfved  by 
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ColourinA  matter  used  for  ir^:ectlaA.  ahowiuft  th«  cotnparauve  Hize  oi  th«  particles,  a.  prwcipltated  chalk  in  a  drr 
state.  6.  chalk  recently  pntcipiuted.  c.  whiifnlug.  d.  Prunsiau  blue,  as  purchaafd.  e.  recently  precipitated  Pruaatau 
blue,  /.  frtishly  precipitated  carbonnte  of  lesd.  g,  dned  carbonate  of  lead.  A,  fr«^ahly  precipitated  blniodidv  of 
laercury.  i.  dried  binicdide  of  mercury,  k.  indifto.  /,  vermilion,  us  purrbased.  m.  levigated  vermilion,  p.  pure 
carmine.  «.  dried  cbromaio  of  1«*<1.  r.  freshly  precipitated  chromat*}  of  lead  (hot  aoluuons  of  bichromate  of  potaali 
aod  acetate  of  lead),    e.  frr  ably  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  (cold  aulutions).    q,  lampblaik.     >c  215.    p.   iO0. 


Fig.  2. 


lymphatic*  i^jictcd  with  PruBslan  blue.    From  the  portai  canal.    Liver.    Ox.     x  15.    p.  118. 
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6P  TRANSPARENT  INJECTIOHS.  •  Toj^ 

the  injection  and  decomposition,  and  changes  in  these  as  well  as  in  the 
tissues  are  completely  prevented. 

2.  Certain  tissues  are  rendered  more  distinct  than  in  the  natural 
state, 

3.  Ever>'  structural  element  of  the  tissue  can  be  demonstrated  as 
well  as  the  vessels. 

4.  Tissues  prepared  by  this  process  can  be  subjected  to  examination, 
by  powers  magnifying  more  than  3,000  diameters.     See  part  VI. 

5.  All  tissues  thus  prepared  may  be  mounted  in  aqueous  preservative 
solutions,  and  the  most  delicate  structures  retained  in  their  integrity* 

6.  By  this  process  of  injection  alone  can  the  alteration  of  the  most 
delicate  tissues,  which  occurs  very  soon  after  death,  be  prevented 

Transparent  injections  are  represented  in  pi.  XXX*  Figs,  1,  2, 
and  3  show  the  vessels  well  distended  with  injection.  The  structure  of 
the  coats  of  the  small  artery,  fig.  2,  is  well  seen — indeed,  the  individual 
muscular  fibre-cells  are  quite  distinct  In  fig.  3  the  capillaries  are  dis- 
tended with  transparent  injection,  and  every  one  of  the  bioplasts  in  the 
walls  of  the  Uttle  vein  and  capillary  vessels  is  clearly  demonstrated- 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  new  process  of  injecting  is  based  upon  several 
imiKtrtant  principles,  which  will  be  more  fully  enunciated  in  part  VL 

Of  late  years  carmine  fluid  has  been  much  used  for  transparent 
injections,  especLilly  in  Germany ;  but  although  many  of  the  specimens 
thus  prepared  are  very  beautiful,  the  process  adopted  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. The  specimens  are  mounted  in  balsam^  and  thus  the  structure  of 
the  tissues  external  to  the  vessels  is  not  to  be  clearly  discerned.  Mori- 
over,  the  vessels  with  the  contained  injection  have  become  much 
reduced  in  diameter  in  consequence  of  being  hardened  or  dried,  and 
generally,  the  appearances  seen  cannot  be  regarded  as  natural.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  all  that  can  be  learnt  by  such  modes  of  preparation, 
has  been  already  learnt  If  the  investigation  is  to  be  carried  further,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  tissue  be  prevented  from  undergoing  post-mortem 
change,  and  that  it  be  preserved  in  some  viscid  aguams  fluids  which  will 
support  the  delicate  structural  elements.  The  only  mode  of  preparation 
by  which  injected  textures  can  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the 
highest  powers,  and  which  permits  of  all  the  several  structures  entering 
into  their  composition  being  displayed  in  the  same  specimen,  is  that 
which  I  am  advocating  in  conjunction  with  the  staining  process,  and 
which  is  fully  described  in  part  VL 

In  order  to  inject  the  vessels  for  investigation  by  transmitted  light 
several  different  substances  may  be  employed  as  injecting  fluids ;  but  if 
it  is  desired  to  study  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  arrani;enunt  0/  ttu  vessels^ 
the  points  just  adverted  to  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  particular 
plan  recommended  in  part  VI  will  be  found  advantageous. 

19s.  Itaectlon  with   Plain  Size  and  with  Size  %xlA  I^%ii^t\i^%. — K 


now  TO  \v 


tissue  which  has  been  injected  with  plain  size,  when  cold  is  of  a  good 
consistence,  so  that  thin  sections  may  be  easily  made  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Many  important  facts  may  be  learnt  from  a  sp^imen  prepared  in  this 
manner  which  would  not  be  detected  by  other  modes  of  preparation, 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  is,  however,  much  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  specimen  thus  prepared  is  sure  to  keep  well. 
Very  thin  sections  of  sf>ong)^  tissues  like  the  lung  may  be  most  success- 
fully made  after  injection  with  strong  gelatine  or  gelatine  and  glycerine* 

IfO.  CtilmirlQ^  nattcm  for  TranHtiareiit  li^eftlons* — The  chief 
colouring  matters  used  for  making  transparent  injections  are  carmitte 
and  Prussian  bhie.  The  former  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  little 
solution  of  ammonia  (liquor  amraoniae)  to  the  carmine,  and  diluting 
the  mixture  until  the  proper  colour  is  obtained,  or  it  may  be  diluted  with 
size.  The  latter  by  adding  an  acidulated  persalt  of  iron  to  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  first  solution  will  be  alkaline  and  the 
last  acid. 

17T  AilvAiitJiire«  lif  £inii]o}fns  Prussian  niue — In  order  tO  inject 
satisfactorily  the  most  minute  vessels  of  a  tissue,  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  demonstrate  their  relation  to  adjacent  structures,  we  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  injecting  medium  which  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties:— The  tluid  must  be  of  such  a  consistence  that  it  will  run 
readily  through  the  smallest  vessels.  It  must  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  colouring  matter  to  render  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  distinct, 
but  must  be  sufficiently  transparent  to  admit  of  the  examination  of  the 
specimen  by  transmitted  light.  The  colouring  matter  must  not  be 
wlubU  like  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  above  referred  to,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  permeate  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  colour  the 
tissues  indiscriminately,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  vessels  from  being 
distinguished  from  other  textures.  Though  insoluble,  the  particles  of 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  composed  should  be  so  minute  as  not  to 
exhibit  distinct  granules  when  examined  with  the  highest  powers,  for  if 
that  were  so,  the  specimen  would  have  a  confused  appearance.  The 
fluid  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  suspended,  must  be  capable  of 
permeating  the  walls  of  the  vessels  with  tolerable  facility.  It  must 
possess  a  certain  refractive  power,  and  a  density  approaching  to  that  of 
the  fluid  by  which  the  tissues  are  bathed  in  their  natural  condition. 
Its  composition  ought  to  be  such  that  it  may  be  employed  without  the 
application  of  heat. 

The  injecting  fluid  must  not  escape  too  readily  from  the  numerous 
open  vessels  necessarily  exposed  in  cutting  a  thin  section  of  the  tissue 
io'  '  ,  and  particles  accidentally  escaping  ought  not  to  adhere 

int  ,  e  surface  of  the  section,  for  if  they  did  so,  the  specimen 

would  be  rendered  confuicd  and  indistinct,  especially  if  submincd  to 
rximmatiaa  uadtr  high  magnifying  powers.     The  fluid  employed  ought 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE  INJECTING  FLUID. 
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to  have  presen^ative  properties,  or  at  least  should  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  presentation  of  the  specimen.  The  injecting  fluid  ought 
not  to  undergo  any  alteration  by  being  kept  for  some  time,  and  it  should 
be  cheap  and  capable  of  being  readily  preimred. 

Tlic  Prussian  blue  fluids  which  consists  of  an  insoluble  precipitate,  so 
minutely  divided  that  it  appears  like  a  solution  to  the  eye»  fulfils  all 
these  requirements.  The  particles  of  freshly  prepared  Prussian  blue  are 
very  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  colouring  matters  employed 
for  making  opaque  injections.  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  employed 
Prussian  blue  as  the  injecting  fluid,  and  according  to  ray  experience  it 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  colouring  matter.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive. It  may  be  injected  cold.  The  preparation  does  not  require  to  be 
warmed.  No  size  is  necessary.  The  injection  penetrates  the  capillaries 
without  the  necessity  of  applying  much  force.  It  does  not  run  out 
when  a  very  thin  section  of  the  tissue  is  made  for  examination,  neither 
do  any  particles  which  may  escape  from  the  larger  vessels  divided  in 
making  the  section,  adhere  to  it  and  in  this  way  render  obscure  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  various  elements  of  the  tissue.  And  lastly,  the 
most  minute  cupillar)^  vessels  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  or  of  a  part  of  an 
organ,  may  be  perfectly  injected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Specimens  prepared  in  this  manner  may  be  preserved  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  preservative  solutions,  or  may  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada 
biilsam.  I  give  the  preference  to  glycerine,  §  loo,  or  glycerine  jelly, 
§  io6v  The  preparations  may  be  subjected  to  examination  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers.  After  having  tried  very  many  methods  of 
making  a  blue  injecting  fluid,  I  have  found  that  the  two  following 
answer  admirably.  For  very  fine  injections  the  mixture  may  be  diluted 
by  adding  three  ounces  of  glycerine.     See  also  part  VI. 

I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  all  Tvho  are  fond  of  preparing  in- 
jected specimens  to  employ  transparent  injecting  fluids,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  trying  various  transparent  colouring  matters,  to  discover  several  which 
may  be  employed  for  injecting  different  vessels  of  the  same  animal,  I 
feel  sure  that  by  the  use  of  carefully  prepared  transparent  injecting 
fluids,  many  new  points  in  the  anatomy  tissues  will  be  made  out 

19».  PrysfiUii  mue  wiwl'^— Composition  of  the  cheap  ordinary 
Prussian  blue  fluid  for  making  transparent  injections  :— 

Glycerine i  ounce. 

Spirits  of  Wine         ..  i  ounce, 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  ...         ...         ...  :  2  grains. 

Tincture  or  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron*  i  drachm. 

Water  ...         4  ounces, 

•  Tinctura  Ferri  Perchloritlt  and  the  Liquor  Fern  Perchloriili  of  ihc  British  Pha^r- 
mucopoeia,  of  1867,  are  of  the  same  sirength  and  consist  uf  one  part  of  the  strong 
Liquor  Ferri  Pcrchlor,  to  three  parts,  by  measure,  of  spirit  or  water. 
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The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
the  water  and  glycerine,  and  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  added 
to  another  ounce.  These  sohitions  should  be  mixed  together  ttery 
gradually  and  well  shaken  in  a  bottle, — the  iron  bang  added  to  Iht 
saluiian  of  the  ftrrocyanitU  cf  potassiunu  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the 
solutions  should  produce  a  dark  blue  mixture,  in  which  tw  prmpitate  or 
flocculi  are  ahsenmble  by  the  unaided  eye.  Next,  the  spirit  and  the 
water  are  to  be  added  very  gradually,  the  mixture  being  constantly 
shaken  in  a  large  stoppered  bottle.  The  tincture  of  perch loride  of  iron 
is  recommended  because  it  can  always  be  obtained  of  nearly  uniform 
strength  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  generally  called  the  Muriatal 
Tincture  of  Iron^  and  may  be  purchased  of  the  druggists.  In  cases  in 
which  a  very  fine  injection  is  to  be  made  for  examination  m\\\  the 
highest  powers,  half  the  quantity  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potasriuixi 
may  be  used. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  as  the  colour  of  TurnbulPs  Mui  is  brighter 
and  is  not  liable  to  fade,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Prussian  blue-  The 
latter  does  not,  however,  lose  its  colour  if  a  little  free  acid  is  present  in 
the  fluid  in  which  the  preparation  is  preserved,  I  have  many  specimens 
injected  with  Prussian  blue,  which  have  retained  their  colour  perfectly 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  One  advantage  of  the  Prussian  blue  over  other 
fluids  is,  that  the  ingredients  required  to  make  it  are  very  cheap,  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  ever)^here.  Capillaries  injected  with  the 
Prussian  blue  fluid  under  different  magnifying  powers  are  represented  in 
pi  XXIX,  figs.  3,  6,  and  pi  XXX. 

119.  TiuriibnirH  Bine, — My  friend,  Mr.  B.  Wills  Richard^ion,  ol 
Dublin,  has  introduced  Turnbull's  blue  in  preference  to  ordinary  Prussian 
blue.  Ten  grains  of  pure  Sulphate  of  Iron  are  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  or  better,  in  a  little  distilled  water  and  then  mixed 
with  glycerine,  and  thirty-two  grains  of  Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium  in 
another  small  proportion  of  water,  and  tfie  solution  mixed  with  glycerine. 
These  two  solutions  are  then  gradually  mixed  together  in  a  bottle,  the 
iron  solution  being  added  to  that  of  the  ferridcyanide,  and  thorough 
mixture  ensured  by  frequent  agitation.  The  other  ingredients  are  added 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  blue  fluid.  This  modification  may  be 
adopted  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  recommended  the  ordinary  Prussian 
blue.  The  proportions  given  in  the  text  are,  however,  unnecessarily 
large,  and  I  find  that  the  following  makes  a  good  fine  injecting  fluid  : — 


Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  . . . 
Sulphate  of  iron 

Water 

(Jlycertnr 
Alcohol 


10  grains, 

5      n 
t  ounce. 

:  ounces. 
I  drat  hni* 


CARMINE  INJECTING  FLUID.  Ill 

180.  Carmine  initeting  Fluid.— By  the  late  Mr.  Sraee,  Professor 
Gerlach,  and  others,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  was  successfully 
used  for  making  minute  injections.  The  ammoniacal  solution  may  be 
diluted  to  the  required  tint  and  injected.  This  fluid  is  applicable  to  in- 
jecting very  delicate  vessels,  as  those  of  the  brain.  If  much  force  be 
employed,  the  ammoniacal  solution  transudes  through  the  ^alls  of  the 
vessels,  and  tinges  all  the  neighbouring  tissues  indiscriminately. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  is  much  improved,  and  its 
tendency  to  transude  diminished,  if  glycerine  and  a  little  alcohol  be 
added. 

Professor  Gerlach  was  the  first  who  used  a  carmine  injecting  fluid. 
The  beautiful  carmine  injections  made  in  Germany  are  prepared  with 
Gerlach's  fluid,  or  a  slight  modification  of  it.  I  take  the  receipt  from 
the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Frey  ("  Das  Mikroskop  ")  : — 

Carmine 77  grains. 

Watjer      70  grains. 

Liquor  ammoniae  8  drops. 

The  carmine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ammonia  and  water,  and  the 
solution  left  for  some  days  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  mixed  with  pure 
gelatine,  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  good  gelatine  in  a 
drachm  and  three  quarters  of  water.  Lastly,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
are  added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  injected  warm. 

181.  Acid  carmtne  Fluid. — After  trying  a  great  many  different  com- 
binations in  order  to  make  a  good  acid  carmine  injecting  fluid,  I  found 
the  following  answer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well : — 

Carmine        5  grains. 

Glycerine,    with   eight   or   ten   drops   ofl       1 

•        1-  J      ui    •       -J  r     i  ounce, 

acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  ...  J 

Glycerine      i      „ 

Alcohol         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2  drachms. 

Water  6         „ 

Ammonia,  a  few  drops. 

Mix  the  carmine  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and,  when  well  incor- 
porated, add  about  five  drops  oi  liquor  ammonice.  To  this  dark  red 
solution,  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  glycerine  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken  in  a  bottle.  Next,  very  gradually,  pour  in  the  acid 
glycerine,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle  during  admixture.  Test  the 
fluid  from  time  to  time  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  if  not  of  a  very 
decidedly  acid  reaction,  a  few  drops  more  acid  may  be  added  to  the 
remainder  of  the  glycerine,  and  mixed  as  before.  Lastly,  add  the 
alcohol  and  water  very  gradually,  shaking  the  bottle  thoroughly  after  the 
addition  of  each  successive  portion,  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed.     This 
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fluid,  like  the  Prussian  blue^  may  be  kept  ready  prepared,  and  bjeciions 
may  be  made  with  it  very  rapidly. 

182,  Dr,  C.mn^r*m  CM*mln»  mjeetln^  Fluiil. — For  a  carmine  in- 
jecting fluid  which  will  run  perfectly  freely  through  the  most  minute 
capillaries,  and  one  that  will  not  tint  the  tissues  l)eyond  the  %'essels 
themselves,  Dr.  Carter,  of  Leamington,  has  found  the  following  formula 
to  answer  satisfactorily  : — 

Pure  carmine 

Liq,  ammon*  fort.  (P.  B,) 

Glacial  acetic  add       

Solution  of  gelatine  (i  to  6  water) 
Water 

The  carmine  is  to  be  Jjsjiolvcd  in  the  solution  of  ammonia  and 
filtered,  if  necessary*  With  this  mix  thoroughly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  hot  solution  of  gelatine.  To  the  remaining  half  ounce  of  gelatine 
the  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  dropped,  little  by  little, 
into  the  solution  of  carmine,  stirring  briskly  during  the  whole  time 
(*•  Archives  of  Medicine,'*  vol  III,  p,  287), 

This  fluid  is  admirably  adapted  for  specimens  which  are  to  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  but  not  for  those  to  be  preserved  in 
glycerine.  The  vessels  are  well  displayed,  but  all  the  delicate  nerve 
fibres  are  invisible. 


.    60  gndns. 

-     T20         H 

.     86  minims. 

a  ounces. 

Transparent  injecting  fluids  of  several  different  colours  are  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  although  many  experiments  have  l>een  made  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  such,  we  are,  as  yet,  restricted  to  two,  the  blue 
and  the  red,  Thiersch  has  succeeded  in  making  others,  the  composition 
of  one  of  which,  yellow,  is  given  below.  I  have  not  myself  met  with 
much  success  hitherto  in  the  use  of  these  fluids,  for  if  T  employ  them 
according  to  the  directions  given,  I  am  unable  to  demonstrate  the 
masses  of  bioplasm  (nuclei),  and  various  points  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  outside  the  vessels. 
When  made  according  ta  the  principles  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
Prussian  blue  fluids  the*  results  obtained  by  means  of  some  of  the 
fluids  recommended  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  while,  as  the  colour 
of  some  is  aflected  by  acids,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  general  process 
of  injection  I  have  adopted",  cannot  be  carried  out  They  may,  howtnrcr, 
be  useful  to  those  who  prefer  to  foltow  out  plans  of  investigation  resting 
upon  diflerent  principles.     See  part  VL 

An  injecting  fluid  of  a  greenish  tint  may  be  made,  according  to  the 
directions  given  on  page  no,  for  Tumbuirs  blue, by  employing  different 
proportions  of  the  ingredients, — t  grain  or  less  of  the  5ul[)hate  of  iron  to 
JO  grains  of  the  Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium. 


SOLUBLE  PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 
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Thiersch  ("Das  Mikroskop,"  1865,  voti  Dr.  H.  Frey)  prei>ares  a 
transparent  yellow  injecting  fluid  as  follows : — 

A.^A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  made,  in  the  proportion 

of  one  part  of  salt  to  ti^s'O  of  water. 
B.— A  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  of  the  same  strength.  i 

One  part  of  solution  A  is  placed  in  a  small  basin  and  mixed  with  four 
parts  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatine.  Two  parts  of  solution  B 
are  placed  in  another  basin  and  mixed  with  four  parts  of  jelly. 

These  are  to  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  mixed  together  at  a  tempera* 
ture  of  from  75'^  to  90"*,  and  then  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  212*^  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
carefully  filtered  through  flannel. 

183.  nmtitiie  pruiHlan  Blue. — Briicke  recommends  the  following  : — 

*       Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  217  grammes,  dissolved  in  i  litre  of 

distilled  water.  j 

Perchloride  of  iron,  i  o  grammes  to  i  litre  of  distilled  water,  I 

Sulphate  of  soda,  a  cold  saturated  solution.  ' 

I  One  volume  of  each  of  the  two  first  solutions  is  to  be  mixed  with 
one  volume  of  the  soda  solution.  The  iron  and  soda  solution  is  then 
to  be  mixed  gradually  witii  the  ferrocyanide  and  soda  solution  with 
constant  stirring.  I'he  mixture  is  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  the 
deposit  collected  on  a  filter.  The  deposit  is  then  washed  with  small 
quantities  of  distilled  water,  until  the  filtrate  runs  through  quite  blue. 
The  blue  powder  tlius  prepared  is  quite  soluble  (?)  in  distilled  water. 
Brucke  recommends  that  this  be  made  into  an  injection  with  sufficient 
gelatine  to  ensure  it  setting  into  a  jelly.  After  injection  the  preparation 
is  to  be  thrown  into  spirit,  and  then  hardened  in  alcohol  90  per  cent 
This  last  process,  it  may  be  remarked,  will  effectually  destroy  many  ! 
delicate  structures,  and  entirely  alter  all  Brucke  states  that  the  fluid  ' 
bears  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  well,  but  says  that  all  fluids 
containing  glycerine  must  be  carefully  avoided.  I  recommend  the 
student  to  inject  with  this  mixture,  and  then  try  the  Prussian  blue  fluid, 
the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  p.  i  ro,  and  compare  the  results. 

184,  Of  Injecttns  DimBrent  Syftteitts  of  Veii»elfi  wttli  Trannparcni 
IiUeeflonH. — The  transparent  injecting  fluids  which  may  be  used  for 
double  injections,  must  have  the  same  reaction.  Thus  the  Prussian  blue 
fluid,  and  the  carmine  solution  without  gelatine,  p.  in,  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  other  colours  J 
which  answer  as  well  as  these.  Good  transparent  yellow  and  green 
a^id  injecting  fluids  which  might  be  used  for  double  injection  in  cases 
in  which  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  was  employed,  are  much  wanted. 

L         ISiki   aereui-lia  Injectlong  are  not  well  adapted  for  microscopicaU 
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purposes,  although  mercury  was  formerly  much  employed  for  injecting 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the  ducts  of  glandular  organs.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  a  column  of  mercury  a  few  inches  in  height  is  alone  sufficient 
to  force  some  into  the  vessels.  The  mercurial  injecting  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  or 
more  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which  has  been  fitted  a  steel  screw  to 
which  a  steel  injecting  pipe  may  be  attached.  The  pipes  and  stopcocks 
must  be  made  of  steel,  for  othenvise  they  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  mercury. 


Of  Injecting  the  Visseis  of  the  Higher  Animah, 

ise.  Of  the  rrmctlcftl  Operation  of  nuecttnr. — It  is  generally  stated 
that  a  successful  injection  of  the  vessels  of  an  animal  cannot  be  made 
until  the  muscular  rigidity  which  comes  on  shortly  after  death,  and 
which  affects  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  muscles  of  the  body  has  passed  off,  I  have,  however,  found 
that  most  perfect  injections  may  be  made  before  the  muscular  rigidity 
begins,  that  is,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  Most 
of  my  fine  injections  have  been  made  less  than  five  nwWI&^ter  death, 
and  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals,  so  complete  Iv  t|fin  the  injec- 
tion of  the  capillar)^  vessels  that  where  the  capillary  nafiPlRot  been  fully 
developed,  the  injection  has  filled  the  pervious  portion,  and  has  pene- 
trated to  the  very  spot  where  the  tube  was  commencing  to  be  formed 

The  student  will  find  the  process  of  injecting  somewhat  difficult 
at  first,  but  although  he  may  quite  fail  in  the  first  attempts  he  makes,  he 
must  not  give  up,  for  this  method  of  investigation  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  by  it  he  mil  learn  facts  of  considerable  anatomical  im- 
portance, and  which  cannot  be  determined  by  other  means.  Every  one 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  tissues  in  health  and 
disease,  should  be  able  to  inject  well  By  employing  the  methods  of 
proceeding  recommended  in  the  text,  it  will  be  found  that  with  a  little 
practice  injections  can  be  made  without  much  sacrifice  of  time* 

The  steps  of  the  process  of  transparent  injection  are  very  similar  to 
those  taken  in  making  the  opaque  injections,  except  that  when  size  is 
employed,  the  specimen  must  be  placed  in  warm  w^ater  until  warm 
through,  otherwise  the  size  will  solidify  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  the 
furtlier  flow  of  the  injecting  fluid  will  be  prevented.  Soaking  for  many 
hours  is  sometimes  necessary  for  warming  a  large  preparation  through, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  warm  water  frequently.  The  size  must 
also  be  kept  warm,  strained  immediately  before  use,  and  well  stirred  up 
each  time  the  s>Tinge  is  filled.  But  I  strongly  advise  the  student  to 
begin  to  inject  with  the  cold  Prussian  or  Tumbull  blue  Suid,  §§  17S,  179. 

In  the  first  place  the  following  instruments,  &c.j  must  be  convtHiientlj 


INJECTING  A  FROG. 
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itrranged,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  take  thera  up  as  he  may 
require : — 

The  syringe  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  in  working  order,  with 
pipes  thoroughly  clean  and  pervious,  stopcocks,  and  corks,  pL  XXVII, 
p,  104,  figs.  3,  4,  8,  9,  10,  II,  One  or  two  scalpels.  Two  or  three  pairs 
of  sharp  scissors.  Dissecting  forceps.  Bull's  nose  forceps^  fig,  2,  Curved 
needle  threaded  with  silk  or  thread,  the  thickness  of  the  latter  dei>ending 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  tied,  fig.  12.  Wash-bottle,  p.  101. 
Injecting  fluid  in  a  small  vessel.  Plenty  of  warm  water  if  the  injection 
is  to  be  made  with  fluid  containing  size  or  gelatine. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  practise  the  process,  by  injecting  the 
organs  and  animals  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  below, 
and  not  to  proceed  with  the  second  until  he  has  fairly  succeeded  with  the 
first  In  all  cases  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  carefully,  slowly, 
itnd  without  hurry,  and  very  slight  pressure  is  to  be  exerted  on  the  piston 
of  the  syringe. 

1.  Kidne)^  of  sheep  or  pig, — Artery^ 

2.  Eye  of  ox. — Artery, — Two  or  three  minutes  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  a  complete  injection  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye  of  an  ox.  If 
the  globe  becomes  very  much  distended  by  the  injecting  process,  an 

fcopening  must  be  made  in  the  cornea  which  wOl  permit  the  humours  of 
"the  eye  to  escape,  and  thus  space  will  be  left  for  the  complete  distension 
of  the  vessels, 

3.  Rat,  mouse,  frog, — Infected  from  //k*  aorta, 

4.  Portion  of  small  intestine.— -^m/ir-^  <>/'<ir/^r>',  AH  divided  vessels 
being  tied  before  commencing  to  inject,  pi  XXIX,  fig.  4,  p.  108, 

5.  Liver.  In  one  part  a  branch  of  duct ;  in  a  second,  a  branch  of 
artery ;  in  a  ^kd^  porta/  vein  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  hepatic  vein. 

The  portal  and  hepatic  vein,  the  artery  and  portal  or  hepatic  vein, 
or  the  duct  and  portal  vein  may  be  injected  with  injections  of  different 
colours  in  one  piece  of  liver, 

187.  inicctinir  a  Froff.— Suppose  the  student  is  about  to  inject  a 
frog.     An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin,  and  the  sternum  divided 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors ;  the  two  sides  may 
be  easily  separated,  and  the  heart  exposed.     Next  the  sac  in  which  the 
heart  is  contained  (pericardium)  is  carefully  opened  with  scissors,  and 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  heart  seized  with  the  forceps ;  a  small  opening  is 
made  with  a  narrow  knife  or  by  making  a  snip  with  the  points  of  the 
scissors,   near  its  lower  part.      A  considerable  quantity  of  T 
escape  from  the  wound,  and  this  is  to  be  washed  away  cp 
aid  of  the  wash-bottle,  p.  loi.     Into  the  opening— the  t 
being  still  h*  the  forceps^ — a  fine  injecting  ^ 

ascertains  'y  pervious,  by  blowing  air 

then  dn  the  injecting  fluid  h  in%c 
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Upwards  towards  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  point  where  the  arter}*  i» 
seen  to  be  connected  with  the  muscular  substance.  Before  the  pipe  is 
mirodueedy  a  little  of  the  injecting  fluid  is  draitm  up  so  as  to  fill  it.  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  air  contained  in  the  pipe  would  necessarily  be 
forced  into  the  vessels,  probably  the  capillaries  would  here  and  there 
liurst,  and  the  injection  might  fail  The  point  of  the  pipe  can  with  very 
little  difficulty  be  made  to  enter  the  artery-.  The  needle  with  the  thread 
is  then  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  the  cuired  extremity  carefully  carried 
round  the  vessel  The  thread  is  firmly  seized  with  fine  but  well-made 
forceps,  the  needle  unthreaded  and  withdrawn,  or  one  end  of  the  thread 
may  be  held  firmly,  while  the  needle  is  withdrawn  over  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  thread  is  now  evenly  drawn  over  the  vessel^  and  tied  so 
as  to  include  the  tip  of  the  pipe  only\  for  if  the  pipe  be  tied  too  far  upi, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  its  point  [jossing  through  the  delicate  coats 
of  the  vessel 

The  syringe  having  been  well  washed  in  warm  water  before  com- 
mencing, its  nozzle  is  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  injecting  fluids 
the  piston  moved  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  completely 
force  out  the  air,  and  the  syringe  carefully  filled  wnth  fluid.  It  is 
then  connected  with  the  pipe,^ — which  is  firmly  held  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand, — with  a  screwing  movement,  A  little  of  the 
injection  is,  however*  first  allowed  to  flow  into  the  wide  jart  of  tbe  pipe 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  air  being  included,  and  forced 
into  the  vessels  with  the  injection* 

The  pipe  and  syringe  being  still  held  by  the  left  hand,  the  piston  is 
slowly  and  gently  forced  down  with  a  slightly  screwing  movement  with 
the  right,  care  being  taken  not  to  distend  the  vessel  so  as  to  endanger 
rupture  of  its  coats.  The  handle  of  the  syringe  is  to  be  kept  uppermost, 
and  the  s>Tinge  should  never  be  completely  emptied,  in  case  of  a  little 
air  remaining,  which  w^ould  thus  be  forced  into  the  vessel,  ^^.  S, 
pi  XXVII,  p.  104,  The  injection  is  now  obscr\'ed  running  into  the 
smaller  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  organism. 

198.  Of  iiUf^cttnir  tli«  Ductfi  of  Glaniu. — The  modes  of  injecting 
which  have  just  been  considered,  although  applicable  to  the  injection  of 
vessels,  do  not  alw*a>^  answer  when  employed  for  injecting  the  ducts  and 
glandular  structure  of  glands.  As  the  ducts  usually  contain  a  quantity  of 
the  secretion,  and  are  always  lined  with  epithelium,  it  often  hap^x^ns  that 
when  we  attempt  to  force  fluid  into  the  duct,  the  epithelium  and  secre- 
tion are  driven  towards  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland,  which  thus 
iK'Comes  effectually  plugged  up  with  a  material  which  is  colourless.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  little  hope  of  making  out  the  origin  of  the  ducts  and 
their  relation  to  the  secreting  structure.  It  is  obviously  useless,  under 
tliesc  circumstances,  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  and  introduce  an 
injecting  fluid  ;  for  the  greatest  pressure  which  could  be  employed  would 
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n3l  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  contents  of  the  follicles  and  ducts  through 
the  basement  membrane^  and  the  only  possible  result  of  such  an  at  tempi 
would  be  rupture  of  the  thin  walls  of  the  secretjng  structure  and  extra- 
vasation of  the  contents.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  partial  success 
has  been  obtained  by  employing  mercur)%  but  the  preparations  thus  made 
are  not  adapted  for  microscopical  observation. 

I  had  long  felt  ver}^  anxious  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  injection  of 

the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  they  com- 

I  nienced  in  the  lobule,  and  the  precise  relation  which  they  bore  to  the 

'  liver  cells.     This  anatomical  fjuestion  has  long  been  under  discussion 

among  microscopical   observers,  and  many  different  and  incompatible 

conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  different  authorities.     In  order  to 

prove  the  point  satisfactorily  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  inject  the  ducts 

to  their  most  minute  ramifications,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 

ascertain,  had  succeeded  in  doing  this  satisfactorily.     After  death  the 

minute  ducts  of  the  liver  always  contain  a  little  bile.     No  force  which 

can  be  employed  is  sufficient  to  force  this  bile  through  the  basement 

L  membrane,  for  it  will  not  permeate  it  in  a  dirtctlon /n^m  the  inside  of  the 

r  ducts.     \Vlien  any  attempt  is  made  to  inject  the  ducts,  the  epithelium 

and  mucus  in  their  interior  form  with  the  bile  an  insurmountable  barrier 

to  the  onward  course  of  the  injection.     Hence,  if  a  successful  injection 

was  to  be  made,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the 

bile  from  the  ducts  or  to  prevent  it  from  entering  them  for  some  time 

before  the  death  of  the  animal.     Many  years  ago  (1854)  it  occurred  to 

me  that  any  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  smallest  branches  of  the  portal 

vein  or  in  the  capillaries  must  necessarily  compress  the  ducts  and  thol 

r  secreting  structure  of  the  liver  which  fill  up  the  intervals  between  them. 

f  The  result  of  such  a  pressure  must  clearly  be  to  drive  the  bile  towards 

the  large  ducts  and  to  promote  its  escape.     Tepid  water  was,  thereforefl 
I  injected  into  the  portal  vein.     The  liver  became  greatly  distended,  and^ 
fbile,  with  much  ductal  epithelium,  flowed  by  drops  from  the  divided 
extremity  of  the  duct.     (**  On  the  Ultimate  Arrangement  of  the  Biliary 
Ducts,  and  on  some  other  points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  of  Verte- 
brate Animals  *' — **  Philosophical  Transactions  '*  for  1856,  page  375.)   The 
bile  soon  became  thinner,  owing  to  its  dilution  with  water,  which  per^J 
meated  the  intervening  membnme  and  entered  the  ducts*     These  long," 
narrow,  highly  tortuous  channels  were  thus  efl*ectually  washed  out  from 
the  point  where  they  commenced  as  tubes,  not  more  than  i -3000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  to  their  termination  in  the  common  duct,  and  much  of 
the  thick  layer  of  epithelium  lining  their  interior  was  washed  out  at  the 
same  time.     When  this  part  of  the  [jrocess  was  completed,  the  water  was 
removed  by  placing  the  liver  in  cloths  with  sponges  under  pressure  for 
twent)'-four  hours  or  longer.     All  the  vessels  and  the  duct  were  now  per- 
fectly empty  and  in  a  favourable  state  for  receiving  injection.    '^' 
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was  first  injected  with  a  coloured  material  Freshly  precipitated  chiomate 
of  lead,  white  lead,  vermilion,  or  other  colouring  matter  may  be  used, 
but  for  many  reasons^  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Prussian  blue  injec- 
tion is  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  only  material 
which  furnishes  good  results  when  the  injected  preparations  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  high  magnifying  powers.  Preparations  injected  in  the 
manner  described  should  be  examined  as  transparent  objects,  p.  102. 
They  may  be  mounted  in  the  ordinary  preservative  fluids,  but  glycerine 
fonns  the  most  satisfactory  medium  for  their  preservation.  Although 
they  may  be  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  this  medium  is  not  advantageous 
for  rendering  the  course  of  the  ducts  evident,  or  for  showing  distinctly 
the  branches  as  they  lie  on  different  planes. 

I  have  often  succeeded  in  making  most  perfect  injections  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  which  demonstrate  conclusively  the  cell  containing 
netu-ork  of  the  lobule  and  its  connection  with  the  finest  gall  ducts.  The 
injection  may  be  seen  around  the  hepatic  cells  as  they  lie  in  the  lubes  of 
the  network. 

ISO.  Of  miecUnff  Ljitiplimttc  VeftnelA. — It  is  very  difficult  to  fmd  a 
lacteal  or  lymphatic  vessel  and  insert  a  pipe  into  it.  When  it  is  desired 
to  inject  these  tubes,  the  pipe  may  be  inserted  into  the  large  trunk  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  sometimes  the  injection  may  be  forced  between 
the  valves  towards  the  fine  branches  of  vessels.  I  have,  however,  found 
that  by  injecting  water  into  the  blood  vasels^  the  lymphatics  and  lacteab 
of  a  part  of  the  body  or  of  an  oigan  become  distended  by  the  transuda- 
tion of  tbe  fluid,  and  in  this  distended  state  it  is  not  diflScult  to  make  the 
pipe  enter  the  vessel  through  a  small  opening  made  with  sharp  sdssors. 
The  pipe  having  been  tied  in  the  vessel,  the  water  is  absorbed  as  described 
in  §  188,  and  the  injection  may  then  be  forced  in,  care  being  taken  to  use 
very  gradual  pressure,  so  that  the  coats  of  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  may 
be  sufliiciently  stretched  to  allow  the  injection  to  pass  between  the  valves, 
without  being  ruptured.  In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  making  beauti- 
ful injections  of  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  liven 
("Archives  of  Medicine,"  vol  I,  p.  113,)     PL  XXVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  to6. 

Sometimes  l)Tnphatics  may  be  injected  by  extravasation  from  a  duct, 
and  more  rarely  from  a  vessel  I  have  often  injected  the  lymphatics  of 
the  liver  when  forcing  the  injection  into  the  duct  Some  observers  think 
they  have  succeeded  in  injecting  ver)'  minute  lympharic  vessels  and 
demonstrated  that  these  are  continuous  with  the  capillaries.  Such 
lymphatics  are  considered  to  ramify  in  the  intervals  between  epithelial 
cells.  It  is,  however^  doubtful  if  the  facts  obser%'ed  have  received  a 
correct  interpretation. 

OF   INJECrmG  THE   LOWER  ANIMALS. 

if»«*  intecf*, — ^Injections  of  insects  niay  be  made  by  forcing  the 
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injection  into  the  general  abdonainal  cavity,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
dorsal  vessel,  and  by  it  is  afterwards  distributed  to  the  system.  The 
superfluous  injection  is  then  washed  away,  and  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
K>ay  be  required  removed  for  examination.  Insects  should  be  injected 
very  soon  after  they  have  emerged  from  the  pupa 

The  water  vascular  apparatus,  the  vessels,  and  the  digestive  tube  may 
be  injected  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  In  some  cases  good  results 
will  be  obtained  with  size  coloured  with  transparent  colouring  matter ;  in 
others  it  will  be  found  better  to  employ  the  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injecting  fluid  made  with  glycerine,  p.  iii.  In  injecting  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  some  entozoa,  as  the  liver-fluke,  the  pipe  may  be  tied  in, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the 
vessel  and  insert  the  pipe,  which  must  be  held  steadily  while  the  injection 
is  carefully  forced  from  the  orifice.  In  many  fine  injections  a  pipe  of  the 
form  represented  in  pL  XXVII,  fig.  11,  p.  104,  with  a  blunt  point  and  a 
lateral  opening,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  Coloured  fluids  will 
rise  in  the  vessels  of  most  plants  by  capillary  attraction,  and  occasionally 
the  vessels  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  animals  may  be  partially  injected  in 
the  same  way. 

101.  Noliufiea.  (Slug,  snail,  oyster,  &c.) — The  tenuity  of  the  vessels 
of  many  mollusca  renders  it  undesirable  to  tie  the  pipe  in  them.  The 
capillaries  are,  however,  usually  very  large,  so  that  the  injection  generally 
runs  readily.  In  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are  nume- 
rous lacunae  or  spaces,  which  communicate  directly  with  the  vessels.  If 
an  opening  be  made  through  the  integument  of  the  muscular  foot  of  the 
snail,  a  pipe  may  be  inserted,  and  the  vessels  injected  from  the  lacuna 
with  comparative  facility.  The  large  vessels  of  the  branchiae  may  be 
readily  injected  with  the  aid  of  a  pipe  of  the  form  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

Milne  Edwards  injected  the  snail  by  passing  the  pipe  through  an 
opening  made  with  a  sharp  instrument  at  the  base  of  the  tentacle.  In 
this  case  the  injecting  fluid  passes  into  lacunae  or  spaces  and  fills  the 
venous  system,  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Oxford,  the 
arteries  are  not  injected  by  this  method  ("  On  the  Organs  of  Circulation 
of  the  Roman  Snail,  Helix  Pomatia."^"  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,'' Januarj^,  1867). 

1!I3.  Mr.  Robertson's  PUwi  of  itUeetlnic  tiic  snmit— This  skilful  ana- 
tomist recommends  a  difl'erent  plan  of  proceeding.  The  snails  are  to  be 
killed  by  drowning  them  in  a  jar  quite  filled  with  cold  water,  the  mouth 
being  closed  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass. 

The  vascular  system  is  to  be  injected  from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart 
with  size  and  carmine.  The  heart  of  the  snail  is  easily  found.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  sac  which  is  situated  at  the  po^^»  '     '^f  the 

pulmonary  chamber  on  the  left  side.     The 
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snail  has  been  fiiUy  described  by  Dr,  Lawson,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  "Microscopical  Journal  "for  Januaiy,  1863.  The  injection  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  passes  right  round  the  body  and  returns  to  tlie  pul- 
monary chamber.  By  this  plan  the  arterial  branches  may  be  traced  into 
the  foot  and  to  many  other  parts  which  were  considered  to  be  destitute 
of  arteries.  Mr.  Robertson  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  snails 
there  exists  a  doted  capillary  system  communicating  directly  with  the  arteries 
4fn  the  one  hand  and  the  veins  on  the  other ^  as  is  the  case  in  man  and  the 
higlier  animals  ;  and  he  has  completely  failed  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  any  direct  communication  between  the  spaces  or  lacunae  in 
the  various  tissues  and  the  vascular  system.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
mollusca  the  capillaries  are  arranged  as  in  the  higher  animals,  but  they 
are  wider,  and  their  walls  being  so  very  thin  it  requires  great  skill  to 
inject  them  without  rupture,  in  which  case  extravasation  will  take  place. 

t03.  itUectinff  Pishes. — The  vessels  of  fishes  ane  exceedingly  tender, 
and  great  caution  is  required  in  filling  them.  It  is  often  difficult  or  quite 
impossible  to  tie  the  pipe  in  the  vessel  of  a  small  fish.  If  we  attempt  to 
inject  from  the  heart,  the  injection  passes  to  the  gills,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  it  runs  through  these  and  j)enetrates  the  systemic  vessels.  It  is 
usual  therefore  to  proceed  thus,— the  tail  of  the  fish  is  cut  off,  and  the 
pipe  introduced  into  the  divided  vessel  which  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  spinal  column.  In  this  simple  manner  beauriful  injections  of  the 
systemic  vessels  of  a  fish  may  sometimes  be  made.  In  small  fishes  in 
which  the  vessels  are  too  delicate  to  be  tied,  a  good  injection  may  be 
niade  by  simply  placing  the  pipe  in  the  vessel  As  the  fluid  is  so  cheap, 
a  considerable  loss  is  of  no  consequence. 

104.  Of  preparing  Portion s  of  Inlccted  PrepiLratlotift  for  Hfcrn- 
Kcoplcal  Examlniition.' — Preparations  made  by  injecting  colouring 
matters  suspended  in  water  or  gelatine  may  be  mounted  in  various  pre- 
servative fluids,  or  dried  and  placed  in  balsam.  When  thin  tissues,  such  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  or  other  parts,  have  been  injected, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  perfectly  flat,  and  wash  the  mucus  and  epi- 
thelium from  the  free  surface,  either  by  forcing  a  current  of  water  from 
the  wash'botde  {pi.  XXVI,  fig,  5,  p.  100),  or  by  placing  them  in  water 
and  brushing  the  surface  gently  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Pieces  of  a 
convenient  size  may  then  be  removed  and  mounted  in  solution  of 
naphtha  and  creosote,  in  dilute  alcohol,  in  glycerine,  or  in  gelatine  and 
glycerine. 

The  most  important  points  in  injections  of  ordinary  tissues  may  be 
shown  v{  the  preparation  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The 
specimen  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  well  washed  and  floated  upon  .i 
glass  slide  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  flow  off  the  slide  very  gradually.  It  may  then  be  allowed  to  Ary 
under  a  glass  shade,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from  dust-     The 
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<ii>nng  should  be  effected  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  but  it  is 
much  expedited  if  a  shallow  basin  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  be  placed 
with  it  under  the  same  bell-jar»  p.  88,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5.  Or  the  speci- 
mens may  be  transferred  from  the  water  to  spirit,  and  from  this  to  oil  ot 
cloves,  and  then  mounted  in  balsam.     See  p.  89. 

Of  solid  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidney,  thin  sections  from  the 
interior  made  in  different  directions,  as  well  as  portions  from  the  surface, 
should  be  preserved.  The  sections  may  be  made  with  the  ordinary 
Lficalpel  or  with  Valentin's  knife,  if  one  of  half  an  inch  or  more  square  be 
ixequired.  The  surfaces  of  the  section  should  be  well  washed,  and  it 
may  then  be  mounted  in  one  of  the  methods  previously  described  ;  but 
I  much  prefer  to  mount  these  s])ecimens  moist,  and  glycerine  or  glyce- 
rine jelly  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  medium. 

Specimens  which  have  been  injected  with  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
dnjecting  fluids,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  pp,  109,  no,  must 
fbe  presened  in  glycerine  containing  a  trace  of  free  acetic  acid  (5  to  15 
drops  to  the  ounce).  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  enables  us 
not  only  to  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  but  also  to  study  the 
bioplasm  in  their  walls,  pL  XXIX,  p.  108,  fig.  3,  as  well  as  the  structures 
forming  the  tissue  or  organ.  Moreover,  specimens  thus  preserved  may  be 
easily  removed  and  remounted  without  risk  of  damage*  when  rec]uired 

Injected  Specimens  in  Glycerine  and  in  Canada  Balsam, — ^The  obser\'er 
will  be  surprised  at  the  great  differences  observ^ed  in  the  same  texture  ac- 
cording to  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared.  I  have  already  adverted 
to  the  objections  of  mounting  moist  tissues  in  balsam.  Although  most  of 
those  who  prepare  specimens  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  still  pursue 
this  plan  for  preserving  their  injections,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  condemned 
as  unsatisfactory  by  any  one  who  has  tried  the  method  of  mounting  the 
til)ecimen  moist  in  strong  glycerine.  Not  only  are  the  bioplasts  of  the 
vessels  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  process  of  mounting  in  balsam, 
but  many  ver>^  important  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  especially  nerve  fibres, 
Lure  so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognised,  or  are  comj)letely  oblite- 
r  rated.  The  capillaries  themselves  are  so  shrunk  and  changed  that  very 
wrong  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from  examining  balsam  specimens. 
In  figs.  5  and  6,  pi.  XXIX,  p.  loS,  specimens  of  the  very  same  tissue 
are  represented  prepared  according  to  the  different  plans  referred  to,  but 
magnified  by  the  same  powers.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  different 
diameters  of  the  vessels,  and  note  how  many  points  are  displayed  in  the 
moist  preparation  which  are  not  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  one  preserved 
in  balsam.  The  "  extra  vascular  spaces  "  discovered  in  the  latter  result 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  injection  in  the  process  of  mounting.  I  feel, 
therefore,  compelled  to  reject  inferences  arrived  ^+  ^  ^•^  '»*^mination 
of  balsam  specimens,  and  strongly  advise  ' 
their  mere  sharpness  and  bright  colour. 
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enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
capillaries  in  different  textures,  and  they  may  be  preserved  for  many 
years  without  the  slightest  change  in  character.  In  these  respects  thctr 
merits  must  be  admitted ;  but  if  we  desire  to  learn  facts  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  capillaries  to  the  texture  lying  in  their  meshes,  the  stnic* 
ture  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  that  of  the  tissues  in  which  they 
ramif)',  we  must  study  injections  which  have  not  been  mounted  in 
balsam,  daraor,  or  such  media*  Collections  of  balsam  specimens  are 
advantageous  for  trade  purposes,  but  although  the  student  may  with 
advantage  purchase  a  few  specimens,  the  sooner  he  learns  to  make  pre* 
parations  for  himself  the  sooner  will  he  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  animals. 

lOfi.  Of  the  bc«l  iTIoUe  of  DciftroyliiR  the  Life  of  AhUhmIs  lutcnilfd 
for  mjection.— I  have  tried  various  plans  of  destroying  animals  intended 
for  minute  injection,  and  have  found  that  in  death  by  sudden  shock  the 
vessels  remain  in  a  relaxed  state  for  a  sufficient  time  after  death  to 
enable  us  to  complete  the  injection.  In  some  cases  a  good  result  is 
gained  by  destroying  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  but  I  find 
that  the  very  sudden  death  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  dashing  on 
the  ground,  &c.,  is  the  most  advantageous.  Any  small  animal  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  thrown  suddenly,  and  with  some  violence, 
upon  the  ground.  In  order  to  avoid  rupturing  any  of  the  tissues,  the 
animal  must  be  well  protected  by  several  folds  of  the  cloth.  Swinging 
very  rapidly  through  the  air  also  destroys  life  very  suddenly,  without 
causing  that  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  preparation  of  successful  injections. 

Good  injections  may  be  made  qfia'  the  rigor  mortis  has  entirely 
passed  off,  and  formerly  no  injections  were  attempted  before  this  change 
had  occurred.  I  have,  however,  found  that  by  the  time  the  muscles 
have  again  become  relaxed  the  finer  branches  of  the  nerves  have  begun 
to  soften  or  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  delicate  structures  have 
become  so  much  altered  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  who 
w*as  acquainted  w^ith  their  natural  appearance  to  recognize  them.  Hence 
it  is  undesirable  to  put  off  the  operation  of  injection  if  we  desire  to 
demonstrate  in  the  specimens  we  are  about  to  prepare  any  facts  besides 
the  mere  arrangement  of  the  capillary  vessels. 


OK  STAINING  THE  BIOPLASM  AND  FORMED  MATERIAL  OF  TISSUES, 


The  plan  of  staining  tissues  artificially  is  one  from  which  great 
ad\^antage  has  been  already  derived,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  modi- 
fications of  the  processes  already  adopted,  and  by  the  discovery  of  new 
ones,  many  new  and  most  important  facts  will  be  added  to  our  knowledge. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  staining  may  be  employed  for 
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|lwo  very  different  purposes,  and  it  Is  important  that  the  student  should 
pkave  a  clear  notion  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  process  before  he 
proceeds  to  carry  it  into  practice.     Staining  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  For  colouring  the  invariably  perfectly  colourless,  and  often  in* 
f  visible  bioplasm  or  living  matter  of  any  cell  or  tissue,  at  any  age^ 

in  the  case  of  vegetable  or  animal  textures. 

2.  For  demonstrating  peculiarities  in  the  build  of  ih^  formed  material^ 
cell-wall^  intercdiuiar  substance^  or  tissue^  and  for  ascertaining  the 

L  order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  have 

I  been  laid  down. 

r  Of  Colouring  the  Bioplasm, 

mo.  or  Colouring  the  RloptasiR  «p  t^lrfn^  Matter*— This  living 
matter  is  in  all  cases  in  the  natural  state  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
It  never  exhibits  structure,  and  is  invariably  colourless.  It  possesses 
an  acid  reaction,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  add  reaction  is  always 
developed  immediately  after  its  death.  Hence,  if  a  coloured  alkaline 
solution  from  which  the  colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  or  fixed  by 
an  acid,  be  caused  to  pass  into  bioplasm  which  has  recently  died  but  has 
Lnot  yet  undergone  decomposition,  the  alkali  is  neutralised  by  the  acid 
"present,  and  the  colour  is  retained  It  is  probably  precipitated  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  subdivision,  or  combined  with  some  of  the  consti* 
tuents  of  the  bioplasm  to  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  weak  acids. 

The  tissue  itself  or  formed  material  being  ordinarily  bathed  with  an 
alkaline  fluid  does  not  take  the  colour,  and  hence  by  carrying  out  the 
|)rocess  with  due  care  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  may  always  be 
coloured  while  the  formed  material  or  tissue  remains  perfectly  colourless. 
Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact  by  placing  upon  a  glass  slide  a 
few  liver  cells  from  any  animal  immediately  after  its  death.  If  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  be  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  cells,  the  nucleus  or  mass  of  bioplasm  of  each  cell  will  be  tinted  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  while  the  outer  part  of  the  cell  will  not  be 
affected- 
Staining  the  bioplasm  may  be  carried  out  long  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  if  the  development  of  an  alkali  by  decomposition  be  prevented 
by  alcohol  or  some  other  preservative  fluid.  Specimens  intended  for 
subsequent  staining  should  be  immersed  in  a  preservative  fluid  imme 
diiUely  after  death.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  always  better  to  carry  out 
the  staining  process  at  once. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
living  matter  can  be  stained  by  alkaline  colouring  fluids  only.  Solutions 
of  an  acid  reaction  may  be  ^'  "n  be  rendered  alka- 

line in  the  first  instance  '^k  solution  of 

^uninonia-     I  have  prep  lUows  \ — An 
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Alkaline  solution  was  injected  into  the  vessels,  and  ai\er  allowing  twelve 
hours  or  more  for  the  tissues  to  become  thoroughly  permeated,  the 
finest  Prussian  blue  (sff  part  VI)  was  introduced.  The  latter  passed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  bioplasm,  which  was  tinged  much  more  deeply 
than  the  surrounding  materiiiL  The  liver  cell  may  be  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  blue  in  every  part  It  seems  probable  that  by  prose- 
cuting more  detailed  enquiries  in  this  direction,  we  may  learn  something 
concerning  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  matter  constituting  the 
formed  material  The  bioplasm  may  also  be  tinted  with  a  fluid  of  neutral 
reaction,  because,  as  I  have  shown,  there  are  invariably  currents  tending 
towards  the  bioplasm  as  long  as  this  matter  remains  in  a  living  state ; 
but  the  advantage  of  the  :ilkaline  solution  of  carmine  is,  that  the  alkali 
is  neutralised  when  the  solution  passes  into  the  bioplasm,  and  the  car- 
mine is  fixed  there.  In  endeavouring  to  draw  correct  inferences  re- 
garding the  natural  arrangement  of  the  parts  ])rcpared  in  this  way,  it 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  alkaline  ammonia  may  have 
effected  alterations  in  the  formed  material,  and  modified  its  structure  in 
an  important  manner 

Specimens  prepared  in  the  manner  suggested  above  enable  us  to 
prove  the  unsoundness  of  the  old  views  concerning  the  supposed  cell- 
wall  and  cell  contents,  and  the  incorrectness  of  more  niodern  assertions 
concerning  the  slight  importance  of  the  "nucleus." 

199.  Prf^cenii  of  Mtainlnir  fullowrd  by  tbe  Rev.  Lara  H.  U,  Ontifiriic. 
— Welcker  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  observers  to  employ  a  solution 
of  carmine  for  the  purpose  of  staining  the  nuclei  of  tissues,  and  Gerlach 
was  an  early  and  most  successful  advocate  of  this  plan.  It  has  been, 
but  I  think  wrongly,  stated,  that  Gerlach  was  the  first  who  adopted  the 
process.  The  date  of  Gerlach's  work  was  1S58  ("  Mikroskopische 
Studien  aus  dem  Gcbiete  der  Menschlichen  Morphologie."  Erlangen)* 
But  it  was  in  June,  1856,  that  the  Rev.  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne  showed 
that  nuclei  were  more  deeply  tinged  by  carmine  than  other  parts  of  the 
cell.  (**  Vegetable  Cell  Structure  and  its  Formation,  as  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Growth  of  the  WTieat  Plant.")  Sf€  also  the  plate  accom- 
panying that  paper  ("Trans.  Mic  Soc.,"  vol.  V,  pi  IV,  i8s6X  Lord 
Osborne  allowed  the  plants  to  groiv  in  the  carmine  solution.  Tlie 
growing  parts  were  stained  most  successfully.  The  method  was  not, 
however,  applied  to  investigations  on  animal  tissues. 

108.  Ci€rlii€li*«  Metlioa  of  Stidnlnw. — Gerlach  resorted  to  the  car- 
mine staining  process  for  investigating  the  structure  of  animal  tissues. 
He  first  used  a  concentrated  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia,  and 
placed  the  sections  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  previously  hardened  by 
chromic  acid,  in  the  carmine  fluid  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  They 
were  then  well  washed  in  water  for  some  hours,  and  treated  with  acetic 
iicid.    The  water  and  acid  were  removed  by  immersion  in  alcohol    The 
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sections  were  afterwards  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.    Gerlach  found  that 
dilute  solutions   (two   or  three  drops  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
I  carmine  to  an  ovmce  of  water),  and  maceration  for  tu*o  ar  three  days^ 
afforded  better  results. 

I  DO.  The  Authoi^ii  CArmtitc  Fluid,  for  Staining  all  forms  of  bioplasm 
of  living  things,  is  made  as  follows : —  g 

.  Carmine,  10  grains.  ^ 

I  Strong  liquor  ammoniae,  J  drachm, 

^^^  Strong  glycerine,  2  ounces,  J 

^^F  Distilled  water^  2  ounces,  1 

r  Alcohol,  i  ounce.  1 

The  carmine  in  small  fragments  is  to  be  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and 
the  ammonia  added  to  it.  By  agitation,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  heat  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  the  carmine  is  soon  dissolved  The  ammoniacal  solution 
L  is  to  be  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  allowed  to  cool  After  the 
}  lapse  of  an  hour,  much  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  will  have  escaped. 
The  glycerine  and  water  may  then  be  added,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a  filter  or  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  the  |>erfectly 
clear  su[)ematant  fluid  poured  off  and  kept  for  use.  This  solution  will 
keep  for  months,  but  sometimes  a  little  carmine  is  deposited,  owing  to  1 
the  escape  of  ammonia,  in  which  case  one  or  two  drops  of  liquor  am* 
monia  may  be  added  to  the  four  ounces  of  carmine  solution. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  colouring  of  a  tissue  immersed  in  this 
fluid  takes  place,  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of  the  tissue  and 
partly  upon  the  excess  of  ammonia  present  in  the  solution.  If  the 
Lsolution  be  very  alkaline  the  colouring  will  be  too  intense,  and  much 
f  of  the  soft  tissue  or  imperfectly  develoix^d  formed  material  around  the 
tbioplasm  will  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reaction  of  the  solution  be  neutral,  the  uniform  staining  of 
tissue  and  bioplasm  may  result,  and  the  appeamnces  from  which  so  much 
may  be  learnt  are  not  always  produced  When  the  vessels  are  injected 
with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  before  the  sLaining  process  is  adopted,  the 
carmine  fluid  should  be  sufficiently  alkaline  to  neutralise  the  free  acid 
present  The  permeating  power  of  the  solution  is  easily  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  water  and  alcohol.  In  some  cases  the  fluid 
must  be  diluted  with  water,  alcohol,  or  glycerine,  and  the  obser\*er  must 
not  hastily  condemn  the  process,  or  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that 
a  fjarticular  form  of  bioplasm  is  not  to  be  coloured.  Those  who  speak 
thus  have  not  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  have  not  tried  the  effects 
of  a  solution  containing  a  little  alcohol  or  uthcrwbe  modified. 

Notwithstanding  the  advant,'^'^"^  -^^^  '^he  above  plan  and  its  success  in 
the  hands  of  many  ob*^"  ^ave  been  urged  against  it  by 

some  who,  I  venture  '^"isolves  familiar  with 

the  pracliral  detai'  ^at  the  fu rmed 
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material  may  be  stained  as  wdl  as  the  bioplasm.     As  every  one  knows,  J 
almost  any  thing  may  be  stained.     Hair,  horn,  wool,  paper,  &c,  may  be  J 
deeply  dyed,  even  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  dried.     The  im^ 
portant  fact,  however,  is  not  that  the  tissue  may  be  stained,  but  that  thel 
bioplasm  of  a  tissue  may  be  decpty  coloured^  although  the  farmed  matfriatm 
which  must  he  traversed  by  the  staining  fluid  in  the  first  instance  is  iwf 
stained  at  all     This  is  the  case  with  all  bioplasm,  and  it  seems  to  me  ; 
fact  of  far  higher  significance  than  is  generally  admitted    By  the  process! 
of  in%^estigation  described  it  becomes  possible  not  only  to  distinguish 
bioplasm  in  all  cases,  but  to  show  definitely  the  mode  of  formation  of- 
the  tissue.     And  in  many  instances,  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  we 
can  accurately  determine  which  is  the  oldest  and  which  the  youngest 
portion   of   the   tissue.      Drawings   of   various  tissues,   in   w^hich   thel 
bioplasm  has  been  stained  by  the  above  process,  are  given  in  plate  XXX, 
p,  1  TO,  and  in  plate  XXXI*     {See  also  the  plates  in  part  VI.) 

In  a  paper  on  the  ova  of  the  stickleback  ("  Microscopical  Journal,** 
Januar}^  1867),  Dr.  Ransom  has  expressed  himself  against  the  plan  of 
investigation  I  have  followed.  His  objections,  however,  are  not  valid, ' 
and  some  of  the  remarks  he  has  made  prove,  I  think,  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  preparing  specimens  according  to  my  method  I  have! 
replied  to  some  of  my  friend's  statements  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  journal. 

Some  direct  that,  w^hen  a  tissue  is  too  deeply  stained,  it  should  be 
washed  in  water  or  in  spirit, — directions  which  clearly  indicate  that  the 
authority  has  little  practical  acquainUnce  with  the  method,  and  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  the  process  rests.     The  sugges-J 
tion  w^ould  not  be  made  by  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the  change  in- 
duced by  the  colouring  process,  when  properly  conducted*    Many  of  the 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  matter  could  only  have  been  made  by 
persons  who  had  never  seen  a  preparation  properly  coloured,  and  who  . 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  operation.     Again,  it  has  often  1 
been  recommended  that  tissues  should  be  stained  with  the  carmine  fluid 
after  they  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  fluid,  alcohol,  and  other 
media*     Staining  thus  effected  conveys  little  information,  and  may  mis 
lead  the  observer.     But  the  most  serious  opposition  to  the  adoption  of" 
the  metliod  of  procedure  I  have  recommended,  and  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  is  on  the  part  of  some  who  have] 
quite  made  up  their  minds  that  all  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms! 
are  due  to  machinery  w^hich  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  by  this  or  anyJ 
other  process  of  investigation.      For  further  details  concerning  thes 
matters,  set  part  VI. 

Of  Staining  tfte  Formed  Matenai^ 
The  coloured  fluids  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  sections  are  em-j 
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ployed  for  tinting  the  ttssiu  or  formed  material^  while  the  carmine  fluid  I 
have  recommended,  in  §  199,  is  for  staining  the  bioplasm  only. 

s«l».  Thlemcli*!!  carmine  Fluid. — Frey  ("Das  Mikroskop")  gives 
Thiersch's  fluids  for  colouring  tissues  by  carmine.  Carmine,  i  jxirt. 
Caustic  ammonia,  i  part.  Distilled  water,  3  parts.  This  solution  is  to 
be  filtered.  The  following  solution  is  to  be  prepared  in  a  separate 
vessel  :■ — Oxalic  acid,  i  part.     Distilled  water,  22  parts. 

One  part  of  the  carmine  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  8  parts  of  the 
oxalic  acid  solution,  and  1 2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  are  to  be  added. 

If  the  solution  is  orange-coloured  instead  of  dark  red,  more  ammonia 
is  required,  and  the  orange  will  become  red.  The  orange  colour  may 
also  be  used  for  staining.  If  cr)^stals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  become 
formed  they  must  be  separated  by  filtration. 

SOI.  Tliierscta^fl  Lilac  Coloiirlii^  Fluid. — Borax,  4  ]>arts*  Distilled 
water,  56  parts,— Dissolve  and  add^  of  cannine,  1  part. 

The  red  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  of  carmine  and  borax  is  re- 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  colours  more 
slowly  than  the  red  solution. 

Ills.  AniUn   colciurs. — The   beautiful   reds  and  blues  which  have 
been  lately  so  largely  used  as  dyes,  popularly  known  in  this  country  as 
Magenta   and  Solferino,  have  been  much  employed  by  microscopists. 
The  colour  is   not  very  soluble  m  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol    A  grain  of  the  colour,  10  or  15  drops  of  alcohol,  and  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  make  a  dark  red  solution ;   or  the  colour  may  be  J 
boiled  in  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered.     This  fluid  colours  1 
tissues  very  readily.      Many  exceedingly  delicate  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent textures,  which  are  almost  invisible  in  the  natural  state,  can  be  J 
most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  this  coloured  fluid.     The   \ 
cilia  of  ciliated  epithelium  may  be  tinted  while  they  continue  to  vibrate. 
As  the  substance  of  the  cell  becomes  coloured,  however,  the  action  of 
the  cilia  ceases.     Every  kind  of  ceil  wail,  delicate  membrane,  and  trans- 
parent tissue  may  be  tinted  with  these  colours.  I 

Magenta  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Roberts  for  showing  a  J 
minute  spot  connected  with  the  red  blood  coq^uscles  of  man.  (*'  On  ' 
peculiar  appearances  exhibited  by  blood  corpuscles  under  the  influence  of 
solutions  of  magenta  and  tannin  " — **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society," 
vol.  XrV,  p.  4S1,  No.  53,  April,  1863.)  The  {Deculiar  action  exerted  by 
magenta  and  tannin  uj>on  the  red  blood  corpuscles  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  1'^*"  l^*r  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh, 
told  me  that,  with  the  aid  of  >  powers,  he  had  demonstrated 

that  the  minute  spot  jiusclcs  had  been  i 

soaked  in  magenta  exli  u-d  that  it  was  in  ' 

fact  a  minute  crystal  :  uscles.    TV\i& 
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explanation  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  spot  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  all  red  blood  corpuscles  subjected  to  the  action  of 
tannin  and  other  solutions, 

SOS.  Blue  anil  TIalet  Colours  for  ttuanlinT' — Thiersch  recommends 
the  following  fluid,  the  composition  of  which  I  take  from  Frey : — 

Oxalic  acid,  i  part. 
^^  Distilled  water,  22  parts, 

^B  Indigo  carmine,  as  much  as  the  solution  will  take  up. 

Another  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  water  in  the  same  proportion  is 
required.  One  volume  of  the  first  solution  is  mixed  with  two  volumes 
of  the  last  and  nine  of  absolute  alcohol  The  mixture  is  then  filtered^ 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

An  anilin  blue  fluid  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
^^  Soluble  anilin  blue,  \  grain. 

^H  Distilled  water,  i  ounce, 

^^  Alcohol,  25  drops. 

This  fluid  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Frey  strongly 
recommends  a  fluid  of  this  description  as  very  useful  for  colouring  many 
tissues, 

Viekt  Staining  with  Hematoxylin, — ^**The  ordinary  extract,  haema- 
toxylin,  is  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  aJum,  till 
both  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  mixed.  A  small  quantity  of 
distiiled  water  may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  rubbed  together  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  More  water  may  now  be  added  and  the  solution,  after 
filtration,  should  present  a  somewhat  clear  dark  violet  colour.  Two 
drachms  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol  may  now  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the 
solution." — "Monthly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  December, 
1872,  p.  277.  Frey  prepares  the  above  in  this  way  : — An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  extract  of  logwood  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  alum  (1  {lart  of 
the  salt  to  8  [jarts  of  water)  till  the  deep  red  colour  has  become  violet.  The 
fluid  is  then  filtered.  These  hjsematoxylin  fluids  may  be  used  for  fresh 
tissues,  and  for  tissues  hardened  by  chromic  acid  or  alcohol.  Tissues 
colour  very  rapidly  and  very  deeply,  in  from  half  a  minute  to  i  o  or  even 
15  minutes.     They  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  damar. 

204.  Tannlo.— Although  tannin  does  not  colour  animal  membrane, 
it  alters  its  character  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us  to  see  many 
peculiar  points  of  structure  or  arrangement  not  visible  before,  or  it 
produces  a  chemical  change  upon  the  substance,  from  which  we  gain 
important  information.  Solutions  of  magenta  and  solutions  of  tannin 
have  been  much  used  in  investigations  upon  the  blood  corpuscles.  The 
action  of  tannin  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  very  peculiar ;  it  ha» 
been  specially  studied  by  Dr.  Roberta,  of  Manchester,  as  mentioned 
above.     The  solution  U  nmilr  l»v  dissolvlnc!  %  l  rains  of  tannin  in  an 
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ounce  of  distilled  waten  One  drop  of  blood  inay  be  mixed  with  4  or  5 
drops  of  the  tannin  solution  and  a  ^wrtion  of  the  mixture  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

SiiS.  Solution  of  titrate  of  Bllver.^Of  late  years  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  used  for  staining  tissues.  Recklinghausen  and  His  have 
employed  this  plan  with  great  success.  A  weak  solution  may  be  imbibed 
by  delicate  tubes^  and  part  being  precipitated  in  the  tube,  perhaps  as  a 
chloride  or  in  combination  with  some  albummous  material  subsequently 
l>ecomes  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light.  A  very  dark  line  results, 
and  thus  the  position  of  a  previously  perfectly  invisible  minute  channel 
may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  The  outlines  of  epithelial  cells  and  the 
intervals  between  them  may  be  demonstrated  by  this  process.  Trans- 
parent connective  tissue  and  the  outer  pari  of  cells  can  thus  be  coloured, 
the  nudd  remaining  perfectly  colourless  and  tramparent.  The  bioplasm, 
by  longer  immersion,  will  also  be  coloured,  and  probably  for  this 
reason  v — As  long  as  the  bioplasm  remains  alive  it  resists  the  action  of 
the  solution,  but  when  it  dies,  the  matter  resulting  from  its  death  im* 
bibes  the  solution  which  remains  with  it 

The  appearances  produced  by  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
made  to  vary  very  much  by  modifying  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the 
time  which  the  preparation  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution.  After 
soaking  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  some  time  the  specimen  must 
be  placed  in  distilled  water,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  in 
order  to  wash  away  the  nitrate  which  adheres  to  the  surface  or  occupies 
the  intervals  between  the  cells.  When  this  has  been  effected  the  speci- 
men is  exposed  to  daylight  or  sunlight  until  the  requisite  degree  of 
blackening  has  been  obtained.  The  strength  of  the  solution  employed 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Recklinghausen  uses  a  very 
dilute  solution,  consisting  of  i  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  400 — 800  of 
distilled  water. 

The  structure  of  the  cornea  has  been  recently  investigated  by  His, 
after  the  tissue  had  been  prepared  according  to  this  plan.  The  so-called 
**  intercellular  substance  "  (formed  material)  only  may  be  coloured,  or, 
after  the  whole  structure  has  been  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
solution,  the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the  formed  material,  while  that 
taken  up  by  the  nuclei  (masses  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter)  is  retained, 
and  may  be  decomposed  by  being  exposed  to  light.  In  this  case  the  nuclei 
or  bioplasts  appear  very  dark  and  are  surrounded  by  a  pale  brown 
formed  material  His  thinks  that  when  the  nuclei  are  coloured,  the 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  formed  material  is  re-dissolved  and 
absorbed  by  them.  It  remains,  and  is  afterwards  reduced  by  the  action 
of  Uie  light. 

SOfl.  Moiutioiiii  of  riiiorine  of  caiid. — Weak  solutions  of  perchloride 
of  gold  have  been  much  used  of  late  years  for  colouring  nerve  tibxes^^c»\ 
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it  has  been  found  that  delicrite  nerves  thus  acted  upon  exliibit,  after 
exposure  to  light,  a  blue  or  violet  tinge.  A  solution  contain i)ig  from  '2 
to  I  per  cent  in  distilled  water  should  be  made.  The  tissue,  after 
having  been  soaked  till  it  beconjes  straw-coloured,  is  to  be  washed*  and 
then  placed  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  containing  i  per  cent  or  less. 
The  ner\'es  become  coloured  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  By  this 
plan*  Cohnheim  professes  to  have  made  out  ver}'  fine  nerve  fibres,  which, 
he  says,  pass  from  the  plexuses  in  the  cornea  to  inter\*als  between  the 
cells  of  the  conjunctival  epithelium,  and  after  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
structure  end  in  terminai  fret  adranitics.  I  think,  however,  wc  should 
receive  such  statements  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  although  Professor 
^olliker  has  accepted  the  view,  I  cannot  ado[>t  it  without  much  stronger 
Ifevidence  than  has  been  advanced  in  its  favour.  Many  considerations 
make  me  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  incorrect  Cohnheira's  drawings 
alone  excite  doubt  in  my  mind  concerning  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions, and,  at  least  in  my  hands,  the  mode  of  pre|Xiration  recomnK'nded 
has  not  afforded  results  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  those  I  have  obtained 
by  adopting  other  methods  of  investigation* 

Many  modifications  of  the  above  processes  of  investigation  have  been 
tried  by  me.  I  have  found  some  advantage  from  using  glycerine  w*ith 
the  fluids,  but  at  present  I  have  no  special  plan  to  recommend  While 
I  fully  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  api>earances  resulting  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  chloride  of  gold,  I  am  not  convinced  that  many  of  the  interpreta- 
tions and  conclusions  which  have  been  gi\'en  and  accepted  conctrming 
the  structures  demonstrated,  are  true.  Some  will,  I  think,  have  to  be 
much  modified  in  the  future.  The  dark  lines  resulting  from  the  silver 
process,  which  have  been  considered  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
outlines  of  epithelial  cells,  as  for  example  in  small  vessels,  mark,  I 
believe,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  several  elementary  parts  of  which 
the  tissue  of  the  vessel  consists.  So,  too,  with  reference  to  specimens 
prepared  with  gold,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  many  of  the  lines 
which  are  rendered  so  very  distinct  by  the  black  deposit  will  be  proved 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  nerve  currents,  and  that 
certain  of  the  conclusions  generally  received  will  turn  out  to  be  incorrect 
sot.  soiuuon  of  4i«iiiie  Add  (OS.O4)  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended for  demonstrating  delicate  nerve  structures  by  MM.  Schultze 
and  Roudneff,  because  it  tinges  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  and  all 
forms  of  Myelin  in  \'arioU5  kinds  of  ner\'e  fibres,  of  a  very  dark  colour 
or  almost  black.  Other  textures  are  neither  coloured  so  rjuirkly  nor  so 
intensely,  and  often  exhibit  only  a  brow^nish  tint.  It  is  suggested  that, 
with  the  aid  of  this  substance,  nerve  fibres  mmitying  in  various  textures 
may  be  stained,  and  thus  distinguished  from  other  elements  of  the 
tissue.    Solutions  of  various  strengths  may  be  employed  but  one  part  of 
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osmic  acid  in  100  of  water  is  stated  to  be  strong  enough  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  I  have  tried  this  plan,  but  must  confess  that  I  have 
gained  nothing  by  its  adoption.  I  can  show  finer  nerves  and  more 
clearly  by  other  methods  than  any  that  J  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
either  by  the  gold  or  osmic  acid  solutions. 

S«8.  other  Metallic  Salts. — Tissues  may  also  be  impregnated  with 
other  solutions  of  metallic  salts.  Acetate  of  lead  has  often  been  em- 
ployed. The  tissue  may  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  a  weak  solution,  or 
a  weak  solution  with  a  little  glycerine  may  be  injected.  When  the 
tissues  are  well  saturated,  thin  sections  may  be  made,  and,  after  having 
been  slightly  washed,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
glycerine,  through  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  passed.  Living 
plants  will  take  up  solutions  of  various  metallic  salts,  which  may  then 
be  precipitated  in  the  textures  or  in  the  channels  by  the  appropriate 
reagents. 

S09.  HodMcatlon  of  the  foresolns  Plans. — The  observer  will 
perceive  that  the  processes  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Staining  the 
Bioplasm  and  Formed  Material,"  are  capable  of  almost  endless  modifica- 
tion. Every  one  engaged  in  a  special  investigation,  will  naturally  try 
various  modes  of  preparation.  Having  decided  upon  one  which  seems 
to  offer  considerable  advantages,  he  will  try  various  modifications  until 
he  meets  with  success.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  minute  recom- 
mendations of  various  observers  who  have  employed  some  of  these 
processes,  but  have  merely  indicated  the  general  method  of  procedure. 
A  few  experiments  will  teach  the  observer  more  than  the  most  minute 
instructions,  and,  however  carefully  directions  may  be  given,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  succeeds  the  first  time  he  endeavours  to  follow  them  out. 
Those  who  desire  to  do  real  work  in  this  department  must  be  patient, 
and  must  work  on  steadily,  until  they  meet  with  success. 
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ON    DEMONSTRATING    THE    ARRANGEMENT   OF    THE    BIOPLASM     (LIVING 

matter)  and  the  structure  of  the  tissues  (formed  material) 
of  man,  and  the  higher  animals — of  the  tissues  of  the 
lower  animals — of  the  demonstration  of  the  tissues  of 

PLANTS,  AND  OF  PLANT  CRYSTALS — OP  COLLECTINC  AND  KEEPING 
ALIVE  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS,  AND  OF  EXAMINING 
THEM  IN  A  LIVING  STATE— THE  EXAMINATION,  DEMONSTRATION, 
AND  MOUNTING  OF  MINERALS,  ROCKS,  AND  FOSSILS — ^THE  WORK 
TABLE — OF  MAKING  AND  RECORDING  OBSERVATIONS — OF  THE 
FALLACIES  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST  IN  MICROSCOPICAL  INVESTI- 
GATION- 

AUhough  all  the  tissues  which  constitute  the  bodies  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals  are  developed  from  structureless,  homogeneous, 
colourless  bioplasm,  they  exhibit^  in  their  fully  formed  stale,  striking 
structural  peculiarities  which  the  microscopical  observer  has  to  learn  to 
recognise  and  demonstrate.  As  soon  as  he  enters  upon  his  investiga- 
tion he  will  discover  that  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  animals  and 
[ilants  for  Uie  most  part  are  compound^  and  are  made  up  of  several 
distinct  elementar\^  structures.  For  example*  the  smallest  portion  of 
flesh  or  muscular  tissue,  which  can  be  removed  ^ith  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  is  composed  of  several  distinct  structures,  which  perform 
different  offices,  and  are  developed  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  first 
place  must  be  noticed  )X\^  proper  mbstance  peculiar  to  and  characteristic 
of  every  form  of  muscular  tissue^  in  which  the  contractile  property 
resides.  Secondly,  at  least  in  most  cases,  we  find  a  tube  comf>osed  of 
perfectly  clear,  transparent ^  almost  stnutureltss  membrane^  and  chilled  the 
\u%rcoiemma,  in  which  this  contractile  substance,  or  sarcous  matter,  is 
contained.  Thirdly,  there  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  areolar  or  am- 
fftctive  tissue^  which,  continuous  in  structure  with  the  sarcolen\ma,  con- 
nects together  the  elementary  fibres  forming  a  muscular  bundle  \  and 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  this  is  a  Wtt!*:  fatty  or  adipose  hssue. 
Fourthly,  are  the  trss^/s  which  lie  between  the  clcmentar)'  fibres  just 
described,  in  which  the  blood  circulates  while  it  supplies  the  pft>j)cr 
nutritive  elements  to  the  tissues.  In  the  fiftli  place  we  find  nerve-fibres 
running  in  the  same  position  as  the  vessels,  for  the  most  part  connecter  i 
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with  the  sarcolemma  by  dellc.ite  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  and  at  least 
in  relation  with  some  of  tlie  fibres,  are  lymphatic  vessels.  And  lastly, 
the  observer  must  learn  to  demonstrate  that  which  is  sure  to  be  passed 
over  by  every  one  who  is  not  accjuainted  with  the  methods  of  rendering 
it  evident,  and  has  been  completely  ignored  by  many  excellent  obser\ers, 
and  the  existence  of  which  in  some  tissues  is  even  now  denied  by  some 
authorities :  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  from  some  form  of  which 
every  structure  in  the  body  is  developed,  upon  which  every  texture 
depends  for  the  transmission  of  the  fluids  necessary  to  its  maintenance 
during  life,  which  alone  saves  the  tissues  from  destruction,  by  whidi 
repair  is  rendered  possible,  and  by  the  death  of  which  the  activity  of 
those  tissues,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  living  state, 
must  absolutely  cease.  Bioplasm  is  seen  in  the  drawings  given  in 
pis.  XXX,  p.  no,  XXXI,  p.  126,  also  in  pis.  XXXIII  to  XXXV,  and 
in  some  of  the  plates  in  part  VI  this  bioplasm  ha-s  been  represented  as  it 
appears  when  stained  with  caraiine. 

1111*  fSeneral  Obnervatliiiifti  cin  the  Deziionpitratlaii  of  Mtrueture. — 
If,  for  instance,  we  examine  such  a  tissue  as  muscle,  that  is  the  ordinary 
liesh  of  any  vertebrate  animal,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  made  up  of 
several  elementary  structures  which  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  It  is  the  object  of  the  microscopical  obser\'er  to  demonstrate 
these  several  structures  distinctly,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  are 
developed  and  how  they  come  to  occupy  ^the  precise  relations  to  one 
another  which  obtain  in  every  specimen  of  muscle.  Each  of  these 
several  elementary  tissues  has  its  special  anatomical  peculiarities,  and 
individual  properties  and  endowments.  Each  differs  from  the  others  in 
physical  chamctera  aiid  chemical  properties.  Some  refract  light  very 
highly ;  others,  only  in  a  ver)'  slight  degree.  One  may  be  greatly 
altered  or  even  destroyed  within  a  ver}'  short  time  after  the  muscle  has 
been  removed  from  the  body,  or  by  the  action  of  plain  water,  while 
others  resist  decomposition  for  a  great  length  of  time.  All,  however, 
agree  in  this  :— that  they  are  developed  from  structureless  bioplasm, 
which,  indeed,  represents  them  all  at  an  early  period  of  development. 

The  characters  of  one  elementary  tissue  nnay  be  demonstrated  when 
the  fully  formed  muscle  is  examined  in   water ;  a  second,  when   it  is 
immersed  in  syrup  or  glycerine  ;  a  third,  when  the  si>ecimen  is  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam ;  while  the  ammgement  of  the  delicate,  transparent, 
Lcapillary  vessels  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out  unless  a  imrticular 
|j)lan  of  preparation  be  adopted,  as  described  in  page  102. 
F     The  chemist  can  detect  a  number  of  oUtcr  compounds  of  the  pre- 
sence of  which  the  mi'^'-'^'  *  '^    r  unacquainted  with  methods 
of  chemira*  ^cious,  for  these  are   dis- 
Sf»H  rcfore,  incapable  of 
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The  vast  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  several  textures  above 
enuraerated  renders  it  veiy  diflicuU  to  demonstrate  all  in  one  single 
specimen,  for  modes  of  treatraeni  which  favour  die  exhibition  of  one 
slnicture  will  often  render  another  quite  invisible.  Hence,  before  we 
can  hofie  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
any  one  of  these  different  textures,  we  must  become  acquainted  with  its 
general  properties,  and  must  consider  the  mode  of  examination  likely 
to  be  most  efficient  in  rendering  its  anatomical  characters  clear  and 
distinct. 

The  walls  of  the  smallest  vessels  are  so  thin  and  transparent  that  it 
is  necessary  to  fill  the  tubes  with  some  coloured  fluid  or  material  more 
or  less  opaque,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  network,  while  this  same  process,  as  onlinarily  followed  out> 
precludes  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  nerves. 
Other  elementar)^  tissues  may  be  hidden  and  compressed  by  the  dis- 
tended vessels.  To  demonstrate  the  nerves,  the  structures  in  which 
they  ramify  must  l>e  rendered  as  transparent  as  possible,  by  the  applica 
tion  of  a  chemical  agent,  or  by  immersing  the  specimen  in  a  highly 
refracting  fluid. 

In  order  to  show  the  membrane  in  which  the  contractile  sarcous 
tissua  is  contained,  the  muscular  tissue  must  be  ruptured  within  the 
transparent  tube  in  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen,  or  it  must  be  squeezed 
out  of  It  by  pressure,  or  the  sarcolemma  may  be  slightly  tinted.  I  have 
specimens  preserved  permanently  which  show  not  only  die  sarcolemma* 
but  the  disks  of  sarcous  tissue  separated  from  one  another^  but  still 
retaining  their  relative  positions  within  it»  By  adojning  one  metliod  of 
demonstration  it  may  be  shown  that  die  contractile  tissue  of  the  elemen- 
tary fibre  of  muscle  may  be  split  up  longitudinally  into  a  number  of 
minute  fbrillw^  arranged  parallel  to  one  anotlier ;  while  under  other 
circumstances  it  can  be  sei>arated  transversely  into  a  multitiide  of  snmll 
disks^  or  divided  in  both  directions,  in  which  cajc  a  number  of  small 
elementary  particles  of  definite  form  and  size  results.  By  connection 
with  contiguous  particles, /^^r/y^o?  oi disks  are  produced,  according  as  the 
particles  adhere  to  each  other  most  intimaiely  by  their  sides  or  by  their 
ends.  I  might  adduce  many  other  instances  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  genenil  character  of  tissues  before  any  minute  examination  of  the 
individual  structures  is  attempted,  but  this  is  suiftcienL 
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organs  of  the  body  are  composed,  have  strongly  ol ejected  to  what  they 
term  methods  of  preparation^  asserting  that  by  these  processes,  structures 
are  even  formed  artificially  which  have  no  real  existence  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  part.  For  this  view  there  is  something  to  be  said,  though 
many  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests  are  erroneous,  and  the  conclusion,  as  a 
general  one,  is  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Doubtless,  from  the  super- 
ficial examination  of  a  dead  tissue,  we  can  form  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  the  arrangement  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  their  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  work  they  are  designed  to  perform ;  neither  can  we 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  changes  talcing  place  during  life.  Although 
there  are  media  in  which  we  can  immerse  a  recent  specimen  for  ex- 
amination, which  possess  some  of  the  characters  of  the  fluid  which 
bathes  the  tissue  during  its  lifetime,  even  serum,  wliich  is  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  fluid,  differs  from  the  medium  actually 
surrounding  the  primitive  particles  of  the  tissues  in  many  imix)rtant 
[jiarticulars,  and  those  who  rely  ui>on  the  appearances  of  a  sj>ecimen  in 
serum,  for  being  "  natural,"  are  probably  mistaken,  | 

Most  of  those  who  raise  objections  to  the  "preparation''  of  tissues, 
speak,  not  from  actual  observation  and  exj>enence,  but  from  theor)% 
They  fancy  tissues  must  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  when  examined  in 
serum  and  such  fluids  than  when  put  up  artificially,  but  this  is  not  in- 
\'ariably  the  fact,  and  those  who  talk  so  loudly  about  natural  methods 
have  not  proved  that  the  structures  which  we  see  after  death  in  water, 
serum,  and  other  simple  fluids  really  exliibit  the  identiatl  appearances 
they  manifested  during  life,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
more  delicate  tissues  have  never  been  seen  by  any  one  who  has  limited 
himself  to  the  examination  of  tissues  in  the  natural  state.  Erroneous  views 
concerning  the  structure  and  action  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  being 
constantly  augmented  by  dogmatic  assertions  about  natural  methods  of 
investigation,  which  naturally  receive  the  assent  of  the  ignorant  and  all 
who  prefer  a  prion  arguments  to  the  slower  but  surer  evidence  arrived 
at  in  the  course  of  obsen'ation  and  experiment.  The  degree  of  opacity 
which  is  absoUitely  necessary  for  seeing  some  of  the  most  delicate 
structures  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  natural  condition,  and  is  ^t. 
result  of  a  change  which  has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  thcueh* 
perhaps,  some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  formed  by  considering  the 
different  characters  of  fibrin  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  fibrin  removed 
from  the  organism  and  coagulated,  or  those  of  albumen  dissolved  in  the 
scrum,— coagulated  but  transparent  in  many  of  the  tissues,— coagulated 
and  opaque  after  the  addition  of  different  reagents.  Or,  the  coloured 
mailer  constituting  the  red  blood  corpusi '  >r  the  Guinea  i>fg»  and 

the  marvellously  beautiful  teirahedral  cr}  wl»»' ^»  *he  corpuscles 
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seen  at  all  until  artificial  processes  of  colouring  or  coagulation  have 
been  adopted. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  simple  fact  that  in  many  textures  nothing  l>  to  be 
discovered  if  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination  are  pursued,  while 
by  special  processes  wonderful  nerve  plexuses  and  other  things  most 
definite  and  most  important  may  be  demonstrated  Some  objectors 
will,  no  doubt,  assert  that  the  fibres  and  dieir  bioplasts  and  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  of  tissue  discovered  have  all  been  created  by  the 
processes  adopted  for  the  demonstration.  The  observer  who  studies  for 
himself  will  soon  see  the  absurdity  of  the  dogmas  such  persons  reiterate. 
The  result  of  acting  upon  the  injunctions  they  lay  down  would  be  com- 
plete stagnation  of  investigation  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
discovery  of  new  facts. 

From  what  has  been  just  observed  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  clear 
demonstration  of  the  staicturc  of  any  individual  organ  of  the  body  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter,  and  requires  for  its  success  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  tissues,  as 
well  as  patient  investigation  and  earnest  study. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  general  method  of  examining  any  recent 
specimen  in  a  fluid,  and  in  succeeding  sections  the  special  methods 
for  rendering  distinct  the  several  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues 
will  be  alluded  to. 

212.  General  Dlrecttonii  for  the  Eitaiulnathiii  aiid  PrciMfrvntlon  of 
a  n»ft  TiAftue. — Suppose  a  portion  of  muscular  fibre  is  to  be  examined 
under  the  microscope.  A  small  piece  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of 
very  fine  scissors,  and  placed  carefully  upon  the  glass  slide.  With  the 
aid  of  two  needles  it  may  be  torn  into  ver>'  small  shreds,  and  it  should 
then  be  moistened  with  a  litde  water  dropped  upon  it  from  the  finger, 
or  from  a  pipette,  or  from  the  wash-botde ;  or  instead  of  water,  a  drop 
of  serum,  of  syrup,  or  of  glycerine  may  be  added  to  it,  but  in  this  last 
case  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  syrup  or  glycerine  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  more  dense 
solution.  Next  a  square  or  circular  piece  of  thin  glass  is  taken  up  by 
a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  gently  breathed  upon  and  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  glass  being  brought  into  contact  with  it,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  down  very  gradually  with  the  aid  of  a 
needle  or  piece  of  fine  wire  placed  underneath  one  edge»  imdl  it 
becomes  completely  wetted,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  loo,  fig.  4.  Lastly,  any 
superfluous  fluid  is  to  be  absorbed  by  a  cloth^  or  a  small  piece  of  fine 
sponge  or  blotting  i>aper,  and  the  slide  placed  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope for  examination.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  nir 
bubbles,  pi.  XX 11 1,  p.  80,  fig.  10,  during  the  application  of  the  thin 
glass  cover,  and  if  any  are  visible  in  the  tis-sue  or  surrounding  fluid 
before  it  is  .itujllcd,  it  will  he  betU  r  to  \v:iiL   a   f«jw   minutes  iinlil   lliey 
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rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  burst,  before  the  thin  glass  cover  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  its  place.  Wliile  time  is  allowed  for  this  to  take  place, 
the  specimen  should  be  covered  with  a  small  glass  shade  to  prevent 
dust  falling  upon  it,  pi.  XX,  p.  54,  fig.  i. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  remove  too  much  of  the  fluid,  for  fear  the 
thin  glass  should  press  so  heavily  upon  the  preparation,  that  the  several 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  should  be  squeezed  together  and  the 
specimen  thus  reduced  to  a  confused  mass,  in  which  nothing  definite 
could  be  detected.  The  observer  will  find  it  ver>'  useful  to  place  a 
piece  of  hair  or  hog's  bristle,  between  the  thin  glass  and  the  glass  slide, 
by  which  means  too  great  pressure  wnll  be  effectually  prevented.  The 
same  effect  is  obtained  by  using  a  glass  cell,  but  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  pursue  the  plan  just  described  in 
the  case  of  very  delicate  tissues,  than  to  place  thera  in  a  glass  or  other 
cell     The  student  may  also  refer  to  §§  136,  137,  138,  and  142. 

Whenever  a  specimen  is  to  be  preserved  permanently  in  fluid,  it 
should  be  immersed  in  the  solution  in  which  it  is  intended  to  remait>, 
for  several  hours  or  days  previous  to  being  mounted,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  medium  in  every  part  The  fluid  may  be 
placed  in  a  moderately  deep  cell,  in  a  watch-glass,  or  in  a  cup  of  one  of 
the  palates  used  by  artists,  from  which  it  may  afterwards  be  removed  to 
the  slide.  The  thin  glass  having  been  applied,  and  all  superfluous  fluid 
removed,  a  thin  layer  of  damar,  Bell's  cement,  or  Brunswick  black  is 
to  be  carefully  painted  round  the  edge  so  as  to  cement  the  thin  glass  to 
the  slide.  When  this  is  dry  other  layers  are  to  be  applied  successively 
until  the  joint  is  considered  quite  tight  The  cement  adheres  better  to 
the  glass  slide  if  it  is  roughened  previously  by  grmding  in  tliis  part,  or 
by  being  scratched  wnlh  the  writing  diamond  just  where  the  cement  is 
to  be  placed.  All  objects,  except  the  ver>'  thinnest,  if  preserved  per- 
manently in  fluid,  should  be  placed  in  a  cell,  because  there  is  a  much 
better  prospect  of  their  being  kept  for  a  long  tune,  than  when  placed 
upon  the  glass  slide  in  the  manner  employed  for  examining  the 
specimen  temporarily.  The  chance  of  air  getting  into  the  cell  is  much 
diminished  if  the  cement  which  is  used  possesses  slight  elastic  power, 
so  as  to  admit  the  alteration  which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the 
volume  of  the  fluid  under  variations  of  temperature.  For  cements,  ste 
page  54. 

Although  every  one  should  examine  and  prc[>are  tissues  for  himself, 
some  students,  irom  want  of  skill  or  inclination*  prefer  to  study 
specimens  already  put  up.  Series  of  specimens  are  prepared  by  Mr, 
Cole  and  others.  The  following  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Parker  of 
Birmingham.  The  first  series  contains  twelve  slides,  arranged  to  Ue 
flat,  in  case,  and  costs  a  guinea*  1.  Wh»** 
nuclei,  stained.     2.  Elastic  tissue;  show 
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fibres.     3.   Nucleated  nerve-fibre ;    from    sympathetic    ch<ain,   tinted. 

4.  Muscular  fibre,  striated;  vessels  injected*  5.  Ossifying  cartilage; 
from  vertebra  of  human  foetus.  6.  H.  section  of  human  skin  ;  showing 
H.  section  of  hains,  with  their  relation  to  the  fibrous  stroma  and  glands, 
injected,  7,  Human  lung,  showing  epithelial  lining  of  air  cells,  rauscle 
and  small  bronchi^  with  columnar,  epithelium,  &c.^  tinted,  8,  Human 
liver;  showing  vascular  system  of  lobules,  injected.  9.  Human  kidney, 
showing  Malpighian  tufts,  &c,  vessels  injected  10.  Human  small  in- 
testine ;  V,  section,  showing  vessels  of  muscular  coat,  and  vtllt,  injected. 
II.  Human  large  intestine;  V,  section,  showing  tubular  glands,  and 
muscular  coat,  with  their  vessels,  injected,  12.  Human  brain,  cere- 
brum, showing  vascular  system,  injected.  The  second  scries  contains 
the  following  slides,  and  the  case  of  twelve  specimens  also  costs  a 
guinea: — i.  Section  of  bone,  humerus  of  infant ;  showing  periosteum 
in  siiu^  Haversian  canals,  bone  and  marrow  cells*  2.  T.  V.  section  of 
jaw ;  with  tooth  in  situ,  showing  portion  of  gum,  dentine  tubes,  and 
tooth  pulp.  3.  H.  section  of  spinal  cord  ;  showing  white  substance  of 
Schwann  ;  central  axis  of  Purkinje  ;  nerve  cells,  &c.,  tinted.  4.  V. 
section,  human  tongue  ;  showing  papillse,  muscular  fibre,  &c.,  injected 

5.  Human    lung,   showing    vascular    system    of   air    cells,   injected. 

6.  Human  stomach,  V.  section  ;  showing  vascular  system  of  raucous 
membrane,  &c.,  injected  7.  Human  stomach*  V»  section^  showing 
tubular  glands,    columnar    epithelium   of   follicles,    peptic   cells,   &rc. 

8.  Human  spleen,  foetal ;   showing  Malpighian   bodies,  &c.,  injected. 

9.  Thyroid   gland ;    showing    vascular    system    of    vesicles,    injected, 

10.  Salivary  gland;  showing  secreting  cells,  and  vascular  system,  in- 
jected ir.  Section  of  ovary,  from  gravid  uterus,  with  corjjus  luteum^ 
injected.  1 2,  Section  of  uterus  ;  tinted,  and  vascular  system,  injected. 
It  is  pro^HJsed  to  issue  other  series  illustrnting  the  structure  of  the 
rgspiratory  argans^  the  organs  of  the  nenvus  system^  a/imtntary  systttn^ 
srcreting  system^  6*r.  Series  of  such  specimens,  healthy  and  morbid,  arc 
also  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Cole. 


EXAMINATION    OF  THK   yiMJ^LK    IIS5UES, 

I  propose  now  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  methods  of  demonstrating 
tl»e  structure  of  the  most  important  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
at  the  same  time  1  shall  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
their  general  characters. 

219.  Areolar  TiAnue  is  found  beneath  the  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  from  the  external  coat  of  the  arteries  of  any  small  animal 
From  the  calf  or  lamb  excellent  specimens  of  areolar  tissue  can  be 
always  obtained.  In  some  situations  it  is  lax  and  very  abundant.  It 
may  be  blown  up  with  air,  and  dried  to  show  the  arcuUe  or  sj»;iccs  \n 
which  it  is  disiJOSud,  ani!  whit  h  tummimlt  ate  with    f)r.i'  itnolFuT  ihTuni'ti 
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the  whole  body.  If  the  vessels  be  injected  with  plain  size,  the  areolae 
become  distended  wiih  it,  and  when  cold,  very  thin  sections  of  areolar 
tisiiue  may  be  easily  cut,  which  show  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner.  It  consists  of  two  elementar)^  tissues^the 
white  fibrous  tissue  and  \}^t  yelhw  fibrous  or  elastic  tissue  \  but  it  is  often 
associated  with  adipose  tissue,  and  in  it  vessels,  nerves,  and  frequently 
lymphatics  ramify. 

The  structure  of  areolar  or  connective  tissue  may  be  well  studied  in 
pieces  removed  from  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  or  throat,  or  in  that  which  connects  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stonmch  and  intestine  with  the  muscular  coat  By  staining  care- 
fully, the  so  called  nuclei,  the  bioplasts  which  take  |>art  in  the  formation 
of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  of  capillaries, 
and  nerve-fibres  may  be  distinguished.  For  this  purpose  it  is,  however, 
better  to  adopt  the  mode  of  preparation  given  in  detail  in  part  VL  A 
very  simple  form  of  connective  tissue  with  its  bioplasts  is  represented 
in  fig.  2,  pi  XXXII,  p.  138,  and  the  manner  of  its  growth  by  the  con* 
tinual  increase  of  the  circles  of  fibres  at  their  circumference,  will  be 
understood  if  the  drawing  be  carefully  examined. 

514.  Wbite  ribrtiuH  timkuc  can  be  readily  obtained  free  from  the 
yellow  element  in  tendons  and  many  fasdse.  In  the  fomier,  its  fibrts 
are  slightly  wavy,  but  parallel  to  one  another.  It  can  be  split  up  in- 
definitely, and  does  not  appear  to  be  composed  of  minute  fibres.  This 
fibrous  appearance  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and 
alkalies,  and  is  rendered,  less  distinct  if  the  tissue  be  soaked  in 
glycerine.  Upon  the  addition  of  water,  the  tissue  resumes  its  ordinary 
appearance.  White  fibrous  tissue  is  very  opaque,  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  characters  well,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  a  very  thin  section, 
unravel  it  with  needles,  and  subject  it  to  moderate  pressure  under  the 
thin  glass.  In  pi.  XXXI I,  fig,  3,  a  portion  of  tendon  is  represented 
without  its  bioplasts,  and  in  fig.  i,  the  mode  of  development  from  the 
bioplasts  is  represented. 

515.  Vdiow  Fitirotitt  Tiifntie  may  be  obtained,  perfectly  free  from  the 
white  fibrous  element,  from  the  liganuntum  nucha,  a  firm  yellow  cord  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  of  any  animal — from  arteries,  or  from  the  elastic 
ligament  to  which  the  retraction  of  the  claw  in  the  cat  and  other  feline 
animals  is  due.  It  consists  of  circular  fibres  disposed  to  curl  up  very 
much,  and  not  easily  broken  or  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reagents. 
Sometmies  these  fibres  spht  transversely,  as  in  the  ligamentum  nucha; 
of  the  giraffe,  giving  rise  to  the  aj>i>earance  of  traiisvenie  striae.  In 
areolar  tissue  the  fibres  are  very  long  and  branching,  after  the  manner 
of  a  network ;  in  the  hgamentum  nuchsc  they  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
pi  XXXII,  fig.  4  ;  in  the  longitudt*  ?  arteries  they 
arc  parallel  and  extremely  delic  rnarse, 
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and  tiie  material  is  often  disposed  in  ragged  laminze  rather  than  in 
tinct  fibre*. 

The  bioplasm  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue  may  be  always  readily  demon- 
strated lit  the  ligaraentum  nuchae  of  the  lamb  according  to  the  method  of 
invtt4tig;ation  described  in  part  VI,  These  bioplasts,  which  are  i]uite 
constant,  are  said  by  many  observ^ers  not  to  exist,  and  were  not  figured  in 
any  drawings,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  when  mine  were  first  published- 

Si«t.  .4fli|iiiii«  TiJDme.— Adipose  tissue  may  be  examined  by  cuitinc 
off  a  thin  section  of  the  tat  of  any  young  animal,  and  plat  ing  it  wi^i 
little  water  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  care  being  taken  not  to  all  j\r 
the  ihin  glass  cover  to  press  upon  it.  The  surface  of  one  of  the  smallest 
collections  of  fat  cells  which  can  be  found,  should  be  subjected  to  exami* 
nation  as  an  opaque  object 

The  mesentery,  or  fold  of  delicate  membrane  which  attaches  the 
intestine  to  the  spine,  of  small  animals,  is  the  best  place  for  obtaining 
good  specimens  of  adipose  tissue, — and  being  protected  by  the  trans- 
parent covering,  the  relations  and  fonn  of  the  fat  vesicles  are  not 
altered.  In  this  situation,  too,  the  bioplasm  of  each  vesicle  may  be 
(lemonstrvited,  and  cells  in  every  stage  of  growth  can  be  easily  found. 
Such  a  preparation*  die  vessels  of  which  have  been  previously  injected 
with  Prussian  blue  fluid,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  all 
peculiarities  of  adipose  tissue*  About  the  inteiiiine  and  near  the  kidneys 
of  the  newt  and  many  other  batrachia,  tliere  exist  small  collections  of 
adipose  tissue.  The  adipose  tissue  of  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  es(>ecially 
in  the  young  state,  is  admirable  for  study-  In  batrachia  generally,  the 
adipose  vesicles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ovaries  are  much  shrunken 
during  the  spring,  when  the  ova  are  increasing  in  size^  and  at  this  time 
the  bioplasm  of  each  vesicle  is  beautifully  distinct.  The  bioplasts  of 
the  fat  cells  may  also  be  seen  very  distinctly,  especially  in  starved  fat 
cells,  after  treatment  with  a  little  acetic  add,  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  i.  Ordi- 
nary adipose  tissue  with  connective  tissue  containing  much  of  the  yellow 
element  is  represented  in  pi  XXXIII,  fig.  3.  Frequently  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  fat  v^Hll  crystallise  on  the  surface  of  the  more  oily,  in 
small  acicular  crystals,  which  radiate  from  a  centre  forming  a  star-like 
mass,  as  seen  in  the  figures  r,  2.  Adipose  tissue  should  be  examined 
by  low  as  well  as  by  high  powders  (a  two  inch,  or  an  inch,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object-glass),  and  by  trflected  as  well  as  by  tmmmitUd 
light. 

iif.  cnruiaire* — The  characters  of  cartilage  are  very  easily  demon- 
strated.    A  thin  section  may  be  placed  in  water  or  glycerine.     Speci* 
mens  should  be  taken  from  the  larynx,  trachea,  the  car,  the  ribs,  the 
articular  cartilage  of  joints,  and  the  fihro-carlilage  between  the  vertebrae 
^  of  any  small  animal,  and  from  other  situations*     The  ear  of  the  mouse 
Hirords  the  best  example  of  cartilage  consisting  almost  entirely  of  cdls. 
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The  thin  layer  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  aural  oartilago  iv  vrtv  liUnni 
able  for  stud>-ing  the  nutrition  and  nunlo  of  jjn^wth  ol  \Uc  irlU.  \Uv 
intercellular  substance  or  matrix  being  very  sinall  in  ipianlilv  m  ihm 
variety  of  membranifonn  cartilage.  The  observer  shoiiKI  i\\\i\  mmlv  \\\r 
characters  of  the  permanent  cartilage  of  some  o\'  the  M»»nlleil  mitiln 
ginous  fishes,  particularly  the  common  ilogfish  ami  the  Inrnpifv.  whn  h 
may  often  be  obtained  in  the  fishmongers'  shops.  The  t.iil  i\\u\  nihiM 
parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  tadpole,  of  the  frog,  toad,  i»r  nrwt.  Mir  ttlmi 
well  worthy  of  study.  Specimens  of  cartilage  keep  very  wril  iti  ilihiii* 
spirit  and  water,  creosote  fluid,  and  many  other  sohitiinm.  I  ml  im  llir 
whole  glycerine  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  medium  for  their  prmrtvnhfin. 

The  development  of  cartilage,  and  the  changcH  l»y  whn  h  il  i'4  nm 
verted  into  bone,  may  be  successfully  studied  in  llu-  (Lit  lionp«»  of  thf 
skull  of  a  small  frog,  toad,  or  newt.  The  general  (  hangrM  oMiirrinj/  in 
the  growth  of  cartilage  will  be  undcrstf)od  by  referrnc  e  to  pi.  X  X  X  1 1 1, 
figs.  4,  5,  6,  7.  S^£  also  my  paper  "On  the  forniatinn  of  Hm-  t;/»/;dli/| 
intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  of  it.H  relation  (o  i\w  KimiWti] 
cells;  with  observations  ujKin  the  prwcsH  of  os?>ifK;iti/;n."  /"  Mi/fo 
scopical  Journal,"  1863.) 

In  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  8,  a  drawing  is  given  «»howing  '/irtil;i^#  ;iri'l 
tendon  continuous  with  it.  The  white  fibroim  ti^^ii^-  of  ih*-  i*nfU,ti 
is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  s^^-oillcd  m^tnx  fn  inu-rf  *\hiUir  Kuh 
stance  of  the  cartil;fge.  and  exartiy  repres':rif^  it. 

SI  A.  ■•nr. — .S*jct:  O'.  s  of  r^  or. ':  -.  ;;  r';  f*  ■  /■•..:.*'*.  ', :,  ^r.f  rt.'Af.r.*  t  :■.,.  .f\* '' 
to  in  p.  ^^.  I:  \h  ^:-:-.;r'i:.!-:  *o  ::.:./*:  \f\f,'»'..\  of  *  .'  x -.o*  «  /o  -,*/,?  '•/ 
compact  ::='--i.  T>.*  o'>.-.r/-jr  **  ..  r.'/y:  '.  *•  -.  ./ '*'.•.:  / /- ?.  ',' 
young  lor.-:-,  t;-!.'.-;-.  ',f  -.-.r/  ':.:f -,.'•.'.*  ••  a  ■-.  r  -  .  -  - -j  f'o.v.  '-.'  '.  #  /,- 
of  a  r.-r.i  ■.'■:r  ',"    ■->:■.     f:  i  ■#■;:•  .i.'.   ^./i.'.  <         •    >•,';.    ,',,-,  .'    / 

which  ire   ^.yrr-.-.'^-.  v.    -  ■;  rr,::r/--'.rr  \  Vo»'  .'    :  .  ^  .•    '", -• 

beauiir^:  r-^ri/.---    /  ':■-.■■■.'■    ■.--.   :,     V.-ryr    • :  ,:■     ■   .   ..-.  .-.     ■.•- 
rompa.;:   :::•:.-    .      v:-:*^- ..^    .     .*.-;/'/%'./    •"■ '.   ^     -."     '  ./*  - 

RlVtTv^    -:i.-.L.     -■-:;i   r        *    '.   <■'..'.   '    /■   V"  >   v-,.-.  .,      >...^,-;'   '.••    -,•*        .■■ 

ror:':i-T:';   .:.- -  .r.   ■/    .r.^- -  i-  -■    ...'••,..-..        .-.-,   .'    •  .       -.-■    .    .-.■■ 
SI»i»'.'t     =.    *'.'~'."':  ".     .-:  i    ■"    .;  '         ..-.  •    ■.   -       ■  '.,-,     ■  ,      •    .. 
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the  best  animals  for  experinients  of  this  kind.  The  arrangeraent  of  the 
vessels  may  be  studied  in  the  bones  of  an  animal  which  has  been 
injected  with  Pnissian  blue  fluid.  It  is  well  to  add  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution*  :Vfter  the  injection  is  complete,  the  bone 
may  be  soaked  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (one  of  add  to  five  of  water), 
to  dissolve  out  the  earthy  matter,  when  the  soft  tissue  which  remains 
can  be  readily  cut  Into  thin  sections  in  various  directions  with  a  tlvin 
shaq>  knife.  It  w^ill  be  found  better  to  soak  tlie  bone  after  Injection 
with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid,  in  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  watcr>  to 
which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

Not  unfrequently  the  vessels  of  bone  are  found  distended  with  blood, 
thus  producing  a  natural  injection.  It  is  difficult  to  cut  and  grind  the 
section  thin  enough  for  examination  without  altering  the  masses  of  dried 
blood,  but  with  care  this  may  be  efl*ected.  My  friend  Mr.  Wliite  has 
given  me  some  beautiful  sections  of  the  antler  of  the  stag,  prepared  by 
him,  in  which  all  the  Haversian  canals  still  retain  blood. 

Sections  of  bone  may  be  preserved — dry,  in  aqueous  fluids,  or  in 
Canada  balsam.  The  dark  appearance  of  the  lacuna?  in  sections  of 
dried  bone  is  entirely  due  to  their  containing  air.  Their  apparent 
solidity  led  Purkinje,  their  discoverer,  to  call  them  hone  corpuscles.  The 
true  nature  of  these  bodies  has  been  already  explained  in  page  90,  and 
every  student  should  treat  a  thin  section  of  dry  bone  while  under  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  object  glass  with  tuqientine,  and  see  for  himself  the 
fluid  running  up  the  canalicuh  and  filling  the  lacunae.  Lacuna»  w^ih 
their  masses  of  living  matter  or  bioplasm  are  represented  in  h^,  9,  pi, 
XXXIII. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  development  of  bony  tissue  of  a 
mammalian  animal  are  well  seen  in  fig,  10,  pi  XXXIII.  The  figure, 
which  is  a  very  thin  section  through  periosteum,  vessels,  subjacent 
soft  tissue,  and  the  compact  texture  of  the  bone  itself,  is  well  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  periosteum  with  the  capillaries, 
then  come  the  bioplasts,  and  to  the  right  is  the  fully  formed  bone  tissue. 

Exatfiinathm  of  the  Higher  Tissues, 

Sio.  Examiiiiitlott  of  Mtt!i«oliir  rture. — For  a  full  description  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  muscular  fil>rc,  I  must  refer  to  the  various  works  on 
physiology  and  minute  anatomy ;  and  especially  to  the  well-known 
papers  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  **  Philosophioil  Transactions,**  1840-41, 
and  to  the  articles  **  Muscle/*  and  "  Muscular  Motion,"  in  the  Cyclo 
psedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Two  forms  of  muscular  fibre  have  been  described,  the  siriped  or 
voluntary  fibre^  or  muscular  fibrt  ef  animal  life,  and  the  unstriped^ 
involuntary^^  or  mmcular  fibre  of  organic  life,  the  chamcters  of  w^hich 
will  be  preseiUly  referred   to.     Both   forms  possess  contractility,  and 
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each  contracts  when  touched,  as  may  be  proved  by  direct  experiroent 
under  the  microscope,  or  when  the  nerve  fibres  ramifying  over  it  are 
touched  or  irritated  in  any  other  manner  Both  are  represented  in  the 
lower  animaJs>  but  in  many  of  the  invertebrates  aJl  the  muscular  fibre  is 
unstriped.  The  voluntary  muscle  alone  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will,  while  the  involuntiry  fibre  i>erforms  its  functions  altogether 
independently  of  volition.  Both  are  very  freely  supplied  with  ner\^e 
fibres  which  ramify  amongst  the  muscular  fibres  and  form  nettt'orks  or 
plexuses  around  them^  and  their  contraction  is  due  to  ner\^e  influence. 

Striped  muscular  fibre  exists  in  all  the  voluntar)'  muscles  of  verte* 
bnate  animals.  Beautiful  examples  of  striped  muscle  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  member  of  the  class  of  insects  or  Crustacea.  If 
specimens  be  taken  from  the  members  of  the  different  vertebrate 
classes,  certain  characteristic  peculiarities  will  be  met  with,  and  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  crustacean,  mollusk,  and  insect,  differs  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals  in  many  important  particulars.  In  order  to  subject 
a  portion  of  muscular  fibre  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  a  small  piece  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors. 
After  tearing  it  up  with  needles,  and  moistening  it  with  a  drop  of  water 
or  serum,  the  thin  glass  cover  may  be  placed  on  it,  and  the  specimen 
examined  with  different  powers.  The  transverse  strije  will  often  be 
rendered  very  distinct  after  the  fibre  has  been  allowed  to  macerate  for 
some  time  in  glycerine. 

The  general  arrangement  and  form  of  the  fibres  in  voluntary  muscles 
are  well  shown  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  pectoral  muscle  of  a  teal 
{Qmrquedula  crccca)^  which  has  been  put  upon  the  stretchy  and  allowed 
to  become  [lerfectly  dry,  A  section  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  may  be  re- 
moistened  with  water,  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  their  relation  to  the  elementary  fibres,  and  the 
character  of  the  capillary  network  are  easily  demonstrated  in  specimens 
which  have  been  injected  with  transparent  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injection. 

«360,  ftarcoleinma. — The  muscle  of  the  skate,  as  Mr.  Bowman  has 
shown,  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  showing  the  sarcolemma,  as  the 
sarcous  matter  may  often  be  ruptured.  The  investing  membrane  or  sar- 
colemma remaining  entire  is  thus  easily  demonstrated.  A  few  of  the  long 
muscular  fibres  from  the  fin  may  be  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  the 
aid  of  needles,  and  in  this  operation  the  rupture  of  the  sarcous  matter 
in  the  interior  is  often  effected.  Sarcolemma  is  well  seen  in  pi. 
XXXIV,  fig.  3.  This  membranous  tube  may  be  also  beautifully  showTi 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  a  water-beetle^  particularly  in  those  of  the  large 
dytiscus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  common  maggot  of  the  blow- 
fly.    See  d\syO  p.  189. 

321.  sranehed  Muncuiar  ribret. — Several  modifications  of  striped 
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muscle  have  been  described  of  late  years,  and  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
the  best  methods  of  demonstrating  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
Branched  muscular  fibres  have  been  found  in  the  heart*  but  the  finest 
of  them  are  not  very  easily  demonstrated  in  the  heart  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  Branching  muscular  fibres  exist  in  great  abundance  in 
the  tongue  of  the  frog  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Kolliker),  from  which 
organ  they  may  be  generally  obtained  as  follows  r— the  tongrie  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  animal,  and  boiled  for  a  few  moments  in  w*ater ;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  cautiously  dissected  off  from  a  small  portion,  and 
a  few  minute  x^ieces  are  to  be  citrefully  snipped  off  with  scissors,  from 
the  edge  of  the  tongue,  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are 
to  be  torn  with  very  delicate  needles,  and  then  examined  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  objectglass.  In  this  manner  very  perfect  fibres  may  gene- 
rally be  found.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  tongue  for  too  long 
a  time  in  case  the  fibres  become  too  brittle  to  admit  of  separation. 
These  branched  muscular  fibres  are  beautiful  objects.  In  good  speci- 
mens they  are  seen  to  ramify  after  the  manner  of  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  gradually  becoming  thinner,  until  each  terminates  in  a  delicate 
extremity,  w^hich  is  of  a  tendinous  nature,  and  is  incoqjorated  with  the 
sul>mucous  tissue  or  coriitm.  The  transverse  striae  may  be  observed  in 
the  thinnest  branches,  but  gradually  cease  some  distance  from  the 
terminal  extremity  of  the  fibre.  Branched  fibres  also  exist  in  the 
upper  lip  of  the  rat,  and  in  other  situations.  Excessively  delicate 
branched  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fungiform  papillae  of  the 
frog's  tongue.  See  drawings  accompanying  my  paper  in  the  "Phil 
Trans/'  for  1864. 

32S,  Preiiarattoii  of  Muscular  Filire  for  nirroicopleal  Exmnl nation. 
— ^The  transverse  strise  may  usually  be  demonstrated  upon  a  piece  of 
fresh  muscular  fibre,  and  are  often  seen  very  distinctly  in  a  portion  of 
ordinary  voluntary  muscle  that  has  been  boiled.  The  ultimate  fibrillae 
are  well  displayed  in  the  muscles  of  many  of  the  lower  cartilaginous 
fishes,  especially  the  lamprey.  The  mode  of  cleavage  can  be  very  satis- 
factorily detennined  in  the  muscles  of  Hxards  or  the  cameleon,  and  the 
**  ultimate  sarcous  particles  "  may  be  separated  from  one  another  if  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  common  eel,  or  those  of  a  young  pig,  be  carefully 
torn  up  with  needles, 

I  have  often  obtained  beautiful  s]>erimen5  of  striated  muscntlar  fibre 
from  the  back  of  the  tongue,  a  few  hours  after  a  meal,  of  which  meat 
has  formed  a  portion.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  beef  tea,  and  in 
many  of  the  meats  and  soups  which  arc  preserved  in  tins. 

Amongst  vomited  matters  or  in  the  contents  of  Uie  stomach  of  an 

animal  killed  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meat,  beautiful  specimens  of 

5tripcd  musciil.ir  fibre  may  often  be  found.     In  the  stomach,  the  fibres 

jamctimes  break  up  into  the  disks  described  by  Bowman,  and  I  have 
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obtained  these  disks  by  macerating  the  muscles  of  young  animals  for 
some  time  in  strong  acetic  acid. 

The  **fibrillae"  often  separate  readily  from  each  other  in  a  portion  of 
muscle  which  has  been  macerated  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid.  These 
^^fibrillse"  present  different  appearances  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  fibre  at  the  time  of  death  and  other  circumstances* 
Some  of  them  are  represented  in  pi  XXXIV,  p.  146,  fig.  4,  after  some 
dra^^ings  by  the  late  Dr,  Martyn  of  Clifton. 

The  thin,  narrow,  muscular  bands,  immediately  under  the  skin  of 
frogs  and  other  small  animalsj  will  be  found  to  exhibit  wel!  the  general 
anatomy  of  voluntary  muscle,  and  beautiful  preparations  exhibiting  the 
fibrillse,  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  I^aland  from  the  pig.  Transverse, 
longitudinal,  or  oblique  sections  of  muscle  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
muscles  which  have  been  boiled,  or  hardened  in  spirit,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  chromic  acid.  The  reagents  of  the  greatest  use  in  investi- 
gating the  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  are  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  acetic  acid,  which  are  employed  more  particularly  in  investi- 
gating the  arrangement  of  the  bioplasts  in  fresh  muscle.  Preparations 
of  muscular  fibre  may  be  preserved  moist  in  glycerine,  glycerine  Jelly, 
chromic  acid,  or  solution  of  creosote,  pp.  66^  67*  or  they  may  be  dried 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  capillaries  and  the  delicate  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  volun- 
tary muscle  are  well  represented  in  pi.  XXXIV,  p.  146,  fig,  1,  and  in  fig.  2 
the  precise  relation  of  the  capillaries  and  nerve  fibres  to  the  contractile 
tissue  of  an  elementary  fibre  is  showni.  In  these  drawings  the  bioplasm 
of  the  several  tissues  is  also  represented. 

The  movements  of  muscle  during  contraction  cannot  be  studied  in  the 
higher  animals  and  man  but  may  be  observed  In  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
See  §  256.  The  mode  of  demonstrating  the  distribution  of  the  finest 
ramifications  of  the  nerves  to  muscle  will  be  found  described  in  part  VL 

S13.  Examlnatloi]  of  the  JIuiieular  Structure  of  tlie  llr&rt  and 
Toniroe* — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the 
transverse  striae  characteristic  of  voluntary  muscle  j  but  they  are  arranged 
in  long  bands,  and  upon  carefully  examining  a  well-prepared  specimen, 
taken  cither  from  the  heart  of  man  or  of  most  animals,  frequent  and 
distinct  anastomoses  and  branchings  of  the  fibres  may  be  observed. 
There  is  no  sarcolcmraa,  for  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
are  growing  in  circumference,  while  neighbouring  ones  which  ha\^ 
reached  their  full  size  are  being  removed  to  make  place  for  new  ones 
which  are  constantly  being  developed  and  growing.  In  many  cases  a 
Hide  connective  tissue  which  corresponds  to  the  sarcolemma  may  often 
be  detected.     Indeed  it  is  pro  called  sarcolemma  con- 

sists of  tlie  vessels  i>*^'^  ^s  with  a  very  small 

amount  d{  co 
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'  In  order  to  exhibit  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  hearts  that  of  any  smull 
animal  may  be  taken,  and  after  it  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  small  pieces  may  be  cut  off,  and  carefully  torn  up  with  needles. 
The  length  of  time  which  the  boiling  should  be  continued  varies  in 
different  cases.  Half  a  minute  is  sufficient  for  tlie  hearts  of  very  small 
animals ;  sheep's  hearts  may  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  But 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  may  be 
obtained  from  the  thin  auricle  of  the  heart  of  the  frog,  or  better^  that  of 
the  hyla,  or  little  green  tree  frog.  The  auricle  is  sufficiently  thin  for 
observation,  but  the  fibres  are  most  distinctly  seen  after  it  has  been 
soaked  for  two  or  three  days  in  glycerine.  Sections  of  the  muscula^ 
substance  of  the  tongue  of  man  and  the  larger  animals  are  readily  madeV 
by  drying  the  organ  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  removing  a  very  thin  sec- 
tion with  a  shaq>  knife.  The  specimen  is  then  moistened  with  water- 
It  may  be  treated  with  different  reagents,  and  aftenvards  preserved  in 
glycerine,  glycerine  jelly,  or  other  preservative  fluid.  ■ 

S24.  EiEanilnattoa  of  rnstHped  Hiuftele. — Involuntary,  smooth,  or 
non-striated  muscular  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  various  situations^ 
both  in  man  and  also  in  the  lower  animals.  These  fibres  are  most 
abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal»  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  the  ducts 
of  glands  generally,  and  large  vessels,  but  they  are  also  found  dis- 
persed amongst  fibrous  tissue  in  certain  situations,  particularly  in  the 
skia  There  are  also  bundles  of  pale  muscle  connected  with  the  hair 
bulbs,  which  may  be  demonstrated  in  some  cases.  The  elongated  cells, 
of  which  this  form  of  muscle  is  composed,  are  also  to  be  demonstrated 
in  the  small  arteries,  pi  XXXV,  fig,  3,  and  veins,  as  well  as  in  the 
trabecular  tissue  of  the  spleen.  Involuniar>'  muscle,  which  has  hitherto 
been  described  as  consisting  of  flattened  bands,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Kolliker  to  consist  of  the  elongated  cells  just  referred  to. 
The  contractile  fibre  cells  usually  appear  as  flattened  bands,  or  fusiform 
fibres,  slightly  wavy,  and  tcmilnating  at  each  end  in  a  point.  These 
bodies  may  be  readily  isolated  by  macerating  small  pieces  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  containing 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  strong  acid.  By  a  little  teasing,  i^ith  the  aid  of 
fine  needles,  separate  cells  may  be  readily  obtained*  Fig.  5,  pi  XXXI V. 
p.  146,  represents  some  of  the  contractile  fibre  cells  from  the  small 
intestine,  These  cells  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  most  of  the  lower 
animals ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  portion  only  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  some  fish  is  surrounded  by  involuntary  muscle,  while  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  intestine  of  the 
common  tench  is  of  the  striped  variety  (Weber).  In  the  bladder  of  the 
frog  wc  have  as  it  wene  a  natural  section  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
organ  may  be  seen  and  their  exact  relation  to  one  another  clearly  demon- 
>traied*   The  method  of  preparing  the  specimen  is  described  in  part  VL 
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3B2S.  Examination  of  Arteries  and  Vein*. — The  structure  of  arteries 
and  veins  may  be  well  studied  in  any  of  the  smaller  vertebrate  animals, 
especially  in  the  frog.  In  mammalia  beautiful  specimens  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mouse.  The  vessels  in  the  mesentery,  the  pleura,  and 
pericardium  may  be  subjected  to  examination  without  difficulty,  but  the 
smaller  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pia  mattr^  or  vascular  membrane  of  the 
brab,  and  those  of  the  folds  (choroid  plexuses)  of  the  same  membrane 
in  the  cavities  (ventricles)  of  the  brain  are  more  free  from  connective 
tissue  and  can  be  easily  isolated,  pL  XXXV,  fig»  4. 

The  yellow  elastic  tissue  of  the  arterial  coats  of  the  larger  arteries 
may  be  demonstrated  in  any  artery  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  fibres  vary  very  much  in  character,  sometimes  appear- 
ing rather  as  an  expanded  elastic  membrane  perforated  here  anil  there, 
than  as  separate  fibres.  In  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins^  there  is  very 
little  elastic  tissue,  but  this  is  represented  as  muscular  fibre.  On  the 
other  hand  m  the  largest  vessels,  the  muscular  fibres  appear  to  have 
almost  given  place  to  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

I  have  obtained  beautiful  specimens  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells 
arranged  circularly  round  the  arteries  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  plain 
size,  and  gradually  increasing  the  force  so  as  to  distend  them  as  much 
as  possible  without  rupture.  In  this  manner  the  cells  are  as  it  were, 
gradually  unravelled.  When  cold,  thin  sections  may  be  very  easily 
made  in  various  directions,  and  even  isolated  fibre  cells  can  be  obtained. 
The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells  in  the  smaller  vessels  is 
well  seen  in  the  small  arteries  from  the  frog  and  newt.     S^  pi  XXXV, 

fig.  3* 

The  arrangement  of  the  numerous  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  frog  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  and  in  connection  with  the  small  vessels  which 
supply  the  viscera  numerous  ganglia  will  be  found  from  which  bundles 
of  nerve  fibres  may  be  traced  in  different  directions.  These  often  form 
plexuses  around  the  vessels  and  give  off  finer  bundles,  and  fibres  may 
be  followed  even  to  the  capillary  vessels. 

226.  Examination  of  tlic  Capillaries. — Capillary  vessels  are  most  im- 
portant structures  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  as  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  these  delicate  thin  walled  tubes  that  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  man  and  vertebrate  animals  is  nourished  and  relieved  of  the  products 
of  its  action  and  decay,  their  arrangement  and  structure  are  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  study.  The  mode  of  displaying  their  general  arrange- 
ment by  injection  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  lower  animals  has 
been  already  described,  pp.  102 — loS.  The  masses  of  bioplasm  in  con- 
nection with  their  wall«  ^  rent  parts.  In 
some  textures  the  surrounded 
with   them,   pi.  fig.   3, 
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while  in  others  a  considerable  interval  of  capillary  wall  exists 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  thenu  These  bodies  are  constant,  and 
of  the  greatest  importance.  They  vary  much  in  size.  In  '  V  :^e 
where  pabulum  is  abundant,  and  shrinking  when  but  a  sma  i  i  ty 

of  nutrient  matter  reaches  them.  They  are  connected  not  only  with 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue  around  the  capillary  but  are  in  all 
probability  intimately  concerned  in  the  selection  and  separation  of 
various  constituents  from  the  blood*  They  are  often  seen  to  project 
into  the  interior  of  the  capillary,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  bioplasm  of  the  blood  (minute  spherical  particles,  some  of  which 
probably  become  white  blood  corpuscles)  may  from  time  to  time  be 
detached  from  them.  Capillary  vessels  are  supplied  with  nerve  fibres. 
These  may  be  demonstrated  with  great  distinctness  around  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin,  tongue,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  of  the 
frog  or  newt,  pi  XXXV,  figs.  5,  6. 

Ml,  Exajnination  of  Kerrc. — The  general  anatomy  of  the  trunk  of 
a  nerve  is  demonstrated  without  difficulty.  It  is  better  to  take  as  thin 
a  fibre  as  possible,  and  tear  it  up  with  very  fine  needles  upon  a  glass 
slide.  After  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  serum,  it  may  be  covered  with 
thin  glass.  The  small  nerve  trunks  of  any  small  animal  may  be  taken. 
The  nerves  of  the  frog  are  very  large,  and  exhibit  all  the  essential  struc- 
ture.s  of  nerv^e  fibres,  pLXXXVT,  fig.  1.  A  very  fine  nerve  trunk  should 
be  examined  in  water,  and  then  transferred  to  glycerine,  and  after 
remaining  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  re-examined.  Although 
glycerine  will  be  found  an  excellent  medium  for  examining  ner\'e  fibres 
in,  other  media  should  also  be  employed,  for  microscopical  observ'ation 
should  never  be  limited  to  specimens  prepared  according  to  one  method 
of  investigation  only. 

a.  Dark-bordered  nen*€  fibres, — If  an  ordinary  spinal  nerve  be  placed 
in  a  little  water,  a  curious  change  takes  place.  The  constituents  of 
which  the  medullary  sheath  is  composed  exhibit  two  distinct  lines 
(white  substance  of  Schwann),  a  change  which  probably  dejiends  upon 
the  fatty  matter  being  partly  separated  from  the  albuminous  fluid  with 
which  it  was  incorporated,  pi.  XXXVI,  p,  150,  fig.  3.  Although  the 
appearance  in  question  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  soaking  in  water, 
the  existence  of  a  special  highly  refracting  material  within  the  tuhuiar 
membrane  and  around  the  ^,r/>  cylinder,  cannot  be  questioned.  If 
ncn*es  be  examined  in  syrup  or  glycerine,  the  double  contour  line  is 
not  seen. 

The  so-called  tubular  membrane  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  ^1^11] 
investment.  It  consists  merely  of  delicate  connective  tissue  in  uIim  li 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  several,  nerve  fibres  arc  embedded,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  so-called  outline  of  this  apparent  tubular  membrane  is 
often  due  to  the  presence  oi  a  fine  nen^e  fibre.     This  is  easily  proved  in 
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STRUCTURE  OF  NERVE   FIBRES. 

"Ifibse  cases  in  which  the  outline  is  seen  on  one  side  only,  pL  XXXVI, 
fig.  6.  The  very  distinct  fine  nerve  fibre,  represented  in  many  of  my 
drawings,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  outline  of  the  tubular  mem- 
brane if  the  specimen  had  been  examined  before  it  had  been  properly 
prepared  and  carefully  mounted  in  glycerine,  fig*  2, 

The  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  nerves  terminate  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  inquiries  that  the  observer  can  undertake.  In  many 
structures  a  nerve  network  of  dark-bordered  nerve  fibres  may  be  demon- 
strated without  difficulty,  but  this  is  not  the  terminal  network.  The 
finest  nerve  fibrils  have  often  been  traced  for  some  short  distance  and 
then  lost.  Some  observers  have  on  this  account  been  led  to  conclude 
that  the  finest  branches  of  the  nerve  fibres  became  as  it  were  con- 
tinuous in  other  tissues,  or  ended  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part ! 
I  have  shown  that  in  all  cases  nerves  lose  their  tlark-bordered  character, 
and  exist  as  pale  fibres  which  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  beyond 
the  point  where  the  dark-bordered  character  ceases.  These  very  fine 
pale  fibres  at  last  form  with  similar  prolongations  from  other  dark- 
bordered  fibres  a  very  intimate  interlacement,  plexus,  or  network  of  very 
fine  pale  fibres  only,  many  of  which  are  less  than  ^^^^Q'^^^^J  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  network  is  arranged  in  all  cases  upon  tlie  same  type, 
but  varies  in  complexity,  extent,  and  relations  in  the  various  terminal 
nerve  organs.  In  investigating  the  mode  of  termination  of  nerv^e  fibres, 
the  papilljE  of  the  tongue  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially 
the  very  simple  filiform  papillie  of  the  frog  may  be  selected. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  sensitive  nerve 
fibres  beneath  the  skin,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  ear  of  the  mouse,  after 
the  very  thin  cuticular  covering  and  subjacent  texture  have  been  care- 
fully dissected  oft^  In  the  dura  mater  and  other  fibrous  membranes,  I 
have  seen  many  individual  nerv^e  fibres  arranged  so  as  to  form  with 
others  a  coarse  network,  a  single  fibre  from  which  may  often  be  traced 
for  a  very  long  distance. 

The  dark-bordered  fibres  often  divide  at  the  point  where  a  bundle 
diverges  frotn  the  trunk — one  of  the  subdivisions  passing  on  in  the 
trunk,  while  another  pursues  a  different  and  sometimes  opposite  direc- 
tion in  the  bundle  which  leaves  the  trunk,  and  each  of  thei^e  again 
divides  and  subdivides  further  on.  The  fibres  in  these  localities 
frequendy  leave  their  companions  and  pass  a  short  distance  with  others, 
so  that  a  network  is  in  this  manner  formed  upon  the  surface  for  instance 
of  the  dura  mater  and  other  membranes,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
skin.  The  mesentery  of  the  mouse  is  a  very  good  membranous  texture 
in  which  to  study  the  distribution  of  very  fine  nerves  in  a  mammalian 
animal.  Beautiful  preparations  showing  the  distribution  of  sensitive 
nerves  may  be  obtained  from  the  snout  of  the  pig,  mole,  and  other 
animals.    At  the  free  edge  of  the  third  eyelid  of  the  frog  is  a  most 
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extensive  plexus  of  fine  dark-bordered  nerve  fibres,  which  are  arranged 
so  as  to  form  the  most  beautiful  network 

But  of  all  the  situations  for  studying  the  terminal  ramifications  of 
sensitive  nerve  fibres,  the  thin  membranous  portion  of  the  wing  of  the 
bat  is  the  best.  The  cuticle  may  be  easily  stripped  off  after  a  {K>rtion  of 
the  wing  has  been  soaked  for  a  considerable  time  in  glycerine*  It  is 
better  to  inject  the  vessels  of  the  animal  first  with  carmine  and  then  with 
Prussian  blue  fluid  before  preparations  are  made.  Further  details  will 
be  fount i  in  part  VI. 

The  finest  terminal  plexuses  of  nerve  fibres  may  also  be  studied  in 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea,  in  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  fro^,  around  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  tongue,  especially 
the  papillae  of  the  hyla  or  green  tree  frog,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  and  in  the  lung  and  bladder  of  the  same  ammaL  The 
relation  of  the  nerves  to  the  corneal  corpuscles,  and  their  prolongations 
should  be  carefully  noted,  pL  XXXVI,  fig.  4.  This  investigation,  how- 
ever, presents  diflficulties,  and  the  student  should  not  attempt  it  until  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  good  specimens  of  other  textures.  He  will 
find  the  process,  given  in  part  VI,  of  great  value  in  such  inquiries. 

b,  Paie^  Grey  J  Sympathetic  or  Organic  Nerve  Fibres. — Some  autho- 
rities, until  very  recently,  insisted  upon  the  assertion  that  every  true  nerve 
is  characterised  by  being  dark'b&rdercd, — exhibiting  the  double  contour 
lines  caused  by  the  investment  of  the  medullary  sheath,  the  so<€aUed 
white  substance  of  Schwann.  Remak,  however,  correctly  described, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  pale  grey  or  gelatinous  nerve  fibres  of  the 
organic  or  sympathetic  system,  but  his  views  were  strongly  opposed  by 
the  majority  of  anatomical  authorities,  and  his  nerve  fibres  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  mere  connective  tissue.  They  were  afterwards  ironically 
called  Ranak's  fibres.  In  Germany,  some  years  ago,  many  anatomists 
tried  10  reduce  everything  to  what  they  called  connective  tissue,  which 
to  any  ordinary  observer  seemed  to  be  the  least  important  tissue  in  the 
organism.  Even  now  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  if  you  attempt  to  extract  real  and  definite  anatomical  elements 
from  this  favoured  indefinite  connective  tissue.  However,  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  Remak's  fibres  are  true  nerve  fibres,  and  that  all 
nerve  fibres  before  they  reach  their  ultimate  distribution,  invariably 
assume  the  pale  granular  appearance  of  Remak's  fibres.  So  far  from 
the  dark-bordered  character  being  essential  to  nervous  structure,  the 
active  peripheral  portion,  the  really  important  part  of  every  nerve  fibre, 
ntiyer  exhibits  it.  The  white  substance  is  a  passive  fatty  albuminous 
matter  which  surrounds  the  conducting  core  of  the  nerve  fibre  and 
insulates  it  from  neighbouring  fibres  and  from  the  tissues  amongst  which 
it  runs.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  trunks  of  nerves  which  connect  the  gr^t 
^imal  organs  with  the  distant  peripheral  ramifications. 
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Into  mviny  sympathetic  ganglionfc  nerve  centres,  however,  pale 
fibres  are  to  be  traced ;  and  not  a  fibre  can  be  found  with  a  medullary 
sheath  in  any  part  of  the  course  of  some  of  the  nerve  trunks.  These 
sympathetic  nerves  in  fact  form  an  extended  network  or  plexus  which 
corresponds  to  the  peripheral  network  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
The  distance  between  their  central  origin  and  their  peripheral  distribu* 
tion  is  so  short  that  there  is  not  that  need  of  insulation  that  obtains  in 
the  case  of  the  fibres  coming  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Sympa- 
thetic nerve  fibres  and  their  ganglia  are  represented  in  pi.  XXXYII, 
figs.  I  to  4,  and  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  fibre  with  the  ganglion  cell 
is  seen  in  fig.  3,  in  a  sympathetic  ganglion  cell  of  the  ox,  and  in  that  of  the 
frog,  in  pi.  X L,  fig.  4,  p.  1 5  2.  Many  observers,  however,  still  maintain  that 
the  appearance,  represented  in  my  drawing,  is  due  to  the  ganglion  cells 
being  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  assert  that  some 
cells  exist  firom  which  no  fibres  whatever  proceed.  These  strange 
notions  are  still  taught  in  many  of  our  most  celebrated  text  books,  and 
are  erroneously  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  repetition  of  incorrect 
illustrations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  method  of  presening  nerve  tissue  has 
been  devised  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  mount  preparations  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  its  minute  characters,  and  this  statement,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  repeated  in  books  devoted  expressly  to  mounting  objects* 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  here  that  the  most  delicate  of  tlie  nerve 
textures  can  be  mounted  permanently.  Not  only  so,  but  new  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  nen'escan  be  demonstrated  in 
specimens  which  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  fine  fibres  become 
distinct  and  well  defined  which  were  quite  invisible  when  mounted. 
There  are  in  truth  very  few  objects  which  cannot  be  preserved  perma- 
nently, so  as  to  show  far  more  than  can  be  demonstrated  in  them  as 
fresh  specimens.  The  use  of  chromic  and  acetic  acids,  and  perchloride 
of  gold  in  the  investigation  of  nerve  structures  has  been  referred  to  in 
p.  129.  Many  nerve  tissues  may  be  hardened  in  Mailer's  fluid  consist- 
ing of  sulphate  of  soda  i  part,  bichromate  of  potash  2  parts,  and  water 
100  parts,  or  in  the  fluid  which  I  have  used  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
consisting  of  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  one  part  of  each 
or  less  to  100  parts  of  glycerine.  *S<r^also  the  directions  given  in  part  VI. 
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Examination  of  the  Organs  and  Complex  Tissues  of  Man  ani> 

THE  HIGHER   AnIMALS. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  organs  which  are  made  up 
several  different  elementary  tissues.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  thes 
different  textures  almost  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  same  method 
of  preparation  would  not  be  likely  to  be  equally  successful  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  individual  characteristics  of  them  all. 

The  medium  in  which  these  different  tissues  are  most  satisfactorily 
examincfl,  depends  upon  certain  ph)'sical  characters,  their  chemical 
composition,  transparency  and  refractive  power,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  demonstrate  all  the  anatomical  elements  of  which  an  organ 
is  composed  in  one  single  specimen.  The  idea  of  an  organ  as  it  exists 
during  life,  \s  often  formed  by  building  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  the 
various  structures,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
several  distinct  methods  of  investigation. 

3SS.  Examination  of  Herous  and  fl>  novlal  Membrane. — Serous  mem- 
brane is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  the  compound  structures.  This  con- 
sists of  epithelium,  delicate  subjacent  tissue  on  which  this  lies,  with 
connective  tissue  beneath  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerve  fibres  ramify. 
Serous  membranes  may  be  examined  according  to  the  general  plan.  It 
will  sometimes  be  found  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  delicate  cells  upon 
their  surface.  These  can  be  seen  in  fresh  specimens  and  in  those 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  The  epithelium  of  serous  membranes  is 
often  of  the  pavement  or  tessellated  variety,  and  appears  to  form  one 
single  layer.  In  many  cases  peculiar  circular,  oval,  and  sometimes 
angular  spaces  may  be  seen  between  the  epithelial  cells,  in  size  about 
that  of  or  more  commonly  less  than  the  bioplasts  of  the  cells*  These 
have  been  regarded  as  openings  or  stomata,  and  it  is  considered  by 
some  that  they  communicate  with  the  lymphatics,  and  that  thus  there  is 
free  communication  between  serous  cavities  and  the  interior  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  however  very  improbable  that  this  hypothesis 
wnll  turn  out  to  be  correct.  Similar  appearances  exist  in  some  forms  of 
cuticle  and  mucous  membrane  in  which  cases  the  openings  communi- 
cate with  raucous  or  other  glands,  and  are  in  fact  the  apertures  through 
which  the  secretion  escapes. 

In  order  to  examine  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  synovial  mem- 
branes, an  injected  specimen  is  necessary.  The  fringe-like  processes 
which  project  into  many  of  the  joints  are  highly  vascular,  and  a  well- 
injected  specimen  forms  a  beautiful  object.  The  vessels  which  run 
between  synovial  membrane  and  cartilage  are  very  tortuous,  and  cxhibU 

siderable  dilatations  and  varicosities.      The  general  ch 
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MUCOUS  MEMBRANE— SUBMUCOUS  TISSUE. 


the  most  important  serous  and  synovial  membranes  are  fully  described 
in  Dr.  Brinton*s  article  **  Serous  and  Synovial  Membranes,"  in  the 
'  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 

SSO.  Cjtani  I  Elation  of  .Mucous  Mcnitirane. — Mucous  membrane  con- 
sts  of  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium,  which  rest  upon  a  transi:>arent 
and  delicately  fibrous  texture.  This  surface  tissue  gradually  passes  into 
areolar  tissue  {suit-mucous  areolar  tissue,  suh-basemmi  tissue  or  corium). 
•Into  the  latter  structure  muscular  fibres,  or  their  tendons,  when  these 
exist,  are  inserted.  In  it  also  ramify  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane  and  other  characters  of  the  several  struc- 
tures of  which  it  is  composed  var>'  much  in  different  localities. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  especially  at  the  back  part  of 
^the  tongue  of  any  small  animal  (kitten,  puppy,  motise),  should  be  sub* 
jected  to  examination,  and  the  different  structures  enumerated  in  the 
text  demonstrated  by  the  student.  It  is  desirable  to  inject  the  vessels 
with  a  transparent  injection,  and  cut  thin  sections  through  the  mucous 
membrane  and  subjacent  structures  with  a  shaq?  knife.  The  "  basement 
membrane  ^'  is  very  easily  demonstrated  in  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 
On  the  anatomy  of  mucous  membrane,  the  reader  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  consult  Mr.  Bowman's  article  "  Mucous  Membrane/^  in  the 
**  Cyclopa:dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 

isa.  Epltbellum.— Sub-macous  Areolar  Tltutif .— The  epithelium  of 
mucous  membranes  is  very  easily  demonstrated,  and  its  character  is 
found  to  var)^  much  according  to  the  locality  from  which  it  is  taken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  epithelium  from  a  mucous  membrane,  the 
student  may  gently  scrapie  the  surface  of  his  own  tongue  or  the  inside  of 
his  check  with  a  knife,  and  place  what  has  been  removed  upon  a  glass 
slide.  After  moistening  it  with  a  little  water,  syrup,  or  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  { i  part)  and  water  (4  parts)  which  does  not  cause  the  cells  to 
become  turgid  from  osmosis,  and  so  too  transparent,  the  sj^ecimen  may 
be  placed  in  the  microscoix?.  This  epithelium  approximates  in  its 
characters  to  that  of  which  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  composed.  The 
cells  thus  obtained  vary  in  age  ;  many  are  mature  and  some  are  very  old, 
and  partially  destroyed  by  fungi  and  about  to  be  cast  off,  pi  XXXVIII, 
p.  154,  f\g.  I.  But  now  and  then  young  cells  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epithelium  will  be  found,  and  the  student  should  observe  with  respect  to 
these  that  the  living  matter,  bioplasm,  or  nucleus,  is  much  latter,  rela- 
tively and  actually,  than  it  is  in  the  mature  cells.  The  older  epithelial 
cells  in  the  mouth  are  invariably  invaded  by  minute  fungi,  which  grow 
and  multiply  therein  in  great  numbers.  Amongst  the  epithelial  cells  on 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  even  of  the  healthiest  persons,  the  observer 
will  find  millions  of  low  vegetable  organisms  belonging  to  the  algx  and 
The  thin  glass  cover  shotild  not  be  allowed  to  press  too  heavily 
<imen.   The  pressure  may  be  prevented  b^  vw^t^Xtv'^  otn& 
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or  two  pieces  of  hair  or  thin  hogs  bristles.  The  epithelium  upon  the 
Aiirface  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  toad,  newt,  and  that  lining  the  mouth 
of  the  serpent  and  some  other  reptiles  is  ciliated  5ir  figures  in  pi.  LI^ 
also  p.  158. 

In  many  of  the  glands  which  may  be  regarded  as  cavities  opening 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  continuous  with  it,  the 
4?pithelial  cells  arc  modified  in  structure  and  arrangement  They  become 
'*gbnd  or  secreting  cells,''  and  their  formed  material  is  resolved  into 
peculiar  substances,  which  constitute  the  secretUm  of  the  gland 

Gland.dar  epKhcUum  may  be  obtained  from  the  lubes  or  glands  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  from  the  liver,  Icidney,  and  other 
organs*  The  gland  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm  in  the  centre, 
around,  or  upon  one  side  of  which  the  formed  material  accumulates. 
This  fonned  material  gradually  undergoes  change,  and  the  peculiar 
secrdwn  of  the  gland  results.  We  .see,  then,  that  the  formation  of 
the  secretion  dep)ends  really  upon  the  bioplasm.  Nothing,  therefore, 
cam  be  more  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that  secretions  are  pnniumi 
by  oxidation  and  other  mere  chemical  changes. 

Th^  mucous  metnbranf  of  tlu  stomach  should  be  studied  in  vtrtkai 
sections,  and  in  sections  made  at  dilTerent  dtpihs  paraile/ with  tktsurfaa^ 
7^he  pig*s  stomach  is  a  good  one  for  examination.  A  very  sharp  knife  is 
required  The  thinnest  sections  may  be  obtained  after  drying  the 
mucous  membrane  according  to  the  plan  described  in  p.  97,  or  the 
membrane  in  the  perfectly  fresh  state  may  be  frozen,  and  thus  thin  sec- 
tions easily  obtained  The  sections  are  to  be  remoistened  with  distiiled 
water,  and  made  transparent  by  the  addition  of  a  little  weak  acetic  acid 
-or  potash.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  good  sections  is  to  harden 
the  mucous  membrane  in  the  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  glycerine 
referred  to  in  p.  67,  before  cutting  thin  sections. 

The  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue  may  be  very  readily  demonstrated  by 
removing  a  small  piece  from  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
witfi  scissors,  and  tearing  it  up  with  needles.  Beneath  the  hard  cuticular 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus,  there  is  an  abundant  layer  of  lajj 
areolar  tissue,  which  connects  the  lining  membrane  with  the  muscular 
coat  bcncatli,  and  permits  the  greatest  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  tube, 
during  the  passage  of  its  contents,  to  take  place.  A  small  piece  of  this 
may  be  neadily  removed  for  examination.  It  consists  of  areolar  tissue 
with  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  lymphatics.  Not  only  are  nerves  founds 
but  multitudes  of  nen*e<entres  as  described  below. 

»ai.  villi. — siuBctdar  viHres. — One  of  the  best  plans  of  demonstra- 
ting the  villi,  which  project  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
-of  the  small  intestine  is  the  following  : — A  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  the  surface  so  as  to  cause  the  villi  to  fall  in  one  direction,    A 
^fm^at  is  then  made  across  the  intestine^  and  the  vtlU  caused  to  fall  in 
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the  opposite  direction  by  the  stream  of  water  When  a  verj'  thin  section 
is  removed  from  the  freshly  cut  surface,  one  or  two  rows  of  entire  villi 
will  be  readily  obtained.  Another  method  is  to  float  a  piece  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  the  villi  downwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  chromic  acid 
hardening  solution,  p.  67.  In  this  way  the  villi  become  firm  and  erect, 
and  good  sections  of  rows  of  villi  may  be  obtained. 

The  epithelium  is  easily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  villi.  Its 
arrangement  is  represented  in  pi  XXXV 111,  figs.  2,  5,  8, 

The  muscular  fibrts  are  to  be  shown,  it  is  said,  by  washing  oflf  the 
epithelium,  and  treating  the  villi  with  a  solution  of  acetic  and  nitric  acid, 
composed  of  about  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  Besides  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  first  described  by  Briicke,  there  are  circular 
or  transverse  fibres,  which  I  have  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  i)rocess 
described  in  part  VI.  The  elementary  structure  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine  may  be  demonstrated  by  soaking  small  shreds  in  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  or  according  to  the  method  of 
preparation  often  referred  to  and  described  in  detail  in  part  VL 

The  neri'cs  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  of  every 
part  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  connected  with  an  extensive  system  of  ganglia, 
discovered  by  Aeby,  and  of  course  pronounced  by  great  authorities  to  be 
really  only  modified  vessels,  connective  tissue  or  an)thing  but  nerves. 
There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of 
this  extensive  system  of  ganglia,  and  entering  and  emerging  nerve-fibres. 
Some  of  them  are  represented  in  figs,  i,  2,  4,  pi.  XXX VT  I.  The 
student  should  make  a  special  study  of  these  ganglia,  which  are  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  young  ox  or  sheep. 

ssz.  Tiie  Lacteaifl  may  be  demonstrated  when  filled  with  chyle  at  the 
time  of  death.  Their  arrangement  may  be  very  satisfactorily  observed 
in  the  villi  of  a  rat  or  mouse  which  has  been  (^d  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
fatty  food  for  some  time  before  death.  The  animal  should  be  killed  by 
suddenly  dashing  it  on  the  floor.  It  should  be  examined  immediately, 
or  the  lacteals  will  become  emptied  before  they  are  placed  under  the 
microscope. 


The  alimentary  canal  of  the  mouse  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
microscopical  investigation.  The  villi,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  are  large  and  conical,  and  beautiful  transparent  injected  prepara- 
tions of  them  may  be  made.  A  small  piece  of  intestine  may  be  injected 
without  difficulty  according  to  the  plan  indicated  in  fig,  4,  pi  XXIX, 
p,  ro8.  After  the  vessels  have  been  injected,  the  intestine  is  to  be  slit  up 
and  small  pieces  inverted  upon  the  surface  of  glycerine  containing  a  little 
acetic  acid  (i  per  cent).  In  this  way  the  villi  are  made  to  stand  up 
firmly  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  aud  lU^'^  tOjaitw  ''^m 
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position  when  the  specimen  is  mounted  permanently,  pi.  XX3rVTII^ 
fig.  6.  In  fig,  7  villi  in  which  the  lacteals  have  been  injected  are  repre- 
sented The  movements  of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals  are  referred  to  in 
p.  193,  and  the  mode  of  demonstration  described. 


The  examination  of  the  various  textures  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  circulating  organs  has  been  already  referred  to  in  pp.  145  to  148,  but 
the  examination  of  the  blood  coqouscles  may  be  conveniently  discussed  in 
this  place*  I'he  method  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion during  life  will  be  found  treated  of  in  p.  191. 

S33.  Biooii  Corpuscles  or  globules,  from  the  human  subject  are  morc 
fiilly  described  in  "The  Microscope  in  Medicine," pp.  255  to  270.  Some 
are  represented  in  pL  XXXIX,  fig.  2.  Their  general  characters,  and 
especixdly  their  colour  or  refractive  power,  should  be  contrasted  with  oil 
globules  of  different  kinds,  air  bubbles,  and  with  microscopic  fungi, — 
particularly  the  sporules  of  common  mould,  penuiliium  glaucum^  and  the 
yeast  fungus.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance 
that  the  student  should  not  mistake  fungi  for  blood  corpuscles.  The 
sporules  of  some  fungi  very  closely  resemble  them.  The  common  yeast 
fungus,  in  different  stages  of  gro\\th,  is  represented  in  pL  XXXIX,  fig.  i. 

Blood  corpuscles  are  readily  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger.  A  very 
thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  is  alone  required.  By  drawing  a  needle  across 
the  thin  glass  under  which  the  blood  corpuscles  are  placed,  they  may  be 
divided  into  many  smaller  globules.  This  proves  that  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  consist  of  a  mass  of  sofl  viscid  matter,  the  outer  part  of  which 
is  somewhat  hardened,  and  that  they  are  not,  as  is  still  taught  by  some^ 
cells,  or  cell-walls,  containing  a  solution  of  red  colouring  matter*  The 
blood  corpuscles  of  some  animals  crystallize  very  readily.  The  student 
should  place  a  drop  of  Guinea  pig*s  blood  under  thin  glass  and  study 
the  changes  which  occur  in  thd  corpuscles  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  (pi  XXXIX,  figs.  3,  6),  and  consider  while  he  observes 
the  changes  which  take  place  whether  the  descriptions  usually  given  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscle  are  correct 

The  sloth  and  the  camel,  among  mammalia,  are  said  to  possess 
nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  Dr.  Rolleston  was  unable  to  verify 
this  obser>adon  In  an  examination  he  made  a  short  time  since.  His 
observations  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  because  the 
blood  examined  by  him  was  dried  on  a  glass  slide,  **  Note  on  the  Blood 
Corpuscles  of  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  Choloepus  didaclylus,"  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  April,  1867,  p.  127.  Red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog  are 
represented  in  fig,  4,  pi  XXXIX,  and  in  fig.  5  white  blood  corpuscles  of 
the  same  animal 

S94*    91  CAN  a  rem  en  t  of  tite   Bload   Carpuiteleii. — The  red  blood  cor- 
i  of  diflcrcnt  animals  var>^  greatly  in  size.     The  largest  Is  found  in 
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the  Amphiuma,  the  smallest  in  the  musk  deer.  The  obscn^er  will  also 
find  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  any  one  animal  vary  greatly  in  si^e, 
the  smallest  being  so  minute,  and  so  very  transparent  as  to  be  visible 
only  if  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  light  The 
diameter  of  the  blood  corpuscles  may  be  ascertained  in  the  manner 
described  in  page  43,  Most  careful  measurements  have  been  made  by 
Professor  Gulliver,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  plate  showing  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  nearly  a  hundred  different 
Vertebrata  ("The  Microscope  in  Medicine,"  4th  edition).  For  the  most 
extensive  tables  of  measurement,  and  obsen^ations  on  the  size  and  shape, 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Gulliver's 
memoirs  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  2k)ological  Society  of  London," 
June  15,  1875,  and  other  numbers. 

S3S.  eolonrlcMif  11I11011  Carpnicles  should  be  very  carefully  studied 
by  every  microscopical  observer.  A  few  may  always  be  found  amongst 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the 
finger,  but  if  the  blood  of  any  very  young  animal  be  selected,  multitudes 
will  be  found.  In  the  ovum  of  the  chick,  turtle,  tortoise,  or  snake  the 
blood,  though  it  may  be  red  in  colour,  will  be  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  colourless  blood  coq:)uscles,  pi  XXXI,  p.  126,  fig.  4*  The 
colourless  blood -corpuscle  consists  almost  entirely  of  bioplasm  or  living 
matter,  and  while  it  lives  it  exhibits  those  movements  which  are  so 
remarkable,  and  which  are  manifested  by  living  matter  only.    Srf  p.  204, 

236.  liunip.^ — There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
different  tissues  of  which  the  lung  is  composed.  Small  pieces  of  per- 
fectly fresh  lung  may  be  snipped  off,  and  spread  out  upon  the  glass  slide 
in  the  usual  way,  the  preparation  being  moistened  with  water  or  serum. 
The  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  causes  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  to 
become  very  distinct.  The  boundaries  and  arrangement  of  the  air-cells 
may  also  be  readily  shown. 
I  No  opinion  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
can  be  arrived  at,  unless  injected  as  well  as  unmjected  specimens  are 
examined.  The  tia^sted  and  shrunken  capillaries  of  the  recent  lung 
containing  a  few  blood  corpuscles,  produce  an  appearance  which  is  very 
likely  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  inferences  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
and  coverings  of  these  vessels.  Either  the  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injecting  fluid  may  be  employed-  A  most  instructive  preparation  of  the 
lung,  however,  is  made  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  tolerably  thick  trans- 
parent gelatine,  which  transudes  through  their  walls,  and  fills  the  air-cells. 
After  the  lung  has  been  thoroughly  injected,  it  is  set  aside  to  get  cool. 
Thin  slices  may  be  examined,  and  the  vessels  will  be  seen  in  situ  appa- 
rently bare,  and  uncovered  by  epithelium.  (**  Physiological  Anatomy," 
Todd  and  Bov\Tnan,  p.  393.  Mr.  Rainey,  in  the  **  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,"  vol  XXXII,  1849,  p.  47.) 
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Tmchfa  and  Bronchial  Tuba. — The  mucous  membram  of  the  trachea 

and  bronchial  tubes  must  be  examined  in  the  recent  state  by  cutting  thin 
sections  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  Beneath  this  mucous  membrane  is  an 
abundant  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.  In  many  cases  these  contain 
lymph  corpuscles  and  fatty  matter  in  a  granular  state,  so  that  their 
arrangement  may  be  easily  made  out.  The  lymphatics  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  may  be  also  sometimes 
very  clearly  demonstrated.  I  have  one  specimen  in  which  these  lymph- 
atics are  completely  distended  with  large  oil  globules  and  granular 
matter,  so  that  the  position  of  their  valves  is  rendered  very  distinct,  and 
the  smallest  branches  can  be  followed  into  the  intervals  between  the 
lobules  of  the  lung.  In  this  specimen  the  tubes  certainly  form  a  net- 
work, but  in  many  situations  appearances  are  observed  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  tubes  also  commence  in  cascal  extremities. 

To  obtain  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  air  passages,  it  ts  only 
needful  to  scrape  the  surfaces  gently,  and,  if  necessary,  the  preparation 
may  be  moistened  with  a  little  serum,  as  water  would  very  soon  stop  the 
movement. 

237,  Salivary  GlanUH  and  Pancreas. — The  best  idea  of  the  structure 
of  these  glands  is  obtained  by  subjecting  one  of  the  smallest  labial  or 
buccal  glands,  and  Brunner's  glands,  which  lie  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenimi,  to  examination.  The  ultimate  follicles 
and  epithelium  are  very  easily  demonstrated  in  si>ecimens  which  have 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  glycerine.  It  is  often  troublesome  to  trace 
the  continuity  of  the  duct  with  the  follicles^  in  consequence  of  some  of 
the  latter  covering  its  terminal  portion.  The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas  may  sometimes  be  injected  if  the  organs  have  been  sub- 
jected to  firm  pressure  in  a  cloth  for  some  time  previously,  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fluid  they  contain  may  be  absorbed,  and  thus 
the  entrance  of  the  injection  into  the  ultimate  follicles  favoured.  Good 
sections  may  often  be  obtained  from  specimens  which  have  been  hardened 
in  alcohol  and  soda.  The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  is  easily  made 
out  in  specimens  injected  with  transparent  blue  or  red  injection.  If  the 
vessels  arc  injected  with  gelatine  only,  very  instructive  sections  may  be 
made. 

The  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  as  networks  around  the  follicles  of 
the  gland.  The  finest  fibres  ramify  outside,  and  no  branches  of  nerves 
become  connected  with  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland  as  has  been 
asserted.  Pfliiger,  and  those  who  support  him,  appear  not  to  be  aware 
that  much  finer  ner\'e  fibres  may  be  demonstrated  than  are  represented 
in  his  drawings,  and  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  from  the  dark- 
bordered  fibre  than  the  point  where  he  makes  the  nerve  pass  into  the 
epithelial  cell. 

S39.  Liver — On  DemonstrallnB  tlic  Tarlomi  Hiructurcm. — To  demon- 
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strate  the  different  structures  in  the  liver  very  different  processes  are 
required.  If  the  cells  alone  are  to  be  examined,  a  freshly-cut  surface 
may  be  scraped  with  a  shaq>  knife,  and  the  matter  thus  removed  placed 
tn  a  drop  of  water  or  serum,  and  covered  with  the  thin  glass.  The 
appearance  of  a  cell  wall  is  pretty  distinct  in  water,  but  this  is  due 
partly  to  the  difference  in  refractive  power  of  the  water  and  the  material 
of  which  the  so-called  cell  is  composed,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the 
water  itself  upon  this.  If  the  cells  be  placed  in  serum  or  glycerine, 
fhey  appear  perfectly  solid,  and  no  envelope  can  be  discovered,  and  in 
some  cases  sharp  points  are  seen  to  project  from  different  parts  of  the 
cell,  a  fact  which  renders  the  presence  of  a  membrane  almost  impos- 
sible. The  liver  cell  is  in  fact  a  mass  of  soft  formed  material  the  outer- 
most part  of  which  is  undergoing  change. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  relation  which  the  different  elementary 
structures  of  the  liver  bear  to  one  another,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  a  very 
thin  section  by  means  of  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  organ  when  quite 
fresh.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  very  thin  sections  from  portions  of  the 
gland  which  have  been  frozen.  See  p.  94.  Or  thin  sections  may  be  taken 
from  portions  of  liver  which  have  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  chromic 
acid,  &C.  The  vessels  of  the  liver  may  sometimes  be  demonstrated  by 
washing  the  cells  away  from  a  thin  section  with  a  stream  of  water,  and 
then  treating  it  with  a  little  dilute  caustic  soda.  In  specimens  prepared 
in  this  way,  however,  the  capillaries  are  often  quite  invisible.  From 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  tlieir  walls  in  many  cases,  not  a  trace  of  them 
can  be  discovered— indeed  the  existence  of  the  capillary  wall  can  only 
be  proved  by  filling  the  vessels  with  transparent  injection  in  the  first 
instance. 

Of  the  LotuUs  of  flu  IJvet,  Vessels^  drv. — The  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  the  liver  is  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous 
distinct  tissues  which  compose  the  organ  and  their  intimate  connection 
with  one  another. 

Lobules.— The  liver  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  elementary 
organs  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  called  lobules, 
but  tliey  are  not  separated  from  one  another  by  fibrous  or  other  tissue, 
and  no  structure  answering  to  the  description  given  of  Glisson's  capsule, 
can  be  demonstrated  in  this  situation  in  the  livers  of  most  animals. 

Great  confusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  *'  lobule,"  has  arisen 
from  obser\'ers  considering  the  pig's  liver  as  the  type  to  which  others 
should  be  referred,  whereas  its  arrangement  is  exceptional  and  totally 
different  from  the  human  and  most  mammalian  livers.  Separate  pieces 
of  liver  the  size  of  half  an  orange  may  be  injected  without  difficulty.  In 
Ofie  the  portal  vein  may  be  filled ;  in  another  the  hepatic  vein ;  in  a 
third  the  arter>%  and  in  a  fourth  the  duct,  or  two  or  more  of  these  tubes 
may  be  injected  in  the  same  specimen.     The  portal  vein^  the  arter}*. 
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and  the  duct  run  together,  while  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  run 
by  themselves,  so  that  in  sections  where  the  vessels  are  large,  the 
student  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  different  tubes. 

Portal  Vein. — ^The  general  arrangement  of  the  portal  vein  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  injecting  one  of  the  large  trunks  of  this  vessel 
with  the  Prussian  blue  injection.  It  is  desirable  not  to  attempt  to  make 
a  very  complete  injection,  but  to  leave  the  capillaries,  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobules,  in  an  uninjected  state. 

Hipatk  Vein. — The  injecting  pipe  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  large 
branches  exposed  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver.  The  injection  runs 
very  readily,  and  fills  the  capillaries  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules* 

The  portal  vein  may  be  injected  in  one  part  of  a  liver,  and  the 
hepatic  vein  in  another  part.  Sections  of  the  lobules  in  which  the  latter 
has  been  injected,  of  course  form  the  exact  complement  of  those  in  which 
the  portal  vein  is  injected.  By  injecting  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  in 
the  same  part  with  different  colours,  both  sets  of  capillaries  may  be 
shown  in  one  preparation.  Beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  may  be 
prepared  by  injecting  one  vessel  with  the  acid  carmine  and  the  other 
with  Prussian  blue  fluid.     See  pp.  no,  1 1 1. 

Thin  sections  maybe  cut  by  the  freezing  process  (p.  94),  or  from  the 
perfectly  fresh  liver,  by  Valentin's  knife  or  by  the  double-edged  scalpel 
It  is  desirable  to  take  several  thin  sections  from  the  surface  of  the 
organ.     The  sections  may  be  well  preser\^ed  in  glycerine. 

Artery, — The  surface  of  the  liver  is  supplied  by  an  extensive  arterial 
network,  and  the  portal  canals  also  contain  a  similar  networL  The 
coats  of  the  ducts  are  largely  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  and  the  finer 
ducts  are  in  close  relation  with  numerous  small  branches  of  the  artery. 
"  Philosophica^l  Transactions,"  1833. 

Of  Injecting  the  Ducts  of  the  Liver. — ^The  method  of  injecting  the 
ducts  of  the  liver  has  been  already  referred  to  in  p,  117. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  memoir  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" for  185s,  and  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  in  which 
this  mode  of  investigation  was  described,  several  views  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  the  ducts  absolutely  incompatible  with  my  own  have 
been  advanced  by  continental  anatomists.  The  plans  which  I  followed 
have  been  repeated  several  times,  and  in  every  instance  the  results  which 
I  had  already  published  have  been  confirmed.  In  1867, 1  re-studied  this 
subject,  and  succeeded  in  making  several  preparations  both  from  healthy 
and  diseased  livers  which  are  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  continuity  of 
the  ducts  with  a  cell  containing  network  in  the  lobule  as  described  in 
my  first  memoir.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  positively  the  assertion 
is  repeated  that  the  mammalian  liver  does  not  possess  a  tubular  struc- 
ture — Ewald  Hering,  of  Vienna,  after  admitting  that  the  verlcbrale  liver 
in  gentrsH  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  *'  recticularly  arranged  tubular  gland,** 
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goes  on  to  say  that  *'  all  the  oft-repeated  accounts  of  a  tubular  structure 
of  the  mammalian  liver,  I  must  point  out  as  erroneous  (!).  For  in- 
stance, Beale^s  familiar  representation,  which  is  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  pig's  liver,  shows  me  plainly  that  a  com- 
pletely ruined  (!)  preparation  was  the  foundation  of  iL  The  injection 
mass  is  extravasated  out  of  the  gall  ducts,  the  liver  cells  are  distorted 
from  their  natural  position,  and  to  such  an  extent  destroyed.  Beale  has 
also  investigated  the  liver  of  cold-blooded  vertcbrata,  and  this  may  have 
misled  the  distinguished  raicroscopist  in  supposing  (!)  analogous  circum- 
stances for  the  mammalia."  Now  the  specimen  was  not  ruined ;  I  saw 
what  I  affirmed,  and  have  never  advanced  as  demonstrations  what  are 
but  suppositions.  Further  observations  will  probably  convince  Hering 
that  the  mistakes  and  suppositions  arc  not  upon  my  side.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  on  Hering's  part  ii  he  had  examined  my  specimens 
before  venturing  to  make  such  ridiculous  assertions  concerning  the 
blunders  which  he  assumes  have  been  made  by  me. 

1S9.  Tlie  Antttatiiy^  of  C^landultu*  arffiiitif  mure  cairily  Demoniit rated 
In  tlie  Lower  Animals  than  in  Mtkn  and  tlir  Hlirhcr  Aiitmalft*— In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  complexity  of  the  structure  of  many  of  the  tissues 
of  the  higher  animals,  the  changes  occurring  in  their  minute  structure 
very  soon  after  death,  and  their  extreme  delicacy,  anatomists  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  examination  of  textures  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  action  of  corresponding  tissues  in  the  higher,  and  with 
considerable  success.  I  can  adduce  no  better  illustration  of  the  great 
value  of  such  an  aj^peal  to  the  simpler  forms  of  animal  life  than  occurs 
In  the  case  of  the  kidney. 

Kidney  of  Neivt. — In  animals  generally,  this  gland  consists  essentially 
of  a  vast  number  of  long  and  highly  tortuous  tubes — which  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  class  are  packed  so  closely  together  as  to  form  a  firm 
and  very  compact  organ,  the  general  characters  of  which  are  familiar  to 
all — and  of  vessels  bearing  a  particular  relation  to  these  tubes.  In  such 
a  kidney  it  is  impossible,  under  ordinary  circumsiajices,  to  follow  an  indi- 
vidual tube  for  any  very  great  distance,  as  the  observer  will  be  convinced 
if  he  looks  at  a  specimen  in  the  microscope  ;  but  in  the  lower  animals 
the  kidney  is  less  compact,  and  the  several  tubes  are  not  so  intimately 
cormected  together.  Indeed,  in  many  of  them  the  kidney  is  prolonged 
into  a  thin,  transparent,  almost  thread-like  organ,  which  extends  into 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  animal  In  this  situation  in  the  common 
newt  or  eft  (Triton  or  Lissotriton)  we  have,  so  to  say,  a  natural  dissec- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  gland  structure,  and  we  may  demonstrate  an 
arrangement,  the  existence  of  which  we  can  only  itt/cr  by  an  examina- 
tion of  thin  sections  of  the  comj^act  kidney  of  mammalia.  The  method 
of  dissection  is  described  in  §  261  on  Ciliary  Movement,  p.  194,   Svu^Vt 
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a  mouse,  or  in  that  of  many  other  rodents.  Where  the  capillaries  are 
injected  with  transparent  injection^  no  fibrous  appearance  is  to  be 
detected ;  and  I  beheve,  at  least  in  healthy  kidneys^  that  the  material 
resembling  fibrous  tissue,  really  consists  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and 
the  shrunken  and  otherwise  altered  capillaries. 

Here  and  there,  apparently  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft, 
a  few  celUlike  bodies  are  often  seen.  These  have  been  described  by 
some  as  epith  lial  cells  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Bowman  conclusively  prove  that  the  vessels  are 
quite  bare,  '/he  appearance  of  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vessel,  is  caused  by  the  loops  of  capillaries  being  shrunken  and  col 
lapsed.  When  distended  with  transparent  injection,  no  such  appear- 
ance is  observable,  but  here  and  there  a  few  v^ry  small  granular  cells 
are  observed.  Masses  of  bioplasm  or  nuclei,  are  connected  with  the  walls 
of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  with  other  tissues,  fig.  3,  pi.  XXIX,  p.  108. 

X4i.  Eitanii nation  of  BTenrcCiuifflln. — ^The  ganglia  of  the  organic  or 
s>Tnpathetic  system,  and  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves, 
which  probably  are  a  part  of  the  same  system,  should  be  obtained  from 
young  anim;ds,  for  in  adults  and  in  those  advanced  in  age,  the  quantity 
of  connective  tissue  is  so  great  as  to  hide  many  of  the  cells  and  render 
it  impossible  to  trace  for  any  great  distance  from  the  cell  the  very  pale 
delicate  nerve-fibres  connected  with  diem.  In  investigations  upon  the 
structure  of  these  cells  I  have  pursued  the  plan  of  investigation 
described  in  part  VI,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  was  enabled  to  demonstrate 
that  at  least  two  fibres  (one  of  which  in  the  frog's  ganglion  cells  was 
coiled  round  the  other)  came  from  ever}'  one  of  these  ganglion  cells, 
and  that  the  fibres  when  they  reached  the  nerv^e  trunks  pursued 
opposite  directions.     See  fig.  4,  pi.  XL.  p.  166. 

Some  good  examples  of  ganglia  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves  are 
also  represented  in  pi  XXXVIL 

142.  ExAinlnatfon  of  the  Mplnal  Cord. — Different  parts  of  the 
cord  may  be  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  but  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  beautiful  structure  described  and  figured  in  modern  works,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  certain  methods  of  preparation.  The  method  of 
cutting  very  thin  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  described  on  p.  94, 

A  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  invaluable  for  investigating  the 
structure  of  the  cord.  Segments  of  different  parts  are  placed  in  the 
solution  and  allowed  to  harden,  when  very  thin  sections  may  be  readily 
obtained  and  examined.  The  method  of  preparation  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Lockhart  Clarke,  in  his  beautiful  and  highly  important  investigations 
on  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  was  the  following  : 

A  perfectly  fresh  cord  was  hardened  in  spirits  of  wine*  so  that 
cxtiemely  thin  sections,  in  various  directions,  could  be  made  by  means 
of  a  very^  sharp  knife,     A  section  so  made  was  placed  oii  a  ^^^  ^\^^^ 
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and  treated  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  acetic  acid  and 
three  of  S[nrits  of  wine,  which  not  only  makes  the  nerves  and  fibrous 
portions  more  distinct  and  conspicuous,  but  renders  also  the  grey  sub- 
stance much  more  transparent  The  section  was  then  covered  with  thin 
glass,  and  viewed  first  by  reflected  light  with  low  magnifying  jxywers,  and 
by  reflected  hght  with  higher  ones. 

According  to  the  second  method,  the  section  is  first  macerated  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  mixture  of  acetic  add  and  spirit*  It  is  then 
removed  into  pure  spirit,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about  the 
same  space  of  time.  From  the  spirit  it  is  transferred  to  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  expels  the  spirit  in  the  form  of  opaque  globules,  and  shortly 
(sometimes  immediately)  renders  Uie  section  perfectly  transparent.  The 
preparation  is  then  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  and  covered  with  thin 
glass.  By  this  means  the  nerve  fibrils  and  vesicles  become  so  beauti- 
fiilly  distinct,  that  they  may  be  clearly  seen  with  the  highest  powers  ot 
the  microscope;  If  the  section  be  removed  from  the  tuqientine  when 
it  is  only  semi-transparent,  we  sometimes  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  mode  of  preparation  succeeds 
best  in  cold  weather,  for  in  summer;  the  cord,  however  fi-esh  when 
immersed  in  the  spirit,  remains  more  or  less  spongy,  instead  of  becom- 
ing firm  and  dense  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days*  The  spirit  should 
be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  during  the  first  day,  after 
which  it  should  be  used  pure.  Certain  modifications  of  this  mode  of 
preparation  may  be  sometimes  employed  with  advantage  by  a  practised 
hand  ("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1851).  These  processes  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the  brain  and  some  of  1 1  i^i^M 

Mr.  Clarke  has  since  adopted  a  modification  of  his  oriu  1  npH 
and  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following  directions : — The 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  of  man  and  the  higher  mammalia 
are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long^ 
and  steeped  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chromic  add  in  200  parts 
of  water,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  It  is  then  preserved  for  use 
in  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  200  parts 
of  water.  For  hardening  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, the  solution  of  chromic  acid  must  be  weaker  than  for  the 
spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata,  that  is  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  acid  to  four,  or  even  five  hundred  parts  of  water;  but  the 
portions  of  brain  must  be  small,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
otherwise  they  become  rotten  before  the  acid  has  reached  their  centres. 
A  little  spirit  added  to  the  solution  for  two  or  three  days,  after  the  first 
day,  will  prevent  this.  The  pure  solution  can  then  be  renewed.  Spirit 
of  wine  is  used  to  wet  the  knife  or  nuor  vti  making  sections,  which 
should  be  washed  in  water,  before  they  are  placed  in  solution  nf  carmine. 
AVlien  sufficiently  coloured,  the  sections  are  again  washed  in  water^  and 
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placed  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  strong  spirit ;  after  which, 
if  they  be  thin,  they  are  floated  on  the  surface  of  spirit  of  tuq^entine,  where 
they  remain  until  they  are  quite,  or  nearly,  transparent,  when  they  are 
removed  to  glass  slides,  on  which  a  litfle  Canada  balsam  has  been  pre^ 
viously  dropped  If  now  they  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
sections  often  show  but  litde  trace  of  either  cells  or  fibres — a  circumstance 
whicli  seems  to  have  caused  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  and  some  others,  to 
abandon  the  method.  If,  however,  the  section  be  set  aside  for  a  little 
while,  and  treated  occasionally  with  a  little  turpentine,  the  cells  and  fibres 
reappear,  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance-  Before  the  specimens  are 
finally  covered  with  thin  glass,  they  should  be  examined  at  intervals 
under  the  microscope,  to  see  whether  all  the  details  of  structure  have 
come  out  ckarly ;  and  if  so,  as  much  Canada  balsam  roust  be  used  as 
suffices  for  mounting.  If  the  sections  be  of  considerable  thickness^  it  will 
be  found  best  to  place  them  in  a  shallow  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
kept  simply  wet  widi  turpentine,  which  can  therefore  ascend  through 
them  from  below,  while  the  spirit  evaporates  fi-om  their  upper  surfaces, 
for  the  principle  of  the  method  is  this : — to  replace  the  spirit  by  tur- 
pentine, and  this  by  Canada  balsam,  without  drying  the  sections*  The 
method  at  first  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  practice  is  neces* 
saiy  to  ensure  complete  success.  Experience,  also,  may  suggest,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  certain  modifications  of  the  €X(ut  process  here 
given,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  considered  as  general.  This 
method  is  now  generally  adopted  in  investigating  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  lemons,  and  some 
other  essential  oils,  may  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  turpentine, 
and  the  specimens  may  be  mounted  in  a  solution  of  damar  or  Canada 
lialsam  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  balsam.  See  pp.  88  to  91,  and 
p,  57.  IjDngitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
represented  in  pi  XL,  p.  166,  figs,  i,  2. 

S4S.  Exjuninatlon  of  tlic  Bratn. — The  brain  should  be  subjected  to 
examination  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  In  examining  the  fresh 
brain,  small  portions  may  be  removed  on  the  end  of  a  knife,  placed 
upon  the  glass  slide,  and  moistened  with  a  little  scrum,  or  weak  solution 
of  sugar,  but  it  must  be  admitted  little  can  be  learnt  by  such  a  mode  of 
examination,  as  the  relation  of  the  structures  to  one  another  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  For  examining  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  portions  of  brain  should  be  hardened  in  Uie  chromic 
acid  solution,  p.  67,  when  very  thin  sections  can  be  obtained  with  a 
sharp  razor.  Dilute  sohition  of  caustic  soda  is  also  exceedingly  useful 
Ibr  rendering  the  nen^e  tubes  more  distinct.  The  minute  anatomy  of 
the  brain  may  be  studied  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  but  the 
subject  is  loo  complex  and  difficult  to  consider  in  this  work.  The 
examination  of  the  dura  nmter  and  arachnoid  is  conducted  according  to 
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the  general  plan  already  laid  down*  Very  small  pieces  arc  removed, 
carefully  torn  up  with  needles,  moistened  with  water,  and  covered  with 
thin  glass.  The  gritty  particles  (brain  sand)  in  the  pineal  body,  and 
those  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  other  i>arts  of  the  bmin, 
and  the  HassalPs  corpuscks^  or  corpora  amylaaa^  may  be  separated  from 
the  brain  substance  by  washing  in  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  they  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  may  then  be  poured  off,  and 
replaced  by  fresh  water,  Ailer  this  process  has  been  repeated  a  few 
times,  the  bodies  in  question  will  become  quite  clean.  They  may  then 
be  examined  in  water,  tested  with  appropriate  reagents,  and  preserved 
in  aqueous  fluid,  or  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam* 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  readily  examined  if  the  white  or 
grey  cerebral  matter  be  first  removed  by  washing  a  tiiin  section  vnih 
water.  The  addition  of  a  little  very  dilute  caustic  soda  renders  the  outline 
more  distinct.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  the  artery  first  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carmine,  p.  125,  and  then  with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  For 
the  details  of  the  process,  the  reader  is  referred  to  part  VL 

The  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  is  perhaps  the  most  difhcuU  which  the  student  can 
undertake,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  principles  for  his  guidance. 
Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  with  reference  to  the  chemical 
solutions  adapted  to  render  the  anatomical  elements  of  these  tissues 
distinct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  modes  of  investigation  will  at 
length  be  found  out  which  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
the  exact  relation  to  one  another  of  the  delicate  structures  which  make 
the  nervous  system,  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  the  precise  way 
in  which  they  attained  the  positions  they  severally  hold 

If  a  portion  of  white  cerebral  matter  be  treated  mth  water,  the 
nerve  fibres  soon  become  changed  in  character,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  partial  separation  of  the  oily  from  the  albuminous  consti- 
tuents which  are  contained  within  the  tubular  sheath.  The  oily  matter 
forms  distmct  and  separate  globules,  often  of  considerable  si^e,  or  it 
tends  to  collect  in  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  fibre,  which  pro- 
duces a  beaded  appearance.  A  similar  change  takes  place  in  nerve 
fibres  generally,  if  they  are  not  examined  very  recently,  or  if  they  have 
been  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water.  In  figs.  3,  5,  pL  XXXVI, 
p.  150,  some  of  these  changes  are  represented 

Of  the  Tissues  and  Organs  of  the  Lower  Animals, 

For  the  most  part  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  examined 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  various  structures  of  the  higher 
!  of  life.     The  student  will,  however,  meet  with  greater  variety  ot 
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texture,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  our  knowledge  of  higher  structures 
may  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  careful  study  of  the  corresiionding 
tissues  in  creatures  low  in  the  scale.  There  are  many  textures  which 
are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  lower  animals  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  analogues  among  the  higher,  but  which  nevertheless  are  well 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  microscopist. 

In  researches  upon  the  changes  occurring  during  the  development  of 
tissues,  facts  may  be  ascertained  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
early  periods  of  embryonic  life  which  cannot  so  easily  be  made  out  in 
investigations  upon  man  and  among  the  higher  vertebrata.  The  most 
delicate  tissues  may  be  studied  in  specimens  which  have  been  properly 
preserved  in  strong  glycerine.  Although  it  is  generally  stated  that  very 
transparent  delicate  tissues  ought  not  to  be  immersed  in  this  mediuu), 
it  is  a  fact  that  even  infusoria  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine,  and  points 
in  their  structure  demonstrated,  which  are  not  visible  when  they  are 
immersed  in  water.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  weak  glycerine 
first  and  gradually  increase  the  strength  as  fully  described  in  part  VI, 

S44.   or    Preparlia^    the    TIb»uc9  of  liiMrU  for  MlcriMeoplcml  Ex- 

aoiiiiAfioii. — Many  of  the  smaller  insects  may  be  mounted  entire  as  dry 

objects^  but  the  haxd  external  covering  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  many 

^members  of  this  class  is  better  displayed  if  freed  from  the  soft  parts  and 

reserved  in  Canada  balsam.     The  soft  tissues  of  small  flies,  beetles,  and 

"  other  insects  may  be  entirely  removed  by  the  action  of  liquor  potassx 

in  which  they  are  perfectly  soluble.     TJie  hard  textures  are  at  the  same 

time  softened,  but  not  dissolved  by  this  reagent     After  very  careful 

washing  in  distilled  water  the  entire  insect,  or  parts  of  it,  may  be  dried 

tn  the  position  they  are  intended  to  take  up  permanently.     But  the 

better  plan  is  to  well  wash  the  specimen  in  water,  dansfen  it  to  alcohol, 

nd  at  last  to  strong  alcohol,  then  moisten  it  with  turpentine  or  oil  of 

ioves,  and  mount  it  in  a  solution  of  Canada  balsana.     The  chloroform 

or  benzol  solution,  p.    55,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.     For 

full  details  of  the  operation   the  reader  may  be  referred  to 

Thomas  Davies*  little  book  on  '''  The  Preparation  and  Motmting 

Microscopic  Objects,**  p*  68.     One  of  the  most  beautifully  mounted 

'iobjccts  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  pedicuhis  preserved  in  balsam 

and  put  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Topping  for  Mr.  Bowerbank  more  than 

Diy-five  years  ago.     In  this  specimen  the  nervous  system  and  the 

ves  and  muscles  of  the  legs,  antennae,  &c.f  could  be  well  seen^  and 

i  gui^h  in  the  head  with  the  nerves  to  the  eyes  and  parts  about  ihe 

^mmth  wctc  beuuifuUy  distinct     Mr.  Bowerbank  traced  nerves  to  the 

nidiiridtsal  bcistles  and  hatrs  of  the  animal     The  resohs  of  his  careful 

obeervatiocis  upon  the  specimen  were  published  in  a  special  memodr 

*0n  the  brain  and  a  portioii  of  the  nervous  ^stem  of  Pedkulus 

^—London,  1S75. 
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Tlii  Egg  Capsules  of  insects  exhibit  very  peculiar  markings  upon 
their  surfaces  which  vary  in  every  species*  Even  in  those  which  are 
closely  allied  the  greatest  difference  often  exists.  Insects'  ova  are 
represented  in  pi  XLI«  fig.  5.  The  eggs  may  be  examined  as  opaque 
objects  according  to  the  methods  described  in  p.  85,  or  very  thin 
vertical  and  horizontal  sections  may  be  made  and  mounted  in  fluid 
or  in  Canada  balsam.  Upon  one  surface  of  the  eggs  of  many  insects, 
and  very  clearly  in  some  of  the  lepidoptera,  an  orifice  surrounded  with 
beautiful  markings  may  be  discerned-     This  is  the  micro|>yie. 

S4S.  The  iieiii«a  and  Hatra  from  many  insects  and  cnistacea  are 
well  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  The  scales  from  the  wings  of 
various  butterflies  and  moths  exhibit  beautiful  markings.  They  should 
be  examined  in  a  dry  state  and  also  mounted  in  balsam*  A  series 
should  be  carefully  mounted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  com- 
parison. The  student  will  find  that  the  scales  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  exhibit  peculiarities  of  structure  and  surface  marks.  The  scales 
of  no  two  species  are  exactly  alike. 

The  markings  upon  many  of  these  scales  are  so  delicate  as  to  serve 
for  testing  the  defining  powers  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  object- 
glasses.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  are  obtained  from  tlie  p&dura^ 
a  little  hopping  insect,  common  enough  in  some  localities  in  and  about 
old  dry  wood»  In  order  to  catch  the  podurie,  a  little  oatmeal  may  be 
fjlaoed  on  black  paper  and  left  some  hours.  It  may  then  be  trans^ 
ferred  to  a  large  clean  basin,  out  of  which  the  creatures  cannot  leap. 
Their  scales  may  be  mounted  dry,  in  fluid,  or  in  balsam.  Broken  scales 
often  afford  instructive  preparations  for  examination  with  high  powers. 
The  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to  study  the  appearance  of 
the  small  scales  of  the  podura  when  illuminated  on  a  dark  ground  by 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Edmunds'  paraboloid  illuminator,  p.  28. 

S4G.  Trachefe,  or  air- tubes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
insects  may  be  demonstrated  very  readily.  If  the  inside  of  a  common 
maggot,  caterpillar,  or  fly  be  removed  and  covered  with  thin  glass, 
numerous  exceedingly  fine  dark  lines  will  be  seen  ramifying  almost 
tverywherci  and  forming  networks.  These  are  the  tracheae,  and  their 
black  appearance  is  due  to  their  containing  air  which  refracts  tlie  light 
very  differently  from  the  other  tissues  and  fluids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  explanation  has  been  already  given  in  the  case  of  air-bubbles  on 
p.  8r,  and  in  that  of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  bone  in  p,  90,  But 
in  this  rough  mode  of  examining  the  tracheae,  the  student  learns  nothing 
concerning  the  elaborate  structure  and  wonderful  arrangement  of  these 
air-tubes.  If  some  of  the  larger  ones  be  dried  and  then  moistened  whh 
turpentine  or  Canada  balsam,  it  will  be  found  that  a  spiral  thread  \% 
closely  coiled  around  every  one  of  the  tubes,  by  which  arrangement  they 

kept  pervious,  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely  through  them,  and 
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thus  reach  the  ultimate  constituents  of  all  the  textures  of  the  body. 
I  The  minute  structure  of  tracheae,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves 
which  often  accompany  them,  is  best  studied  in  specimens  preserved  in 
glycerine. 

The  tracheae  all  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  body*  by  orifices 
termed  spirades,  easily  found  in  the  common  caterpillar,  as  they  form 
a  row  on  each  side  of  the  body,  Ever>^  spiracle  is  guarded  by  a  comb- 
like arrangement  of  firm  chitinous  or  homy  tissue  which  prevents  foreign 
particles  from  passing  into  the  trachese,  while  like  a  sieve  it  permits  the 
free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  The  student  should  mount  a  series  of 
specimens  of  spiracles  from  different  insects. 

»4t.  BrjinchlBP  of  woUumai.^The  textures  of  which  this  form  of 
breathing  apparatus  is  composed  may  be  demonstrated  according  to  the 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  sections  upon  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  higher  animals.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  may  be  displayed  by  injection,  p.  102.  The  method 
of  demonstrating  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  organs  is  referred 
to  b  p.  T92.  In  many  young  mollusks  the  branchiae  are  very  beauti* 
fai.  The  action  of  the  cilia  with  which  the  vessels  are  clothed  is 
referred  to  in  p.  193. 

149.  MlcrofliNiplo  iHrllw  form  beautiful  objects  for  investigation; 
many  may  be  mounted  as  dry  objects,  and  examined  by  low  powers. 
The  remains  of  the  animal  organisms  may  be  removed  by  boiling  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
shells  must  then  of  course  be  thoroughly  washed  in  successive  portions 
of  distilled  water 

The  shells  of  forarainifera,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  upon  our 
ordinary  sea  weeds,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  This  class  of 
organisms  has  recently  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whose  memoirs  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  '*  are  worthy  of 
fltteative  study.  See  also  *■  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations"  by 
the  same  author 

1411.  eipfinffeii  are  very  interesting  object  for  study,  but  not  a  few 
|of  them  are  difficult  to  investigate.  Fully  formed  sponges  consist  of 
10ft  organic  matters  with  multitudes  of  active  hVing  particles  arranged 
round  a  skeleton  which  sometimes  is  hard  and  homy  in  texture, 
in  some  few  species  calcareous,  but  in  most  cases  siliceous  forming 
spicules  of  the  most  different  and  peculiar  shapes.  The  general  form  of 
the  sponge,  the  arrangement  of  the  skeleton,  the  character  of  the 
organic  matter,  the  rate  of  its  growth,  and  the  dimensions  ultimately 
attained  by  it  differ  irreatly  in  the  various  species. 

Recer^  ^mined  in  the  living  state,  and  some  of  the 

fh  >^autiful  objects,    The  late  Mr.  Bower- 

the  study  of  sponges^  and  cow 
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tributed  durmg  the  past  twenty-five  years  several  vaJuable  memous  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal,  Linnean,  and  ^ficroscoptcal  Societies. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Bowerbank  sent  me  socne  diamngs  froio 
his  monograph  which  he  was  then  preparing  for  the  Ray  Society,  Some 
of  these  have  been  beautifully  engraved  by  Miss  Powell  Sdf  plates 
XLII,  XLIII,  XLIV,  XLV,  The  following  directions  were  at  the  same 
time  fon^arded  for  insertion  in  this  edition  of  my  book : — 

"  The  mode  of  preparing  portions  of  ^>onges,  either  as  microscopi- 
cal objects  or  to  ascertain  their  genus  and  species,  is  as  follows :  Thin 
sections  of  the  dried  specimens  should  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the 
dermal  surface  and  immersed  in  distilled  water  in  shallow  cells,  from 
which  the  water  should  after  awhile  be  drained  off  and  the  slice  allowed 
to  dry  and  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  When  perfectly  dry  they  may  be 
mounted  in  the  usual  way  in  rather  thin  Canada  balsam^  and  the  air 
entangled  in  the  tissue  extracted  by  an  air-pump  before  the  thin  glass  b 
put  on.  Thin  slices  from  the  dermal  surface  may  also  be  mounted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  such  specimens  frequently  exhibit  beautiful  reti- 
culated structures.  Spicula  are  best  separated  from  sponges  by  boiling 
them  in  a  test-tube  with  nitric  acid  until  the  sponge  tissue  breaks  up. 
Scjme  distilled  water  may  then  be  added,  and  the  spicuJa  allowed  to 
subside,  when  nearly  all  the  fluid  may  be  very  carefully  poured  off,  more 
distilled  water  being  added  so  that  the  sediment  may  be  thoroughly 
washed.  Lasdy,  the  water  is  to  be  again  drained  off,  and  after  having 
been  allowed  to  dry  the  spicula  may  be  mounted  in  balsam,**  Set  also 
p.  179. 

Of  Demonstrating  the  Tissues  of  Plants. 

sfto.  ExftD&inatton  of  Veirctable  Tlf«ac8.^The  examination  of  v^e- 
table  tissues  is  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of 
animal  textures.  The  observer  must  take  exceedingly  small  pieces  for 
examination,  and  he  will  hnd  great  advantage  if  he  dissects  the  buds  of 
plants  and  selects  some  of  the  very  young  leaves  just  beginning  to  be 
formed.  Where  the  tissue  is  vet}-  soft  the  dissection  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  needles,  the  specimen  being  placed  in  a  drop  of  fluid 
upon  a  glass  slide*  Thin  sections  in  various  directions  may  be  easily 
made  w\l]\  a  sharp  thin  knife,  and  the  shavings  thus  obtained  examined 
in  water  or  other  fluids.  The  method  of  culling  thin  sections  of  woods 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  p.  99. 

The  spiral  vessels  of  plants  can  in  many  instances  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  stem  or  leaves  of  a  plant  in  water,  pL  XLVI,  fig.  5,  p.  172, 
Those  of  rhubarb  are  very  large,  and  may  be  selected  for  examination^ 
Spiral  vessels  may  be  obtained  from  cooked  inxxi  or  vegetables,  and 
beautiful  specimens  may  often  be  found  in  jam.  The  spiral  vessels  in 
leaves  may  be  beautifully  slioun  by  allowing  some  coloured  fluid  to 
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enter  them.  If  the  stalk  of  a  living  leaf  be  placed  in  the  fluid  and 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  be  encouraged  by  exposure  in 
a  warm  place,  the  fluid  will  enter  the  vessels.  If  carmine  fluid,  p.  125, 
be  used,  the  bioplasm  of  the  cells  near  the  vessels  will  be  stained  at 
the  same  time  that  tiie  tubes  are  injected. 

The  cellular  tissues  of  plants  (certain  leaves,  flowers,  fmits)  are 

,  softened  and  at  length  destroyed  by  weak  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid 

l(one  part  of  acid  to  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  water),  while  the  fibrous  and 

vascular  textures  remain  behind.     In  this  way  *'  skeleton  "  specimens  of 

the  leaf,  flower,  calyx,  or  fruit  may  be  prepared. 

Almost  all  vegetable  tissues  are  most  easily  investigated  when  they 
have  been  presen-ed  for  some  time  in  viscid  media,  which  are  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  water.  Leaves  and  stems  wiien  well  saturated 
with  syrup  or  glycerine  are  easily  separated  into  their  component  tissues, 
They  must  first  be  placed  in  very  dilute  solutions,  which  may  be  con- 
centrated by  gradual  evaporation,  or  the  strength  of  the  solution  may 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  strong  syrup  or 
glycerine  from  day  to  day.  The  beautiful  textures  to  be  demonstrated 
in  jams  and  preserved  fruits  have  been  aUuded  to  in  p.  83. 

Very  hard  vegetable  textures,  sucli  as  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut, 
walnut,  &c.,  may  be  cut  into  thin  sections,  according  to  the  plan  des- 
cribed in  p,  9S. 

FoUm  grahts  are  among  the  most  interesting  objects.  They  are 
easily  procured  by  shaking  the  anther  of  any  flower  fully  expanded 
I  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  may  be  mounted  dry,  p.  86,  in  aqueous  fluids, 
p.  87,  or  in  Canada  balsam,  p.  88. 

The  external  markings  of  the  seeds  of  plants  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tive examination.  The  student  may  examine  the  seeds  without  any 
preparation  whatever,  as  dry  objects,  p.  26,  by  reflected  light.  Many 
seeds  may  be  at  once  recognised,  and  the  species  of  plant  to  which 
they  belong  determined  by  the  markings  on  the  testa  alone. 

The  starch  globules  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  many  seeds  and  some 
rhizomes  exhibit  great  variety  in  form,  size,  and  structure.  Different 
kinds  of  starch  should  be  submitted  to  examination,  and  every  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  microscopical  characters  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
potato  starch,  arrowToot,  and  Indian  com,  pi.  XLVI,  p.  172,  figs,  i,  2, 5,  4, 

The  colouring  matters  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  contained  in  cells, 
and  are  formed  by  the  bioplasm  of  each  cell  Even  in  petals  of  different 
plants,  of  precisely  die  same  colour,  different  kinds  of  colouring  matter 
have  been  detected  by  Mr.  Sorby.  See  "  Spectrum  Microscopic  Analysis," 
in  part  IV,  p.  269.  The  petals  of  many  flowers  may  be  preserved  without 
difficulty,  as  they  retain  their  characters  when  dried.  They  should, 
however,  be  covered  with  thin  glass  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 

It  the  student  desires  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  colouring 
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matter  is  formed  within  the  cell,  he  must  examine  recent  specimens  in 
glycerine,  according  to  ihe  principles  laid  down  in  part  VL 

Afkrosccpkal  Examination  of  Lichens, — The  following  directions  are 
given  by  the  Rev.  W.  A,  Leighton  in  his  elaborate  work  "  The  Lichen 
flora  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  : " — "  Tlie  suc- 
cessful study  of  lichens  is  not  really  so  difficult  as  persons  imagine  if 
only  they  will  bring  to  the  work  careful  painstaking  observations,  delicate 
manipulation  in  dissection,  and  a  microscof)e  with  a  good  object-glass 
of  :j-inch  focus.  The  mode  of  examination  which  may  be  adopted  is 
this: — moisten  the  apotheciura  with  water,  tlien  applying  a  watrhmaker*s 
lens  to  the  eye,  make  with  a  sharp  surgeon*s  knife  or  scalpel  a  very 
thin  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  apothccium*  Place  this 
on  the  lower  glass  of  a  compressorium,  p.  92,  pL  XXV,  figs,  3,  4^  in  a 
drop  of  hydrate  of  potash  (liquor  potassx)  w*hich  assists  in  loosening 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts,  and  swells  the  spores  to  their  proper  shape, 
bring  down  the  upper  glass  of  the  compressor  with  slight  pressure,  and 
place  the  whole  under  the  microscope,  increasing  the  pressure  by  turn- 
ing gradually  the  screw  of  the  compressor  as  may  be  necessary*  A  view 
is  thus  obtained  of  the  asci,  spores,  paraphyses,  structure,  and  colour  of 
the  hypothecium,  5:c,  &c."  On  the  structure  and  examination  of 
mosses,  consult  "The  Sphagnacese  or  Peat-Mosses  of  Europe  and 
North  America,"  by  Dn  Braithwaite. 

2;»i.  The  Cry  A  tat  ft  op  RiipiiicieM  found  in  many  vegetable  tissites  are 
well  worthy  of  attentive  study.  They  differ  in  composition  and  form  in 
different  plants,  and  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  species  by  the 
character  of  the  cr^^stals  alone»  In  the  bulb  scales  of  the  common  mien 
(fig.  25),  in  the  leaves  of  the  hyacinth^  and  many  allied  plants,  crystals 
may  be  detected  Raphides  are  met  with  in  only  three  orders  of  British 
dicotyledons  :  Bahaminacojp,  Onagractm  (fig.  7),  and  RutfiacciT  (Gulliver), 
but  they  are  commonly  found  in  many  monocotyledons.  In  transverse 
sections  of  the  thick  leaves  of  the  India-rubber  plant  are  coUeciions  of 
small  crystals  in  large  globules  (cr)*stoliths)  in  special  cells. 

Professor  Gulliver  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  examination  of 
plant'crystals,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  remarks  in  the  present 
section  upon  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  as  well  as  for  the 
l)eautiful  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  in  plates  XLVII  and 
XLVIII  have  been  copied.  Professor  Gulliver  well  remarks  that  **il 
would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  and  importance  of  plant- 
crystals,  or  to  explain  why  they  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of 
so  little  attention  and  so  much  error  in  books  of  systematic  and 
physiological  botany  and  micrography.  These  crystals  would  afford 
endless  employment  for  those  interested  in  microscopic  work  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  highly  important  anatomically  and 
economically.  They  are  very  easily  presented,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  i>iurts  of  plants  ever  at  hand.    The  prismatic  form.<i  are  admirably 
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suited  for  experiments  on  tlie  poUri/.ation  of  light,"  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  on  the  present  occasion  must  be  brief ;  it  is  drawn  from  the 
extensive  researches  of  Professor  Gulliver,  which  are  cited  in  the  Royal 
Societ/s  **  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers/*  and  have  been  since  extended 
in  the  "  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,'*  Dec,  1873  and  1874.  and 
Sept.,  1877,  An  examination  of  plates  XLVIl,  XLVill,  from  drawings 
made  by  him  specially  for  this  edition  of  my  book,  will  a/ford  good 
views  of  the  chief  forms  of  the  crystals,  which  are  as  follows : — 

"I,  Raphides.  Figs.  1-8,  pL  XLVIL— Smooth,  needle-like,  with 
long  rounded  shafts  tapering  to  points  at  the  ends,  devoid  of  angles,  and 
occurring  loosely  together  in  bundles  of  about  a  score  or  more,  com- 
monly within  a  cell  Excellent  examples  occur  in  the  orders  Balsam- 
inaceas,  Onagrace^  (fig.  7),  Rubiace^,  Mesembrj^acese,  Dioscoreaceie  (figs. 
I  and  2),  Orchidaceae,  Vitaceae,  Lemnaceae  (fig.  4),  Araccae  (fig.  6)»  &c.; 
and  in  the  genera  Urginea,  Ornithogalum  (fig.  3),  Hyacinthus,  Aspa- 
ragus, Hydrangea^  &c.  Raphides  afford  such  valuable  characters  that 
they  inust  be  sooner  or  later  adopted  in  systematic  botany,  especially  as 
tiey  are  often  more  fundamental  and  universal  in  the  species  than  any 
Dther  single  diagnostic.  Thus,  in  the  British  flora,  Onagraccfe  may  be 
ifery  truly  and  simply  defined  as  Calycifloral  Exogens  in  which  Raphides 

'  abound  ;  and  in  like  manner  still  confining  ourselves  to  British  plants^ 
the  definition  is  good  for  the  orders  Balsaminaceae  and  Rubiaceae. 

"IL  Sphaeraphides,    Figs.  9-17,  pi  XL VI I. — Globated  forms  made 

■^up  of  minute  cr>*stals  or  granules,  and  either  smoothish,  granular, 
rougher,  or  stellate  from  projecting  crystailme  tips  on  the  surface  ; 
>raetimes  in  cells  forming  an  external  skeleton  of  network  or  tissue 
like  mosaic  (figs.  16  and  17),  occasionally  suspended  by  a  pedicel  within 
a  cell  (fig.  12),  Examples  occur  in  numberless  plants,  such  as  Celas- 
traceai,  Mercurialis  (fig.  11),  Passiflora,  Viburnum  lantana,  Rhubarb, 
Urticaceas  (figs.  9,  10,  and  12),  Aralia  (fig.  16),  Veratrum  (fig.  17),  tS:c 
**  III.  Long  Crystal  Prisms,  Figs.  19-25,  pis.  XLVII  and  XLVIII. 
-Acicular  forms  with  angular  shafts  and  tips,  never  occurring  loosely 

fbx  bundles,  but  either  singly  or  two  or  more  fused  together,  and  for  the 
most  part  firmly  seated  in  the  plant-tissue.     Examples  are  regular  in 

LQuillaja  (fig,  13),  Guaiacum  bark,  Sweet  Orris,  and  other  Iridacea^,  bulb- 
Jes  of  the  onion  family  (fig,  25),  in  the  ovary-coat  of  the  Thisde  (figs. 
22  and  23),  and  several  other  allied  Compositae  {fig,  24),  &a 

•*  IV.  SJtort  Prismatic  Crystals,  Figs.  26-41,  pL  XLVIII.'-Cubical, 
or  long  and  short  squares,  polyhedrons,  rhombs,  and  many  indefinite 
forms,  though  generally  more  or  less  prismatic,  occasionally  not  at  all  so, 
or  mere  crystalline  granules ;  occurring  mostly  in  distinct  cells,  either 
spread  in  a  tissue  in  the  testa  and  other  parts,  or  arranged  in  chains 
along  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  so  as  to  form  an  internal  crystalline 
skeleton  of  the  plant     Hlxamples  :  testa  of  the  Elm  (fig.  26),  and  of 
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Anagallis,  calyx,  &c.,  of  Geranium  (figs.  27-29),  various  parts  of  Liliaceae, 
Amentiferse  (fig.  38),  Leguminosae  (figs,  31-37).  Well  seen  in  the  leaves 
of  Dutch  Clover,  &c 

**The  chemical  coraposition  of  plant-crystals  has  been  but  little 
investigated  The  late  Dr.  John  DiU7  and  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan 
(*Ann»  Nat  Hist/  June»  1864)^  found  that  some  Raphides  and  long  fl 
crystal  prisms  consist  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  others  of  phosphate  " 
of  lime,  in  both  cases  occasionally  wiUi  a  little  magnesia.  In  the  hop 
and  other  Urticacese,  Mr.  Gulliver  finds  in  the  stem  and  leaves  two 
forms  of  Sphaeraphides,  one  of  oxalate  and  the  other  of  carbonate  of 
lime  {see  figs.  9  and  10).  The  use  of  the  fore-named  calcareous  salts  in 
the  food  of  animals,  firom  low  invertebrates  to  high  vertebrates,  and  as 
manure  in  the  form  of  humus  to  plants,  is  obvious ;  and  hence  we  see 
somewhat  of  the  importance  of  these  crystals  in  animal  physiology,  and 
in  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  how  rationally  the 
microscope  may  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of  objects  which 
nature  has  so  lavishly  proWded  for  our  pleasure  and  profit  The 
taxonomic  value  of  Raphides  hats  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  these 
and  other  cr)'stals  often  aflbrd  good  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  vegetable 
drugs,  and  even  a  guide  to  their  true  botanical  aifinities.  Had  the 
classificatory  significance  of  them  been  known,  the  jalap  of  our  Pharma* 
copoeia,  which  belongs  to  the  ex-raphidian  order  Convolvulacea^,  could  not 
have  been  so  long  and  erroneously  regarded  as  belongmg  to  a  species  of 
Mirabilis  in  which,  as  in  other  Nyctaginaceae,  Raphides  are  abundant 

"  The  cr)^stals  are  easily  examined,  either  in  thin  sections  of  the 
plant  or  in  fragments  of  it  mashed  to  a  pulp  in  water  on  the  object-plate. 
Boiling  the  leaf  or  other  part  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  exposes 
the  cr>-stals  and  their  cells  most  clearly.  They  make  beautiful  slides. 
Mr.  W,  H.  Hammond,  by  staining  and  other  means  fully  described  in 
'Science  Gossip,*  June,  1878,  has  formed  an  extensive  and  admirable 
collection  of  such  slides,  most  of  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
explained  at  the  meetings  of  the  Canterbury  Natural  History  Society." 

3S1.  Of  Preservtnfc  Te^etalile  TUitues  permoniMitlir. — Vegetable 
tissues  may  be  preserved  according  to  the  plans  already  given  for  animal 
tissues.  Syrup  and  glycerine  are  excellent  preservative  media.  The 
bioplasm  of  vegetable  tissues  may  be  stained  with  carmine,  and  the  course 
of  vessels  and  tubes  may  be  demonstrated  if  filled  with  coloured  fluids 
which  they  will  imbibe  by  capillary  attraction,  especially  if  evaporation 
be  promoted  from  the  leaves. 

Seaweeds  which  are  to  be  preserved  permanently  should  be  allowed 
to  soak  for  some  time  in  pure  water.  Small  pieces  may  then  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  glycerine.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable 
preparations  which  I  have  seen  have  been  mounted  in  glycerine.  The 
mixtures  of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  and  gum  and  glycerine  will  also  be 
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EXAMINING  LFVING  ORGANISMS* 

lonnd  good  media  for  mounting  many  vegetable  structures,  and  chloride 
of  calcium  forms  a  useful  preservative  fluid  m  many  instances,  Creosote 
fluid,  carbolic  acid  water,  very  dilute  spirit  and  watlr,  and  even  simple  dis- 
tilled water  will  preserve  some  vegetable  tissues  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
The  pith  of  the  stem  of  various  plants,  the  epidermis,  and  many  other 
vegetable  tissues,  may  be  preserved  as  dry  objects  very  satisfactorily. 

SS3.  or  coUrcffnir  luid  Miiuiitltii^  Diatani«. — In  collecting  diatoms 
and  other  organisms  from  pools,  the  pocket  microscope  described  in 
p.  17,  will  be  found  very  useful.  A  little  of  the  sediment  suspected  to 
contain  them  may  be  placed  in  the  animalcule  cage  and  examined  by 
the  side  of  the  pool.  One  of  the  hand  microscopes,  p,  17,  or  the  waist- 
coat  pocket  micj-oscope,  described  in  p.  20,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
instrument  for  work  of  the  kind.  Low  [lowers  should  be  adapted. 
Every  microscope  used  for  this  piu^ose  should  permit  the  object  to  be 
moved  about,  at  least  a  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  every  direction.  The 
difficulties  of  effecting  this  are  not  great.  On  collecting  diatoms,  i<?^  p.  176. 

The  siliceous  remains  of  the  diatoraaceae  may  be  separated  from 
guano  and  other  deposits  as  follows  : — The  organic  matter  and  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  removed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  remaining  deposit  diffused  through  water  and  collected  as 
before  described,  but  I  much  prefer  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  by 
burning  the  deposit  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
some  hours  at  a  red  heat  until  the  black  carbonaceous  matter  has  burnt 
oft  leaving  a  pure  white  ash.  The  phosphates  and  carbonates  may  be 
removed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  deposit  washed.  In  this  way 
the  shells  are  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  they  are  when  the  deposit  is 
boiled  for  some  time  in  strong  acid. 

Siliceous  shells  of  certain  diatoms  are  represented  in  pL  LIII,  p.  204, 
figs.  1,  2,  3,  5-  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  markings  in  many  of  these.  The  skeletons  of  diatoms  in  Bermuda 
earth  and  other  deposits  of  a  like  kind  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
powder  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  then  washing  in 
successive  portions  of  distilled  water  according  to  the  plan  described  in 
p.  100, 


OF  COLLECTING,  KEEPING  ALIVE,  AND  EXAMINING  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS 
AND   PLANTS   IN  THE  UVING   STATE. 

SS4.  nt  Cciii«etiiiir  «nd  nrtA^nfs. — To  those  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, few  things  are  more  delightful  than  a  ramble  over  the  beach  at  low 
water  for  the  purpose  of  collecting.  Sea  dredging  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  charms  of  boating,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  dredge  many  interesting 
creatures  may  be  caught,  which  never  advance  as  high  as  low  water 
naark.     The  apparatus  required  is  described  further  on. 

There  are,  however,  many  organisms  which  inhabit  shallow  salt  wat^x 
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pools,  of  great  interest  to  the  observer,  and  these  may  be  obtained  s 
low  tide  without  going  out  to  sea.     The  apparatus  re«iuired  for  taJdnj 
these  is  ver^*  simple  and  equally  adapted  for  fresh  water  trapping,     Th 
following  appliances  were  arranged  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Highleyl 
Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  or  more  ingeniously 
designed.     I  therefore  recommend  the  obser\'er  to  provide  himself  will 
the  following  simple  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  may  be  obtained 
many  of  the  naturalists  or  made  at  home, 

A  walking  stick  with  a  telescope  joint,  pL  XLIX,  p.  176,  fig,  i,  sc 
that  its  length  may  be  doubled  when  required^  for  the  purpose  of  reach 
iog  far  out  into  ponds  or  deep  down  between  rocks,  ditches,  or  rive 
banks.  To  the  end  of  this  stick  may  be  screwed  a  Ufide-moutfud  hotUdi 
which  is  introduced  into  the  water  mouth  doumwanis^  after  the  tnanne 
of  a  diving-bell,  and  only  turned  upwards  when  near  the  desired  object, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  carried  into  the  bottle  as  the  wate 
rushes  in.  The  bottle  should  then  be  carefully  brought  to  the  surface 
Such  objects  as  are  desired  should  be  selected  and  removed  by  aid  of  i 
pocket  pipette^  fig.  1,  and  transferred  to  the  tubes  hereafter  described 

The  pipette  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point  and 
cemented  into  a  German  silver  tube,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cap,  after  tlic 
manner  of  a  pen  case,  so  as  to  protect  the  glass.     Larger  objects,  such 
as  water  insects,  young  newts,  &c.,  should  be  caught  by  means  of  a 
small  folding  net^  which   also    screws   into  the   stick.     1  ough  weedt 
required  for  study,  or  which   are   covered   with   animal  or  vegetable 
organisms  and  parasites,  should  be  cut  away  by  means  of  a  weed  kni/^X 
fig.  I,  pL  XLIX,  This  consists  of  two  knife-edged  blades^  hinged  to  for 
a  V-shaped  tool,  and  is  likewise  adapted  to  the  naturalist's  walking  stickiJ 
When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  mud,  shells,  or  other  objects  out  of  the 
reach   of  the  walking   stick,  the  mictoscopist s  dredge  may  be  advan-3 
tageously  employed.     This  is  made  after  the  manner  of  the  larger  one,| 
described  fiirther  on,  and  figured  in  pL  L,  p.  182,  fig.  4.     The  dredgd 
is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  length  of  stout  whipcord,  the  other  end 
being  formed  into  a  loop  which  is  passed  over  the  collector's  foot    Th 
intermediate  length  of  string  is  carefully  laid  on  the  ground,  coil  up 
coil,  and  the  dredge  is  tlien  thrown  far  into  the  water,  and  drawn  over^ 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  as  it  is  dragged  to  shore. 

Certain  Desmids,  Diatoms,  and  other  objects  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  are  best  secured  by  means  of  a  skimming  spiHrn,  fig,  i  ,^ 
pi.  XLIX.  All  these  appliances  may  be  packed  into  a  little  pocket^B 
case  measuring  7  by  2^  by  i^  inches.  A  companion  eoiUdin^  case  to 
this,  contains  six  corked  tubes  and  a  pair  of  forceps.  All  objects  of  a 
similar  kind  should  be  selected  by  means  of  the  pii>ette  after  each  haul^ 
and  placed  together  in  one  lube,  especial  care  being  taken  that  noi 
Jarvae^  likely  to  devour  the  specimens,  be  at ridtnt^illy  phced  anion 
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%em.  To  provide  against  collecting  too  many  of  the  same  species,  it 
is  as  well  to  examine  portions  taken  from  questionable  hauls  by  means 
of  a  lens  (watch  maker's  loup,  or  a  pocket  folding  lens),  or  if  higher 
magnifying  power  is  necessary,  the  microscope,  fig.  3,  pi.  XLIX,  or  the 
waistcoat  pocket  microscope,  pL  IX,  fig.  7,  p.  19.  The  inconvenience  of 
holding  the  head  upwards  to  the  light  in  using  the  lens  may  be  avoided 
by  placing  the  object  on  a  reflecting  prism,  as  suggested  by  Mn  Becker. 
This  idea  was  further  carried  out  by  Mr.  Highley  in  the  reflecthig  live 
cage^  fig.  4g  pi  XLIX,  which  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass  having  an  aper- 
ture into  which  a  piece  of  thin  glass  is  cemented,  fitting  by  spring  sides 
on  to  a  rectangular  prism,  so  as  to  permit  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
upon  an  object,  or  drop  of  water  placed  between  the  two  glass  surfaces. 
The  top  surface  of  the  prism  being  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  light 
is  projected  from  the  reflecting  plane  of  the  prism  through  the  object  to 
the  eye.  For  this  purpose  a  form  of  lens  giving  a  larger  field  of  view 
in  relation  to  the  magnifying  power  than  the  ordinary  Coddington  lens 
had  to  be  employed.  An  excellent  microscope  for  this  purpose  has 
been  recently  devised  by  Mr.  John  Browning  of  the  Strand.  The  im- 
plements already  described  are  also  employed  for  shore  collecting ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  objects  attached  to  rocks,  or  the  sides  or 
bottoms  of  rock  basins,  a  flat-faced  geologist* s  trimming  itammer  and  a 
cold  chisel  should  be  added. 

For  sea  collecting,  the  surface  nei^  the  draghook,  and  the  dredge  are 
necessary.  The  surface  ndis  a  double  conical  bag  made  of  "  cheese  net/* 
or  **  bunting,"  stretched  on  a  cane  hoop,  and  supported  by  three  pieces  of 
cord,  brought  together  at  the  point  at  which  the  towing  card  is  attached- 
The  inner  cone  is  more  obtuse  and  shorter  than  the  outer,  and  prevents 
objects  once  caught  from  being  washed  out  again.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  is  fixed  a  glass  bottle,  and  a  bung  is  attached  about  a  foot  above  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  sinking  too  deep,  pi  XLIX,  fig.  6.  Mr.  Highley  advises 
that  corks  should  be  so  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hoop  as  to  insure 
the  net  being  only  half  immersed.  The  hoop  being  pulled  into  an  oval 
form,  a  wide  mouth  is  presented  to  tlie  waves.  The  net  is  towed  astern 
or  at  the  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clear  of  the  boat's  or  ship*s  wake, 
and  the  length  of  line  is  regulated  to  the  strain  created  by  the  speed  of 
the  vessel.  On  drawing  up  the  net,  the  bottle  is  thrust  up  through  the 
hole  in  the  inner  cone,  and  its  contents  emptied  into  a  bottle  of  similar 
size,  with  a  screw  cap,  of  which  some  dozen  should  be  kept  in  a  tray. 
Many  interesting  forms  of  Crustacea,  acalcphoe,  &c.,  can  be  secured  by 
this  means  upon  any  part  of  our  coast,  and  without  going  far  to  sea. 

The  Draghook^  fig.  5,  pl-  XLIX,  p.  176,  consists  of  three  groups  of 
stout  iron  hooks  welded  to  a  horizontal  bar  having  an  eye  in  the  middle, 
to  which  a  stout  rope  may  be  fixed.  TTiis  is  let  down  among  the  roots 
and  fronds  of  the  coarse  seaweed^  on  which  many  microscopic 
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and  vegetable  forms  lire  pamsttic,  and  when  well  entangled  the  book  ' 
forcibly  hauled  up  with  the  captured  specimens. 

77te  Naturalhi's  Dndgf,  fig.  6.  pi  L,  p.   i82»  however,  is  the  instru-^ 
ment  which  reaps  the  richest  harvest  from  the  sea.     It  is  made  of 
wrought'iron  rectangular  frame,  from  which  two  scrapers  project  at  an 
angle,  on  each  side,  and  to  which  two  handles,  tenninatmg  with  fou 
links  of  chain»  are  hinged  to  each  end  so  as  to  allow  some  freedom 
motion,  whUe  not  interfering  with  the.  dredge  being  easily  packed  into  i 
small  space.   To  this  frame  a  fine  meshed  tatmed  net  is  fixed.by  copp 
wire,  and  to  prevent  this  from  being  caught,  when  dragging  over  a  rough 
sea  bottom,  it  is  guarded  by  two  flaps  of  coarse  sail-cloth  which  hang  \ 
either  side.     The  mouth  is  made  narrow  to  prevent  hea\7  stones  fron 
entering.     A  rope  is  required  which  is  strong  enough  to  anchor  the 
vessel  in  smooth  water^  and  long  enough  to  prevent  the  dredge  sku 
ming  or  bumping  over  the  bottom,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  lead  to  its  bein 
buried  in  soft  sand  or  mud.     The  length  of  the  rope  should  be  ahou^ 
double  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  dredged.     The  rope  should  bc 
firmly  tied  to  one  ring  onfy,  and  the  ring  of  the  other  handle  should  b€ 
braced  to  its  fellow  by  a  piece  of  spun  yam,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
dredge  fouling,  by  putting  ejttra  way  on  to  the  boat  the  string  will  yield 
and  allow  the  two  handles  to  open,  and  thus  the  dredge  will  easily  fre 
itself.     On  lowering  the  dredge,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indil 
ference  which  side  rests  on  the  ground,  and  in  this  lies  the  advantage  o^ 
the  appamtus  referred  to  over  the  common  dredge.     It  may  be  used  iij 
a  rowing  boat  in  smooth  shallow  water  near  shore,  but  a  sailing  boat  i^ 
preferable  in  depths  over  ten  fathoms.     The  towing  rope  is  coiled  up  at" 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  its  free  end  is  made  fast  to  one  of  the  cross 
seats.     The  dredge  is  thrown  over  to  windward  near  the  stem*  and 
when  sufficient  line  has  run  out  a  turn  or  tw*o  is  made  round  a  "  belaj? 
ing-pin"  to  make  it  taut.     The  line  should  be  held  in  the  hand  s 
that  the  owner  can  feel  at  once  if  anything  goes  wrong- 
When  the  dredge  is  lifted,  its  contents  should  be  emptied  into 
sorting  tray,  fig.  5,  pi.  L,  p.  182.    This  consists  of  a  coarse  wire  sieve  1 
which  retains  all  large  specimens,  stones,  &c.,  but  allows  small 
delicate  ones  to  pass  into  a  perforated  Jtinc  sieve  F,  which  retains 
objects  over  j-inch  diameter,  but  allows  the  sand  or  mud  to  be  washe 
into  the  loiii^r  tray  which  is  furnished  with  a  double  bottom  formed 
hne  webbing  stretched  on  a  frame.     The  water  poured  over  the  siev€ 
to  facilitate  this  operation  is  carried  off  by  a  flexible  tnbe.     These  tray 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  easily  pack  one  into  the  other,  It 
smallest  of  them  being  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  dredge,  dr^g  hook 
and  sujface  neL    The  outer  tray  being  provided  with  a  lid  and  strap 
forms  a  packing  case  for  the  outfit.     Convenient  forms  of  portal: 
microscopes  wHh  in*  limilJe  Wxlv  Kn- ,  ^.yux^A  rj)r  dredging  excursions 
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or  for  a  shore-collecling  sea-side  expedition  have  been  described  in 

pp.    17,   21. 

Notes  for  mlleding  certain  Specimens  of  Marine  Natural  History. — 
The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowcrbank  had  the  foUowing  notes  printed  for  the 
assistance  of  those  on  foreign  stations  disposed  to  help  in  obtiiining 
specimens.  Captains  and  other  Oi!icexs  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  and 
Commanders  of  merchant  vessels  have  frequent  opportunities  of  contri- 
buting largely  to  our  knowledge  of  marine  natural  histor>%  with  very 
little  trouble  to  themselves,  during  their  sojourn  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  valuable  opportunities  of  obtaining  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  have  been  lost  for  want  of  a  few  plain,  simple  directions  for 
collection  and  preservation. 

**  Sponges  may  be  procured  either  by  dredging  or  by  searching  for 
them  in  the  line  of  refuse  matters  thro^^^l  up  by  the  sea  at  high-water 
mark.  Those  which  have  the  fleshy  animal  matter  in  them  are  the 
most  valuable.  They  should  be  well  and  quickly  dried  just  as  they 
come  from  the  sea.  They  should  never  be  washed  in  fresh  water  nor 
be  compressed  to  get  rid  of  the  water  or  animal  matter  within  thern^ 
but  be  simply  drained  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Small  and 
delicate  ones  only  require  being  preserved  in  spirit  If  the  larger  and 
stronger  specimens  have  stones  or  dead  shells  attached  to  them  do  not 
remove  them.  The  insides  and  outsides  of  dead  shells  and  small  peb- 
bles often  have  on  them  thin  sponges,  like  a  dab  of  wet  glue,  such  speci- 
mens are  very  desirable.  Sponges  differ  to  a  very  great  extent  in  their 
general  appearance,  some  are  soft,  flexible  and  branching  \  others 
6brous  and  homy;  or  massive  and  fleshy;  or  massive  and  stony  and 
ven^  like  corals  \  others  are  round  or  fleshy  masses  like  small  apples, 
but  whatever  may  be  their  form  they  are  all  valuable  as  objects  of 
oatoral  history.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  appearance,  some  of 
them  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height.  Many  of  the 
smaller  and  most  interesting  species  are  found  parasitical  on  small  sea- 
weeds and  on  homy  branching  zoophytes,  such  specimens  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  preserved 

"  The  best  mode  of  packing  sponges  when  thus  dried  is  to  put  them 
all  together  in  a  moderate  sized  packing  case,  disposing  of  the  smaller 
and  most  delicate  ones  between  the  larger  species.  The  best  packing, 
when  procurable,  is  small  and  flexible  dried  seaweed  just  as  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  line  of  rejected  matters  at  high-water  mark. 
Such  fuel  frequently  prove  to  be  valuable  and  beautiful  objects  when 
subsequently  properly  prepared  and  mounted  for  the  hortus  siccus. 
Small  and  delicate  specimens  should  never  be  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
but  if  necessary  they  should  be  put  into  small  boxes,  with  a  little  soft 
paper  around  them  to  prevent  attrition. 

**  A  boat's  crew  waiting  for  an  oflftcer  on  shore  may  frequently  xiv^e. 
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an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  sponges,  zoophytes  and  fuci| 
from  the  rejected  matters  at  high- water  mark,  in  a  very  short  time, 
especially  so,  if  in  small  creeks  or  hsLys. 

"  RadiaicL — Star-fishes  and  sea  urchins  with  very  beautiful  spines 
may  be  frequently  found  among  sponges  and  zoophytes.  The  best 
mode  of  preserving  the  star^fishes,  if  they  be  large  and  fleshy ,  is  to 
spread  them  out  on  a  plate  or  saucer  ttimed  upside  down.  The  plate 
being  put  in  a  small  napkin  or  cloth  which  is  gathered  loosely  togetheij 
above  the  specimen  is  plunged  gently  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  freshl 
water  and  kept  therein  for  four  or  five  minutes  to  coagulate  the 
albumen.  After  this  operation  everything  will  dry  readily  and  quicklyj 
With  smaller  specimens  immersion  in  boiling  water  from  one  to  fivti 
minutes  in  accordance  with  their  size  will  be  sufficient.  The  sea 
urchins  with  spines  should  be  prepared  by  immersion  in  boiling  w^ated 
for  a  time  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  then  dried  as  rapidly  as  pos-^ 
sible,  A  few  experiments  with  them  will  soon  afford  the  necessa 
experience.  The  mud  or  sand  brought  up  by  the  anchor  or  by  sound* 
ing  should  be  put,  just  as  it  comes  up,  into  any  convenient  bottle  with 
some  sea  water.  A  superabundance  of  common  salt  should  then  be 
added  to  it.  Such  mud  or  sand  frequently  contains  rare  and  ver)' 
minute  corals,  sponges  and  shells,  of  great  value  to  microscopicj 
observers.  When  convenient  the  reefs  of  rocks  uncovered  at  low  water 
should  be  examined.  In  the  little  pools  of  water  small  corals  and* 
sponges  of  various  colours  are  very  frequently  found.  These  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  preserved  as  before  stated.  Sea  slugs  and  other 
soft  marine  animals  are  also  found  in  such  places.  They  may  be  pre-J 
served  in  jars  or  bottles  in  a  little  water  and  a  superabundance  of  salt' 
when  spirit  is  not  handy  or  plentiful  The  faces  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
and  rocky  caverns  often  afford  excellent  specimens  between  high  andJ 
low  water  marks,  and  rare  and  beautiful  calcareous  sponge  parasitical! 
on  small  sea  weeds  growing  on  the  faces  of  the  rocks  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  large  quantities  in  such  situations ;  but  whether  beautiful  or 
not  all  such  specimens  should  be  preserved,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  least  attractive  are  organically  the  most  interesting  and  valuableJ 
Small  crabs  and  shrimps  should  be  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  or 
jars  with  strong  spirit,  as  salt  does  not  preserve  them  effectually/' 

To  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowerbank  I  would  add  that  many  of  the 
bodies  alluded  to  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine,  the  strength  of  th^ 
fluid  being  very  gradually  increased  as  the  specimens  will  bear  it,  Th< 
process  is  however  very  troublesome  and  suited  only  to  very  sma 
specimens,  but  for  these  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  preservation  usually  adopted. 

The  collector  should  examine  stagnant  pools,  ponds,  rivers,  bogg)| 
ad,  rock  pools  and  basins  on  the  sea  shone,  carefully  searching  the 
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sides  and  bottoms,  the  fronds  of  plants,  or  pieces  of  wood  fioatiag 
therein,  for  gelatinous  or  spongy  masses,  or  palpable  forms  of  vegetable 
or  animal  Life,  not  forgetting  to  examine  wi^  a  lens  all  scum  floating  on 
the  surface  of  water,  to  see  if  it  conlist  of,  or  has  entangled  in  it  objects 
worth  preservation.  Filamentous  Desmidiae,  if  diffused  through  the 
water,  must  be  collected  by  aid  of  the  gauze  net  When  gelatinous  or 
cloudy  masses  are  adherent  to  the  fronds  of  water  plants,  the  hand 
should  be  passed  gently  into  the  water,  palm  upwards  to  form  a  cup, 
and  the  fingers  closed  on  each  side  of  an  invested  leaf  or  stem ;  the 
hand  should  then  be  drawn  upwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  plant  to  slijj 
through  the  fingers  close  to  the  palm  with  an  easy  equable  motion,  and 
in  this  way  remove  from  both  surfaces  any  loosely  attached  organisms. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  liand  very  steadily  through  the  water, 
in  order  that  the  captives  may  not  be  washed  out  of  the  concave  palm. 
The  water  may  then  be  poured  into  a  cup  or  at  once  transferred  to  a 
bottle  and  carried  away. 

Water  resting  in  the  indentations  made  by  the  feet  of  cattle  should 
not  escape  notice.  The  side  of  a  pond  towards  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  is  always  the  more  prolific,  especially  if  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  same  side,  and  the  shallows  are  usually  richer  in  spoil  thxm  the 
deep  places,  because  these  are  wanner. 

The  collector  who  intends  to  work  tlioroughly  and  for  a  considerable 
time,  may  use  with  advantage  waterproof  wading  boots.  He  may  follow 
the  sea  out  as  it  recedes  at  the  low  spring  tides,  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  shore  is  left  uncovered.  The  months  of  March  and  April, 
September  and  October  having  the  lowest  tides  in  the  year  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  shore  collecting.  Those  parts  of  the  coast  should 
be  selected  which  are  not  unifonnly  formed  of  hard  granitic  rock  and 
which  are  not  composed  of  mud  or  soft  chalk.  Shores  where  ledges, 
crevices,  rock  pools,  and  basins,  heaps  of  dSris^  and  outlying  caverns 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  should  be  selected.  Holes  in  the  sand 
should  be  searched  for  case  building  worms  or  boring  mollusks.  Large 
fish  or  marine  animals  left  stranded  by  the  recess  of  the  tide  may  be 
examined  for  parasitic  Crustacea,  which  are  very  often  found  adhering 
to  the  gill-covers  of  fish.  The  masses  of  olive  seaweeds  covenng  the 
Tocks  should  be  turned  over,  or  when  pendant  from  overhanging  slabs, 
they  should  be  turned  back,  as  they  often  shield  such  forms  as  attach 
themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks  : — starfishes,  ascidians,  nudibranchs, 
eggs  of  mollusks,  tube  forming  Annelids,  Sponges,  &c.  Crevices  should 
be  searched  for  crustacea,  starfishes,  echini,  wandering  annehds ;  water- 
worn  nodules  for  investing  social  ascidians,  such  as  the  Botryllidas,  or 
multivalve  mollusks,  such  as  chitons.  Loose  stones  and  large  boulders 
shotdd  be  turned  over,  as  many  crustaceans  and  anneUds  take  refiigc 
beneath  them.     Large  tufts  of  corallina  and  other  seaweeds  ^\voMV4\3fcj 
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gathered  from  the  edges  of  pools  near  low  water,  and  placed  in  a  ja 
of  water  as  they  harbour  v'arious  small  Entomostraca,  Pycnogonida 
Luceraaria,  and  many  zoc^hytes.  Outstanding  rocks  only  uncovered  . 
the  lowest  spring  tides,  and  then  tisually  only  approachable  by  boatj 
should  be  \isited  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  only  British  represemaiive 
of  the  stony  corals.  Beyond  such  points,  the  sea  bottom  must  bd 
ransacked  by  means  of  dredge  and  draghooL 

S&5*  TiTiuia  and  AquaHa, — Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  plant 
may  be  kept  living  in  glass  cases  and  glass  jarsi  and  will  grow  and 
midtiply,  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pi,  L,  p.  182.  Frogs,  newts,  lizards^  many  root 
lusks,  insects  and  wonns^  air-breathing  and  aquatic,  wiU  live  for  a  leng 
of  time  in  confinement,  and  some  of  them  will  flourish. 

Vivaria  are  now  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Some  are  Httld 
boxes  of  only  a  few  inches  square  whUe  some  are  magnificent  prisons  1 
several  feet  in  length  provided  with  everything  for  the  health  and  ad-j 
vantage  of  the  inmates.  The  student  may  easily  make  such  cages  ofl 
glass,  the  pieces  being  joint-d  at  the  angles  by  tape  fixed  to  the  gl 
uith  glue,  for  himself,  for  a  few  shilUngs,  and  in  them  may  keep  a  numbe 
of  objects  of  interest  which  will  provide  him  with  endless  aniusemen^ 
and  constant  work.  Vivaria  of  all  kinds  must  be  well  ventilated.  O©^ 
side»  or  a  part  of  each  side,  may  be  formed  of  perforated  zinc  or  of  som4 
strong  gauxe.  If  the  student  desires  he  may  arrange  to  have  water  it 
one  part  of  his  case.  He  may  easily  arrange  a  small  fountain 
adapting  a  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to 
piece  of  the  narrowest  vulcanised  india-rubber  tube,  the  other  end 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  reser\w  of  water  placed  on  a  shelf. 
Such  fountains  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  in  the  Crj^&tal 
Palace,  Westminster  Aquarium,  and  other  places. 

Cases  for  breeding  insects  and  keeping  them  alive  may  now  b^ 
obtained  of  many  naturalists,  and  also  at  the  Westminster  Aquariuiu^ 
Frpgs,  toads,  and  newts  may  be  kept  in  glass  cas^  to  the  interior 
which  air  has  access  through  wire  gau7^.  At  the  lower  part  should 
be  some  water  which  may  be  placed  in  a  saucer  or  basin  with  shelving 
sides.  This  may  be  made  ornamental  and  adatpted  for  plants  if  desired 
The  beautiful  httle  hylas  or  green  tree  frogs  may  be  kept  in  well  veniij 
lated  glass  cases  for  years,  if  they  are  not  roasted  in  the  summer  sun»  1 
fn>zen  in  the  winter.  They  must  be  fed  upon  flies  and  are  particularljj 
fond  of  blue-bottles.  Gentles  may  be  bought  in  quantity  at  the  fishing 
tackle  shops  and  may  be  kei^t  until  the  flies  come  forth. 

Fresh  water  aquaria  may  readily  be  fonned  by  inverting  propagatini 
bell  glasses  carefully  selected  as  to  shape,  in  a  turned  wooden  stand 
in  small  dishes  which  have  been  filled  with  earth  or  sand.  The  botton 
of  the  bell-glass  should  be  filled  witli  soddcned  rich  black  peat  earth 
worked  into  a  paste,  some  loam  and  stones  added,  the  whole  beind 
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covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  well*washed  shingle.  Roots  of  vallis- 
neria,  anacharis,  Aponogeton,  or  Chara  may  be  then  planted  in  the 
earth  and  the  vessel  carefully  filled  up  with  water.  After  the  water  first 
introduced  has  become  quite  clear,  a  few  fresh-water  moUusks  should  be 
added  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  confer\'K*  Those  species  which 
feed  rather  upon  decayed  vegetable  matter  than  upon  the  plants  them- 
selves should  be  selected,  such  for  instance  as  Planorbis  comeus  or 
carinatus,  Paludina  vivipara,  or  Amphibia  glutinosa.  When  the  water 
has  cleared  and  the  plants  are  in  good  condition,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  giving  off  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas,  fish,  water  insects,  &c,  may 
be  introduced.  A  plant  or  two  of  the  floating  "  Frogbit "  is  useful  for 
giving  support  to  such  species  as  come  occasionally  to  the  surface. 
Besides  Chara,  Vailisneria  spiralis,  and  Anacharis  alsinastrura,  there  are 
many  other  water  plants.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  the  A\jono 
geton  dystachion  which  comes  from  the  Cape,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
this  country  and  throws  up  its  fragrant  flowers  from  time  to  time 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  *'year  if  the  plant  is  strong  and  vigorous. 
The  plants  usually  supplied  to  purchasers  are  loo  small  and  weak  to 
grow,  but  if  the  student  can  get  a  good  strong  piece  he  will  most  likely 
succeed  in  growing  it,  even  in  London, 

In  the  case  of  botJi  fresh  water  and  marine  aquaria  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  proper  amount  of  light  is  required,  and  this  ought  to  be 
admitted  from  above  as  well  as  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  If  there  is 
not  light  enough,  the  plants  droop  and  do  not  give  off  air  bulibles, 
while  if  there  is  too  much  light  there  will  be  a  more  abundant  growth 
of  confervas  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  than  the  scavenger  moUusks 
can  keep  under.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  animals  must  be 
kept  in  what  has  been  called  "  amicable  groups,"  or  wholesale  destruc- 
tion will  ensue. 

Minnows,  sticklebacks,  and  eels,  are  the  fish  best  suited  for  fresh- 
water aquaria,  but  o(  course  must  not  be  kept  in  such  as  are  used  for 
watching  the  various  stages  of  development  of  other  animals.  Small 
eels  live  well,  and  the  student  will  be  interested  in  watching  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  venous  heart  in  the  tail  of  these  animals.  Most  fresh-water 
and  marine  animals,  as  well  as  the  aquaria  and  glass  cases  for  growing 
purposes,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  King,  naturalist,  Portland  Road. 
Fern  and  plant  cases  may  be  easily  made  or  purchased  of  Barr  and 
Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  other  horticulturists. 

Marine  aquaria  require  more  attention  in  their  construction  than 
those  for  fresh  water,  A  marine  aquarium,  capable  of  holding  from 
five  to  ten  gallons,  is  a  convenient  size  and  will  succeed  well.  The 
bottom  and  sides  should  be  of  slate,  the  back  and  front  only  being  of 
glass  cemented  into  grooves  made  in  the  slate,  not  simply  abutting 
agaifist  a  shoulder  and  cemented,  or  a  continual  leakage  may  occur. 
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I  ftftvcp  bomtrest  made  lar;^  aqiam  by  fitiaig  pbie^g^ss 
iRMifetaie  m2de  of  Solcnkif  strong  aa^  iron  Ixsced  togetlier  al  tte 
iwmffi.  The  joam  were  made  vidi  At  aid  of  llie  Ime  and  Iq£>- 
ndiber  ceneot,  p.  58.  la  thb  the  ^iasm  was  fismix  Ixdded,  aod  then  a 
nuctnre  of  vhhe  and  red  lead  was  forced  into  the  space  tonakmig. 
logietber  with  tome  tae  tow  or  cottoo  wool,  a  littfe  loote  w!me  and  red 
lead  betog  applied  to  make  a  smootli  even  e4ge.  The  whole  was  ihca 
left  tltree  or  bm  weeks  in  order  tint  the  ceaocot  nught  becone 

The  aqtanson  diookl  be  cofered  with  a  gjas  lop  fitt^ 
of  pcdbiated  aac  to  admit  air  axid  keep  oitt  dost.  The  Ibrm  stuotild 
be  iod^  as  to  aHov  a  large  aiea  of  suriace  to  be  tii  contact  with  the  air 
in  pfoportion  to  the  bulk  nf  water*  Rock  work  shoold  be  built  op  at 
the  back  10  at  to  cut  o>flr  an  unnecessary  amount  of  lights  and  should  be 
arranged  in  toch  a  way  as  to  present  tier^  of  resting  places  for  the 
animab.  The  haiti  msy  be  formed  of  coke,  which  is  advant^eotis  oti 
accouot  of  its  lig^ett,  but  this  is  to  be  ^iced  with  flakes  of  granite^ 
hmtftane,  and  sand  fock,  put  together  with  h|draulic  cement  Time 
mut  be  aDowed  for  the  cement  to  harden,  and  water  should  be  ponned 
in  and  chang^  several  times  in  order  to  remove  any  soluble  matters;. 
It  s%  however,  better  not  to  use  cement  at  all 

The  tank  so  far  prepared  should  in  any  case  be  first  filled  with  6esfa 
water  to  remove  ail  soluble  matters  from  the  cement  and  rockwock, 
fter  rating  for  a  day  or  two,  the  water  must  be  drawn  off  with  an 
ndia^nibbcT  tube  u«cd  as  a  syphon,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  well- 
washed  shingle*  The  tank  may  then  be  filled  up  with  sea  water,  or 
artificial  sea  water  may  be  made  with  Tidman's  sea  salt  in  the  propottkn 
of  about  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water,  the  exact  proportions 
being  dclcnnincd  by  aid  of  a  hydrometer,  which  should  stand  at  i  026- 
Should  the  water  be  too  salt  the  stem  will  rise  till  perhaps  1*0 jo  of  the 
scale  appears  above  the  level  of  the  water,  in  which  case  more  common 
water  must  be  slowly  stirred  in.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
sufficient  salt,  the  stem  will  sink  towards  i  '020,  and  more  salt  must  be 
added  till  the  hydrometer  registers  the  proper  specific  gravity  of  natural 
sea  water  As  evaporation  causes  the  water  to  become  concentrated,  it 
should  from  time  to  time  be  tested  with  the  hydrometer  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  water  added  The  next  step  is  to  get  the  rockwork 
covered  with  the  spores  of  seaweeds,  by  placing  several  small  healthy 
tufts  of  Ulva,  or  Enteromorpha  in  various  parts  of  the  tank  where  they 
arc  fully  exposed  to  light  In  a  short  time  minute  vegetable  grow 
will  make  their  appearance.  The  growth  on  the  front  glass  must  be 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  fonned  by  a  sponge  tied  to  a  stick.  After  this 
growth  has  appeared  the  tufls  of  weed  may  be  removed.  The  amounl 
of  light  admitted  to  the  tank  must  now  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  as 
just  to  cause  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  oxygen,  without  stimubiing 
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the  vegetation  to  an  over-abimdant  growth  which  would  cloud  the  water. 
Aniraals  may  next  be  introduced  slowly  and  not  in  too  great  numbers, 
the  lowest  in  organisation  first,  the  higher  forms  when  the  tank  is 
evidently  working  well,  the  living  forms  first  introduced  appearing 
healthy,  and  the  water  clear  and  sparkling.  It  is  well  occasionally,  if 
not  daily,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  water  into  a  glass  vessel  and  allow 
it  to  return  to  the  tank  tlirou^h  a  fine  jet,  by  which  means  the  water  is 
broken  up  into  spray  and  air  taken  up.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  glass 
sjTtnge  and  forcibly  squirt  water  upon  the  surface,  by  which  operation 
many  air-bubbles  may  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
There  are  various  ways  of  effecting  this  important  process  of  aeration 
of  the  water. 

From  the  *' Athenaeum"  for  March  loth,  i860,  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Highley  has  been  taken.  The  very 
convenient  arrangement  described  will  be  found  well  suited  for  a  micro- 
scopist  who  is  making  a  temporary  visit  to  the  coast : — 

"  I  may  mention  a  plan  I  have  employed  with  great  success  when 
making  temporary  visits  to  the  coast,  which  will  be  found  ver>'  convenient 
to  those  who  wish  to  classify  the  animal  forms  obtained  for  observation. 
I  take  a  nest  of  German  beakers  (without  spouts)  and  pack  them  in  a 
zinc  case :  on  my  arrival,  I  fill  them  Mnth  fresh  sea  water,  and  place 
them  in  a  sunny  window ;  I  then  collect  a  number  of  limpets  on  whose 
shells  enteroraorpha  and  ulva  are  growing.  These  will  be  found  to  be 
small  but  vigorous  plants.  I  remove  the  animals  from  the  shells,  and 
then  drop  one  or  more  alga  bearing  shells  into  each  beaker  according  to 
its  size ;  in  a  short  time  the  sides  of  the  jars,  especially  the  sides  turned 
towards  the  light  become  coated  %ith  spores ;  the  sides  turned  from  the 
light  I  keep  clean  with  a  chisel-shaped  piece  of  wood  and  a  knob  of 
sponge,  so  that  whilst  one  half  of  each  jar  is  covered  with  a  green 
oxygen  yielding  coat,  the  other  half  is  firee  for  observing  the  animals 
that  may  now  be  placed  in  the  beakers.  Behind  this  protecting  coat, 
red  algae  will  be  found  to  thrive.  In  this  way  a  number  of  aquaria  may 
be  speedily  provided  for  our  collections  that  will  keep  healthy  for  months, 
with  a  little  attention. 

"After  the  sides  are  properly  covered  with  spores,  the  seaweeds 
should  be  removed  and  the  jars  placed  on  a  table  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  window  that  the  light  impinges  only  on  the  coated  half,  taking 
care,  however,  that  there  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  spores  to  throw  off 
bubbles  of  oxygen  daily.  If  on  leaving  a  place  I  wish  to  take  any 
specimens  away  with  me,  I  pack  these  beakers  containing  them  in  a 
rough  bo,x,  of  a  size  suited  to  the  number  selected,  with  seaweed  between 
the  interstices  and  at  the  latest  moment  tie  bladder  over  each  jar,  which 
I  remove  at  the  earhest  opportunity  after  arriving  at  my  destination." 

Prawns,  fish,  actiniae,  &c.,  may  be  fed  on  shreds  of  beef.     The  beef 
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Ac  ^Mic  bn^  M  far  CBMiik^  Ikaae  tf  A 

wn  w^tplfA  far  fitti  putpOML    Smfl  oasaiceiBS^  ss  tfe  di|iiiitr  and 

mite  WBHmf  witipcrtcp  lo  f  K^Hiirtioit  Wi  ek  Inrn]^  st^.if  ts  fbc  ^nmyajOMtt' 
a^  pp  j^t  or  ttader  b  comprcsonuB,  p.  96, 

be  mjr  fcooeed  m  lblo«i«.  A  drop  of  the  wiier  k  to  be  1 
«nch  a  p^KHCf  or  opoo  ai  gb^i  rod,  o^  wiih  ti^  ^a^^,  wnd  pbocd 
Ae  0am  iGde.  A  bristle  or  this  fMce  of  p^ier  is  pboed 
poMtaon  ai  to  prrvvst  tbe  da  ^i»  fon  oomiiv  into  coDCKlvith  the 
dide  tad  tbas  caiiflog  oidae  prooore ;  or  tbc  drop  maj  be  placed  to  a 
jllninwM  I  biacfc,  or  tbui  gb»  ceQ  ;  or  the  mfrnilmlr  a^  already 
defcribed,  pi  XXII^  p.  7S,  fig.  7,  mstf  be  wed  with  advanti^  Ef  the 
Utter  tnstmaeDtf  and  also  by  Ibe  oomprtesorium*  pi  96,  tbe  bxger 
iofatoria  nu^  be  kept  ftOI  in  a  paitifubr  podtioci  far  ibe  pmposes  ol 


To  obtab  apecmieoi  of  the  ocMmnofi  mfosoria  all  that  is  tiec^saay  is 
to  dpose  ftone  of  ibe  ordinaiy  water  in  a  light  place  in  a  warm  room 
for  a  lew  d^%  wben  laaajr  difiereai  sped^  wiU  be  krnnd  to  hav 
dereloped  tn  great  aombeca.  The  water  supptied  to  onr  dsterm  coq-j 
talof  rotifexi  and  their  ova*  lo  order  to  obtain  them  the  water  may 
kept  for  two  or  three  wcek$  in  a  lightly  co^iered  glass  vessel  If  a 
littic  of  the  dcposiit  l>c  removed  from  the  sides  and  examined  in  the 
uiu;i1  ifunner  many  will  be  found. 

VortutUit  and  RgHJir$  or  wheel  aninialcuJes  and  many  other 
may  often  be  obtained  by  placing  a  !&maU  piece  of  a  plant  which 
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been  allowed  to  reraain  in  the  same  water  for  some  time,  with  a  drop  of 
the  iliiid  in  a  glass  ceU,  These  organisms  are  often  found  attached  to 
the  edges  of  the  plant  in  considerable  number. 

Fresh-water  and  marine  zoophytes,  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the 

small  cells,  or  the  troughs,  p.  76,  may  be  examined  in  flat  watch  glasses, 

or  in  one  of  the  larger  cells,  represented  in  pi  XXII,  p,  78.     These 

may  be  examined  with  low  powers  (two  inch,  one  inch)  without  any 

thin  glass  cover,  but  where  the  higher  powers  are  employed  a  piece  of 

i  thin  glass  must  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  cover  that  part  of  the 

I  vessel  in  which  the  animals  are  situated,  while  at  the  same  time  a 

certain  proportion   of  the   fluid   is  freely  exposed  to  the  air;   for  if 

aeration  were  prevented,  the  animals  would  soon  exhaust  aJl  the  air  dis- 

solved  in  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  which  they  were  imprisoned^ 

land  die  of  suffocation. 

It  is  diflicult  to  kill  many  zoophiles,  and  preserve  them  with  the 
tentacles  extended,  but  it  is  said  that  the  retraction  of  the  tentacles  may 
be  prevented  by  plunging  them  into  cold  fresh  water.  Various  poisons, 
opium,  hydrocyanic  acid^  chloroform,  &c.,  have  also  been  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  a  voltaic  current  effects  the  object  most 
perfectly. 

Cheese  mites  and  other  small  acari  should  be  examined  mth  low 
powers  (two  inch,  one  inch)  under  the  binocular,  a  strong  light  being 
Bcondensed  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye  condenser  or  the 
parabolic  reflector,  p.  28. 

Small  spiders,  many  of  the  minute  coleoptera  and  their  larvae,  aphides, 

parasites  of  the  common  house  fly,  beetles,  and  many  other  insects,  and 

r  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  insects  common  in  fern  cases  may  be 

Icasily  examined,  and  some  of  the  smallest  of  them  are  suitable  for 

examination  by  reflected  and  transmittc*d  light,  under  low  and  high 

powers,  mth  the  aid  of  the  binocular,  p.  14. 

The  Eniozoon  or  Demodrx  folliculorum  may  be  obtained  by  squeez- 
ing the  sebaceous  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  nose,  or  scalp  of  the  human 
subject  Specimens  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the 
ear.  If  transferred  to  a  httle  oil  and  covered  with  thin  glass^  the 
animals  may  be  presenx*d  alive  for  some  time  and  their  slow,  sluggish 
movements  watched,  pL  XLI,  p.  168,  fig.  3. 

afttt.  Oi  keeping  BoilleA  moiit  wliJic  ander  Mlero»cA|»lcal  Obterra- 
tlait. — In  order  to  study  the  changes  occurring  during  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  some  of  the  simplest  organisms  which  live  in  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for  preventing,  or  compensating  for^ 
the  evaporation  which  takes  place.  This  may  be  effected,  as  recom- 
mended by  Recklinghausen,  by  adapting  a  piece  of  sheet  India-rubber 
tubing  to  the  glass  ring  fixed  on  an  ordinary  glass  slide,  tJie  diameter  of 
the  ring  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  piece  of  thin  glass  to  be  ^lajccd 
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wMm  its  oicumfaeBce    The  nppex  end  d  Ibe  toiic  is  Bed  rocmd  die 
object-glass  of  l^  waaaxxcopc-    Tha^  m  mmt  dtgiier  is  Cttde,  and  If 

of  Hartmrks  ^ immcisioB  lenses*  be epptoyed*  observatiacis  may 
be  conimued  upoa  a  gyveo  ofaject  lor  a  noiradcfihte  time  Tbe  moisl 
dumber  is»  hoverer,  better  attopled  Ibr  use  with  kv  than  with  veiy 
h^  magnifyiDg  povers.     6<of  pL  L^  pi  i  Ss,  fig.  4. 

I  have  Ibond  that  die  same  object  is  gamed  if  the  loss  of  fluid  by 
eirapootioD  is  compensated  Ibc  by  condocdng  water  from  a  tittle  reaei^ 
voir  of  water,  fixed  at  ooe  end  of  the  slide»  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
blotting  P^'P^  tir  gl^  thread.  In  this  way  fioh  water  is  supplied  10  the 
object  as  hsx  as  efapontion  tak»  places  By  placmg  a  little  conenl 
zound  tvo-thiids  of  the  thin  ^bss  cover,  sufficient  space  is  allowed  for 
the  requisite  acces  of  air,  wlule  at  the  same  time  loss  by  erapoiation  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amAtim  By  this  anangemeot  the  growth  of 
the  spoDgioles  of  plants  maj  be  rexy  successfully  studied, 

A  small  quantity  of  ftukl  or  semi-sotid  matter  cootalnmg  various 
kinds  of  linng  matter,  may  be  preserved  for  some  d^  without  the 
death  of  the  Uvipg  partides  it  contains  taking  places  by  the  Allowing 
arrangemeoL  A  small  glass  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  prepared,  the  ed^  of  one  extremicy 
being  turned  outwards  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  so  that  very  thin  memr 
brane  may  be  tied  over  it  The  tube  is  so  anaqged  that  tbe  membianc 
just  touches  the  sur&ce  of  some  distilled  water  in  a  small  di^  or  c^ 
sule.  The  whole  may  be  placed  in  a  hot-air  oven  maintained  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  100''  F,  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
living  matter  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  whilst  the  loss  by  e\'aporation 
was  balanced  by  the  gradual  flo^izig  in  of  fluid  from  below  through  the 
pores  of  the  membrane.  In  this  way,  I  have  succeeded  in  keqiing 
alive  masses  of  bioplasm  from  the  higher  organisms  for  some  time 
longer  than  they  would  have  lived  under  ordinary  exposure. 

%n.  Of  Krrpln^  ftotfics  aft  m  tJittftinii  Tempcraturv  ItlsUrr  tluut  die 
jUi*,  wMIc  under  Mlcrmcwpical  o«»»erT«ilaii. — In  order  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  animals  which  naturally  occur  under  the  influence  of  a 
temperature  cxjnsiderably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  raise  the  slide  on  which  they  or  their  tissues  are 
placed  to  the  proper  standard,  by  artificial  heaL  This  desirable  object 
may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  By  placing  a  brass  plate  upon  the  stage 
of  the  microscope,  and  allowing  one  end  lo  project  over  T  '  so 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  any  su,  nay 

be  kept  warm  upon  a  glass  slide,  while  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination.  Max  SchuUze  has  recently  contrived  a  brass  pUle  which 
is  fixed  by  cbrops  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  extended  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  form  two  projecting  arms  beneath  each  of  which  a  small 
spirit-lamp  may  be  placed     A  hole  is  made  for  the  passage  of  the  light 
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Close  to  the  place  where  the  slide  with  the  object  is  situated,  is  the  bulb 
of  a  Uttle  thermometer,  the  stem  of  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
degrees  can  be  readOy  read  ofT.  This  apparatus  has  been  made  by 
Geissler,  of  Bonn,  fig.  i,  pi  XLI,  p.  t68.  In  conducting  observations 
upon  bodies  which  are  wanned,  the  loss  of  fluid  from  evaporation  must 
be  provided  against  by  the  use  of  the  moist  chamber  and  immersion 
lens,  or  by  the  little  reservoir  and  conducting  thread,  pL  XXII,  p,  78, 
fig.  8,  or  by  the  arrangement  described  on  p.  77. 

Dr.  Ransom,  of  Nottingham,  has  been  long  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions which  require  the  application  of  beat  and  cold  to  the  object  while 
under  observation.  He  says,  "  The  mode  of  using  heat  for  those  exami- 
nations I  have  found  best  so  far,  is  recommended  by  M,  Schultae,  only 
in  order  to  employ  with  it  cold  also,  I  have  ordered  one  to  be  made  of 
copper  instead  of  brass,  as  the  former  metal  is  so  much  better  a  con- 
ductor, and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  with  this  new  hot  stage  to  preserve 
an  object  at  any  required  temperature,  and  to  read  off  easily  the  actual 
temperature  which  die  object  has  from  50 '^  F,  to  160°  F.^  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  form  of  hot  stage  is  to  conduct  the  heat  to  or  from  the 
object,  and  not  to  use  currents  of  air  or  water.  It  may  be  used  not 
only  for  stimulating  movements^  but  for  watching  the  extremes  upwards 
or  downwards,  which  either  arrest  or  destroy  vital  action.  But  it  is 
not  adapted  for  keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Such  a  stage  must  be  separated  from  the  microscope 
by  a  non-conducting  substance* 

A  very  simple  plan  for  heating  objects  by  hot  air  is  indicated  in 
fig.  2,  pi  XLI,  p.  1 68,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture within  a  few  degrees  and  maintain  a  uniform  heat  for  some  lime 
a  more  complex  arrangement  must  be  adopted  In  pi.  XIV,  p.  148,  of 
the  •*  Microscope  in  Medicine,"  I  have  given  a  figure  of  Dn  Sanderson's 
apparatus,  which  is  very  efficient  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hawksley, 
300,  Oxford  Street.  The  stage  is  kept  warm  by  the  constant  circulation 
of  currents  of  warm  water  supplied  by  a  boiler  heated  by  a  gas  jet. 

SSS.  Conimcitiify  of  Mascic. — The  movement  taking  place  in  the 
particles  of  this  tissue  may  be  demonstrated  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  which  it  continues  for  some  time  afler  the  tissue  has  been 
removed  from  the  body.  Mr  Bowman  strongly  recommends  the  mus- 
cular fibres  from  a  young  crab  (**  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1841). 
^any  small  transparent  aquatic  larvae  are  also  well  adapted  for  ob- 
servation. The  phenomena  of  muscular  contractility  may  however  be 
most  successfully  studied  in  the  broad  muscles  just  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  common  maggot  or  larva  of  the  blow-fly,  and  as  these  can  be  always 
readily  obtained,  I  recommend  them  for  observation.  The  movements, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  continue  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afler  the  muscles  have  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  recently 
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killed  animal,  so  that  a  specimen  may  be  prepared  and  passed  rotmd 
the  lecture  room  in  one  of  the  portable  microscopes,  p.  1 7.  In  the 
winter  I  have  seen  the  contractions  continue  for  upwards  of  ha!/  an 
hour*  It  is  most  instructive  to  examine  these  muscles  during  contract 
tion  under  the  influence  of  polarized  light,  with  a  plate  of  selenite. 
When  the  ground  is  green,  the  waves  of  contraction  which  pass  along 
each  muscular  fibre  in  \*arious  directions,  are  of  a  bright  purple.  la 
other  parts  of  the  field  the  complementary  colours  are  reversed  There 
are  few  microscopic  objects,  that  I  am  acquainted  wnth,  so  beautiful  as 
this.  With  the  aid  of  very  high  powers^  the  actual  change  occurring  in 
the  contractile  tissue  as  it  passes  from  a  state  of  relaxation  to  contrac- 
tion, and  from  this  to  relaxation  again,  may  be  studied^  and  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  muscles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slit  up  the 
larva,  and  after  removing  the  viscera,  to  separate  some  of  tlie  muscles 
from  the  outer  skin  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  may  be  mois- 
tened with  some  white  of  egg,  saliva,  or  better  than  all,  a  little  of  the 
fluid  from  the  animal. 

The  student  may  thus  gain  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
coniraciiit  movement  generally,  in  which  there  is  invariably  a  repe- 
ritioo  of  alternating  actions.  Contractility  has  been  confused  with 
movement  essentially  different  in  its  nature,  which  takes  place  in 
bioplasm  or  living  matter,  p.  203.  The  first  affects  various  kinds  of 
formed  material  only ;  the  last  is  peculiar  to  bioplasm.  Contractility 
is  essentially  interrupted.  Vital  movement  is  continuous.  By  the  last, 
a  weight  may  be  raised  higher  and  higher,  and  if  the  weight  increases 
the  force  which  raises  it  may  increase  also.  Contraction  involves  yield- 
ing or  relaxation.  It  is.  as  it  were,  a  vibration  to  and  fro — the  alternate 
tiortening  and  lengthening  of  a  fibre.  Contraction  takes  place  in  one 
efinite  direction  only,  and  never  alters.  Vital  movements  occur  in  a 
mass  of  living  matter,  and  may  take  place  in  any  direction. 

On  the  use  of  Borax  and  Borack  Add  in  studying  Musadar  Contrac- 
tion.— Professor  Ernst  Brucke,  of  Vienna,  discovered  that  solutions  of 
pure  borax  and  boracic  acid  exhibit  peculiar  reactions  upon  albuminous 
substances,  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  unlike  most 
dilute  acids  does  not  retard  tlie  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  three  i>arts  by  weight  of  pure  melted  boracic  acid  in  200  of 
water,  muscular  tissue  removed  from  a  recently  killed  animal  will  retain 
its  contractile  power  for  a  much  longer  time  than  if  immersed  in  pure 
water.  In  some  experiments  Briicke  found  that  the  muscles  retained 
their  contractility  for  twice  the  length  of  time.  The  muscles  from  the 
large  water  beetle  continued  to  contract  under  the  microscope  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  removal.  Briicke  also  employs  a  2  jier 
cent  solution  of  boracic  acid  for  studying  the  structure  of  tlie  red 
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blood  corpuscles.  This'^acid  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  by 
microscopical  observers,  but  it  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  many  specimens.  **  Uber  das  Verhaken  lebendiger 
Muskeln  gegen  Borsaurelosungen."  **  Uber  das  Verhalten  einiger 
Eiweisskorper  gegen  Borsiiure."  **  Uber  den  Bau  der  rolhen  Blutkor- 
perchen/*  von  Ernst  Briicke,  Band  LV  und  LVI  der  Silzb.  d.  k*  Akad. 
d  Wissensch,  April,  Mai,  Juni,  1867. 

1S9.  Of  tiie  circyiatlon  af  tue  Blaod. — I  believe  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  man  who  ties  with  a  thread  or  otlienvise  in  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  comfort  of  a  frog  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
circulation  of  its  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  web  of  the  foot  does  so  at  the 
peril  of  being  taken  up  by  the  police  and  convicted  before  a  magistrate 
of  being  cruel  to  an  animal,  and  may  be  fined  ^£^50  for  the  offence. 
Although  the  iiiconvenience  to  the  frog  is  not  very  great,  there  are 
many  persons  in  the  country,  whose  tender  regard  for  the  lower  animals 
is  such 'that  they  would  certainly  inform  against  anyone  who  unduly 
restricted  the  movements  of  a  frog  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. It  is  in  these  days  a  very  hazardous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any- 
one not  licensed  by  Government  to  be  cruel  to  animals,  to  study  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  but  to  show  the  phenomenon  to  several 
persons  would  be  most  dangerous.  In  former  days  we  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  web  of  a  living  frog  as  follows,  and  were  not  considered 
cruel : — Selecting  a  young  frog  with  a  thin  web,  the  body  and  one  hind 
leg  were  loosely  bound  up  in  wet  rags,  the  other  leg  being  allowed  to 
protrude.  The  body  was  then  tied  to  the  frog  plate,  and  a  piece  of 
thread  having  been  carefully  tied  to  two  of  the  toes,  the  webs  were 
stretched  over  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  plate,  and  fixed  in  the  proper 
position  for  observation.  A  drop  of  iv*ater  was  then  added,  and  the 
web  covered  with  thin  glass.  By  careful  observation  of  the  circulation, 
first  of  all  under  a  low  power,  and  then  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
object-glass  most  important  and  highly  interesting  facts  were  leamL 

In  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  observations  on  the  circu- 
lation with  the  aid  of  very  high  powers,  it  will  in  practice  be  found 
desirable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube  instead  of  emplopng  object- 
ijglasses  of  very  high  magnifying  power.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  objcct- 
rglass  may  thus  be  made  to  magnify  as  highly  as  a  twelfth,  and  as  the 
distance  between  the  object-glass  and  the  thin  glass  covering  the  web 
is  very  considerable,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  serious  derange- 
ment every  time  the  animal  moves  slightly.  Several  difTcrent  lengths 
of  tubes  may  be  adapted  to  the  microscope  body,  which  may  be  thus 
increased  to  the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  if  desired. 

If  a  small  arter)'  be  brought  into  focus  and  the  tip  of  one  of  the 

toes  be  very  lightly  touched,  the  artery  is  seen  to  contract  immediately, 

■and  somewhat  irregularly  in  different  parts  of  its  course.     Sometimes  -a. 
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few  blood  corpuscles  are  finnly  compressed,  and  for  several  seconds  tlie 
vessel  remains  so  strongly  contracted  that  not  a  corpuscle  passes  along 
it  By  performing  this  instructive  exi>eriment,  the  observer  will  realise 
the  effects  of  the  wonderful  contractile  power  of  the  coals  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  and  will  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  afferent  nerve  fibres 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  foot  generally,  influence  the  nerve  centres 
from  which  the  nerves  ramifying  amongst  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arterial  coats  take  their  rise.  This  is  2  beautiful  instance  of  reilex 
nervous  action  affecting  the  vessels. 

The  circulation  might  also  be  studied  during  life  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  tail  of  a  small  fish,  minnow,  stickleback,  eel,  carp,  &c»  The  fish 
should  be  wTapped  up  in  wet  lint  and  loosely  tied  at  one  end  of  a  glass 
slide,  the  tail  being  placed  about  the  centre,  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  very  thin  glass.  Whether  such  a  proceeding  exposes  the  experi- 
menter to  a  penalty  of  £s^f  I  ^^  ^^^  know,  but  in  all  ax&cs  tlie  student 
must  be  careful  not  to  hurt  any  creature  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  in- 
formation. Maiming  and  torturing  incidental  to  sport  are  permitted. 
Nothing  is  learnt  by  the  process,  but  to  learn  anything  from  a  lower 
animal  subjected  to  pain  is  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

O/t/i^  A  dim  of  the  Heart— K  more  correct  idea  of  the  mode  ot 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  formed  by  watching  its  contractions  in  a 
small  living  animal  under  the  microscope  than  in  any  other  way  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  A  young  fish,  or  newt,  or  frog  tadpole  may 
be  taken  for  the  purpose,  but  I  have  found  that  a  young  snake  removed 
from  the  egg  exhibits  the  phenomena  most  beautifully.  The  blood 
may  be  distinctly  seen  as  it  eddies  tlirough  the  various  apertures  in 
passing  to  or  from  the  different  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
undulating  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  ought 
to  be  seen.  Under  a  two-inch  power  adapted  to  a  binocular  micro- 
scope,  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  be  studied  most  advantageously. 
I  believe  experiments  may  be  performed  upon  a  tadpole  without 
breaking  the  law,  but  the  experiments  must  not  be  continued  from  the 
tadpole  into  the  frog  stage  of  life.  Before  long  no  doubt  the  wrong 
will  be  redressed,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  frog  will  be 
generously  extended  to  the  tadpole.  Both  frog  and  tadpole  should 
appeal  to  Parliament  and  draw  the  attention  of  all  conscientious  English- 
men to  the  horrors  of  their  position,  and  thus  point  out  the  flagrant  in- 
consistency and  injustice  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

The  circulation  in  the  tadpole  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney (**  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  vol  x,  p.  i,  1862). 
The  animal  should  be  starved  for  a  few  days  before  being  submitted  to 
examination,  in  order  that  the  intestine  may  become  transparent  The 
bramhim  of  the  frog  tadpole  or  young  newt  may  be  examined  in  a  flat 

,  cell  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  by  an  arrangement  ot 
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abes  the  animal  may  be  supplied  with  fresh  water  while  it  remains 
under  observation.  In  pi.  XXII,  fig.  i,  p,  78,  is  represented  a  fomi  of 
cell  which  I  made  many  years  ago  for  a  proteus,  but  a  cell  for  a  newt 
or  other  animal  may  be  made  upon  the  same  plan.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  a  mammalian  animal  may  be 
studied  in  the  thin  membrane  forming  the  wing  of  a  young  bat,  or  in 
the  frienum  of  the  tongue  of  the  human  subject,  by  the  help  of  a 
microscope  designed  by  Dr,  Pritchard  and  described  and  figured  in 
"  The  Microscope  in  Medicine/'  fourth  edition,  pL  XXXVI,  p.  503» 

The  examination  of  the  movements  alluded  to  in  this  section,  may 
be  advantageously  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  binocular, 

SBO.  Of  t lie  Movementi  of  the  Chyte. — For  studying  the  moi^ements 
of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  a  mouse^  rat,  or  young  rabbit  may  be  taken. 
The  animal  should  be  fed  with  a  little  lard  beaten  up  with  a  piece  of 
pancreas  and  a  small  quantity  of  bile,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  pultaceous 
mass  which  may  be  strained  through  rauslin.  About  half  an  ounce  or 
less,  of  the  cream-like  fluid  may  then  be  injected  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
syringe  into  a  flexible  catheter  which  has  been  pasfsed  do^\Ti  the  gullet 
into  the  animaFs  stomach.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  the  creature  should 
be  pithed,  stunned,  or  destroyed  very  suddenly,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
mesentery  with  the  intestine  attached  withdrawn  through  an  aperture  in 
the  alKlominal  walls  and  submitted  to  microscopical  examination  with  a 
low  power. 

301.  Clilarf  HoTemetit  is  not  peculiar  to  animals,  but  is  also  found 
among  |>lantSj  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  existence  of  some  of 
the  lower  forms. 

Upon  certain  surfaces  in  the  higher  animals,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  lower  classes*  we  find  that  the  cells  which  generally  form  the 
outer  protective  covering  of  more  delicate  structures,  are  provided  with 
very  active  vibratile  processes,  or  aliay  which  by  their  movements  create 
currents  often  of  some  considerable  power.  These  movements  are 
sometimes  required  to  promote  the  rapid  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
which  would  injure  delicate  surfaces  if  they  came  in  absolute  contact 
with  thera,  or  for  promoting  a  constant  change  in  the  ^'ater  by  which  the 
animal  is  surrounded.  Cilia  efl'ect  the  latter  object  in  the  ^eater 
number  of  shell  fish,  which  are  stationary  throughout  life,  and  are  not 
provided  with  an  apparatus  for  promoting  a  continual  change  of  the 
fluid  which  bathes  the  surface  of  their  respiratory  organs. 

Ciliary  Moiim  endures  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  death, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  active  bird 
it  ceases  very  soon,  but  in  the  more  slowly  nourished,  cold-blooded 
animals  it  often  lasts  for  many  days  after  death.  Different  forms  of 
ciliary  action  may  be  observed  among  the  different  species  of  infusoria. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  very  fine  spine-like  bodies, 
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the  movements  of  which  seem  to  be  under  voluntary  control,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  cilia.  The  simple  origanisms  of  this  class  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  stopping  the  vibrations,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  vertebrate  animals  ciliary  action  is  quite  independent  of  volition. 
There  is  certainly  no  connexion  between  the  cells  of  ciliated  qnthelium 
and  the  nerves. 

Cells  with  ciliated  epithelium:  in  active  vibration  can  always  be 
obtained  by  scraping  the  back  of  the  tongue  or  fauces  of  the  frog,  toad, 
or  newt  Mucus  is  removed  in  which  numerous  cells  are  found.  The 
thin  glass  cover  must  be  prevented  from  pressing  loo  firmly  by  inserting 
a  small  piece  of  thin  paper  beneath  it.  The  student  may  also  obtain 
very  beautiful  ciliated  epithelium  in  active  vibration  from  the  branchije 
(gills)  of  tlie  oyster  or  mussel.  Some  of  the  cilia  from  the  latter  situa- 
tion are  of  very  considerable  length,  and  occasionally  the  vibration  of  a 
single  cilium  may  be  watched,  in  which  case  tlie  observer  may  demon- 
strate the  interesting  fact  that  movement  occurs  not  only  at  the  base  of 
the  cilium,  but  in  every  part  of  the  vibratile  filament  See  figures  in 
pi.  LI,  p.  196. 

Of  all  the  ciliated  structures,  the  newt's  kidney  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  remarkable.  The  tortuous  uriniferous  tubes  in  the 
upper  thin  portion  of  the  kidney  are  lined  in  theirwhole  length  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  continues  in  active  motion  for  some  time  after  the  re* 
moval  of  the  organ  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  order  to  display  this 
wonderful  object,  we  must  proceed  as  follows  : — After  destroying  the  newt 
by  decapitation,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  laid  open,  and  by  turning  the 
viscera  to  one  or  otlier  side,  the  kidneys  may  be  exposed.  Towards  the 
pelvis,  the  kidney  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  frog  : 
but,  upon  tracing  it  upwards,  it  will  be  found  to  become  gradually 
thinner,  and  to  extend  quite  into  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  animal.  It 
is  this  upper  tliin  part  of  the  kidney  which  shows  the  ciliarj'  motion  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  See  pL  XXXIX,  p.  158,  fig.  8.  A  probe,  a,  is 
represented  in  the  drawing  underneath  that  portion  of  the  kidney  which 
should  be  examined  in  the  microscope.  The  thin  portion  of  the  kidney, 
above  referred  to,  is  to  be  very  carefully  removed  from  the  body  by 
delicatt  manipulation  with  fine  forceps  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  moistened 
with  a  little  water,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with  some  of  the  serum  of  the 
animal,  placed  in  a  large  thin  glass  cell,  and  carefully  covered  with  thin 
glass.  The  cell  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  any  pressure 
upon  the  preparation.  The  secreting  tubes  lie  upon  one  plana,  so  that 
a  tube^  throughout  the  entire  length  of  which  active  ciliary  motion  is  con- 
stantly taking  place,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at 
one  time,  under  a  half4nch  object-glass.  After  ciliary  motion  has  stopped, 
the  cilia  are  with  great  difficulty  distinguished.  Many  of  the  ttibcs  in  the 
lower  thick  part  of  the  kidney  do  not  exhibit  ciliary  action,  perhaps  because 
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the  cells  are  undergoing  degeneration.  I  have  been  able  to  find  tubes 
in  every  stage  of  wasting  in  newts  which  have  been  kept  in  confinemenL 
Ciliated  epithelium  may  be  obtained  from  the  larnyx  and  trachaea  of 
man  by  coughing  violently.  The  vibration  occasionally  continues  for 
some  time  after  the  specimen  has  been  transferred  to  the  glass  shde. 
The  observer  will  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  number  of  cilia  pro- 
jecting from  a  single  cellj  indeed  it  often  happens  that  a  mass  is 
expelled  which  seems  to  consist  of  hundreds  of  long  filaments,  all  in 
active  vibration,  radiating  from  a  common  point. 

Ciliary  action  is,  I  thinkj  due  to  changes  going  on  within  the  cell, 
but  probably  very  intimately  connected  with  the  currents  which  flow  to 
and  from  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter,  and  the  altered  tension  thus 
caused  in  the  cell     Ciliary  motion   is  not  dependent  upon   nen^ous 
action,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  medium.     It 
cannot,   I   think,   be  regarded   as  a  vital  movement,  although   it    is 
probably  due  to  changes  which  are  consequent  upon  vital  phenomena. 
Cilia  consist  of"  formed  mjUerial,"  but  the  bioplasm  passes  into  the  hollow 
base  of  the  cilium,  and  extends  for  some  distance,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  pi  LI, 
p.  196.    In  the  imn>ediate  vicinity  of  ciliated  cells  are  sometimes  observed 
cells  with  open  mouthsjOUt  of  which  mucus  and  various  substances,  formed 
or  secreted  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  pass.     PL  LI,  p.  196,  figs.  6,  7. 
In  the  formation  of  these  products,  nutrient  matter  from  the  blood,  after 
passing  through  the  attached  extremity  of  the  eel!,  is  probably  absorbed 
by  the  living  matter.    At  the  same  time  the  outermost  portion  of  the  latter 
becomes  converted  into  the  peculiar  contents  of  the  cell,  and  thus  the 
formed  matter  which  has  been  already  produced  becomes  pushed  towards 
the  orifice.     I  think  that  the  movements  of  cilia  are  brought  about  by 
a  somewhat  similar  series  of  changes,  in  which  the  bioplasm  or  living 
matter,  usually  termed  nucleus^  plays  the  active  and  most  important  part. 
202.  or  the   MuTciueiiti  of  .Ifluiite  rartU'tci  la  riulds,  and  of  tite 
Vital  TnoYcments  of  itlo|ila>4iii  or  tJvitii^  Hatter. — Robert  Brown,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  made  known  the  fact  that  very  minute  particles  of 
matter,  nonliving  or  living,  suspended  in  water,  exhibited  movements. 
The  particles  which  move  and  vibrate  about  one  another  are  many  of 
them  too  small  to  be  measiu-ed.     In  fact,  when  examined  by  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope  most  of  them  disclose  no  definite  form,  and 
appear  as  minute  dots*     The  movements  of  the  particles  in  question 
have  since  been  known  as  Brownian  or  molecular  movements.     They 
have  been  attributed  to  currents  produced  by  evaporation — to  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  to  external  vibration,  to   "surface  tension,"  and  a 
number  of  other  circumstances  quite  incompetent  to  give  rise  to  them 
in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  occur.     The  subject  has  been  very 
recently  re-investigated  by  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  who,  I  think, 
correctly  attributes  the  movements  to  electrical  disturbance.     I  have 
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myself  many  times  seen,  unquestionably,  electrical  movements  of  par- 
ticles, suspended  in  fluid,  moving  to  and  from  the  sur^ce  of  an  air 
-bubble  included  in  the  fluid.  The  movements  in  question  very  closely 
fifcsembVcd  some  of  the  so-called  molecular  movements,  except  as  re- 
gnrds  their  ^-ery  much  greater  activity.  Professor  Jevons  speaks  of  the 
motion  as  pedttic  fcom  init^tHt^  icapirtg  or  btmnding^  though  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  words  as  kap  and  bound  represent  movements  '^^vf 
far  removed  from  the  «o-called  Brmimian  or  molecular  mtmemmts.  The 
latter  phrase  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  equally  objectionable,  for  the 
term  molecular  cannot  be  adequately  defined,  and  is  constantly  used 
in  very  different  senses  by  those  who  are  most  partial  to  it.  It  is 
applied  to  particles  which  any  one  can  see,  and  to  piu*ely  hypothetical 
particles  existing  only  in  a  physical  imagination,  and  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  "  marhineiy  "  discerned  by  Dr  Tyndall  in  living  beings,  but  which 
no  one  else  has  been  able  to  detect  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
least  objectionable  term  is  Bn^rnhn  mm^^tnmt. 

The  observer,  who  desrres  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  movement^  has  only  to  mix  a  very  small  quantity  of  clay  with  pure 
water  and  examine  a  thin  layer  of  the  mixture  covered  with  very  thin 
glass  under  a  power  magnifying  from  500  to  Soo  diameters.  Stt  Pro- 
fessor Jcvons*  paper  "On  the  Movement  of  Microscopic  Particles 
suspended  in  Liquids**  '("Quarterly  Journal   of  Science*'  for  April, 

1878). 

Absolutely  diflTerent  from  the  constant  vibrations  of  solid  particles 
about  one  another  are  the  definite  continuous  movements  which  charac- 
terise every^  form  of  bioplasm  in  which  no  structure,  no  molecules,  can 
be  seen.  The  mo^^ements  in  ([uestion  are  so  active  in  some  forms  of 
living  matter  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  every^one  who  can  use  a 
microscope.  These  movements  are  at  this  time  inexplicable,  and  are 
peculiar  to  living  matter.  To  call  them  molecular  is  per^'ersely  to  distort 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  for  clearly  these  vital  movements  are  essen- 
tially distinct  from  any  of  the  molecular  movements  kno\m.  If  the 
Brownian  movements  are  molecular,  the  vital  movements  cannot  be 
included  in  that  category.  Vital  movement  may  be  studied  in  amabtE^ 
in  the  mucus  C6t*pusda  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat,  in  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  of  man  and  animals,  in  lymph 
corjjuscles,  pus  corpuscles,  and  in  some  other  particles  of  Hving  matter. 
Let  the  observer  carefully  watch  with  his  o\sn  eyes  and  understanding 
the  movements  of  an  amseba,  and  when  he  is  conversant  with  the 
phenomenon  as  apparent  under  object-glasses  magnifying  from  300  to 
1,000  diameters,  let  him  search  his  books  for  an  account  of  the  changes 
he  has  secn^  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  movement  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  living  organism  is  composed.  He  will  be  suqirised  to 
fmd  that  contemporary  scientific  authority,  backed  by  public  opinion, 
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vouchsafed  to  decree  that  the  movements  are  due  to 
machinery/'  worked  by  **  jelly  guiding  force." 

Diapedtsis, — Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  living  matter  is 
the  capacity  of  squeezing  through  small  openings.  A  body  tbe  ^Viu  ** 
an  inch  in  diameter  may  pass  through  an  opening  or  a  pore  pefhap* 
less  than  the  \f^^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ajid  so  indistinct  that  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  highest  powers  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  as  regards  demonstration.  This  movement  is  effected 
by  a  portion  of  the  mass  extending  itself  beyond  the  rest  so  as  to  form 
a  very  thin  filament  which  moves  into  the  aperture  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  rootlet  of  a  plant  moves  and  extends  itself  amongst  the 
particles  of  soil,  and  pushes  them  aside  as  it  increases  in  diameter  and. 
goes  on  elongating  itself.  The  portion  of  living  matter  reaching  the 
other  end  of  the  aperture  increases  in  extent,  as  the  thin  line  moving 
\Xi  one  direction  gradually  accumulates.  At  last  all  has  passed  through, 
and  the  mass  of  living  matter  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  perhaps,  of 
a  membrane  apparently  destitute  of  pores.  Its  substance  seems  to 
have  been  traversed  by  matter  which  is  certainly  not  fluid  like  water, 
but  more  or  less  viscid,  and  forms  a  coherent  mass  which,  when  sus- 
pended in  fluid,  appears  as  a  well  delined  globule  or  corpuscle.  This 
passing  of  a  corpuscle  through  the  capillary  wall  has  been  termed : — 

Diapaiisis^  a  word  which  comes  from  Am,  and  jn/fote',  to  leap,  dance, 
and  though  often  employed,  it  appears  to  me  to  convey  a  very  wrong 
idea  of  the  phenomena.  Of  late  years  numerous  observers  following 
Cohnheim  have  aflirmed  that  both  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  make 
their  way  through  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  in  inflammation.  The 
phenomenon  is  described  by  many  as  if  it  were  constant,  of  great 
pathological  importance,  and  to  be  proved  to  demonstration  without 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  to  others  it  seems  only  to  occur  occa- 
sionally, to  be  probably  exceptional,  and  of  little  or  no  physiological  or 
pathological  importance, 

I  allude  to  it  here  because  the  student  will  fmd  that  the  supposed 
demonstration  is  due  at  least  in  many  cases  to  an  error  of  obsenation. 
Even  skilled  observers  and  scientific  authorities  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  specimen  which  affords  distinct  evidence  of  the  passage  of  a 
colourless  corpuscle  through  the  vascular  wall  We  may  be  very  easily 
mistakea  In  the  first  place,  there  are  external  to  the  vessels  many 
corpuscles  like  colourless  blood  corpuscles.  One  of  these  lying  over 
or  under  the  vessel  a  little  towards  one  or  other  side,  looks  as  if  it  were 
half  inside  and  half  outside  the  vessel  Secondly,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  capillary  is  slit  or  torn  at  a  particular  spot,  when  not  one 
but  many  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  pass  through  the  aperture. 
Thirdly,  the  bioplasts  of  the  capillary  walls  are  themselves  sometimes 
swollen,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  colourless  blood  corpuscles 
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which  have  just  passed  through  the  capillary  wall  On  the  other  hand, 
any  one  who  studies  carefully  the  vessels,  particularly  of  the  frog,  in 
tissues  in  which  inflammation  has  been  excited,  will  be  struck  by  the 
great  number  of  vessels  which  are  completely  filled  with  colourless 
corpuscles,  though  not  one  can  be  found  w^hich  has  passed  through  the 
vascular  wall  And,  lastly,  I  will  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thin  walled  vessels  of  the  developing  ovum  are  often  found  literally 
choked  with  colourless  corj^uscles,  and  yet  over  a  wide  area  occupied 
by  netw^orks  of  vessels  not  one  of  the  many  millions  of  corpuscles  seen 
has  traversed  the  vascular  wall  Where  pus4ike  corpuscles  are  seen 
outside  the  vessels,  they  result  from  the  enlargement  and  growth  of 
minute  bioplasm  particles  which  are  suspended  in  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  have  passed  with  it  through  the  wall,  ajid  also  from  the  growth  and 
division  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  vessels  and  tissues.  Pus  corpuscles 
were  not  at  an  earlier  period  colourless  blood  corpuscles.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  diafedesis  of  blood  corpuscles  must  be  regarded  as  an  excj?p- 
lional  phenomenon  and  of  little  consequence. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  vital  movements  occurring  in  the 
bioplasm  or  living  matter  of  animals  and  man,  we  naturally  pass  on  to 
that  of  certain  very  active  movements  characterising  certain  plants. 

Sfl3.  fif  ciie  Clrculatloii  In  Uie  Vcft»el«  utA  CeUA^r  e«rt«Jjt  Plants, — 
In  some  plants  the  circulation  of  juices  of  peculiar  character  may  be  very 
easily  seen  with  the  aid  of  low  magnifying  powers.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  this  class  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  sheath  of  the 
bud  of  the  common  India-rubber  plmt  (ficus  elastica)  which  bears  so  well 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  large  cities,  and  grows  notwithstanding  the 
bad  influence  of  gas.  Just  as  the  leaf  is  bursting  a  portion  of  the  red 
sheath  may  be  removed^  and  if  the  thin  edge  be  carefully  placed  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope  under  an  inch  or  half  inch  power,  the  vessels 
with  the  contained  white  fluid  in  motion  will  be  seen.  With  the  aid  of 
the  half  inch  or  quarter  the  observer  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  fluid,  like  that  of  milk,  is  entirely  due  to  the  sus- 
jiension  of  countless  little  globules  like  oil  In  the  case  of  the  India- 
rubber  plant,  however,  these  globules  are  composed  of  highly  >TScid 
material  w^hich  becomes  very  sticky,  and  when  dry,  clastic  It  constitutes 
the  substance  known  as  India-rubber.  In  the  Clitlidonium  ma/us,  a 
common  hedge  plant  in  chalky  districts,  similar  phenomena  may  be  seen, 

Cyc/osf's, — ^The  circulation  or  cyclosis  of  the  contents  of  the  va/Zi- 
srteria^  anacharis^  chara^  and  nitd/a^  may  be  observed  without  any 
difficulty  under  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  inch  object-glass.  In  all  these 
the  movement  is  due  to  the  vital  properties  or  p<nt*crs  of  the  bioplasm 
or  living  matter  which  moves  round  and  round  the  cell ;  the  hard  cell 
wall  preventing  its  escape,  and  rendering  movements  in  a  right  line 
imj>ossibIe. 
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If  the  plant  is  to  be  subjected  to  examination  under  the  highest 
fpowers^  however,  certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  thinnest 
possible  layer  should  be  removed  with  a  thin  but  very  sharp  knife,  from 
the  surface  of  a  young  leaf  of  vallUmria  or  ancuharh^  and  the  two  thin 
pieces  thus  obtained  must  be  carefully  placed  on  the  slide  with  a  drop 
of  water  and  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  glass,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  it  from  pressing  firmly  upon  the  freshly  cut  surface.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  cyclosis  has  entirely  stopped  in  the  cells 
submitted  to  examination,  but  after  the  fragments  of  the  leaf  have 
remained  still  for  a  short  time  the  movement  recommences,  especially 
if  slight  warmth  be  applied ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  especially  in  winter, 
to  place  the  sections  which  have  been  made,  in  water  in  a  small  corked 
glass  tube,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  before  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  examination. 

Facts  of  the  utmost  general  interest  and  importance  may  be  de- 
monstrated in  vatlisneria  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers.  The  stream 
which  moves  round  and  round  the  cell,  and  looks  like  pure  water  under 
a  tw^elfth,  is  really  found  to  include,  if  examined  under  a  ^V  o'"  A^> 
multitudes  of  extremely  minute  and  apparently  spherical  particles,  each 
of  which  is  probably  endowed  with  active  motor  power,  pi.  XLVI,  p.  172, 
figs.  6,  7,  The  green  chlorophyll  masses  are  urged  on  by  the  actively 
moving  particles  of  bioplasm.  One  portion  of  the  active,  colourless, 
moving  matter  is  seen  to  outstrip  another  portion,  amongst  which  it 
graduaily  blends  and  as  it  were  incorporates  itself,  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
outstripped  by  other  portions.  The  direction  in  which  the  contents 
move  round  the  cell  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  pL  LI  I,  p.  200, 

Solid  particles  of  high  refracting  power,  and  easily  seen,  are  often 
suspended  in  moving  bioplasm,  and  appear  to  move  of  themselves, 
while  in  reality  they  are  jierfectly  passive  and  are  but  carried  in  the 
moving  stream.  Sometimes  these  are  formed  from  the  bioplasm  itself, 
sometimes  they  are  foreign  particles,  perhaps  bacteria  or  allied  germs 
which  have  entered  from  without.  Solid  particles  of  various  kinds  may 
be  seen  commonly  enough  embedded  in  the  transparent  moving  bioplasm 
of  the  ordinary  amaeba.  Pus  and  mucus  corpuscles,  and  many  other 
forms  of  bioplasm,  also  contain  extremely  minute  particles,  the  nature 
of  which  has  not  been  positively  determined,  as  well  as  foreign  particles 
which  become  included  by  the  mass  projecting  itself  around  them. 

The  hairs  from  the  flower  of  the  Virginian  spider-wort  ( Tradesmntia 
Virginua)  a  well-known  garden  plant,  growing  in  London  and  large 
cities  almost  as  well  as  in  the  country,  are  beautiful  objects  for  studying 
the  movements  of  the  living  bioplasm  in  the  vegetable  cell.  The  trans- 
parent matter  in  active  movement  contains  many  minute  highly  refrac- 
tive particles,  which  enables  one  to  detect  the  slightest  variation  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  stream  sets. 
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The  moving-  streams  are  very  narrow^  changing  their  din^rtion 
time  to  time,  meeting  some  and  diverging  towards  others,  so  that  aj 
network  of  moving  matter  results,  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  and  in 
part  amongst  the  beautiful  purple  fluid  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the 
cell,  and  gives  its  colour  to  the  hair. 

In  pi  LI  I,  p,  200,  fig*  t,  a  branch  of  Anacharis  alsinastnim  b  repre- 
sented     It  consists  of  long  slender  stems  which  bear  a  series  of  three 
narrow  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  apart    The  leaves  when  full  grown  seldom  exceed  a  length  of  1 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.     Fig,  4  shows  the  irregular  shape  and  position  ] 
of  the  cells  in  one  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant.      The  thickness  of  thcj 
central  part  of  the  leaf  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  such  cells,  but  ail 
the  margin  only  one  layer  exists*      Fig.  2,  represents  one  of  the  hollow  1 
spines  or  hairs  at  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  the  Anacharis.     It  appears 
that  when  the  circulating  corpuscles  arrive  near  the  ajjjcx  of  the  spine 
where  the  cell  wall  is  undergoing  induration,  as  shown  by  a  brovrii  dis*  1 
coloration,  they  do  not  pass  quite  to  the  apex,  but  are  invariably  hurried  1 
across  the  cell,  as  seen  at  ^  in  the  figure*     The  three  drawings  above  | 
referred  to,  have  been  taken  from  Mr,  Wenhara's  paper  **  On  the  Cir-  | 
dilation  in  the  Leaf  Cells  of  Anacharis  Alsinastrum  "  ("  Microscopical 
Journal,"  voL  III,  p.  281). 

In  pL  LII,  fig.  2,  is  represented  a  hair  or  spine  from  the  stalk  of 
Anchusa  paniculata,  one  of  the  Boragineae.  This  is  also  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  W'enham  (**  Microscopical  Journal,"  vol  III,  p,  49).  The 
mode  of  growth  and  circubtion  of  the  corpuscles,  moved  as  I  believe  by 
the  bioplasm,  are  well  showTi.  These  accumulate  and  gradually  become 
converted  into  the  tissue  of  which  the  spine  is  composed  Mr,  Wenham 
well  describes  this  process  as  follows :  a  dense  current  of  corpuscles 
travels  along  one  t^all  of  the  spine  constantly  returning  by  the  opposite 
side  ^,  b.  At  r,  where  the  deposition  occurs,  there  is  a  considemble 
accumulation,  and  at  the  boundary  where  they  are  converted  into  the  | 
substance  of  the  spine  a  number  are  seen  to  be  adherent  Often  in  1 
specimens  of  this  plant  the  deposition  has  been  so  rapid  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  condensation  of  the  component 
corpuscles.  In  these  instances  a  number  of  them  have  been  caught  and 
loosely  enclosed  in  one  or  mort;  cavities,  as  shown  at  </,  d.  The  walls 
of  these  containing  cavities  do  not  possess  a  definite  outline,  because 
they  are  lined  wnth  coqiuscles  in  all  their  different  stages  of  transition. 
The  course  which  the  current  takes  in  some  vegetable  cells  is  indicated  j 
by  the  arrows  in  fig,  3,  after  Dn  BxBnson. 

Vallisneria,  chara,  nitella,  and  anacharis  may  be  kept  without  diffi-  ' 
culty  in  glass  jars  in  our  rooms,  and  Tmdescantia  will  grow  in  pots  out- 
side the  window,  and  flower  freely  even  in  London.     If  pale  or  white- , 
flowered  plants  be  seleaed  for  observation,  the  description  above  given  I 
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will  apply  except  that  instead  of  the  fluid  in  the  cell  being  dark  puq>le 
— it  is  either  very  pale  or  coloi]rle:is. 

But  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  studied  in  a  plant  much  more  widely 
distributed  and  more  easily  obtained  than  any  of  those  above 
mentioned,  the  common  nettle,  Urtka  dioica.  The  cells  of  the  stiff  hairs 
upon  a  young  leaf  generally  show  cyclosis  very  distinctly,  and  the 
movement  may  be  seen  in  the  hairs  of  nettles  grown  in  fern  cases*  In 
the  young  cuticular  cells  movement  may  also  often  be  seen. 

Poiim  Tubes, — ^Of  ail  the  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  micro- 
scope, I  think  the  growth  of  the  pollen  tubes  is  the  most  striking.  If 
ripe  pollen  of  a  lily  be  placed  in  a  little  of  the  clear  viscid  fluid  formed 
upon  the  stigma,  and  covered  with  thin  glass  and  examined  under  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object  glass,  or  higher  power,  the  pollen  tube  may  be  seen 
to  extend  itself  while  at  the  same  time  the  fertilising  particles  susjjended 
in  the  fluid  within  are  seen  in  the  most  active  motion.  This  phenomenon 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  pollen  of  many  plants,  but  that  of  Lilium  auratum  or 
JJUum  specmt4m,  as  was  noticed  by  a  writer,  I  think  in  "Science 
Gossip,"  affords  very  satisfactory  results.  And  now  that  both  lilies  are 
so  common  in  this  country,  and  can  be  well  flowered  in  London,  they 
are  perhaps  the  best  plants  to  obtain  for  this  purpose. 

The  circulation  in  the  cells  of  Vallisneria,  and  the  movements  of  the 
cilia  of  small  animalcules  of  ciliated  cells  under  a  high  power  with  the 
new  binocular  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  p.  15,  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten,  for  the  mind  seems  to  have  realised  the  actual  state 
of  things  occurring  during  the  life  of  the  living  thing,  in  a  manner  which 
before  was  not  possible. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  VITAL  AND  OTHER   MOVEMENTS   OP  LIVING  BEINGF. 


I  propose  now  to  ofler  a  few  general  observations  tipon  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  movements  which  occur  in  living  things,  many  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections,  and  which  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  from  a  jihilosophical  as  well  as  from  a  micro- 
scopical point  of  view» 

Hitherto  many  of  the  movements  occurring  in  li\dng  things  have 
been  referred  to  the  supposed  inherent  property  of  caniracii/iiy^  and 
strange  to  say,  the  very  authorities  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  and  condemning  those  who  attribute  vital  changes  in  things 
living  to  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  force  or  power — vitality^  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  the  movements  taking  place  in  contractile  textures  to 
the  mystical  property  of  amtnutility.  Of  course  they  give  no  definition 
of  contractility,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the 
word.  They  do  not  show  in  what  this  supposed  property  resembles  or 
difl'ers  from  other  properties  supposed  by  them  to  belong  to  primitive 
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matter.  They  do  not  even  state  whether  this  contractility  may  be 
manifested  by  things  non-living. 

By  many  well-known  facts  the  unprejudiced  have  been  convinced 
that  the  difference  between  Hving  and  fwn-living  is  absolute.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  non-itinng  passes  by  gradations  into  the  living  is  not 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  contradicted 
by  facts  of  observation  and  experiment  Though  widely  taught  in 
these  days  the  statement  is  a  false  statement 

Some  very  remarkable  phenomena  which  distinguish  /iving  (rom  non- 
living  matter  may  now  be  observed  under  the  microscope  with  the  aid 
of  high  powers.  There  is  no  department  of  natural  knowledge  in  which 
a  greater  advance  is  to  be  noticed  than  in  this,  and  the  facts  which  have 
been  recently  discovered  enable  us  to  draw  a  sharp  and  well-defined 
hne  between  living  things  and  the  various  forms  of  non-living  matter, 
whether  of  simple  or  of  complex  composition.  If  as  investigation  still 
further  advances  the  facts  already  knowm  are  added  to,  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  recent  researches,  supported  by  new  observa- 
tions and  experiments^ — the  inference  that  vital  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  operation  of  some  agency,  force,  or  power  in  living  matter,  distinct 
from  every  kind  of  physical  force  operating  in  non-living  matter  will  be 
irresistible,  and  will  be  received  as  true,  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  de- 
nunciations and  the  prophetic  announcements  of  material  evolutionists. 

If  the  student  studies  this  question  carefully,  he  will,  I  think,  find 
that  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  account  for  several 
essentially  different  kinds  of  movement  by  one  property,  coniroiUlity, 
Thus  any  tissue  which  alternately  becomes  shortened  or  lengthened, 
gaining  in  one  diameter  what  it  loses  in  another,  is  said  to  be  con- 
tractile, while  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  moves  in  every  conceivable 
direction  is  said  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  same  property*  It  is  not, 
however,  very  easy  to  see  how  two  such  essentially  different  movements, 
as  repeated  acts  of  contraction  and  relaxation  within  a  definite  space,  and 
the  actual  moving  away  of  a  mass  from  one  place  to  another  place,  can 
depend  u[XJn  one  and  the  same  property.  Essentially  different  move- 
ments occurring  in  living  things  really  depend  as  would  be  supf)Oscd 
upon  different  circumstances  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  The 
movements  occurring  in  living  beings  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

I.  Primary  or  Vital  Movements — ^affecting  matter  in  the  iivhtg 
state  only,  as  seen  in  the  amaeba,  white  blood  corpuscle,  and  in  bioplasm 
or  living  matter  generally,  pi.  LIV,  p.  206,  figs,  i,  2. 

3.  Secondary  Movements — the  consequence  of  vital  movements,  or 
of  other  phenomena,  acting  upon  matter  which  is  not  in  a  living  state: — 

a.  Ciliary  Movements. — Probably  due  to  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  fluid  within  the  tissue,  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  fluid 
being  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  bioplasm  1  .r  i;  ving  matter. 
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L  Muscular  Movements, — Due  to  a  disturbance  (electrical  or  other- 
wise) in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  "  contractile  *'  tissue — that  is,  a 
structure  so  disposed  that  its  constituent  particles  shall  be  sus- 
ceptible of  certain  temporary  alterations  in  position,  which  alter- 
ations take  place  in  certain  definite  directions  only. 

c.  Mai'enients  of  Solid  Particles  suspended  in  Fluid  in  Cells,  caused  by 
Currents  in  the  Ftuid^  as  the  pigmentary  matter  in  the  pigment 
cells  of  the  frog. — Due  to  the  motion  of  the  fluid  as  it  passes 
intOi  or  out  of,  the  cell,  through  its  permeable  wall ;  this  movement 
being  dependent  upon  changes  taking  place  external  to  the  cell,  oc- 
casioned by  alterations  in  the  vessels,  and  by  other  circumstances. 

d.  Molecular  Brownian  Movements, — Which  affect  all  insoluble  par- 
ticles, non-living  as  well  as  livings  in  a  very  minute  state  when 
suspended  in  a  fluid  not  viscid 

Of  the  Primary  or  Vital  Movements  occurring  in  Living  Beings. 

This  kind  of  movement  is  peculiar  to  matter  in  the  living  state,  and 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  matter  which  has  not  been  derived  from 
matter  in  a  living  state.  The  movements  cannot  be  imitated*  They  cease 
when  death  occurs,  and  having  once  ceased,  they  cannot  be  caused  to  re- 
appear in  the  same  particles  of  matter.  Excellent  examples  of  vital  move- 
ments are  presented  in  the  common  amoeba  and  many  other  low  fonns 
of  life,  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles^  in  mucus  and  pus  corpuscles,  and  less 
distinctly  in  the  bioplasm  (nuclei)  of  many  tissues  of  the  higher  animals. 

Am(Ebm  can  always  be  obtained  by  placing  a  small  fragment  of  animal 
matter  in  a  wine-glass  full  of  water  and  leaving  it  in  a  light  part  of  the 
room  for  a  few  days,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  introduce  a  few 
61aments  of  the  best  cotton  wool  into  the  water.  The  amsebae  collect 
amongst  the  fibres  and  are  by  them  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the 
ihin  glass  when  placed  on  the  glass  slide  for  examination.  An  imper- 
fect idea  may  be  formed  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  form  of  the 
most  minute  amaebae  by  reference  to  fig.  LI  1 1,  p.  204,  fy%,  5.  Mucus 
corpuscles  in  the  mucus  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  pus  corpuscles,  exhibit  similar 
movements,  fig.  7.  Changes  in  form  may  be  %^tx\  to  occur  slowly  in  the 
bioplasm  of  the  cornea  of  the  frog  and  other  animals.  Soon  after  death 
a  shrinking  or  collapse  of  the  soft  bioplasm  of  all  cells  takes  place,  and 
this  alteration  has  led  to  the  idea  that  many  masses  of  bioplasm  (nuclei) 
He  embedded  in  spaces  or  vacuoles  in  the  tissues.  During  life,  and 
especially  in  the  early  and  more  active  period  of  growth,  the  bioplasm 
or  living  matter  is  continuous  with  the  tissue,  and  the  shrinking  and 
alteration  in  question  are  due  to  changes  which  immediately  follow  the 
death  of  this  living  matter. 

The  bioplasm  of  which  ova  consist  is,  in  many  cases,  the  seat  of 
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active  vital  movements,  which  may  be  studied  without  difficulty.  In  the 
ova  of  the  common  water  snail  {itmnaus  stagnalis)  complete  rotation 
occurs,  and  the  embryo  from  an  early  period  is  covered  with  cilia. 
Changes  in  form  may  be  observed  in  the  ova  of  amphibious  reptiles, 
particularly  ih^  frog  and  nttvL  Those  of  lhe//>t^,  stiMdfa^k^  and  many 
osseous  fishes  axe  particularly  favourable  for  observation  (Ransom). 
The  stickleback  can  be  easily  kept  by  the  microscopist  in  an  aquarimn. 
They  sometimes  breed  in  confinement^-  and  the  sort  of  nest  which  is 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  young  and  guarded  by  the  male,  is  an 
object  of  great  interest. 

The  movements  in  the  bioplasm  of  the  higher  animals  (mucus,  pus) 
can  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  but  it  is  often 
necessary  to  examine  one  particular  corpuscle  very  attentivctyi  for  half 
a  minute  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  changes  in  form  are  so  slow  that 
the  obser\Tr  who  looks  at  the  object  for  the  first  time  cannot  satisfy 
himself  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  movement  at  all  It  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  attempt  observations  of  this  kind  in  an  off-hand,  slap- 
dash  manner.  Those  who  desire  to  have  the  delight  of  pondering  over 
such  changes  will  gladly  find  the  leisure  to  observe  the  facts.  This  is 
just  one  of  tliose  phenomena  which,  having  been  well  seen  once  can 
generally  be  detected  afterw^ards  without  much  difficulty.  Under  the 
sixteenth,  twent)'-fiftb,  or  fiftietli,  the  alterations  in  form  can  be  studied 
very  successfully,  and  there  are  few  things  more  wonderful,  or  which  will 
furnish  more  interesting  matter  for  careful  thought  and  for  valuable  and 
useful  speculation. 

The  movements  I  have  described  in  the  last  few  paragraph s  as  x*itai 
nuyvements  I  regard  as  primary^  and  think  that  the  power  of  movement 
exists  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  which  each  small  ponion  of  the 
moving  mass  is  composed.  It  may  be  to  some  minds  unsatisfactory  to 
attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  influence  of  a  power  of  the  nature  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  do  this  for  the  present, 
than  to  assert  that  these  movements  are  due  to  physical  force,  or  to 
some  '*  machinery  "  of  the  physical  imagination,  considering  that  in  not 
one  single  instance  can  the  phenomenon  be  explained  by  any  known 
laws  of  matter  or  motion.  Every  unprejudiced  person  who  thoroughly 
studies  the  movements  and  carefully  thinks  over  the  facts  of  the  case, 
will,  I  feel  sure,  find  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  without  assuming 
the  existence  oi^/Hmfcr,  which  is  peculiar  and  which  may  fairly  be  called 
vUaly  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  force  or  power  in  nature, 

0/  Gr&wth  and  Multiplkaiion, — Almost  inseparable  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  movements  occurring  in  living  things,  is 
the  study  of  the  operations  by  which  particles  are  added  to  and  often 
lifted  much  above  other  particles  in  the  process  of  ^owUu — a  univct>.il 
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cliaracterisdc  of  things  that  live.  The  obsen-er  who  aims  at  studying  the 
remarkable  and  highly  interesting  phenomena  of  germination,  growth, 
and  multiplication  of  cells  or  elementary  parts  in  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  Vwing  beings,  in  health  and  disease^  will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
investigate  these  processes  in  the  simplest  living  organisms,  where  they 
occur  under  conditions  far  less  complex  than  those  which  obtain  as 
regards  man  and  other  vertebrata.  He  must  exercise  the  utmost  caution 
in  drawing  inferences  from  what  he  does  see  or  rather  thinks  that  he 
sees,  and  he  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  great  and  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  even  distinguished  observ*crs»  with 
regard  to  the  general  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  when,  for 
example,  a  spore  of  common  mildew  begins  to  grow,  or  an  insignificant 
bacterium  gives  rise  to  new  bacteria.  How  then  is  it  likely  that  the 
mode  of  growth,  origin,  and  multiplication  of  some  of  the  highly 
complex  structures  formed  in  man,  especially  in  the  course  of  disease, 
can  be  described  with  anything  like  correctness  and  the  causes  of  them 
fully  explained  to  the  student  ? 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  that  livnng  bacteria  ongiftaU 
in  decomposing  matters,  and  one  who  has  recently  \*-ritten  on  the 
subject  thinks  that  he  has  seen  the  fibriUae  of  muscle  resolve  themselves 
into  such  living  bodies!  It  is  always  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  acceptance  of  obser\'ations  (!)  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pseudo-bacteria,  could 
produce  a  number  of  objects  and  advance  facts  and  arguments  which 
would  probably  fully  convince  any  inexperienced  person  that  there  was 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  bacteria  were  but  the  modified 
particles  of  certain  tissues,  notwithstanding  that,  in  truth,  the  evidence 
entirely  points  the  other  way.  Perfect  looking  bacteria  may  be  pro- 
duced readily  enough  by  gently  warming  over  a  spirit-lamp  a  little  blood 
placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  thin  glass.  From  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  under  these  circumstances  numerous  very  narrow-jointed 
iilamentous  processes  are  seen  to  project,  and  from  their  constant  vibra- 
tion and  molecular  movements  these  might  easily  be  taken  for  hving 
bodies,  pL  LIV,  p.  206,  figs.  4,  6.  Sometimes  they  become  detached 
and  move  about  in  a  manner  much  resembling  certain  forms  of  bacteria. 
At  the  same  time  any  one  familiar  with  investigations  of  this  kind 
would  be  deceived  neither  by  the  general  appearance  nor  by  the  move- 
ments of  these  bodies.  Living  bacteria,  like  other  lining  things,  come 
from  germs  formed  by  pre-existing  living  things,  like  themselves. 

I  The  student  will  learn  many  most  important  facts  by  watching  the 
germination  of  the  common  mildew,  and  studying  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  plant  when  developed  under  difTerent  circumstances^ 
pi  LIV,  p.  206,  fig.  3.  The  student  should  also  study  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  yeast -cells  in  weak  s)Tup,  pi  LIII,  fig.  4.  It  is  ex- 
If,      '         -       Hk      ■•fill  in  f    m-  I 
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ceedingly  instnicri%*e  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  spongioles  of  a  young 
plant  (mustard  seed,  wheat,  mignonette,  or  better,  any  much  smaller 
seed),  as  they  grow  under  the  thin  glass.  Fluid  may  be  constantly 
supplied  according  to  the  plan  described  in  p.  77. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Dr)'sdale  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dallinger,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1877,  and  in  the 
•*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,"  should  be  referred 
to,  and  the  ingenious*  arrangements  adopted  for  maintaining  an  even 
temperature  are  especially  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  intend  to 
institute  original  enquiries  in  this  department 

By  dint  of  a  little  rcally  careful  observation  the  student  will  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  purely  vital  phenomena  from  mere  physical  and 
chemical  change,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  concerning  the  value  of  the 
arbitrary  dicta  of  those  who  persist  in  asserting  that  phenomena  which 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Would  no  other  conclusions  have  afforded  support  to 
the  infallible  views  proclaimed  concerning  what  has  been  termed  unity? 

Of  the  Secondary  Movements  occurring  in  JUving  Beings. 

Ciliary  Moi^attmt  has  been  akeady  referred  to  in  pp.  193,  194,  and 
muscular  contraction  in  p.  189. 

Of  Molecular  Movements, — When  any  solid  matter  in  an  exceed* 
ingly  minute  state  of  division  is  suspended  in  a  limpid  fluid,  ever)'  one 
of  the  minute  particles  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  motion  or 
vibration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  particles.  These  molecular 
movements  have  often  been  mistaken  for  vital  nunmnents.  If  some 
bacteria  deVL'loi>cd  in  any  decomposing  water  be  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture  of  200**  they  are  destroyed,  but  although  quite  dead^  maiecular 
matfements  still  occur.  If,  however,  the  movements  of  the  dead  particles 
be  compared  with  those  of  living  bacteria,  a  great  difference  will  be  dis- 
cerned. Probably  many  movements  of  particles  occurring  in  cavities  in 
crystals  are  of  the  same  nature.     See  p.  255. 

Movements  of  Granules  within  Cells, — The  movement  of  insoluble 
particles  from  one  part  of  a  cell  to  another,  as  occurs  in  the  radiating 
pigment-celb  of  batrachia  (frog,  toad,  and  newt),  is  probably  due  to 
alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  fluid  in  the  caWs,— from  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  to7vards  the  tissues,  Qt  from  the  surrounding  tissue  into 
the  cell.  If  the  capillaries  were  fully  distended,  fluid  would  permeate 
the  walls  of  the  cells  and  would  pass  into  their  cavity^  in  w^hich  case  the 
insoluble  particles  would  gradually  become  diffused  and  would  pass  into 
all  parts  of  the  cell ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  capillaries  were 
reduced  in  diameter,  and  the  lateral  pressure  upon  their  walls  diminished, 
there  would  be,  as  is  well  known,  a  tendency  for  the  fluid  in  the 
surrounding  tis&uc  to  flow  towards  the  vessels  and  pass  iiuo  their  in- 
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terior.  In  this  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cells  would  becoine 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  insoluble  particles  would  become  aggregated 
together,  and  would  collect  in  those  situations  where  there  was  most 
space,  as  in  the  centra!  part  of  the  cell  around  the  bioplasn^.  Moreover, 
in  the  last  case,  the  flow  of  fluid,  which  constantly  sets  towards  the 
bioplasm,  would  be  instrumental  in  drawing  the  particles  in  tliis  same 
direction,  while,  if  the  cell  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  fluid, 
the  currents  would  pass  between  the  particles  without  moving  them. 
Evaporation,  as  it  occurs  after  death,  causes  concentration  of  the  in* 
soluble  particles  towards  the  centre  of  the  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  these  pigment-cells  of  the  frog 
have  been  considered  by  Professor  Lister  to  be  due  to  vital  actions^  and 
he  agrees  with  Wittich  and  others  who  belie\'e  them  to  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Indiratiy^  no  doubt  they  are 
so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  experiments  have  proved  satisfactorily 
that  the  ner\'es  exert  any  direct  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the 
particles  in  these  cells.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nerves  govern  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  influence  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  in  this  indirect  manner  nerves  may  be  said  to 
affect  the  movements  of  the  particles  in  the  cells.  The  reader  will  find 
a  full  account  of  Professor  Listers  experiments,  and  the  arguments 
deduced  from  them,  in  his  paper  **0n  the  Cutaneous  Pigmentary  System 
of  the  Frog,"  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions**  for  1858. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  minute  particles  in  so- 
called  cells  are  seen  in  the  corpuscles  suspended  in  the  saliva  and 
derived  from  the  follicles  of  the  salivary  glands.  These  movements  can 
be  seen  with  a  good  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  but  to  detect  the 
moving  particles  themselves,  an  objective  that  magnifies  upwards  of 
five  hundred  diameters  is  desirable.  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  appearances  seen  under  a  still  higher  power  in  pi.  XLI,  p.  168, 
fig,  4.  The  precise  nature  of  these  moving  particles  is  unknown.  They 
seem  to  be  solid,  and  to  be  very  freely  moving  in  a  fluid  that  cannot  be 
viscid.  They  look  ver)^  like  bacteria  germs,  but  whether  they  are  of  this 
nature  and  are  the  agents  concerned  in  effecting  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  as  invariably  happens  if  a  little  solution  of  starch  be 
held  in  the  mouth  for  a  minute  or  two.  is  not  certain. 
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le  articles  under  this  heading,  with  the  exception  of  those  prepared 
by  Mr,  Sorby,  F.KS.,  have  been  very-  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Surve>'t  and  will,  I  am  sure,  greatly  en- 
hance the  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope. 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  b^M 
done  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  the  examination  of  thin  sections  of  I 
minerals  and  rocks,  but  although  much  has  been  written  on  the  Continent,  I 
and  especially  in  Germany,  our  own  literature  upon  this  subject  is  stiU  I 
but  limited.  Some  valuable  papers  upon  special  branches  of  research  \ 
have,  it  is  true»  been  published  in  this  country,  together  with  one  or  iwo 
of  a  more  general  character,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  English  book  upon  the  ■ 
subject  sufficiently  extended  to  indicate  the  systematic  course  of  exami*  I 
nation  which  it  is  essential  for  the  student  of  petrology  to  pursue.  The  I 
few  following  pages  are  written  rather  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  I 
which  attach  to  the  microscopic  study  of  rocks,  tl\an  to  attempt,  in  the  I 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  lay  down  with  confidence  I 
propositions  which  may  eventually  prove  erroneous.  1 

The  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones^  slates^  shaics^  and  Hme- 
stones  can  easily  be  identified  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  when  a  micro* 
scopic  examination  of  such  rocks  is  resorted  to,  it  is  mainly  for  the 
I)urpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  or  fragments  ofi 
minerals  which,  in  the  absence  of  microscopic  scrutiny,  would  oflen  1 
remain  unnoticed,  but  whose  presence  may,  in  some  cases,  serve  as  1 
a  due  to  the  source  from  which  the  sediment  composing  the  rock  was 
originally  derived,  while  in  some  instances  minute  crystals,  which  have 
subsequently  been  developed  in  the  rock,  are  to  be  discerned  under  a 
high  magnifying  power. 

Microscopic  examination  of  limestones  is  also  useful,  inasmuch  as  | 
many  of  these  are  composed,  to  a  considerable  e?ctent,  of  the  minute 
calcareous  tests  oi  foraminifera^  and  of  other  diminutive  organisms,  and 
instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  fragments  of  sedimentar)^  rocks  lie 
embedded  in  lavas  of  various  ages,  and  a  determination  of  the  geological 
horizon  to  which  such  organisms  may  be  referred,  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  The  remains  of  the  small  organisms  in  limestones 
may  be  rendered  perceptible  under  the  microscope^  either  by  examinarion 
of  a  surface  of  the  rock  by  reflected  light  or  by  grinding  a  smooth  surface 
and  causing  erosion  of  the  rock  with  a  weak  acid,  so  that  the  organic 
remains  are  left  in  relief ;  also,  by  cutting  thm  sections  of  the  rock  and 
examining  them  by  transmitted  light,  or,  if  the  limestone  be  soft  and 
friable,  by  macerating  it  in  water  and  separating  the  small  organisms  hv 
levigation,     ^^  p.  loo. 

It  is  the  examination  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  rocks  whose  ongmal 
structure  has  been  modified  by  jmrtial  or  complete  rearrangement  of  their 
components  by  heat,  whether  derived  from  the  contact  or  proximity  of  | 
eruptive  masses  or  from  other  sources,  that  will  furnish  the  observer  witlt 
many  facts  of  great  interest,  for  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  examine 
a  section  of  any  of  these  rocks  without  discovering  numerous  points  of 
striking  importance,  while  the  polariscope,  p.  220  (besides  its  I'sdue  as 
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an  mstniment  of  investigation),  displays  the  objects  under  conditions  so 
attractive  that  the  obser\'er  often  feels  compelled  to  copy  an  object 
which,  if  seen  by  ordinary  illumination  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  record.     On  drawing  and  engraving  objects,  see  p>  51. 

The  information  to  be  given  in  the  next  few  pages  will  be  most 
conveniently  arranged  under  the  four  heads  : — i.  Requisite  Implements 
and  Materials;  ii.  Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Sections;  iii.  Ejcamina- 
tJon  of  Minerals;  iv.   Exa.mination  of  Rocks. 

3«I4.  RefiuiMlt^  tmitinupniH  ann  JiwLX^r\wX%.—Mkros€ope, — ^A  good, 
strong,  steady  instrument,  with  a  large  stage,  wil!  be  found  most  con- 
venient It  should  be  supplied  with  a  polariscope,  the  analyser  fitting 
over  the  eye-piece  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced.  A 
second  analyser  to  screw  above  the  objective  is  also  useful  at  times, 

I  when  good  illumination  is  important  or  when  it  is  not  constantly  neces- 
sarj'  to  remove  the  analyser.  The  polarising  prism  should  also  be  fitted 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  be  removed  It  ought  to  rotate 
readily  under  the  finger.     It  is  convenient  to  have  the  milled  edge  made 

.  rather  thick,  and  it  should  be  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  easily  found 
and  worked  by  the  hand  while  the  observer*s  eyes  are  otherwise 
occupied.  Low  power  objectives,  such  as  the  tuta-inch^  one-and-a-half 
inch,  and  one-inch,  are  the  most  generally  useful  for  the  examination  of 
rock-sections.  A  higher  power  than  the  quarter-inch  is  seldom  wanted. 
Objectives  with  small  angular  aperture  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 

I  possess  great  penetration.     The  microscope  should  be  provided  with  a 

■  neutral-tint  reflector,  or  with  a  camcra-lucida  for  dramng  the  outlines 
of  objects  (p.  33,  pi.  XVII,  figs.  4  and  5),  while  a  movable  needle  fitted 
in  the  eye-piece  will  be  found  useful  for  registering  points  when  filling 
in  the  details.  It  is  important  that  the  microscope-stage  should  rotate 
concentrically. 

A   huiiseye  condenser  or  other  good  means  of  illuminating  opaque 

r  objects  is  also  necessary.  A  shallow  metal  or  pasteboard  tray  with  a 
hole  cut  in  it  serves  to  protect  the  stage  of  the  microscope  from  emery 
mud  and  dust  when  unfinished  sections  are  being  examined.  An 
ordinary  gbss  stage-plate  with  a  deep  fiange  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  p.  72^  pi.  XXI,  fig.  i,  p.  76, 

A  common  pockei-lcfis  is  essential,  as  by  its  means  minerals  may 
frequently  be  identified  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  when  viewed 
under  higher  magnifying  powers.  I'his  is  especially  ihe  case  with  opaque 
minerals  and  those  which  possess  a  high  metallic  lustre. 

A  dip  lens.  This  lens  which  is  figured  on  pi  LV,  p.  212,  fig.  i, 
will  be  found  most  convenient  for  examining  hand  specimens  of  rocks, 
as  by  its  use  both  hands  are  left  at  liberty,  the  one  to  hold  the  specimen 
and  the  other  to  use  a  graver  or  knife  for  scratching  and  testing  the  hard- 
ness of  minerals.     The  lens  should  not  be  of  less  than  au  mc\v\tv^CiCO&, 
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The  spring  dtp  should  fit  the  nose  comfortablj  but  fomly.  The  omly 
care  required  in  its  use  is  to  avoid  aittttig  or  puocttxring  llie  nose  when 
using  a  knife  upon  a  hard  mukeiaL  There  is,  howefer,  but  little  risk  of  this, 
and  the  danger  may  be  obmted  diher  by  using  a  sharp  hook-sha|ied 
f >oiru,  so  that  the  stroke  is  made  from,  instead  of  tow^uds,  tJic  nose,  or 
by  employing  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  but  one  vhkh  has  about  an  inch 
and  ahalf  focal  distance  is  the  most  useful  This  littk  clip  may  be  im- 
proved upon  by  arranging  it  so  that  it  will  carry  ^'arious  lens^.  The 
one  which  I  first  devised  was  made  by  Mr*  Baker,  of  Holl>om,  A  watch- 
maker^s  loup  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  to  hold  it  well  in 
front  of  the  eye  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  requires  some  practice. 

IVire  gauz  f.     Wlien  these  are  not  used  there  is  some  risk 

of  knocking  sj  \o  the  eyes  when  chipping  venr  hard  rocks. 

A  knife  with  a  good  hard  point  for  scratching  minerals.     A  pair  of 
large ///r/j  for  crushing  off  small  iiagmeiits  of  stone,     A  «iur  iiU 

and  some  bUni^pipe  apparatus  w-ill  also  be  liecessary  for  the  ,  Ary 

examination  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

A  imali  hammer  with  one  end  square  and  flat  and  the  other  end 
chisel-shaped  is  necessary  for  flaking  off  chips  from  rocks  and  minerals. 
A  small  CQld-ckisd  or  for  very  soft  rocks  a  broad  carpettiet^s  <kisd  will 
be  found  useful  The  chips  struck  off  for  grinding  into  sections 
should  lie  as  thin  and  Hat  as  possible,  and  it  is  better  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  careful  chipping,  in  order  to  get  a  thin  flake,  than  to  expend 
much  time  in  grinding  down  a  thick  one. 

A  f^rindiftg  iaiht.  There  are  various  patterns  of  machines  suitable 
for  grinding  sections  of  rocks.  Tliose  worked  by  a  treadle  arc  roost 
generally  approved  of  Machines  of  this  description  devised  by  Mr,  J. 
E  Jordan,  of  the  ** Mining  Record"  office,  are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Johnson,  ( irafton  Street,  Soho.  Small  machines,  to 
be  worked  by  hand,  are  now  made  in  Germany,  and  may,  I  believe,  be 
procured  of  R.  Fuess,  46,  Wasserthor  Strasse,  Berlin.  Some  of  tlie 
German  petrologists  prefer  to  grind  their  sections  by  hand  upon  a  cast- 
iron  plate  charged  with  coarse  emery,  and  to  finish  in  the  same  way 
upon  a  plate-glass  slab,  upon  which  fine  emery  is  smeared,  the  whole 
jiroccss  being  performed  without  any  special  mechanical  appliance.  It 
is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  prepare  sections  of  hard  rocks  without 
a  suitable  machine.  In  the  grinding  machines  the  work  is  performed 
either  by  a  revolving  leaden  disc,  which  is  smeared  wnth  emery  powder 
and  water,  or  by  a  prepared  disc  made  of  corundum  or  emery  fiowder 
held  together  by  some  binding  material.  The  discs  or  lajjs  have  a 
tendency  to  wear  into  hollow  ruts,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  grind 
equally  over  every  part  of  the  lap,  VV'hen  these  hollows  become  deep  a 
new  lace  should  be  turned  on  the  lap,  or  a  fresh  one  should  be  cast. 
T'he  best  cmer}*  to  use  on  these  laps  is  that  known  as  No.  i,     Slitting 
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^oTscs  for  sawing  thin  slices  of  rock  are  supplied  with  these  machines. 
The  discs  are  of  iron  and  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  charged  with  diamond 
dust;  brick-oil  or  some  other  lubricant  being  used  to  diminish  the 
friction  when  cutting.  Some  skill  is,  however,  needful  in  order  to  charge 
the  disc  properly.  The  piece  of  stone  to  be  ground  is  to  be  cemented 
with  Waller's  wax  or  red  cement  in  a  small  metal  cup,  and  the  right 
i  degree  of  pressure  must  be  maintained  between  the  stone  and  the  disc 
f  while  the  operation  is  being  carried  on,  during  which  time  the  constant 
application  of  the  lubricant  is  needful  It  is,  however,  much  cheaper 
and  always  much  less  troublesome  to  get  slices  cut  by  a  lapidary,  when 
slices  are  really  requisite ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  good,  well- 
selected  chip  answers  every  purpose,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  section  in  a  given  direction  through  a  rock,  or 
parallel  to  some  particular  face  of  a  cr^'stal, 

A  brms  sidd  is  required  upon  which  to  finish  the  grinding  of  the  sec- 
tions.   This  should  be  perlectly  flat.    A  slab  of  plate-glass  will  also  answer. 
A  small  cup  or  box  with  a  litt!e  scoop  or  strip  of  tin  or  cardboard, 
for  fine  flour-emer)^  should  be  provided. 

A  chuck-boUh,  The  construction  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  pi*  LV,  p.  212,  fig.  5,  It  is  to  hold  water  for  moistening 
the  emery^  on  the  brass  slab. 

Cork  forceps.     These  are  very  useful  for  firmly  holding  hot  slabs  of 
plate-glass.     They  may  easily  be  made  out  of  a  large  cork  and  an  old 
■  pair  of  compasses  as  represented  on  pL  LY,  fig.  6. 
\      An  irmi  tripod^  and  an  iron,  a  bniss,  or  a  copper  plate  to  rest  on  the 
top.     Upon   this,  phte-glass   slabs   and   slips,  &c,  are  warmed  by  a 
Bunsen's  gas  jet,  or  by  a  small  spirit-lamp  placed   beneath.     See  pi. 
XXIII,  p.  48.  fig.  I. 
I        Watch  glasses  for  holding  turpentine,  &c,  for  baths. 
'       A  crochet  medic  (lifting  needle)  pi.  LV,  fig,  4,  with  the  hook  filed  off, 
or  a  knitting  needle,  will  be  useful  for  lifting  sections  from  the  bath, 

A  penknife  blade  f\xG:dm  a  short  handle  for  scraping  away  Canada 
balsam,  &Cn  pi  LV,  fig.  2. 

A  three  edged  scraper  shaped  like  ?\g,  7,  pL  LV,  is  also  useful  for 
removing  balsam  round  the  edges  of  covered  preparations  as  it  requires 
_,to  be  cleaned  less  frequently  than  a  single  edge. 

I  A  piece  of  stout  wire  (pushing  bar)  pi.  LV,  fig.  3,  with  one  end  flat- 
tened, or  a  small  flat  strip  of  metal,  for  pushing  the  section  off  its  slab. 
This  and  the  lifting  needle  may  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  stout  wire 
about  ?i\e  inches  long,  one  end  being  sharpened  and  the  other  flattened. 
This  small  implement  will  answer  perfectly  well  and  will  require  no 
handle. 

A  writing  dianwnd  for  marking  slides  as  soon  as  the  object  is  covered, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  risk  of  any  mistake  in  the  labelling  ci^  ^J^(^ 
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section  ;  useful  also  in  the  event  of  the  label  becoraing  detached,  pi  XX, 

p.  54.  fig-  «^ 

A  smaU pair  offoneps. 

Old  Canada  balsam  ;  the  older  the  better. 

Nav  Canada  balsam  in  a  wide-mouthed,  g!ass<apped  battle  with  a 
gloss  rod  for  dropping. 

Bcmol^  in  a  stoppered  bottle.     Turpmtim.     Paraffine, 

Plate-glass  slabs^  about  \  inch  thick  and  2  inches  square.  The  edges 
should  be  roughly  ground  before  they  are  used.  Ordwary plate-glass  slips 
3  inches  by  i  inch.     Thin  glass  cat'ers^  ranging  up  to  |  inch  diameter. 

Pags  and  dusters. 

SGIt.  An  nakJn^  Srctlotis  of  Rorku  and  CryAt^n** — Com[)aratively' 
little  can  be  learned  of  the  structure  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  Uie 
examination  of  fractured  surfaces  by  reflected  light.  Flat  polished  sur- 
faces show  very  much  more,  but  nearly  all  the  important  facts  can  only 
be  observed  by  examining  thin  sections  by  transmitted  light.  What  is 
really  requisite  is  to  have  portions  sufBciently  thin,  flat,  and  smooth  to 
transmit  light.  In  some  cases  fragments  of  dear  minerals  may  be 
broken  thin  and  flat  enough  to  show  certain  facts  very  well,  when 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam ;  and  in  this  manner  we  may  easily  study 
the  fluid-cavities  in  quartz,  or  the  stnicture  of  such  rocks  as  obsidian 
and  pitch'Stonc.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
carefully  prepared  thin  sections.  The  details  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring these  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  mechanical  means 
at  the  disposal  of  each  person,  and  much  time  may  be  saved  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  such  a  general  account  as  may 
be  used  by  any  one  who  has  not  machinery  at  command,  premising  that 
it  w^ill  be  easy  to  modify  it  in  detail,  according  to  the  facilities  which 
each  may  possess  for  employing  more  expeditious  methods. 

In  collecting  specimens  for  examination,  I  find  it  convenient  to 
break  off  portions  from  the  rock  as  flat  and  thin  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  be  ground  down  at  once ;  for  otherwise  it  may  be  requisite  to 
saw  off  portions  with  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  by  means  of  a  stnight 
toothless  saw  of  sheet-iron  with  emery.  Having  made  the  specimen  of 
a  convenient  size  and  form,  with  one  side  flat,  this  must  be  ground 
down  perfectly  level  and  dressed  off  very  smooth,  I  usually  avoid 
using  any  polishing  powder,  since^  if  it  were  to  work  into  cracks  or 
cavities,  it  would  be  far  more  objectionable  than  any  slight  want  of 
polish.  If  we  attempt  to  grind  down  the  surface  on  such  a  stone  as 
should  be  used  to  finish  off,  very  much  time  would  be  lost,  and  it  is 
therefore  best  to  use  a  series  of  stones  of  incTeasing  fineness.  I  ha\^ 
generally  used  first  fine  emery  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  then  a  kind  of 

•  For  the  first  part  of  Scaion  265,  as  far  as  p.  214*  I  have  to  thank  tny  fnend, 
Mr.  H.  C.  SoiUy,  F.R.S.,  who  very  kindly  prepared  it  spcdaUy  for  tkb  wofk. 
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stone  known  by  marble  workers  as  "  Congleton  ; "  after  that  a  soft 
piece  of  Water-of-A>T  stone,  and  finally  finish  off  on  a  very  hard  and 
fine-grained  piece  of  the  same  kind  However,  since  it  may  be  difficult 
to  procure  such  stones,  a  flat  slab  of  fine-grained  marble,  or  different 
kinds  of  slate  raay  be  used.  What  is  wanted  is  to  finish  off  the  surface 
so  as  to  be  free  from  scratches  and  almost  polished,  with  the  hardest 
and  the  softest  portions  ground  down  to  the  same  level  If  not  dressed 
smooth  by  slow  grinding,  the  hard  portions  will  stand  out  in  relief;  and 
when  the  section  is  finished,  the  soft  parts  may  be  all  ground  away 
before  the  hard  are  sufficiently  thin,  and  the  structure  oC  the  rock  may 
be  quite  misunderstood.  Having  duly  prepared  one  flat  surface,  it 
should  be  fastened  down  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  Canada  balsam. 
This  should  be  kept  hot  until  it  is  so  hard  as  to  be  Just  britde  when 
cold.  1  find  it  best  to  remove,  time  after  time,  a  small  piece,  until  it 
has  become  so  hard  that  when  cold,  it  can  be  rubbed  to  powder 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  piece  of  stone  should  be  made 
hot,  but  no  hotter  than  needful,  so  that  liquid  may  not  be  expelled  from 
the  fluid-cavities,  and  balsam  should  be  spread  over  the  flat  surface,  and 
kept  hot  for  a  while,  which  penetrates  into  the  soiter  parts  and  hardens 
them.  Before  fixing  the  specimens  on  the  glass,  it  is  well  to  remove 
this  balsam,  and  fasten  it  down  by  that  on  the  glass.  1  find  it  much 
the  best  to  use  square  pieces  of  glass*  The  usual  3-inch  by  1  glasses 
are  very  unsuitable  for  the  piu-pose ;  since  they  are  much  too  long  in 
one  direction,  and  too  short  in  the  other.  I  use  glasses  ig-inch  square, 
and  generally  make  sections  about  i  inch  square,  which  is  a  very 
suitable  size.  Since  the  section  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
glass,  care  should  be  taken  in  grinding  down  not  to  scratch  the  glass. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  fastening  small  bits  of  sheet  zinc  at  each  comer 
with  balsam,  and  grinding  the  stone  with  emery  until  they  all  come 
flat  down  on  the  plate.  The  stone  is  then  equally  thin  all  over ;  and 
having  removed  the  bits  of  zinc  it  must  be  further  ground  down  on  the 
stones  until  of  the  proper  thickness,  and  the  upper  surface  finished  off 
in  the  manner  already  described.  The  thickness  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  rocL  If  coarse-grained  and  connx)sed  of 
comparatively  transparent  minerals,  x^^h  of  an  inch  may  not  be  too 
thick,  whereas  some  very  fine-grained  and  opaque  rocks  should  be  nol 
above  tqW^*^  ^^  ^^  inch.  Of  course  it  is  requisite  so  to  grind  them 
down  as  not  to  break  up  or  disturb  tJie  different  constituents ;  and, 
since  some  parts  may  be  yqtj  hard  and  some  very  soft,  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  perfect  sections  unless  they  are  slowly  ground  down  on  a 
fine-grained  stone,  which  may  gradually  wear  away  the  hardest  parts 
without  injuring  the  softest.  After  having  finished  the  section  I  find  it 
often  better  to  keep  it  some  time  before  I  mount  over  it  a  thin  glass 
cover^  in  order  that  the  balsam  may  become  quite  hard.     I  then  melt 
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some  balsam  at  a  gentle  beat  on  a  thin  glass  a>ver  of  proper  i^wa 
ju.Ht  before  I  place  it  on,  I  wet  the  surface  of  the  section  with  a  drop  of 
turpentine,  which  soaks  into  the  pores  so  as  to  make  it  more  trax^- 
parent,  and  renders  it  much  easier  to  ^ten  down  the  glass  without  any 
bubbles.  This  must  be  done  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  not  to  cause 
the  section  to  break  up  by  melting  the  balsam  which  holds  it  fast  to  the 
glass  plate. 

Sections  of  very  soft  rocks,  which  would  easily  break  up  in  water, 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  hardening  them  with  balsam. 
They  should  be  first  soaked  witli  turpentine,  and  then  with  soft  balsam, 
and  kept  hot  until  quite  hard. 

^Ve  may  modify  the  above  plan  with  advantage  in  preparing  sections 
of  such  hard  minerals  as  quartz.  If  ground  down  With  emery  and 
water,  deep  scratches  are  produced^  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  remove 
them  by  means  of  the  softer  stones.  This  may  be  avoided  by  using 
fine  emery  paper,  held  flat  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  After  grinding 
down  to  nearly  the  proper  thickness  with  emery  and  water,  common 
English  flour-emery  paper  may  be  used,  which  soon  removes  the  deep 
scratches ;  and  afterwards  the  surface  may  be  almost  polished  by  using 
the  finest  French  emery  paper  employed  in  preparing  steel  plates  for 
engraving  ;  a  perfect  polish  can  then  be  easily  given  by  means  of  rouge 
on  parchment  Crystals  of  salts  soluble  in  water  may  also  be  ground 
down  and  dressed  smooth  on  emer)*  paper,  and  finally  polished  with 
rouge  in  the  same  manner ;  but  in  many  cases  they  may  be  examined 
without  this  preparation,  and  may  be  listened  on  glass  with  balsam. 
Some  arc  decomposed  by  contact  with  balsam,  and  must  be  kept  dry  in 
small  covered  cells ;  others  may  be  mounted  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  same  salt,  when  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  liquid  enclosed  in  the 
fluid-cavities ;  and  when  very  small  they  may  be  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  or,  if  that  be  objectionable,  in  castor  oil 

Sometimes  the  structure  of  a  rock  or  other  mineral  substance  may 
lie  studied  to  great  advantage  by  grinding  it  to  a  suitable  shape, 
moderately  thick  and  flat,  fixing  one  side  to  glass  with  balsam,  and 
acting  on  the  other  with  a  dilute  acid.  If  one  part  is  soluble  and  the 
other  not  acted  on,  some  valuable  facts  may  be  learned.  As  an 
example  I  refer  to  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  which  has  lately  attracted  so 
muclt  attention.  One  part  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  other 
of  siliceous  minerals  insoluble  in  diluted  add  ;  and  when  the  former  is 
dissolved  a  most  beautiful  and  minute  structure  may  be  seen,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  minute  tubes  and  other  open  spaces  filled  with  the 
insoluble  minerals. 


For  the  directions  on  preparing  sections  which  follow^   I  am   in- 
debted to  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Rutlcy,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who 
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has  had  very  great  experience  in  the  preparation  of  specimens,  and  has 
been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  notes  for  this 
edition  of  *'  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope.*' 

In  removing  chips  from  minerals,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
sections,  the  size  of  the  chip  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  specimen  ;  and,  in  the  case  ot  small  crystals,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  cement  one  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  a  slab  of  plate 
glass,  and  then  carefully  to  grind  down  the  crystal  until  a  section 
parallel  to  that  foce  is  procured.  The  size  of  chips  taken  from  minerals 
is  also  frequently  restricted  by  cleavage  planes,  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  s[>lit  off  pieces  parallel  to  diflferent  directions  of  cleavage 
and  to  note  any  differences  which  such  sections  may  present  under  the 
microscope.  A  pair  of  cutting  pliers  with  strong  jaws  will  often  prove 
serviceable  in  removing  pieces  of  mineral  without  damaging  the 
specimen,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
hammer  dislodges  crystals  from,  or  even  destroys,  a  good  sfjecimen.  ll 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  hammer  as  much  as 
possible  when  dealing  with  cabinet  specimens  of  minerals.  Cabinet 
specimens  of  most  rocJts  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  improved  than  damaged 
by  a  little  judicious  chipping,  especially  if  the  specimens  be  good-sized 
o^es.  Where  rocks  present  any  schistoze  structure  or  any  tendency  to 
cleave  in  a  given  direction,  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  procure  a  thin  and 
tiseful  chip  parallel  to  this  direction.  It  is  often  interesting  to  make 
two  or  more  sections  from  a  rock  which  possesses  a  fissile  structure : 
one  parallel  with  the  cleavage,  the  lamination,  or  foliation,  and  others  in 
directions  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  these  planes.  Soft  rocks  often 
disintegrate  very  readily  during  grinding,  and  it  is  then  impossible  at 
times  to  procure  sections  without  previously  subjecting  the  chip  to  a 
hardening  process.  Soft  rocks  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  coherent  by 
steeping  thin  chips  of  them  in  a  mixture  of  Canada  balsam  and  benzol, 
or  in  a  limpid  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol.  A  chip,  if  first  steeped  in 
turpentine  and  then  dipped  in  Canada  balsam  and  slowly  dried,  is  also 
frequently  rendered  sufficiently  coherent  to  yield  a  good  section. 
Where  these  methods  fail  another  plan,  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Arthur  Phillips,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  This  consists  in  cutting  an 
ordinary  glass  slip,  3  inches  by  i,  into  three  parts.  One  surface  of  the 
chip,  previously  ground  smooth  and  prepared  by  one  of  the  above 
methods,  should  then  be  firmly  stuck  by  Canada  balsam  to  the  little 
square  of  glass,  the  other  side  of  the  glass  bt^ing  also  cemented  to  an 
ordinary  thick  plate-glass  slab,  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  held 
during  grinding.  This  treatment  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  section  from  the  glass  on  which  it  is  ground  The  square  of  glass 
carr)nng  the  section  should  then  be  removed  from  the  lower  slab  by 
gently  warming  it,  and  it  should  next  be  cemented  to  an  ordinary  glaas 
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slip  and  covered  in  the  usual  way.  It  is,  of  course,  best  to  procure  a 
section  the  full  size  of  the  little  square  of  glass,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  marginal  portions  of  the  glass  square  which  usually  become 
scratched  and  ground,  should  then  be  hidden  by  painting  a  frame-work 
of  Brunswick  black  over  the  disfigured  area.  In  grinding  hard  rocks 
(and  most  eruptive  rocks  are  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  the  process  wdl) 
the  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :■ — 

Method  of  Pr^aring  a  Sat  ion  of  Hard  or  Moderately  Hard  R&ck^ — 
Select  that  portion  of  the  specimen  which  apj^ars  most  likely  to  show 
|)oints  of  interest.  Remove  as  thin  and  as  broad  a  flake  as  possible 
from  that  portion  of  the  specimen  by  a  sharp  blow  with  a  small  dressing 
hammer  or  by  means  of  a  chisel.  Set  either  the  original  si_»ecimen  or 
its  label  aside  until  the  first  stage  of  grinding  is  completed,  and  a  label 
affixed  to  the  glass  slab  to  which  the  chip  is  attached.  Take  a  brush, 
an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  dip  it  in  water  and  then  dip  it  into  some 
No,  I  emery  powder :  with  this  smear  the  leaden  lap  of  the  grinding 
lathe:  set  the  lathe  in  motion,  and  then  press  the  chip  upon  the 
revolving  lap  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  or  mth  the  forefinger 
and  middle  finger.  At  first  the  chip  will  probably  be  jerked  away,  but 
a  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  hold  it  firmly ;  as  the 
lap  becomes  dry  re-charge  it  wi\k\  more  emery  and  waten  Wii>e  the 
chip  clean  and  examine  it  occasionally,  and,  when  a  sufficiently  good 
surface  is  obtained,  give  it  a  final  wipe,  taking  especial  care  that  no 
particles  of  the  coarse  emery  are  left  adhering  to  it. 

The  next  appliance  required  is  the  brass  grinding  plate,  or  a  plate- 
glass  slab  about  6|-i  by  4)^  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  finest  flour- 
emery  should  be  procured  and  the  chuck-bottle  must  be  filled  with  water. 
Some  of  the  emery  should  be  scooped  up  and  laid  on  the  grinding  slab 
and  water  jerked  or  chucked  on  to  it  from  the  bottle  ;  the  roughly  ground 
surface  of  the  chip  of  rock  should  now  be  placed  on  the  slab  and  the 
grinding  carried  on  by  hand  ivith  a  circular  motion,  the  operator  taking 
care  to  grind  equally  over  every  part  of  the  plate.  If  this  jjrccaulion  be 
neglected  the  plate  will  soon  cease  to  have  a  true  surface  and  will  then 
be  useless.  The  grinding  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  of 
rather  larger  dimensions,  as  the  emery  mud  gradually  works  over  llic 
edges  of  the  plate.  The  chip  should  from  time  to  time  be  wiped  with 
a  rag  which  has  been  kept  free  fi'ora  cairse  emery,  and  wlien  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  flat  surface  is  procured  the  grinding  may  be  discontinued 
The  next  step  is  to  light  a  Bunsen's  gas  jet  or  a  spirit  lamp  and  to  place 
it  beneath  a  metal  plate  supported  by  a  tripod.  Take  a  plate-glass  slab 
about  two  inches  square  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness 
(the  edges  should  be  roughly  ground  so  that  they  wnll  not  cut  the  fingers), 
place  it  upon  the  metal  plate  and  lay  upon  it  a  crumb  or  two  of  old 
Canada  balsam,  the  older  the  better.    The  chip  of  stone  should  also  be 
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laid  upon  the  hot  plate  with  its  unground  surface  downwards.  As  soon 
as  the  balsam  on  the  glass  slab  becomes  viscid  (it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil)  the  chip  of  stone  should  be  quickly  lifted  and  placed  with  its 
smoothly-ground  surface  on  the  balsam  —the  glass  slab  should  be  tlien 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  hot  plate.  Liken  up  with  the  cork  forceps  and 
placed  upon  a  wooden  slab  or  a  piece  of  thick  millboard.  The  chip 
should  then  be  firmly  pressed  down  on  the  glass  slab  with  the  ends  of 
the  corks  on  the  forceps  or  with  an  ordinary  w^ine-cork,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  balsam  begins  to  set,  the  under  surface  of  the  slab  should  be  looked 
through  in  order  to  see  whether  the  adhesion  of  the  chip  is  j^erfect,  if 
not,  any  air  bubbles  may  usually  be  expelled  by  moving  the  chip  about 
in  a  rotatory  manner,  heavy  pressure  being  applied  at  the  same  time* 
The  slab  with  the  chip  affixed  should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
quite  cold,  and  a  small  label  or  number  should  be  gummed  on  the  back 
of  the  slab,  and  in  one  corner,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  the 
chip.  The  original  specimen  from  which  the  chip  was  taken,  and  its 
label,  may  then  be  replaced  in  the  collection.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  completion  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  slab  with  its  chip  may  be  put 
by  until  a  future  time,  or  the  second  stage  of  operation  may  be  com- 
menced. 

The  lap  of  the  grinding  lathe  is  to  be  again  charged  with  No.  i 
emery  and  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  lathe  is  set  in  motion  the  chip 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  lap,  the  fingers  holding  the  edges  of  the  glass 
slab.  The  glass  slab  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  in  a 
position  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  lap.  Practice  will  decide  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  may  be  conveniently  imparted  by  the  hands. 
The  labour  may  sometimes  be  lightened,  if  the  stroke  of  the  machine 
be  too  high,  by  standing  upon  a  low  stool  an  inch  or  two  in  height. 
The  chip  should  occasionally  be  wiped  with  a  rag  or  washed  in  water 
to  see  what  progress  is  being  made.  As  soon  as  it  is  ground  to  about 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or  thick  note  paper  the  process 
should  be  discontinued,  the  chip  and  its  slab  carefully  freed  from  all 
traces  of  coarse  emery,  and  grinding  upon  the  brass  skib  with  fine  flour 
emery  must  be  again  resorted  to.  Jn  the  very  latest  stages  of  grinding 
a  few  drops  of  paraffine  mil  be  found  ser\iceable,  the  section  then  work- 
ing more  smoothly  and  with  but  little  friction,  and  thereby  lessening 
the  danger  of  stripping  out  small  imbedded  crystals  or  of  otherwise  dis- 
integrating the  section.  In  these  later  stages  the  section  should  be 
frequently  examined  under  the  microscope,  being  previously  wiped,  and 
the  upper  surface  moistened  with  water  or  turpentine  in  order  to  increase 
its  translucency.  The  stage  of  the  microscope  should,  during  these 
examinations,  be  protected  by  a  small  tray  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  the  hole 
corresponding  with  the  aperture  in  the  stage  but  being  less  in  diameter. 
A  glass  stage  plate  with  a  deep  flange  wiU  also  answer  this  purpose. 
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The  ultimate  thickness  of  the  section  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
translucency  of  the  rock  or  mineral  or  upon  the  points  which  it  may  be 
considered  most  necessary  to  elucidate.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  the  second  stage  of  operations^  and  it  is  often  convenient 
to  leave  the  section  in  this  condition  so  that  reagents  may  be  appliedi 
should  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  component  minerals,  &c. 

The  third  and  last  stage  consists  in  scraping  away  all  hard  balsam 
around  the  margin  of  the  section  and  again  placing  the  slab  on  the  hot 
plate  until  the  balsam  which  holds  the  section  is  quite  viscid.  WTiile  this 
heating  process  is  going  on  the  following  apparatus  should  be  conveni- 
ently arranged : — Cork  forceps^  pushing  bar,  lifting  needle,  knife  or 
scraper.  A  watch-glass,  half-full  of  turpentine  and  standing  in  the  lid 
of  a  pill-box  or  other  support.  New  Canada  balsam,  clean  glass  slip, 
clean  glass  cover,  small  forceps. 

When  the  balsam  is  perfectly  viscid,  remove  the  slab  from  the  hot 
plate  with  the  cork  forceps,  holding  the  forceps  firmly  in  the  left  hand. 
Take  the  pushing  bar  in  the  right  hand  and  with  it  cautiously  push  or 
slide  the  section  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  slab  into  the  watch-glass 
containing  the  turpentine.  This  little  turpentine  bath  should  then  be 
carefully  heated,  as  by  this  means  the  balsam  which  adheres  to  the 
section  is  perfectly  dissolved.  A  drop  of  new  Canada  balsam  should 
next  be  placed  on  the  glass  slip.  The  section  should  then  be  lifted  with 
great  care  by  means  of  the  lifting  needle,  it  being  allowed  to  adhere  by 
one  of  its  flat  sides  to  the  side  of  the  needle,  and  it  should  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  glass  slide  and  gently  let  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  balsam.  The  slide  should  be  slightly  warmed,  another  small  patch 
of  balsam  placed  on  the  top  of  the  section,  again  slightly  warmed,  and 
the  glass  cover  taken  by  one  edge  in  the  small  forceps,  passed  over  the 
flame  to  warm  it,  and  allowed  to  descend  gently  on  the  balsam.  Pressure 
may  then  be  applied  to  the  cover  to  expel  the  excess  of  balsam, 
which  may  be  carefully  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  specimen  is  ready 
fjr  examination. 

ina*  Oil  .Heaiiurliis  tbe  Anirles  of  Cnri^falii — Gonlomefer — I  have 
already  adverted  to  the  principal  methods  of  measuring  objects,  but 
have  not  discussed  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  angles  of 
microsco])ic  cr)'stals  in  the  microscoj>e.  The  simplest  instrument  for 
the  purpose  is  one  which  was  arranged  many  years  ago  by  Schmidt  and 
known  as  Schtnidf  s  gonwmtUr^  It  consists  of  a  cobweb  stretdied  across 
the  field  of  an  eye-piece,  and  capable  of  being  moved  by  an  ann  which 
imsses  round  an  accurately  graduated  arc.  The  cobweb  line  is  placed 
parallel  to  one  face  of  the  crystal,  the  circle  being  moved  round  until 
the  bar  stands  at  zero.  The  latter  is  then  made  to  rotate  until  the  cob- 
web is  brought  parallel  with  another  face.  The  number  of  degrees 
through  which  the  bar  has  passed  marks  the  angle  of  the  crvsi.il     It  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  in  taking  this  measurement  the  crystal  should 
be  perfectly  flat,  for  otherwise  a  false  angle  will  be  obtained.  Crystals, 
some  of  which  are  lying  perfectly  flat  while  others  are  more  or  less  tilted 
on  one  side,  are  represented  in  pi.  LVI,  figs.  7,  8,  p.  218.  Dr.  Leeson 
has  proposed  a  more  perfect  goniometer  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
small  crystals,  which  is  copied  in  fig.  6  in  the  same  plate. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  mineralogical  or  crystallographic 
investigations  require  special  appliances  for  determining  the  optical 
properties  of  refracting  bodies  and  observing  the  process  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  saline  solutions,  &c  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  U.S., 
designed  an  instrument  specially  for  such  purpose,  which  he  called  the 
"Inverted  Microscope"  ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  second  series, 
voL  XIV,  1852).  The  object-glass  was  placed  below  the  mica,  quartz, 
or  glass  plate  that  carried  the  solution  to  be  crystallised,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  lenses  from  the  corrosive  action  of  acid  vapours,  espe- 
cially that  of  hydro-fluoric  acid,  which  also  interfere  with  the  definition 
of  objects  under  examination.  This  arrangement  was  improved  upon 
and  more  fully  developed  in  its  applications  by  Mr.  Highley,  who  described 
the  "Mineralogist's  Microscope,"  figured  in  pi.  LVII,  p.  220,  in  the 
"Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  vol.  IV,  p.  281.  It  may 
thus  be  briefly  described  with  the  aid  of  the  figs,  i  and  2.  The  general 
distribution  of  parts  is  shown  in  the  first  figure,  when  the  instrument  is 
arranged  for  ordinary  microscopical  observations.  Fig.  2  displays  the 
same  in  section  arranged  for  optical  investigations,  and  for  measuring 
the  optic  axes  in  crystals. 

On  a  central  pivot  screwed  into  a  solid  circular  base  rotates  a  plate 
that  carries  the  body,  prism  box  P,  object-glass,  and  fine  adjustment  A : 
to  the  side  of  the  base  is  fixed  a  square  bar  G,  that  carries  the  principal 
stage  with  its  coarse  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  secondary  stage  into 
which  fits  the  diaphragm,  polarising  bundle  B,  selenite  plates,  &c,  A 
tube  screws  into  the  top  of  bar  G,  on  which  slides  the  mirror.  The 
body  slides  into  a  socket  attached  to  the  prism  box.  Within  the 
draw  tube  are  fittings  to  receive  glass  tubes  for  examining  with  a 
Leeson's  goniometer  and  minute  stop,  the  amount  of  rotation  in  liquids 
that  exhibit  circular  polarisation. 

The  prism  P,  that  reflects  the  image  of  the  object  up  the  axis  of  the 
body  at  a  convenient  angle  for  observation,  is  contained  in  a  solid  brass 
box,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  screwed  the  tubes  and  fine  ad- 
justment, A,  that  carry  the  object-glass,  and  one  side  is  removable  to 
allow  of  the  prism  being  readily  taken  out  and  cleaned. 

A  semicircular  arm  works  up  and  down  the  upright  bar  G,  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion  R,  and  supports  the  circular  stage  S,  which  for 
ordinary  work  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  the  clamp 
nut  N.     The  stage  has  a  projecting  ring,  within  which  a  graduated  plate 
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rotates  when  optical  examinations  have  to  be  made :  but  which  15 
ordinarily  fitted  with  a  plain  metal  plate  that  rises  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  axes  of  the  stage.     In  this  instrument  the  object  has  to  be  placed 

^»th  the  glass  cover  downwards. 

^P  A  short  body  replaces  the  ordinary  one  for  optical  examinations  j 
this  is  fitted  with  a  tourmaline  T,  and  a  cell  for  a  plate  of  calc  spar  C, 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  as  a  modification  of  Professor  Kobell's 
stauroscope  for  determining  crystal  systems ;  and  two  lenses  L  L  with  a 
Jackson's  micrometer  M,  when  the  instrument  is  required  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  optic  axis  on  the  principle  of  Soleil's  instrument 

An  excellent  microscope  of  good  size  and  of  great  strength  and 
steadiness  and  with  all  the  appliances  required  for  raineralogical  in- 
vestigation has  been  pertected  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  170, 
Euston  Road. 

The  Mineralogical  Works  of  Dufrenoy,  Delafosse,  Descloizcaux, 
Groth,  Naumann,  and  Grailich,  and,  for  beginners,  the  bitle  manual  on 
*' Mineralogy,"  byF,  Rutley,  may  be  consulted  The  works  of  Zirkcl, 
Rosenbusch,  and  v.  LasauU,  are  most  important  to  the  student  of 
micro-f>etrology. 

X07*  Of  the  use  of  Poiartseil  Lislit  * — Polarised  tight  must  not  be 
used  simply  to  show  structure,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  merely  to 
show  pretty  colours,  for  it  is  a  most  searching  means  of  learning  the 
nature  and  molecular  constitutions  of  the  substances  under  examination. 
The  action  of  crystals  on  polarised  light  as  applied  to  the  microscope  is 
due  to  their  double  refraction,  which  depolarises  the  polarised  beam, 
and  gives  rise  to  colours  by  interference,  if  the  crystal  be  not  loo  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  power  of  double  refraction  in  the 
line  of  vision.  This  varies  much  according  to  the  position  in  which  the 
ciystal  is  cut,  and,  therefore,  in  a  section  of  a  rock  different  cr)'Stals  of 
the  same  mineral  may  give  yeiy  different  results ;  but  still  we  may 
often  form  a  good  general  opinion  on  the  intensity,  and  may  thus 
distinguish  different  minerals  whose  intensity  of  action  varies  con* 
siderably.  But  besides  this,  the  intensity,  but  not  the  character,  of  the 
depolarised  light  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  crystal  in  relation 
to  the  plane  of  polarisation  ot  the  light  There  are  two  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  when  either  of  them  is  parallel  to  tlie  plane  of 
polarisation,  the  crystal  has  no  depolarising  action,  and  if  the  polarising 
and  analysing  prism  are  crossed,  the  field  looks  black.  On  rotating 
either  the  crystal  or  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  intensity  of  deiK>laris- 
ing  action  gradually  increases,  until  the  axes  are  inclined  to  45^,  and 
then  gradually  diminishes  till  the  other  axis  is  in  tlic  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion. If,  therefore,  wc  are  examining  any  transparent  body,  and  find 
that  this  takes  place  uniformly  over  the  whole,  wc  know  that  the  whole 
•  Section  267  \>*its  written  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sc^rby,  F.R.S* 
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ync  simple  cr}'stalline  stnicture ;  whereas^  if  it  appears  as  it  were  to 
break  up  into  detiched  parts,  each  of  which  changes  independently^  we 
know  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  crystalHne  portions, 
either  related  as  twins,  or  quite  independent  of  each  other,  as  other 
facts  may  indicate.  By  using  a  plate  of  selenite  of  suitable  thickness,  we 
may  also  ascertain  in  what  directions  the  cr>^stal  raises  and  depresses 
the  tint  of  colour  given  by  the  selenite,  and  can  thus  determine  the 
position  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal 

As  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  these  principles,  I  may 
refer  to  the  structure  of  pseudomorphs.  We  may  often  see  in  sections 
of  rocks  crystals  which  are  much  broken  up  either  by  mechanical 
violence  or  by  incipient  decomposition,  and  it  might  often  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  cases  where 
the  external  form  is  also  that  of  a  perfect  crj'stal,  and  yet  the  material 
completely  changed.  In  the  former  case  polarised  Ht;ht  will  often 
show  at  once  that  all  the  different  portions  arc  in  the  same  crystalline 
position,  and  related  to  the  external  form,  but  in  the  latter  are  arranged 
promiscuously,  independent  of  the  externa!  form,  or  related  to  it  as 
products  of  an  alteration  which  extended  inwardly  from  the  outer 
surface  or  from  irregular  cracks*  Occasionally  most  important  theore- 
tical conclusions  depend  on  such  a  structure,  and  it  may  be  almost 
conclusive  proof  of  the  metamorphism  of  masses  of  rock  when  other 
evidence  almost  fails. 

Then,  again,  we  must  examine  and  bear  in  mind  any  definite  order 
that  may  be  found  to  occur  in  the  arrangement  of  a  number  of  crystals, 
since  that  may  indicate  important  differences.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  cr}'5tal5  have  a  tendency  to  form  with  particular  faces  perpendi- 
cular or  parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  depending  partly  on 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  partly  on  the  secondary  form  which 
may  be  produced  in  particular  circumstances.  Such  facts  may  show,  for 
example,  that  some  round  bodies,  like  oolitic  grains,  have  been  formed 
by  the  external  growth  of  crystals  radiating  from  a  central  nucleus, 
whilst  others,  like  those  so  common  in  meteorites,  were  formed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner,  and  have  the  structure  of  round  bodies  which 
crystallised  afterwards. 

SOS.  On  the  Anatonij^  of  Cryst^l^-^ — Mr.  Sorby  well  observes  that  it 
is  the  most  important  for  an  observ^er  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  cr>'Stals.  Much  might  be  said  on 
this  subject,  and  much  remains  to  be  learnt  A  crystal  in  its  most 
perfect  state  is  bounded  by  definite  and  perfect  planes,  and  has  an 
uniform  and  simple  structure  throughout,  as  shown  by  its  cleavage  or 
by  its  optical  characters ;  but,  though  the  external  form  may  be  very 
simple  and  perfect,  its  internal  structure  may  be  far  from  simple.  Thin 
plates  or  large  segments  may  occur,  the  material  of  which  is  not  in  the 
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same  cr}^stallme  position  as  tlie  rest,  but  inclined  at  different  angles, 
according  to  the  laws  of  twin  crystals ;  and  in  some  cases  this  gives  rise 
to  very  remarkable  characters,  seen  to  great  advantage  in  some  of  the 
constituents  of  meteorites.  On  the  contrary,  all  perfect  crystalline 
planes  may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  ultimate  structure  may  be  that  of  a 
simple  and  perfect  crystal,  as  shown  by  cleavage,  or  by  the  action  of 
polarised  light ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  underfitand  what 
terms  should  be  employed  to  express  tliese  facts.  Shall  we  use  the  tenn 
a  cr)'stal  to  signify  a  body  bounded  by  definite  planes,  which  may  have 
a  very  composite  internal  structure,  or  to  signify  a  body  of  perfectly 
simple  and  uniform  molecular  constitution,  which  does  not  happen  to 
have  perfect  bounding  planes?  In  studjdng  the  structure  of  rocks  it 
appears  to  me  far  better  to  use  the  term  a  crystal  to  signify  the  simplicity 
of  ultimate  molecular  constitution,  and  to.express  the  character  of  the 
external  form  by  saying  w^hether  it  is  bounded  by  crystalline  planes  or 
by  irregular  surfaces,  independent  of  the  crystalline  structure* 

If  we  use  this  phraseology  wc  may  say  that  each  detached  plate  of  the 
echinoderm  is  ^/?<r  cr}^stal,  appearing  as  if  it  were  made  out  of  one  simple 
crystal  of  calcite  cut  into  the  form  and  hollowed  out  into  all  the  compli- 
cated structure  characteristic  of  that  kind  of  shell ;  and  as  an  examjile  of 
the  very  opposite  fact,  I  may  refer  to  certain  crystals  of  native  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  have  the  external  planes  characteristic  of  that  mineral, 
and  yet  are  made  .up  of  a  vast  number  of  much  smaller  crystals,  in  no 
way  related  to  the  external  form,  and  not  bounded  by  crj'stalline  planes. 
Such  distinctions  are  amongst  the  most  important  in  studying  the 
microscopical  structure  of  rocks,  and  from  such  facts  the  physical 
histor)'  of  a  rock  may  be  deduced. 

IBH.  Kxaminittioti  of  iNUieritu. — One  very  interesting  point  wliich 
has  been  disclosed  by  microscopic  examination  is  this  : — that  minerals, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  homogeneous  and  which  have 
been  analysed  as  pure  specimens,  are  often  seen  to  contain  mineral 
matter  of  a  different  nature.  This  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of 
definite  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  irregularly  disposed  and  at  others 
follow  certain  directions  corresponding  either  with  the  internal  structure 
or  the  external  configuration  of  the  crystal  in  which  they  lie.  These 
little  cr)^stals  are  sometimes  so  minute  that  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  mineral  species  to  which  they  belong,  with 
anything  like  precision.  Such  diminutive  and  undetermined  forms  are 
spoken  of  as  microliths,  belonitcs,  trichites,  &c.  Bodies  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion sometimes  occur  in  the  matrix  of  various  rocks,  and  in  some  cases, 
where  rocks  have  undergone  absolute  fusion,  they  form  dense  streams, 
which  are  seen  to  follow  more  or  less  tortuous  courses  through  the 
section,  and  to  sweep  around  the  larger  crystals  and  other  impediments 
which  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  path.    Such  structure  is  spoken  of  a.H 
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fluxion- structure,  and  it  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  rocks  of  a 
vitreous  character ;  when,  however,  these  microliths  become  very 
numerous,  the  glassy  character  of  the  rock  diminishes  until  at  last  h 
may  become  completely  devitrified,  and  cease  to  exhibit  the  simple 
refraction  which  characterises  glassy  matter.  Microscopic  examination 
of  minerals  also  shows  that  some  of  them  contain  lamellae  and  patches 
of  other  minerals*  This  may  be  well  seen  in  some  sections  of  oligo- 
clase,  &c.  It  fre<|uently  happens  that  the  mineral  components  of  a  rock 
exliibit  no  well  developed  cr)^3talhne  forms ;  under  such  circumstances 
optical  characters,  angles  of  cleavage,  hardness,  colour  of  streak,  &c., 
should  be  noted ;  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  determination  of  the 
associated  minerals,  will  often  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  in 
question,  but  at  times  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  chemical  reagents 
becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  well  to  detennine  the  nature  of  a  doubtful 

r  mineral  before  the  section  is  mounted,  otherwise  it  may  be  needful  to 
remove  the  covering  glass,  a  process  w^hich  generally  entails  the  re- 
mounting, and  not  unfrequently  the  destruction  of  a  section.  Where 
substances  easily  soluble  In  acids  are  present,  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
reagent  to  the  section  before  it  is  ground  ver)-  thin.  It  can  then  be 
quickly  washed  and  subsequent  grinding  will  usually  remove  all  traces  of 
the  mischief  which  the  reagent  hais  done.  The  subject  of  fluid  cavities, 
stone  cavities,  ^c,  which  occur  in  some  minerals,  is  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  in  page  235. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  petrology  should  possess  a 
certain  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  and  especially  of  the  characters  of 
those  minerals  which  most  frequently  constitute  rocks.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  characteristics  of  about  a  couple  of  dozen  mineral 
species  will  enable  the  observer  to  work  out  the  mineral  composition  of 

jpL  considerable  number  of  rocks,  but  he  should  begin  by  learning  to 
determine  hand  specimens  by  the  ordinary  tests,  given  in  text-books  on 
the  subject,  before  entering  upon  the  microscopic  branch  of  the  work,  as 
it  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  mineral  by 
means  of  the  microscope  than  by  the  naked  eye,  a  pocket  lens,  and  a 
penknife.  In  work  of  this  kind,  we  should  remember  that  the  niicro- 
scope  is  our  assistant  when  unaided  \isicn  fails  us,  and  that,  by  em- 
ploying that  assistance  needlessly,  we  are  tatting  pains  to  gain  information 
by  a  difficult  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous  method.  I 

A  description  of  the  simple  means  of  determining  ordinary  minemls 
will  be  found  in  any  good  manual  or  text-book  of  mineralogy,  and, 
therefore,  only  the  microscopic  characters  of  a  few  of  the  more  common 
rock-forming  minerals  "mW  be  given  here.  Mr.  Rutley's  "Study  ot 
Rocks,"  published  by  Longmans  and  Co,,  may  be  consulted 

Among  the  most  important  of  ordinary  minerals  are  the  felspars ; 
they  crystallize  in  two  systems,  the  monociink  or  oblique^  and  tVve,  tri* 
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elink  or  anorihic.  The  former  are  spoken  of  as  "  tnihoriastic  "  felspars, 
because  they  possess  two  directions  of  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  one 
another;  the  latter  are  known  as  ^* piagieciastk**  because  their  cleavages 
do  not  form  right  angles.  The  cr>*stals  of  the  orthoclaslic  felspars  are 
frequently  twinned,  while  those  of  the  plagioclastic  felspars  invariably  show 
twinning.  Fig.  5,  pi.  LVIII,  represents  portion  of  a  crystal  of  plagioclase, 
from  a  rock  occurring  at  Dnimfin,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  as  seen  by 
polarised  light  This  twinning  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
when  viewed  by  polarised  light,  under  the  microscope,  the  structure  is 
demonstrated  by  strongly-marked  chromatic  effects,  the  twin  lamellae 
appearing  of  different  colours,  which,  on  revolution  of  one  of  the  nicols, 
are  succeeded  by  their  complementaries.  In  the  orthoclastic  felspars 
twinning  takes  place  upon  two  types,  the  one  called  the  Carlsbad,  tlie 
other  the  Baveno  type ;  the  latter  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  es- 
jiecially  in  microscopic  crystals,  but  the  Carlsbad  type  is  constantly  to  be 
met  with.  The  plane  of  composition,  in  this  case,  lies  parallel  to  the 
clino-pinakoid  The  diagrams,  in  fig.  3,  pi  LVIII,  will  suffidently 
eitplain  its  position. 

In  sections  of  microscopic  crystals  the  position  of  No.  4  in  fig*  3, 
pi,  LVIII,  is  that  in  which  these  twins  are  best  shown.  Such  sections 
would  give  the  following  appearances : — Tlie  shaded  sides  representing  one 
colour,  and  the  unshaded  ones  another.  In  crystals  of  orthoclastic  felspars 
there  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  cross-hatched  structure  visible  by  polarised 
light,  under  the  microscope,  but  its  presence  is  more  common  in  massive 
specimens  than  in  small  cr>'stals.  This  structure,  when  developed,  is 
vet)'  characteristic  of  orthodase.  These  two  sets  of  strise  run  parallel 
to  the  ortho-  and  the  clino-pinakoids  of  the  crystals,  or  in  the  correspond- 
ing directions  in  the  massive  and  cleavable  varieties  of  the  mineral. 
Untwinned  cr)^sta]s  of  otihoclase  polarise  in  sheets  of  uniform  colour 
when  the  sections  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  but  if  variable  in 
thickness  the  tint  varies.  If  the  section  be  so  cut  that  a  portion  of  the 
cr)'stal  forms  a  wedge,  then  bands  of  colour  will  be  seen  by  polarised 
light,  the  colours  softening  into  one  another ;  this,  however,  is  a  pheno- 
menon by  no  means  peculiar  to  orthoclase,  but  takes  place  in  all 
doubly  refracting  wedges,  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  blurred  bands^  and  bands  which  are  bounded  by  sharp  and  definite 
margins,  such  as  those  which  result  from  twinning,  when  twinned  crystals 
are  viewed  by  polarised  light. 

In  the  plagioclastic  felspars  numerous  twin  lamellse,  lying  side  by 
side,  are  seen  by  polarised  lijht.  The  twinning  in  this  group  of  felspars 
may  take  place  upon  several  different  types.  On  that  known  as  the 
albite  t)^je  re-entering  angles,  or  rather  very  minute  furrows,  are  caused 
on  the  basal  planes  of  the  crystal  by  a  repeated  hemitropy. 

These  strix  may  even  be  seen  clearly  with  the  naked  eye.     The 
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bands  are  often  very  numerous,  and  are  occasionally  seen  to  end 
abruptly.  The  cause  of  their  arrest  is  not  well  understood,  but  1  have 
once  or  twice  met  with  something  of  an  analogous  nature 
in  orthoclastic  felspars;  the  divisional  line  between  the 
opposite  parts  of  a  Carlsbad  twin  being  suddenly  stopped, 
carried  on  at  right  angles  for  a  very  short  distance,  and 
again  continued  in  the  original  direction,  T  T,  as  in  the 
poUshed  slice  through  a  crystal  of  murchisonite^  represented  "^ 

about  the  natural  size. 

The  minerals,  leucitt  and  nepheiine,  which  closely  resemble  felspars  in 
their  composition,  crystallise,  the  one  In  the  tetragonal,  the  other  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  The  polarisation  of  the  former  never  gives  any 
chromatic  eftects,  but  merely  bands  of  neutral  tint  and  of  different 
intensity,  while  in  very  minute  crystals,  such  as  those  which  help  to 
form  leycitoph)T  or  sperone,  there  is  no  perceptible  polarisation,  the 
cr)'stals  behaving  as  a  singly  refracting  substance,  and  becoming  dark 
between  crossed  nicols.  The  boundaries  of  these  diminutive  leucite 
crystals  are  also  very  often  hazy  and  ill- defined.  Interesting  inclosures 
of  fluid  cavities  and  crystals  often  occur  within  cr)'stals  of  leucite,  and 
are  frequently  disposed  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner,  either  in  a  some- 
what annular  arrangement,  according  with  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  crystal,  or  else  in  cruciform  or,  more  rarely,  radiate  patterns.  In 
some  cases,  long  microliths  or  rods  may  be  observed  in  leucite  crystals, 
around  the  ends  of  which  curious  finely  granular  aggregations  have  formed. 

Cr}^stals  of  nepheline  are  characterised  by  sections  which,  if  cut  trans- 
versely to  the  longer  axis  of  the  crystals,  are  hexagonal  in  form,  fig.  i, 
pi  LVIII,  p.  224  (from  the  nephelinite  of  Katzenbuckel,  near  Heidel- 
berg). These  transverse  sections  become  dark  when  the  Nicol's  prisms 
are  crossed.  When  the  crystals  are  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  the 
sections  result  in  parallelograms ;  they  usually  polarise  in  ratlier  weak 
colours. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  nepheline  are  almost  equally  a[)plicable 
to  the  mineral  apatite  (the  crystalliiied  phosphate  of  lime),  but  the  latter 
usually  occurs  in  long,  often  acicular,  crystals,  while  those  of  nepheline 
are  generally  short,  thick,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  larger  dimensions.  Jlelative 
siJBe,  however,  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  discriminating 
between  the  two  minerals,  since  crystals  of  apatite  have  been  found  which 
far  exceed  in  size  any  known  crystal  of  nepheline.  Fluid  cavities  and 
inclosures  of  microliths,  cr>'stals,  and  granular  matter,  are  found  both  in 
apatite  and  nepheline*  Apatite  crystals  are  often  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  mass  of  rock,  sometimes  forming  little  colonies.  Cmtals 
of  quartz,  when  cut  transversely,  also  give  hexagonal  sections,  but  they 
may  usually  be  distinguished  with  case,  by  the  strong  colours  in  which 
they  polarise.      They   often   contain  Jiuid  cavUies^   cr>^stals   of  other 
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minerals,  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  magma  which  surrounds  them, 
as  in  fig.  2,  pL  LVIII,  which  represents  a  crystal  in  quartz  porphyr)', 
from  Uundhu,  Arran. 

Cakspar^  which  also  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  generally 
polarises  in  weak  colours.  When  it  occure  in  thin  sections  of  roclc% 
filling  vesicles  or  fissures,  a  well-marked  twinning  stnicture  is  often  visible 
by  polarised  light,  and  which  is  said  to  occur  in  directions  parallel  to  the 
face — \  R.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  definite 
cr>'stalline  forms  in  these  secondarily  developed  aggregates  of  calc^par, 
which,  both  in  veins  and  in  amygdaloids,  appear  to  consist  of  irregularly 
shaped  patches,  the  twin  lamellse  of  the  different  patches  miming  m 
various  directions.     This  may  be  well  seen  in  thin  sections  of  marble. 

The  minerals  iwmblendf  and  augitCy  both  of  which  cT}'stallize  in  the 
monoclinic  or  oblique  s>'steni,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
eruptive  rocks  that  it  is  important  for  the  peirologist  to  distinguish  them 
when  seen  in  microscopic  sections.  By  ordinary  illumination  both 
appear  green,  the  augite  usually  presenting  an  exceedingly  pale  tint. 
By  revolving  the  lower  nicol  (polariser)  beneath  the  section,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  hornblende  changes  to  different  shades  of 
green  or  to  reddish-brown  colours,  while  augite,  except  in  very  thick 
sections,  seldom  shows  any  trace  of  colour-change  (dichroism). 

Doubtful  cuses  often  occur  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  two  minerals,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  the  goniometer  if  any  good  transverse  sections  of  the  crystals  occur, 
since  the  angle  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  in  hornblende  very  greatly 
exceeds  that  which  characterises  augite.  W^hen  good  transverse  sections 
of  the  cr}»stals  cannot  be  founds  and  esjiecially  when  cleavage  is  ill*defined 
and  the  minerals  are  much  altered,  or  even  represented  only  by  pseudo- 
morphs,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  state  whether  such  a  rock  con- 
tains, or  originally  contained,  hornblende  or  augite,  a  difficulty  out  of  which 
the  other  associated  minemls  will  give  us  little  safe  help,  paragenesis,  in 
such  a  case,  affording  untrustworthy  ground  for  discrimination,  since  l:>oth 
minerals  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  rock  Diallage  and  bromite 
show  little  or  no  dichroism.  TTie  former  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
minerals  in  the  rock  known  as  gabbro, 

Schoriy  which  sometimes  occurs  in  granite  and  other  rocks^  especially 
near  their  margins  or  lines  of  contact,  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
almost,  or  quite,  triangular  sections  which  the  prisms  often  present  when 
rut  transversely,  and  by  the  deep  blue  colour  frequently  displayed  in 
I  bin  sections  by  ordinar>^  transmitted  ligiiL 

The  micas  are  also  very  important  minerals,  since  they  constitute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  some  eruptive  masses,  both  kva  flows,  dykes, 
and  deep-seated  masses.  To  distinguish  the  different  s])ecics  with 
pre(  isioTu  special  appliances  for  eicTminin!/  tbtlr  hxamA    \\j\\xsct\\vs  is 
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often  needed.  As  a  rule  the  dark  coloured  micas  are  those  rich  in 
magnesia^  while  the  pale  silvery  ones  are  mostly  potash  micas.  Micas 
may  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  their  six-sided  forms 
when  the  section  lies  jiarallel  with  the  basal  plane,  and  by  the  parallelo- 
grams which  result  from  sections  taken  more  or  less  transversely  to  the 
base,  and  which  show,  by  fine  parallel  lines,  the  laminae  of  which  the 
crystal  is  composed.  These  sections  transverse  to  the  basal  planes  are 
usually  strongly  dichroic.  This  remark  applies  also-  to  chlorite,  but  the 
strong  green  colour  of  the  mineral  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
micas.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  chlonte  has  its  crj'stalUne 
form  poorry  developed  in  rocks,  often  only  little  irregularly-shaped 
flecks,  scales,  and  patches  are  to  be  discerned  under  the  micToscope, 
while,  occasionally,  the  scales  group  themselves  into  fan-shaped  aggre 
gates  or  sheaves*  There  are  many  other  green  minerals  mcwe  or  less 
allied  to  chlorite,  which,  like  it,  occur  as  secondary  or  substitution  pro* 
ducts  in  rocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  them  has 
led  microscopists  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  "Viridite,''  which 
embraces  them  all  and  serves  as  a  provisional  name,  urrtil  the  different 
species  can  lie  recognized  with  certainty. 

Epidote  (silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia), 
which  seems  very  seldom  to  occur  as  a  normal,  but  only  as  a  secondary 
mineral  in  rocks,  generally  lines  little  fissures,  or  fringes  small  cavities. 
The  crystals  are  tasually  grouped  in  ladial  aggregates,  have  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  exhibit  considerable  dichroism. 

Olivine  is  a  mineral  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  basalts  and  in 
a  few  other  eruptive  rocLs  (Lherzolite,  &c.)^  The  crystals  usually  have 
their  angles  rounded  off,  polarise  in  feeble  colours^  and  frequently 
contain  minute  vesicles.  Olivine  is  often  partly  or  entirety  replaced  by 
serpentine  or  other  hydrous  magnesian  silicates,  under  which  circum- 
stances it  shows  either  finnges  of  altered  matter  along  the  margins  of  the 
crystals  and  along  frssures  in  them,  or  else  it  exhibits  the  polysynthetic 
structure  w*hich  is  so  characteristic  of  pscudomorphs,  fig.  2,  pk  LIX. 

Hematite  (peroxide  of  iron)  when  crystallized  (specular  iron)  is 
generally  of  a  red  or  orange  colour  ¥rhen  seen  by  ordinary  transmitted 
light,  Magnetite  (FeO^FejOs),  limo^ite  (FcO^HaO),  and  pyrites 
(FeSj)  are  nearly  always  opaque,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  reflected 
light  in  order  to  discriminate  between  them.  Titaniferous  iron  is  also 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  rocks.  Much  of  the  magnetic  iron  is 
titaniferous,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  titaniferous  irons  give  more  or  less 
hexagonal  outlines,  while  magnetite  generally  shows  only  isometric  fomis. 
In  some  cases,  however,  long  aggrec!:ates  of  octahedra  of  magnetite 
occur,  and  cubes  of  pyrites  are  someliines  so  disposed  as  to  form 
elongated  rods,  by  the  symmetrical  apposition  of  cubes  in  straight  lines. 
In   addition   to  the  minerals   already  mentioned,  the  student  should 
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In  the  oiineral  compoiitioii  of  tedimoilasx  rocks  we  find  that  in 
the  carticil  known,  to  the  latest  geoto^cal  periods,  there  is  liuie  moce 
than  a  repetition*  Yet,  a]t>K>ugh  they  vary  bat  s%hdy  in  chemical  com- 
jKiKituin,  regarded  qualiutivdy,  and  often  qaantiuttvdy,  they  difier  con- 
iidcrnbly  at  timei  in  their  physical  rharacters,  while  the  diverse  oatiire 

the  foEsils  which  they  respectively  contain,  sutnctently  point  to  the 
very  var}ung  conditions  of  depth  under  which  they  were  originally 
dqHjHLlcd,  and  to  changes  in  the  distnbuttun  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  which  have  been  governed  by  an  almost  countless  series  of  changes 
in  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  suifiioe  of  the 
globe. 

That  the  nature  or  facies  of  past  and  present  subaqueous  Ufe  h^ 
Ik*cii,  and  is,  at  times  considerably  influenced  by  the  character  of  ihn 
dcirilus  which  h^  been,  or  b  now  being,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
ncaR  and  lakes,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  the  colonization,  the  migration^ 

•"  Sri.iion*  269  nntl  370  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Fnmk  Ruilcy  for  the  pi^cscnt 
ctllUuti  uf  this  ^^prk. 
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or  the  extinction  of  the  submarine  tenantr>'  being  closely  connected 
with  the  nature  of  their  feeding  grounds,  and  wkh  the  diminution  or 
increase  of  the  depth  between  the  surface  of  the  water  at  which  those 
grounds  have  stood  at  different  times,  coupled  with  other  \^ations  of 
physical  conditions  which  have  helped  to  render  certain  areas  populous 
or  sterile.  No  one,  for  example,  who  has  seen  strata  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  which  are  almost  or  entirely  devoid  of  fossils,  and  has  then 
met  with  little  narrow  beds,  belonging*  perhaps,  to  the  same  series,  but 
in  which  organic  remains  are  densely  crowded,  can  help  feeling  that 
such  differences  are  due  to  physical  changes^  many  of  which  are  harder 
to  explain  than  to  believe  in. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  argiiiarcous^ 
arenaaous^  and  calcareous.  The  first  embraces  mud ;  indurated  mud,  or 
mudstone  ;  mudstonc  fissile  in  the  direction  of  bedding,  or  shale  ;  mud- 
stone  fissile  m  directions  other  than  that  of  bedding,  slate.  These  may 
also  contain  admixtures  of  free  silica  or  calcareous  matter,  giving  rise  to 
sandy  shales,  calcareous  slates,  &a  Rocks  of  the  argillaceous  group, 
when  free  from  such  admixtures,  consist  chemically  of  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina. 

The  arenaceous  group  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  comprises  sands, 
sandstones,  or  sands  in  which  the  granules  of  silica  are  bound  together 
by  a  cement  either  of  silica,  oxides  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  lime,  &C.  j  grits  in  which  the  grains  are  coarser  (as  in  the  millstone 
grit),  or  in  which  the  grains  are  no  longer  separable  but  form  a  fine- 
grained compact  rock  (as  in  the  Denbighshire  or  Coniston  grits), 
puddingstone  and  siliceous  conglomerates,  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of 
silica  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  either  of  silica  or  of  some  other  sub- 
stance. The  rocks  of  this  group  may  also  contain  various  admixtures 
of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  other  matter. 

The  calcareous  group  includes  all  limestones  friable  and  earthy,  as 
chalk,  &c.,  cr}^ptoGr)^stanine,  as  in  some  carboniferous  and  other  lime- 
stones, or  with  a  well-developed  crystalline  structure,  as  in  statuary 
marbles.  These  may  also  contain  admixtures  of  arenaceous  or  argilla- 
ceous matter,  so  that  we  may  have  sandy  and  argillaceous  limestones. 

By  comparing  thin  sections  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  these  three 
groups  under  the  microscope,  they  may  afterwards,  as  a  rule,  be  easily 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  an  examination  of  such  sections  of 
slate,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  component  particles  have  been  re-arranged 
by  pressure  with  their  longest  axes  in  the  directions  in  which  cleavage 
lakes  place,  while  in  a  section  of  ordinary  shale  or  mudstone,  the  longer 
axes  of  the  particles  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  planes  of  lamination  or  bed- 
ding. The  polarisation  of  the  quartz  granules  in  sandstones  and  grits  sufti- 

■  ciently  serves,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  them,  while,  in  the  calcareous 

■  group  of  rocks,  when  they  are  crystalline  the  twinning  of  the  com^otxetvi 
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P      The  efupthre  rocks  zxt  generaUj  dtrided  mto  tvo  gitiops : —  ^H 

a.  Those  which  cocrtain  ovrr  60  per  oeiiL  of  silks,  vid  ^H 

b,  TboK  which  contain  tioder  60  per  oent  of  stbcau  ^^ 
The  fomier  have  lor  the  mott  part  newr  reached  the  sm&ce,  or 

what  at  the  lime  of  their  extniskm  was  the  suriace,  but  have  solidified 
bcfuiaih  more  or  lest  coosideraMe  masses  of  supexfacent  rods,  whQe  the 
latter  have,  as  a  rule,  actually  reached  the  sitr&ce  and  have  often  been 
{KNired  out  as  bva  flow&*  The  rocks  of  the  former  g^oofi  are  often 
fpoken  of  as  plutonjc,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter  group  whkh  ^e 
called  volcanic  It  is^  however,  evident  that  the  causes  whkh  tended  I 
to  force  upwards  the  rocks  of  the  one,  are  identical  with  tliose  which 
forced  up  the  rocks  of  the  other  group  \  the  fact  of  their  reaching  the 
surface,  or  not,  having  been  governed  by  ciicumstances  over  which  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  molten  rock  had  no  control^  although 
tliose  circumstances  may  have  modttied  or  changed  the  chemkad^ 
minerak>gical,  and  physical  characters  of  the  ejected  or  pseudo-ejected 
matter 

Since  these  remarks  are  merely  intended  for  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  just  entering  upon  ihb  branch  of  microscopic  study,  only  a| 
few  of  the  most  imiK)rlant  rocks  will  now  be  dealt  with.      Among  those  ' 
which  contain  over  60  percent,  of  silica,  t\\^  granites^  n'tniiic  gramla^ 
symiifs^  {Quartz  porphyries^  and  JdsUmes  are  of  most  common  occur- 
rence, as  eruptive  masses  and  dykes,  which  have,  as  a  rule,  solidified 
fX^\:\i  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  trachyUs  and  some  of  the 
pttcftitones^  odsuiians,  and  rhyoUtic  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of] 
the  superficially  extruded  matter,  or  lavaSy  in  which  a  high  percentage 
of  silica  is  present. 

In  microscopically  examining  sections  of  different  gramies,  we  find 
the  same  minerals  frequently  developed  on  a  small  scale,  which  we  are 
able  to  identify  (often  with  the  naked  eye),  as  occurring  in  the  same  | 
rocks  an  a  large  scale,  but  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  at  times  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  which  would,  from  their  minute  i 
dimensions,  remain  unnoticed ;  moreover,  by  polarised  light,  the  felspars  j 
which  help  to  compose  some  granites  are  seen  to  be  partly  orthoclase 
and  [anly  plagioclasc.     I'he  micas  will  be  readily  recognized  under  the  i 
microjjcopc  by  the  foliated  structure  visible  in  sections  cut  transversely  I 
or   obli(|Uely  to  the  basal  plane,  while  the   quartz,  which   is  easy  ofl 
recognition,  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  other  minerals,  such  as  j 

•  Some  rockft  which  have  nctUAllx  rcacheU  llu;  surface  and  have  fonnetl  lavn  flow*  J 
bclongi  however,  cu  the  fir»t  group,  such  &&  tmcl^ytejit  rhyoUies  &c 
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c^Sals  of  apaiitf,  mica,  <!i:c,,  together  with  minute  lacunse,  filled  some- 
times with  fluid,  in  which  small  bubbles  and  occasionally  little  crj'stals 
may  be  detected  under  moderately  high  powers.  Magnetite^  pyrites^ 
and  titaniferoiis  iron  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  granites,  but  the 
number  of  different  minerals  which  have  been  observed  in  rocks  of  this 
class,  usually  occurring  in  subordinate  proportion  to  the  more  common 
components,  is  so  great  that  an  enumeration  of  them  would  here  be  out 
of  place. 

Ihrnbiemk  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  ingredient,  and  when 
occurring  in  tolerable  quantity,  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as  syenitu-graniie. 
When  hornblende  entirely  replaces  the  mUa^  the  rock  is  called  syenite  by 
some  petrologists,  while  others  restrict  that  name  to  a  rock  whose  chief 
components  are  orthoclase  and  hornblende.  By  the  naked  eye,  as  well 
as  by  means  of  the  microscope,  it  may  be  noticed  that  granites  some- 
times contain  different  micas,  such  as  musarvite,  biotite^  lepidolite^  &c. 
The  latter  may  be  known  by  the  red  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the 
blowpipe  flame,  while  the  two  former  species  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  their  difference  of  colour  when  seen  by 
ordinary  reflected  light.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  other  magnesia  and  lithia-containing  micas  besides  biotite  and 
lepidolite,  although  many  of  them  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  spiecies  of 
common  occurrence. 

In  the  quartZ'porphyrus,  or  elvans^  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  we 
find  that  much  of  the  quarts  and  felspar  which  they  contain  is  so  in- 
timately mixed,  that  the  matrix  or  paste  of  such  a  rock  merely  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  ftnely  granular  or  cryptocrystalUne  aggregate  of 
these  materials,  which,  by  polarised  light  exhibits,  as  a  rule,  a  fine 
mosaic-like  appearance,  caused  by  the  strong  polarisation  of  the  quartz 
and  the  less  strong  polarisation  of  the  felspathic  matter,  or  perhaps  of 
some  of  the  quartn.  Such  an  intimate  admixture  of  quartz  and  ortha- 
se  is  spoken  of  as  fehitic  matter^  and  it  constitutes  the  princijxal 
portion  of  those  rocks  known  3lS  fcistones^  feisites^  or  eurites.  These  are 
sometimes  porphyritic^  through  the  development  of  crystals  of  arthe- 
eiasej  miea,  hornblende^  &c.,  while  the  true  quartz- porphyries  always  con- 
tain clearly  discernible  crystals  or  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  and  fre- 
quently well-developed  cr}'stals  of  orthoclase,  mica,  &a  It  should  be 
noted  that,  although  separate  names  are  given  to  the  rocks  just  men- 
tioned, their  mineral  and  qualitative-chemical  composition  is  pretty 
much  the  same  and  in  some  cases  identical.  Indeed,  we  may  even 
trace  the  passage  oi  quartz-poryhyrits^  or  elvans,  into  grant te,  the  former 
rocks  usually  forming  spurs  or  dykes  which  have  emanated  from  deep- 
seated  granitic  masses.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  these  rocks  vary 
rather  in  physical  than  in  mineralogical  or  chemical  character,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  regard  the  special  names  applied  to  them  as  indicative 


of  ph\'sical  peculiarities,  which  have  been  governed  by  the  various  cfl 
ditions  under  which  these  rock  masses  of  approximately  identical  com- 
position have  solidified 

GranuHte,  ifptyniky  or  weiss-stdn  may  be  regarded  mineralogically ' 
as  a  granite  in  which  the  mica  is  absent,  and,  indeed,  felstone,  when 
free  from  mica,  may  be  considered  as  a  fine-grained  version  of  granulite. 
The  rock  known  as  mindtt  is  composed  in  great  part  of  crystals  of  _ 
magnesian  mica  imbedded  in  a  felspathic  matrix,  in  which  also  crj^stals  i 
of  orthoclase  have  sometimes  been  well  formed 

Kersantite^  a  rock  typically  developed  in  Brittany,  differs  from 
minette  in  the  felspathic  component  being  plagioclase  instead  of  ortho- 
clase. The  whole  of  the  rocks  just  alluded  to  have  been  met  with  only 
in  the  fonn  of  bosses,  dykes,  or  intrusive  sheets  between  stratified  rocks, 
and  they  have  never  been  observed  as  actual  lava  flows,  but  to  say  that 
rock  masses  of  such  composition  have  never  reached  the  surface  and 
have  never  consummated  in  a  lava  flow,  would  be  one  of  those  blind 
perversions  of  the  truth  which  a  forced  and  unnatural  classification  too 
often  begets* 

The  trachytes  are  rocks  analogous  in  composition  to  some  of  1 
those  of  which  we  have  already  been  speaking,  and  even  though  sani' 
dine  be  separated  from  orthoclase^  and  iridymite  from  quartz^  as  distinct 
mineral  species,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  percentage  composi- 
tion,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  time  trachyte  will  be  recognized  as 
the  lava  emanating  from  deep-seated  granitic  masses,  and  that  the  terms 
"  Z'<?/(ri2///V "  and  *'/////£»wV"  will  be  regarded  as  obsolete  expressions  of 
measurement,  not  as  those  of  a  fixed  and  immutable  boundary. 

Phonolite  or  clinkstone  is  a  greyish  rock  composed  mainly  of  sani- 
dine  and  nepheline,  together  with  a  little  sphene,  and  sometimes  some 
pyrites.  Interesting  and  well-illustrated  papers  have  been  written  upon 
the  Saxon  phonolites,  by  Dr  H.  Mohl,  and  on  those  of  Bohemia,  by 
Dr.  Ena.  Boricky,  while  a  description  of  the  phonolite  constituting  the 
Wolf  Rock,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  S.  Allport,  has  been 
published  in  the  "  Geological  Magazine."  I  may  add,  that  the  student  ; 
of  volcanic  petrology  will  gain  much  useful  information  from  a  perusal 
of  the  papers  lately  written  by  Professor  j.  W.  Judd,  in  the  last-men- 
tioned periodical 

Pitchstone  and  obsidian  are  rocks  which,  although  somewhat  variable 
in  their  chemical  composition,  approximate  at  times  to  orthoclase.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  vitreous  in  character,  the  obsidians  especially. 
Rocks,  however,  of  this  class  are  sometimes  found  in  such  positions  as 
to  show  that  they  belong  to  ver>^  old  geological  periods,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  usual  for  them  no  longer  to  present  a  vitreous  lustre  but  to 
appear  perfectly  dull.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  this  process] 
of  devitrification  has  been  brought  about  by  various  j>hysical  changes 
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which  the  rock  has  undergone,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  the 
development  of  microliths  in  the  once  glassy  tnagma.  It  is  true  that 
in  many,  if  not  in  most,  pitchstones,  microliths,  often  of  very  beautiful 
form,  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  but  in  such  instances  they 
have  no  doubt  formed  during  the  solidification  of  the  rock,  and  fre- 
quently represent  such  minerals  as  augite,  hornblende,  &c.,  while  the 
little  microliths,  which  sometimes  utterly  devitrify  pitchstones,  are  sub- 
sequent developments.  In  the  pitchstone  from  Corriegills,  in  Arran, 
beautiful  fern-like  microliths  occur,  which  have  been  figured  and 
described  by  S.  Allport,  in  the  **  Geological  Magazine.'*  Some  rocks 
belonging  to  this  vitreous  group  are  called  perlites,  from  either  the 
pearly  lustre  which  some  of  them  present,  or  from  the  fact  that  they 
consist  of  more  or  less  perfectly-formed  spherules  or  concentric  shaly 
structures,  which  aiford  very  interesting  material  for  microscopic  sttidy.  I 
1  hese  vitreous  rocks  also  frequently  contain  well -developed  crystals  of 
felspars,  micas,  &c.,  and  a  fluxion  texture  is  often  visible  in  them,  its 
presence  being  rendered  apparent  by  means  of  the  microliths  w^hich 
sweep  through  the  stone  in  streams,  curving  gracefully  round  any  larger 
included  crystals  which  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  path, 

Piichstones^  obsidians^  perlites^  &c,  occur  either  in  dykes  or  as  lava 
flows.  For  microscopic  examination  sections  of  these  rocks  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  cut  ver>^  thin,  since  moderately  thick  sections  are  suffi- 
ciently transparent,  and  by  cutting  them  extremely  thin,  included 
spherules  and  cr}*stals  are  often  torn  out. 

Among  the  basic  rocks,  or  those  containing  under  60  per  cent,  of 
silica,  basalt^  diabase^  lemitophyr,  diorite^  and  gabbnr  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  important.  The  three  first  occur  as  lava  flows,  the  two  last  mostly 
as  intnisive  bosses,  but  dykes  of  basalt  (such  as  the  Great  Whin  Dyke 
in  the  north  of  England)  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  the  different  varieties  of  basalt  in  detail,  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  writings  by  Dr,  H-  Mohl,  Dr,  Em.  BoHcky,  Professor  F. 
Zirkel,  Mr.  S.  All  port,  and  others.  Typical  basalt  consists  of  piagto- 
dctse^  augite,  and  mtigndite^  or  iitanifewus  iron,  but  other  minerals  such 
las  magnesian  mica,  mpheiine^  olivine^  &:c.,  are  often  present,  sometimes 
to  the  exclusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  which  are  considered 
typical.  The  plagiodase  is  usually  regarded  as  labradoriU.  In  di^rbase 
Monte  is  present,  but  it  is  a  mineral  which  has  been  formed  at  a  period 
.subsequent  to  the  solidification  of  the  rock,  and  is  essentially  an  altera- 
tion-product, Mr,  Allport  regards  diahme  as  a  decomposing  phase  of 
basalt  The  felspars  in  the  Saxon  diabases  are  stated  by  J,  R  E. 
Dathe  to  be  oligodase.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  in  how  many  rocks, 
hitherto  called  basalts,  the  felspars  really  are  labradorite.  Indeed,  if 
we  admit  that  the  labradorite  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  nepheline, 
and  the  rock  may  still  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  basalt  {nephe- 
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^Bie  basalt),  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  deny  that  name  to  a  similar  rock  in 
which  oligoclase  plan's  the  part  of  labradorite,  nor  is  this  denied  by 

^cent  writers. 

^  The  great  difficulty  in  |>etrological  nomenclature  appears  to  He  in 
the  impossibility  of  framing  a  definition  for  a  rock  which  may  vary  very 
largely  in  the  nature  of  its  mineral  components.  Such  definitions  arc 
necessary  evils,  since,  in  these  classifications,  we  arrange  separately  a 
number  of  links  which  in  nature  seem  to  form  an  unbroken  chain,  so 
that  our  fanciful  and  often  grotesque  arrangement  of  them  is  more  or 
less  unnatural. 

The  d writes  may  be  defined  as  rocks  composed  of  plagiaciase^  hom- 
blendi^^  and  usually  magfutite  and  titanic  iron.  Apatite  is  often  present 
and  sometimes  quartz,  in  which  case  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^'  quartx 
diorite/'  Gabbro  is  a  name  which  has  borne  many  different  significa* 
tions,  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  plagioclase  and 
enstatite,  or  plagioclase  and  diallage,  together  with  other  minerals,  such 
as  magnetite,  apatite,  &c. 

The  foregoing  notes  may  ser\^e  to  some  extent  to  guide  the  beginner 
in  his  petrological  studies  with  the  microscope.  Little  or  nothing  has 
here  been  said  about  the  crystalline  schists  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  since  a  successful  study  of  them  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  effected 
when  observations  upon  them  are  made  in  the  field,  and  the  results 
compared  with  those  furnished  by  microscopic  and  chemical  investiga- 
tion. The  drawings  in  pis.  LVIII  and  LIX,  pp.  224,  228,  may  be  of 
use   to  the  beginner  in  helping  him  to  recognise  some  of   the  more 

■pmmon  rock-forming  minerals  under  the  microsco|>e. 

H  271.  crjmtmlti  of  one  nineral  corliitied  In  anotlicr. — The  enclosure 
of  crystals  of  one  mineral  wuthin  another  belongs  to  a  long  series  of 
interesting  facts,  which  have  been  fully  descjibed  in  a  work  si3ecially 
devoted  to  the  subject.*  Any  one  who  has  not  examined  the  micro- 
scopical structure  of  some  rocks,  would  hardly  believe  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs,  llie  minerals  in  erupted  lavas  are  often  full  of 
minute  cr)'stals,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  chemical  analyses 
should  fi*equently  give  such  anomalous  results.  Care  must  sometimes 
be  taken  not  to  confound  such  included  minerals  with  cavities.  By 
using  polarised  light  we  are  generally  able  to  distinguish  them,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  transparent  crystals  having  no  double  refraction 
might  appear  very  much  like  cavities yS/M/ with  some  liquid.  The  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  of  actual  cavities  is  the  formation  of  a 
Imbblc  when  the  temperature  is  reduced,  but  in  other  cases  we  should 
observe  whether  the  enclosed  form  is  that  of  an  independent  minute 
ciystal,  or  very  nearly  corresponding  in  shape  to  that  of  the  larger 
crystal,  as  is  the  case  with  cavities. 

•  Sochting;.     '^Einichlassc  von  MmcroJen,"     Freiburg,  I S60. 
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lis.  Of  th«  CAvUleii  In  t'rjriiiiUi!.~The  study  of  these  cavities, 
remarks  Mr,  H.  C.  Sorby,  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of 
enquiry,  sirice  by  studying  them  we  may  often  learn  under  what  condi- 
tions the  rock  was  formed,  as  1  have  shown  in  a  paper  pubhshed  some 
years  ago,  in  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'* 
vol.  XIV,  p,  453»     7"he  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  this  memoir:      ■ 

**  In  this  paper  the  author  showed  that,  when  artilicial  crystals  orc^ 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  they  have  often  caught 
up  and  enclosed  within  their  solid  substance  portions  of  the  material 
syrrounding  them  at  the  time  when  they  were  being  formed.  Thus^  if 
they  are  produced  by  sublimation,  small  portions  of  air  or  vapour 
are  caught  up,  so  as  to  form  apparently  empty  cavities ;  or,  if  they  are 
deposited  from  solution  in  water,  small  quantities  of  water  are  enclosed, 
so  as  to  form  ^uid-caviiUs,  In  a  similar  manner,  if  crystals  are  formed 
from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  crystallising  out  from  a  fused-stone 
solvent,  portions  oi  this  fused  stone  become  entangled,  which,  on 
cooling,  remain  in  a  glassy  condition,  or  become  stony,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce what  may  i>e  called  glass-  or  sion^mviiks.  All  these  kinds  of 
cavities  can  readily  be  seen  with  suitable  magnifying  powers,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  various  definite  peculiarities*  From 
these  and  other  facts,  the  following  conclusions  were  deduced  : 

L  Crystals  containing  only  cavities  with  water  were  fonned  from 
solution. 

2.  Crystals  containing  only  stone-  or  glass-cavities  were  formed  from 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 

3.  Crystals  containing  both  water-  and  stone-  or  glass-cavities  were 
formed,  under  great  pressure,  by  the  combined  influence  of  highly 
heated  water  and  melted  rock. 

4.  That  the  relative  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cavities  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  employed  to  deduce  the  temperature  at  which  the 
crystals  were  formed,  since  the  accompanying  vacuity  is  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  fluid  on  cooling. 

5.  Crystals  containing  only  empty  cavities  w*ere  formed  by  sublima- 
tion, unless  the  cavities  are  fluid-cavities  that  have  lost  their  fluid,  or 
arc  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  from  a  substance  which  was  fused. 

6.  Cr>'stals  containing  few  cavities  were  formed  slowly,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  same  material  that  contain  many.  I 

7.  Crystals  that  contain  no  cavities  were  formed  very  slowly,  or  by 
the  cooling  from  fusion  of  a  pure,  homogeneous  substance." 

Independent  of  their  connection  with  the  origin  of  rocks,  these 
fluid-cavities  are  very  interesting  as  microscopical  objects,  since  the 
small  bubbles  which  they  contain  exhibit  sponUintous  molecular  m<rvanatt. 
As  illustrations  of  such  caviti^,  the  reader  is  referred  to  figs,  i,  a,  in 
pi  LVI,  p.  218.     In  fig.  I  is  a  cavity  in  a  crystal  of  nephclinc,  froT" 
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one  of  the  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  and  shows  two  different 
kinds  of  included  substances,  water — or  rather  a  concentrated  saline 
solution^  from  which  small  cr>'stals  have  been  deposited — and  a  spherkai 
bubble.  Fig.  2  is  from  the  quartz  of  granite,  with  a  very  small  bubble^ 
which  moves  about  freely  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity.  It  is  only 
when  such  bubbles  are  very  minute  that  their  movement  is  decided. 
When  they  are  less  than  the  jwrou^^  i^^^  ^"  diameter,  they  frequently 
swim  about,  as  it  were,  in  the  liquid,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  minute 
animalcules.  Brown,  in  a  paper  printed  in  1827,  showed  that  minute 
solid  or  even  liquid  particles  contained  in  another  liquid  possess  a 
natural  molecular  movement,  quite  independent  of  any  currents,  and 
this  motion  of  the  bubbles  in  fluid-cavities  appears  to  me  to  be  in  all 
respects  the  same,  except  that  the  moving  body  is  not  a  solid  particle, 
but  a  gaseous  globule.  See  p.  195.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  I  can  only 
suggest  that  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  those  molecular  movements  on 
which  sensible  heat  appears  to  depend. 

SIS.  Of  the  9llrra«roi»l<>Al  Atrfirture  of  Iron  nnd  HVtt^V — Ihe 
microscopical  structure  of  iron  and  steel  is  best  shown  by  polished 
surfaces  slightly  acted  on  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  section  should 
be  cut  in  the  required  direction  by  means  of  a  saw,  and  ground  or  filed 
down  to  a  convenient  thickness,  and  fixed  to  a  piece  of  glass.  The 
upper  surface  should  then  be  filed  level,  and  dressed  with  coarser  and 
finer  emery  paper,  and  afterwards  ground  smooth  with  a  bit  of  sofl 
VV^ater-of-Ayr  stone,  about  j-inch  scjuare.  Every  trace  of  roughness 
should  then  be  removed  by  means  of  rouge  and  water  on  cloth  \  for 
unless  the  surface  be  extremely  well  polished  the  structure  of  some 
kinds  of  iron  cannot  be  seen.  It  must  not  be  that  sort  of  polish  which 
merely  gives  a  bright  reflection,  but  one  which  may  show  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  material,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  a 
burnished  suriace.  All  trace  of  the  rouge  should  be  washed  off,  and 
care  used  not  to  touch  the  surface  with  the  fingers,  which  is  then  acted 
on  with  extremely  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the  action  be  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far,  the  most  important  points  in  the  structure  may  be  entirely 
obliterated  ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  take  the  section  out  of  the  solution 
and  examine  it  under  water  in  a  glass  trough,  and  again  act  on  it  with 
acid,  time  after  time,  until  the  structure  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  section  must  then  be  well  washed  and  quickly  dried  by 
wiping  the  surface  with  a  handkerchief;  and  after  slightly  rubbing  it  on 
soft  wash'leather,  a  thin  glass  cover  must  be  mounted  over  it  with 
Canada  balsam. 

Of  course  such  sections  must  be  examined  by  reflected  light.  For 
this  purpose  no  illuminator  is  better  than  the  [jaraholic  reflectors  sup- 
plied by  Messrs,  Beck,  which  were  in  fact  first  made  for  me,  for  that 
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'  Special  purpose.  I  aftenwirds  added  another  small  reflector,  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  attached  to  a  movable  arm,  so  that  we  may  see  an 
object  by  direct  reflection.  The  general  construction  will  be  seen  from 
fig-  3"  pi-  J-VI»  P-  2iS»  copied  from  Mr  Richard  Beck's  paper  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society"*  (vol  XIII^  p.  ti;)*  Tlie 
small  reflector  is  seen  at  m,  with  a  semi-cylindrical  tube  x,  to  shut  off 
the  light  reflected  by  the  parabola.     When  the  latter  is  used  the  small 

V  reflector  is  turned  away  by  means  of  the  milled  head  w,  into  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines*  The  difference  betiveen  the  two  illumi- 
nations will  be  seen  from  figs.  4  and  5,  When  the  parabola  is  used, 
light  passing  from  d  is  reflected  from  f^  fig»  4^  and  if  the  object  b  has  a 
polished  surface,  is  again  reflected  to  <*,  quite  outside  the  object-glass  <?, 
so  that  a  polished  surl^ce  appears  black,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  rough 

[surface  appears  white  or  coloured  by  difl"used  reflection.  When,  how- 
ever, the  small  reflector /f,  fig.  5,  is  half  over  the  object-glass,  the  light  is 
reflected  through  the  other  half  of  the  lens  r,  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
polished  surface  api>eared  bright,  and  a  rough  surface  comparatively 
dark.  We  can  thus  distinguish  at  once  the  difference  between  black 
slag  and  that  very  hard  constituent  of  some  kinds  of  steel,  which 
remains  so  bright  and  polished  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  cold 
diluted  acids,  as  to  look  quite  as  black  as  the  slag  by  ordinary  illumina- 
tion. In  fact,  I  may  say  that  in  studying  iron  and  steel  such  an 
illuminator  is  indispensable. 

S74.   Of  FrtparliiR   F^mmUs    for   MlrrtMcoplcal   Examlnntlon.— Dif- 
ferent methods  of  preparation  are  required  in  examining  the  various 

I  fossils.  Many  kinds  of  fossil  bone  and  some  forms  of  teeth  may  be 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  p.  98.  In  cases  in  which 
silica  is  present  the  section  must  be  made  as  described  in  p,  216.  If 
vtry  brittle^  one  surfatie  of  a  thick  section  may  be  ground  and  polished. 
This  is  then  to  be  cemented  to  the  glass  slide  with  Canada  balsam,  and 
the  opposite  side  ground  until  sufficiently  thin,  when  it  may  be  polished 
in  the  usual  way,  wetted  with  balsam,  and  covered  with  thin  glass. 

Thin  chips  of  flint  and  other  siliceous  structures  often  answer  as 

\  ifrdl  as  thin  sections  ground  and  polished  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
labour. 

The  structure  of  many  fossils,  the  mineral  matter  of  which  consists 

I  of  carbonates  or  phosphates,  may  be  investigated  afler  the  salts  have 
been  dissolved  out,  or  only  softened  by  being  soaked  for  some  time  in 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  or  mixed  with  glycerine.  Dn  Car- 
penter gives  the  following  directions  for  demonstrating  the  structure  of 
Eozoon   Canadense : — **  The    minute    structure   of   Eozoon    may  be 

'  determined  by  the  microscopic  examination  either  of  thin  transparent 
sections,  or  of  portions  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  so  as  to  remove  the  calcareous  shell,  leaving  only  thej 
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internal  casts,  or  models,  in  si  lex,  of  the  chambers  and  other  cavities^ 
originally  occupied  by  the  substance  of  one  animal." 

37s.   Of  Prcparlnir  Si^erlincnH  of  Coal  for  9ll€roiii*o|»lcal  EitunliiA- 

tion.^Coal  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  substances  to  cut  into  thin 
sections.  It  is  so  opaque  that  no  structure  can  be  discerned  unless  it  is 
ground  exceedingly  thin,  and  so  brittle  that  it  often  breaks  up  in  the 
operation  of  grinding.  It  is  said  that  the  coal  may  be  softened  by 
maceration  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  sections  may  be 
cut  with  a  ralif.  The  sections  are  partially  decolorised  by  being  gently 
heated  for  a  Aort  time  in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  of  a  brown  cc^lour 
they  are  to  be  washed  in  cold  water  and  preserved  in  glycerine  ("  Micro- 
graphic  Dictionary").  Cannel  coal,  being  less  brittle  than  ordinary  coal, 
is  more  easily  prepared. 

THE   WORK  TABLK — OF   MAKING   AND    RECORDING   OBSERVATIONS — 
H  FALLACIES   TO    BE   GUARDED  AGAINST.  ■ 

Tki  Work  Tahiti — Although  beautiful  work  tables,  furnished  with 
every  possible  requirement,  have  been  designed  for  microscopisls,  I 
think  the  student  will  find  that  an  ordinary  table,  which  is  firm  and 
steady^  is  all  that  he  really  requires.  It  should,  however,  be  well  made 
and  provided  with  a  few  drawers,  in  which  the  student  can  place  parti- 
tions for  himself  and  arrange  his  instruments  and  apparatus  in  the  most 
convenient  manner. 

The  microsco[je  should  be  always  ready  for  use,  and  should  stand 
on  the  table,  covered  mth  a  glass  shade,  to  protect  it  from  the  dust. 
This  is  far  more  convenient  than  the  plan  of  keeping  the  instrument  in 
its  case,  and  going  through  the  process  of  adapting  the  glasses,  &c,  and 
then  removing  them  again,  every  time  the  instrument  is  required. 

The  object-glasses,  eye-pieces,  condensers,  and  other  apparatus  may 
be  placed  in  a  little  cupboard,  provided  with  shelves  and  having  a  glass 
'  door  with  lock  and  key. 

Knives  and  scissors  can  be  kept  in  a  shallow  box,  having  a  glass 
cover.  Drawing  instruments  in  a  second.  Thin  glass  and  glass  slides 
with  watch  glasses,  or  little  saucers,  in  a  third  These  trays  should  all 
be  properly  partitioned,  and  should  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  and  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  work  table.  A  glass 
of  clean  water  should  always  stind  on  the  table,  and  some  pipettes, 
stirring  rods,  and  camel-hair  brushes,  all  |>erfectly  clean,  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  injecting  apparatus  and  instruments  which  are  only  required 
occasionally  may  be  kept  in  one  of  the  table  drawers.  A  portfolio  or 
pamphlet  box  is  necessary  for  keeping  drawing  paper,  cardboard,  tracing 
and  retracing  paper,  scales  for  measuring,  small  gummed  labels  for 
attaching  to  the  slides,  &c. 

All  things  really  necessary  for  ordinary  microscopic  work  may  be^ 
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obtained  for  two  or  three  pounds,  but  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to  spend 
fifty  pounds  or  more  upon  a  microscope  table  and  apparatus.  I  have 
myself  always  made  use  of  an  ordinsLVy  good  strong  library  table,  fitted 
with  drawers  underneath,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
contrive  anything  upon  the  whole  more  convenient  or  better  adapted 
for  work.  The  micjoscope  stands  on  the  table,  always  ready  for  use, 
under  a  bell  jar,  and  the  lamp,  fig.  5,  pi  XIV,  p.  24,  with  scissors, 
knives,  needles,  and  other  tools  in  frequent  use,  close  by. 

21 «,  Of  Kerpltis  Prrjmratt4inN  In  tlic  Calilnet. — Preparations 
mounted  in  the  dry  way,  or  in  Canada  balsam,  may  be  kept  upright, 
arranged  in  grooves,  but  all  preparations  mounted  in  fluid  must  be 
allowed  to  lie  perfectly  fiat,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
leakage.  Cabinets,  holding  several  hundred  specimens,  arranged  in 
this  manner  may  now  be  purchased  of  the  microscoi)e  makers,  for  a 
very  small  sum,  but  if  the  observer  is  provided  with  deep  drawers,  they 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose,  if  a  number  of  shallow  trays  of 
millboard  are  carefully  arranged  to  fit  them  accurately.  Each  prepara- 
tion should  be  named  as  soon  as  it  is  put  up,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
keep  a  number  of  small  gummed  labels  always  at  hand  for  this  purpose. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  a  new  layer  of  Brunswick  black  should  be 
applied,  and  the  s]>ecimens  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no  leakage 
has  occurred  The  cases  now  generally  sold  are,  I  think,  preferable  to 
cabinets,  and  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  most  convenient  are  those 
suggested  by  Mr,  Piper,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Collins,  and  others. 
They  are  made  for  two,  three,  six,  and  twelve  dozen  specimens,  costing 
respectively  2x,  6//.,  31.  6//.,  5^.  6^/.,  and  los.  Cases  made  of  deal  are 
also  arranged  on  the  same  plan. 

379.  Cir  maklnir  ObscrvHtlonn  ufioti  SpecliBirnft  In  the  Sllcroscuite. — 
If,  upon  examination,  a  spjecimen  does  not  apfiear  to  the  observer  to 
justify  the  description  or  drawing  which  some  authority  has  given  of  a 
similar  structure,  he  most  not  too  hastily  infer  that  the  author  has  been 
recording  the  results  of  his  imagination  rather  than  observed  facts.  The 
conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  probably  the  result  of  a  very 
long  and  patient  investigation,  deduced  from  examining  many  specimens, 
[>erhaps  under  very  different  circumstances,  after  the  application,  it  may  be, 
of  various  chemical  reagents,  and  after  ascertaining  the  effect  of  diiferent 
refractive  media.  From  the  remarks  already  made,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  many  different  operations  which  are  necessary^  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  the  anatomy  of  a  single  tissue.  The  beginner  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  hasty  in  deciding  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  object  which  he 
sees  in  the  microscope  ;  neither  must  he  infer  that  what  he  has  not  been 
able  to  see  does  not  therefore  exist.  His  eye  and  mind  will  require 
much  careful  education  before  he  can  hope  to  be  able  to  fonn  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  many  things  that  he  will  meet  with.  ^m 
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Some  students  are  liable  to  fall  into  an  error  of  another  kind,  but  not 
less  detrimental  to  forming  habits  of  correct  observation.  Led  away  by 
their  imagination,  they  think  they  see  everything  which  has  been  deline- 
ated, or  which  they  have  heard  described ;  the  observations  of  authors 
are  confirmed  in  the  most  i>ositive  manner,  and  expressions  closely 
resembling  those  already  employed  are  used  by  the  observer  who  follows 
them.  But,  in  fact,  an  author's  own  assertions  are  simply  reiterated  in 
favour  of  his  doctrines  by  a  belie\^ng  follower,  and  no  real  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  views  is  advanced  In  this  manner  errors  have 
been  intensified  and  propagated  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  and  it 
will  require  years  of  laborious  investigation  to  overthrow  statements 
which  indeed  never  resulted  from  actuaJ  observation,  which  were  erro- 
neous from  the  first  and  ought  in  fact  never  to  have  been  received. 
Sometimes  a  mere  guess  remarkable  for  bgenuity  and  novelty,  but 
having  no  foundation  in  fact,  is  seized  upon  by  a  number  of  persons, 
and  **  supported  "  by  so  many  assertions,  misnamed  observations,  that  it 
is  soon  received  as  true,  and  is  perhaps  believed  in  for  years,  until  at  last 
some  one  reinvestigates  the  whole  question,  and  demonstrates  the 
absurdity  of  the  received  doctrine. 

Of  th€  Importance  of  making  Skekhes, — The  great  importance  of  draw- 
ing has  been  already  referred  to.  Even  sketches  in  outline  are  of  great 
value  if  the  size  of  the  object  has  been  correctly  registered.  Mere 
plans  are  of  great  use  in  many  cases  and  supersede  the  necessity  of 
description.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  fully  considered  already. 
&^  p.  31  to  p.  41. 

SI 9.  Of  Drmwlnff  Inferences  from  atisenrallonn. — No  one  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  natural  science  is  more  templed  to 
indulge  in  hasty  generalisation  than  the  micioscopical  observer.  It  is 
his  duty,  therefore,  to  avoid  drawing  inferences  until  he  has  accumulated 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  support  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  True  generalisations  and  correct  inferences  promote  the  rapid 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  each  new  inference  may  form 
the  starting-point  of  a  fresh  line  of  investigation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  false  statement  accepted  as  an  observed  fact,  assists  to  form  a 
barrier  to  onward  progress.  Before  the  slightest  useful  advance  can  be 
made  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back,  it  may  be  for  a  long  way,  before 
we  can  hope  to  recommence  with  any  prospect  of  success  the  onward 
course.  Moreover,  a  much  greater  amount  of  evidence  is  always  re- 
quired to  overthrow  a  false  conclusion  than  is  sufficient  to  propagate  the 
original  mistake  ;  and  there  can  be  no  task  more  unsatisfactory  than  that 
of  being  called  upon  to  controvert  the  opinions  and  deductions  of  others, 
however  desirable  and  necessary  such  work  may  be. 

In  any  sj)ecial  enquir>^  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  make  too  many 
or  very  full  notes  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  but  to  retain  in 
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the  memory^  as  far  as  may  be,  the  facts  observed  When  the  whole 
matter  is  made  out,  but  not  before,  the  observer  may  begin  to  write  and 
record  his  obser\atioiiS.  Othenpsnse,  imperfectly  observed  facts  are  liable 
to  be  set  down  as  actual  facts,  and  afterwards  commented  upon  as  if  they 
were  well-ascertained  truths,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  observer  being 
gradually  led  more  and  more  astray,  until  at  length  he  commits  himself 
to  a  conclusion  totally  at  variance  with  the  real  truth. 

Scientific  enquiry  should  continually  advance,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  extend  researches  from  the  paint  where  they  have  been  left  by 
our  jjrcdecessors,  each  succeeding  observ<^r  adding  to  what  his  prede- 
cessors had  discovered    In  not  a  few  instances  must  we  feel  the  highest 
pespect  for  the  careful  observations  of  the  older  observ^ers,  and  I  fear  it 
nnust  be  reluctantly  confessed,   that  many  modern  researches  are  not 
carried  out  with  the  same  patience,  painstaking  industry,  and  conscientious 
care  as  theirs  have  been,  and  for  this  reason  are  likely  to  be  but  short- 
lived.    Many  recent  observations  strongly  insisted  upon  and  advocated 
with  great  vehemence,  purj)orting  to  depend  upon  actual  demonstration, 
have  been  set  aside  for  others  still  more  recent,  and,  if  possible,  more 
incorrect.    False  observation  has,  as  would  be  supposed,  created  in  some 
minds  complete  scepticism  of  all  observation,  and  has  deijlorably  retarded 
true  progress.     It  is  quite  curious  to  notice  how  some  writers  condemn 
theory  and  commend  what  they  term  the  observation  of  facts,  as  if  it 
Uiad  been  inconiestably  showTi  that  results  arrived  at  from  cogitation  and 
■speculation  must  be  invariably  flilse,  and  those  from  " observation  '*  as 
invariably  true.     But  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  microscopical 
enquiry  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  that  what  he  discerns  is  really  the 
thing  as  it  actually  is  in  nature,  and  not  a  mere  fanciful  inteqjretation  of 
his  owru    It  is  easy  to  assert  a  particular  thing  has  been  observed,  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  thing  and  what 
it  is  supposed  has  been  seen.     Many  indeed  have  been  the  errors  intro- 
duced by  speculative  thinkers,  but  I  doubt  whether  more  are  not  in  these 
Lsdays  advanced  by  self-st}4ed  practical  observers,  than  by  those  whom  the 
Flatter  arc  ever  ready  to  condemn  as  mere  theoretical  dreamers.     A  man 
says  he  has  seen  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  gives  drawings  of  the  thing 
seen.    He  explains  to  friends  what  he  has  seen,  shows  them  the  object  in 
question,  tells  them  what  they  are  to  see,  and  they,  knowing  nothing 
about  seeing,  but  not  liking  to  offend  their  friend,  or  being  too  lazy  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  matter,  say  they  see  the  thing  as  they 
have  been  told  it  is  to  be  seen.     Such  is  the  eindemc  which   when 
duly  chronicled  and  printed  seems  to  amount  almost  to  actual  proof. 
But  how  many,  many  times  has  this  process  been  repeated  in  the  case  of 
almost  ever)'  doubtful  anatomical  point  1   The  conclusion  is  almost  forced 
upon  the  mind  that  the  process  of  obsemng  facts  leads  to  results  at  least 
as  unsatisfactory  and  as  fallacious  as  the  process  of  imagining  and  specu- 
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lating  without  observing  at  all  At  this  time  what  a  mass  of  thoroughly 
conflicting  evidence  exists  on  raany  important  matters,  supposed  to  nest 
upon  scientific  observation  and  exj:»eriment !  Three  or  four  views  are 
taught  concerning  first  principlei^  of  anatomical  and  physiological  science, 
each  one  being  incomjmtible  with  the  rest,  but  nevertheless  supported  by 
an  immense  amount  of  what  purports  to  be  e\'idence  based  upon  obser- 
vation. In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  Uie  statements 
must  be  false,  and  many  of  the  supposed  facts  advanced  must  be  errors; 
and  yet  wiih  what  pertinacity  are  such  erroneous  facts  maintained,  and 
how  widely  are  tliey  spread,  as  if  indeed  they  were  the  most  unquestion- 
able truth  !  What  an  amount  of  work  must  be  done,  and  what  a  length 
of  time  must  elapse  before  false  facts  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  really 
false  and  true  facts  proved  to  be  really  true  ! 

Years  must  be  passed  in  patient  investigation  before  a  man  ought  to 
trust  himself  as  an  observ^er  of  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  and  nnnr- 
mitting  exercise  that  any  one  can  gradually  acquire  habits  of  attentive 
observation,  and  the  power  of  thoughtful  discrimination  which  alone 
renders  his  conclusions  reliable.  Indeed,  though  he  labour  hard  and 
earnestly,  he  will  scarcely  have  properly  educated  himself  ere  his  powers 
begin  to  decay  and  he  becomes  liable  to  err  from  the  natural  deteriora- 
tion in  structure  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  observation  of  the  facts 
he  observes  entirely  depends. 

199,  Of  Kerominir  tli«  RcunUii  of  Mtrrimeopleal  Olmemiltfiiis. — 
Taking  notes  of  microscopical  observations  is  a  subject  of  great  imjKjrt- 
ance.  The  observer  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the  habit  of  describing 
in  words  the  appearance  of  objects  under  the  microscope.  This  is  pro- 
bably not  so  easy  as  would  at  first  be  sup[x>sed,  although  undoubtedly 
many  persons  are  able  to  describe  what  they  see  much  more  correctly, 
and  with  greater  facih'ty,  than  others.  Accuracy  in  describing  micro- 
scopical specimens  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  I  think  it  a 
most  excellent  rule  for  a  student,  when  he  begins  to  observe,  to  take 
notes  of  the  appearances  of  every  object  submitted  to  examination.  The 
time  Ls  well  s[>ent,  and  much  of  what  is  so  described  is  retained  in  the 
memory.  The  notes  should  be  short,  and  should  consist  of  a  simple 
statement  of  points  which  have  been  actually  seen.  Infirtmes  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  nothing  should  be  stated  without  the 
observer  being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  accuracy.  If  he  is  not  quite 
certain  of  any  observation,  he  should  express  his  doubts,  or  place  a 
note  of  interrogation  after  tlie  statement  The  use  of  indefinite  terms 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  whenever  any  particular 
word  is  used,  a  definite  meaning  should  be  attaclied  to  it.  Much  confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  the  use  of  terms  which  have  not  been  well  defined 
F*n  *%  the  word  ''^granule**  has  been  applied  by  many  authors  to 

a  I]  jfticlc  which  appears  as  a  small  speck,  even  when  examined 
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by  the  highest  powers,  as  well  as  to  a  small  body  with  a  perfectly  clear 
centre,  and  with  a  well-defined  shaqj  outHnCj  which  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly termed  a  small  ^^  ghbuie''  So,  again,  the  term  "  maifcule  "  has  been 
employed  in  some  cases  synonjuiously  with  "^grafo/U"  though  it  would 
be  obviously  wTong  to  speak  of  a  small  globule  as  a  molecule.  It  seems 
to  me  ver>^  desirable  to  restrict  the  terms  "granule"  and  "molecule"  to 
minute  particles  of  matter  which  exhibit  no  distinct  fortn  when  examined 
by  the  highest  powers  at  our  disposalj  and  the  term  "globule*' to  circular 
or  oval  bodies  of  al!  sizes  which  have  a  dear  centre  with  a  well-defined 
dark  outline.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  insufliciently  defined  terms 
might  be  pointed  out  If  an  observer  makes  use  of  a  term  which  is 
generally  employed  without  any  definite  meaning  being  attached  to  it,  he 
should  describe  at  length  the  meaning  which  he  assigns  to  it,  and  should, 
of  course,  use  it  only  in  this  one  sense. 

Exactness  of  Description  should  always  be  aimed  at,  and  we  must 
remember  that  with  a  little  trouble  this  exactness  may  often  be  obtained 
with  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  w^ords.  That  appearance  of  preci- 
sion which  is  often  affected  by  those  who  give  long  useless  descriptions 
of  what  they  have  obser\^ed  cannot  be  too  much  condemned  So,  also, 
the  practice  of  some  of  minutely  describing  the  characters  of  every 
^bject  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
nhe  nature  of  any  one  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  view,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  ridicule,  and  has  brought  microscopic  observation 
into  great  disrepute.  The  publication  of  a  very  detailed  description  of 
a  number  of  not  very  definite  objects,  the  nature  of  which  is  unde* 
termined,  though  sometimes  regarded  as  evidence  of  careful  and 
elaborate  enciuir}%  is  a  most  useless  procedure.  Some  have  thought 
to  gain  the  credit  of  being  accurate  observers  by  carefully  measuring 
every  object  they  see  in  tTvo  diameters,  and  putting  down  in  frac- 
tions or  decimals  the  results  of  this  useless  ceremony.  Such  reports 
may  be  regarded  as  indications  that  the  author  has  been  thinking  more 
of  himself,  and  the  importance  of  making  an  impression  upon  his 
readers,  than  of  his  subject.  He  wants  to  be  credited  with  a  character 
for  extreme  minuteness  of  observation,  and  instead  of  striving  to  advance 
the  real  interests  of  the  science  which  he  professes  to  serve,  and  endea- 
vouring to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  desire  for  more  extended 
knowledge,  and  a  longing  to  toke  part  in  a  similar  investigation,  he  is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  thrust  himself  into  notice.  He  who  feels  a 
real  love  for  his  subject  will  tr}^  all  he  can  to  enlist  others  in  the  same 
service  ;  he  will  endeavour  to  remove  all  difficulties  of  investigation,  and 
will  explain  what  he  himself  has  learnt  in  language  which  shall  be  intel- 
ligible to  all.  Extreme  minuteness  in  description  is  by  no  mcnns  :v^ 
indication  of  accuracy  of  observation.  Pretence  of  extreme  a^ 
has  encumbered  science  with  many  unnecessary  wor* 
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have  been  deterred  from  its  prosecution*  A  certain  mysterious  atr  per- 
vading the  descnption  of  an  obser\*ation,  an  evident  desire  to  coin  new 
words  and  indulge  in  statements  couched  in  exaggerated  language  about 
the  importance  of  the  facts  observed,  are  quite  misplaced  where  alt 
should  be  clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  to  every  one,  and  too  often  indi- 
cate indifference  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author^  and  a  want  of 
proper  consideration  towards  unlearned  readers*  That  affectation  of 
precision,  and  verbose  pompous  style  of  description,  which  have  been 
fashionable  among  some  microscopists,  and  which  pervade  the  writings 
of  several  authorities  in  this  imperfectly  developed  branch  of  investiga- 
tion, have  offended  earnest  persons  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
prosecurion  of  different  branches  of  natural  science,  and  have  also  greatly 
retarded  the  reid  progress  of  scientific  enquiry.  All  this  is  but  pretence, 
and  not  real,  earnest,  useful  work*  It  is  distasteful  to  every  scientific 
man  and  discouraging  to  every  student. 

Faiiades  to  btguardtd  against  m  Microsc^kal  Investigatim. 

Many  mistakes  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  sufficient  care  not 
having  been  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  various  substances  by 
accident  The  most  scrupulous  care  must  always  be  obscrv^ed  in  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  any  foreign  particles  which  may  ha\*e  acci- 
dentally come  into  contact  with  the  preparation  must  be  removed  before 
it  is  mounted.  The  proceeding  to  be  followed  to  remove  the  foreign 
matter,  will  depend  much  upon  its  nature.  Mere  dusting  with  a  camel 
hair  brush,  washing  with  a  stream  of  water,  or  picking  out  the  object 
with  needles,  are  simple  plans  which  are  often  efficient  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  some  cases  other  processes  are  required* 

IHO*  Brrom  of  oiwcrviitloii,— It  is  of  the  liighest  importance  that 
the  student  should  do  his  utmoitt  to  avoid  making  and  recording 
erroneous  obser\"ations.  Not  only  is  the  student  liable  to  draw  false 
conclusions  from  observations,  but  the  observations  themselves  are  fre^ 
quenily  erroneous,  I  propose  therefore,  to  direct  the  student's  attention 
to  a  few  instances  in  which  difficulty  and  doubt  may  be  experienced  even 
by  skilled  and  practised  observers  ; — 

Of  the  Cammmcemmt  and  Taymnaimt  (f  Tuba. — The  modes  of 
commencement  or  termination  of  certain  vessels  or  tubes  have  long 
been  sources  of  dispute  among  observers,  Hiere  are  not  a  few  instances 
where  |X)silive  statements  have  been  made  thai  certain  lubes  commemx'd 
by  oecal  or  blind  extremities;  while  contradictions  equally  positive 
have  been  advanced  by  others,  who  have  ailirmcd  thai  the  very  !?amc 
lubes  commenced  as  a  network,  and  presented  no  blind  cxtR'mitici 
wliatever.  It  would  be  generally  supposed  that  such  a  point  might  be 
V    t  mined  beyond  oil  doubt  if  U)c  tubes  wet«   injected  with  some 
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coloured  material     But  the  supposition  is  not  correct.     Injection  will 
frequently  run  up  to  a  particular  point  in  the  minute  vessels,  while  no 
force   which   can   be   employed  will  drive  it  further  onwards.     Here, 
therefore,  it  accumulates,  and  often  to  a  ver}^  considerable  extent ;  the 
portion  of  the  tube  above  the  constriction  being  considerably  dilated  by 
the  pressure.     Under  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  extreme  trans- 
parency and  delicate  nature  of  the  tissue  of  which  its  walls  are  composed, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  the  further  continuity  of  the  vessel.     In- 
r  deed,  the  vascular  walls  will  probably  be  quite  invisible  in  an  unprepared 
fspecimen.     The  observ^er  is  thus  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
such  tubes  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  whereas  they  may  really  form  a 
network  with  large  meshes,  or   they  may  be  continuous  with  tubular 
structures  of  a  different  character.     In  fact  that  which  was  taken  for 
the  termination  or  commencement  of  the  tube  may  really  be  nothing 
more  than  a  bulging  in  a  central  part  of  its  course.     In  many  thin  sec- 
tions of  the  kidney  an  appearance  a,s  if  the  tubes  terminated  in  free  blind 
l-extremities  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  convolutions  lying  in  surh 
I  a  position  that  the  recur\^ed  portion  is  immediately  beneath  the  most 
I  superhcial  part  of  the  tube.     From  a  mere  examination  of  the  specimen 
fit  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  case.     In 
r  such  instances  the  real  disposition  of  the  parts  is  only  to  be  made  out 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  under  different  kinds  of  Ulu- 
L  mination  and  prepared  in  various  ways.     Thus  the  idea  that  the  tul>es 
f  end  by  blind  extremities  may  be  shown  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  appearances  observed  in  specimens  prepared  according  to  a  different 
method.     Were  I  able  to  devote  sj>ace  to   the  considemtion  of  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  might  review  the  various  methods  in  which  a  tissue  ' 
may  be  examined,  and  show  how  by  a  consideration  and  comparison  of 
the   different    facts   observed,    one  is   enabled   at    length    to  embody 
the  resuhs  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  several  different  enquiries,  and 
thus  gain  an  accurate  conception  concerning  the  real  structure  of  the 
part 

0/i  the  Difficulty  of  Seeing  Sirudures  fram  thar  Transparency, — 
Another  fallacy  arises  from  the  great  transparency  of  certain  structures. 
Oftentimes  a  membrane  may  ap|K*ar  jjerfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
while  in  reality  it  is  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium,  which 
only  becomes  visible  when  the  tissue  is  inimersed  in  some  special  fluid  or 
treated  with  some  particular  chemical  reagent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  instances  in  which  an  appearance  resembling  that  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  cellular  investment  is  perceived  where  no  cells 
whatever  exist  A  peculiar  corrugated  state  of  uninjected  capillaries, 
and  the  biopla«*^  •«  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  themselves,  some- 
times giv^  riistakes.  Basement  membrane^  from  its  extreme 
delta  is  often  only  recognised  by  the  folds  into 
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which  it  15  thrown,  or  by  the  debris  and  granular  matter  whicn  is  ac<^ 
dent^dly  deposited  upon  it  Someliines  it  becomes  visible  when  im- 
mersed in  a  slightly  coloured  solution,  instead  of  in  perfectly  pure 
water.  Not  only  may  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  be  completely 
passed  over  from  their  transparency,  but  I  could  adduce  instances  in 
which  broad  bands  of  connective  tissue  and  bundles  of  nerve  fibres 
existed  in  a  specimen  in  great  numbers,  although  they  could  not  be  seen 
when  the  ordinary  methods  of  demonstration  were  employed. 

Fibres  and  Membranes  Produced  hy  t/u  Action  of  Reagents  artificialiy^ 
—On  the  other  hand,  by  the  action  of  reagents  a  fibrous  appeamnce  is 
sometimes  produced  which,  without  care,  may  be  mistaken  for  actual 
structure. 

The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  many  preparations  frequently  pro- 
duces a  swelling  of  the  tissue,  with  the  elevation  of  a  clear  membrane- 
like  structure,  which  might  be  termed  basement  membrane,  but  which 
has  really  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  Thus  the  outer 
uncalcificd  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  enamel  of  a  young  tooth,  may  be 
made  to  swell  up  into  a  transparent  mass,  which  has  been  mistaken,  I 
think,  by  Professor  Huxley  for  a  membrana  performativa,  which  does 
not  exist  in  this  situation. 

A  FUfrous  Appearance  Produced  in  Structureless  Membrana. — Clear, 
transparent,  and  apparently  structureless  membranes,  when  pressed,  torn, 
and  twisted,  have  a  fibrous  appearance;  and  delicate  vessels,  whose 
coats  are  perfectly  transparent  when  pressed  and  collapsed,  may  be  very 
easily  mistaken  for  a  form  of  fibrous  tissue.  Both  capillaries  and  fine 
nen^e  fibres  may  be  mistaken  for  fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  Indeed,  capil- 
laries uninjected  and  stretched,  can  only  be  distinguished  from  i%xi^ 
nen'e  fibres  with  difficulty.  If  any  doubt  exist  in  such  a  case,  it  may 
always  be  cleared  up  by  injecting  the  capillaries  of  the  part  with  a  clear 
transparent  material,  like  plain  size,  or  the  transparent  injecting  fluids, 
recommended  in  pp.  1 06  to  113,  when,  if  the  fibrous  appearance  is  not 
real  it  will  be  lost ;  while  if  fibres  really  existed,  they  would  still  be  visible. 
The  presence  of  capillary  vessels  in  a  structure  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  their  being  collapsed  and  shrunken,  in  which 
state  they  have  been  regarded  as  elements  of  the  connccti^^e  tissue, 

CcHtction  of  Oil  Globules  Appearing  as  if  wit  A  in  a  Cell — Oil  globules 
in  fluid  not  uncommonly  form  small  and  nearly  spherical  masses  or 
collections,  which  become  cnvcred  with  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  or 
viscid  iiiaiter  and  granules,  originally  contained  in  the  fluid,  so  that  the 
little  intervals  between  the  minute  oil  globules  become  filled  up,  TTic 
outline  o(  the  mass  is  perfectly  clear,  and  sharp,  and  well  defined,  and 
from  mere  ocular  examination  it  would  be  imfJOSv^ible  10  say  lliai  the 
oil  globules  were  not  enclosed  in  a  cellwalL  A  consideration  of  the 
^iHmstances  under  which  such  structures  have  been  met  with»  vIU  often 
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^sist  us  materially  in  determining  their  real  nature.  Such  "  cells  "  may 
be  prepared  artificially  mthout  the  least  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  by  microscopical  examination  in 
water  the  artificially  formed  ccli  from  the  natural  r^// ;  and  the  process 
of  staining  the  bioplasm,  p,  1 23,  would  only  enable  us  to  form  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  in  cases  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the  natural  cells  were 
quite  frc.sh.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the 
Jiyrmatwn  of  these  bodies  no  analogy  whatever  obtains  in  the  two  cases. 
Of  the  artificial  cell  the  most  external  part  vi2&  last  fomitd.  It  was 
deposited  around  a  collection  of  particles.  But  in  the  natural  cell  the 
outer  part  is  the  oldest  part.  It  was  produced  before  the  matter  in  the 
central  part  of  the  cell  was  formed.  No  one  at  this  time  maintains  that 
living  cells  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  granules,  though  some 
seem  to  think  that  a  bacterium  may  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
already  existing  particles.  Such  persons  must  admit,  however,  that  such 
simple  organisms  multiply  by  division,  and  thus  they  seem  to  affirm  that 
living  things  may  be  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  separate  lifeless 
particles,  and  that  they  increase  and  multiply  by  the  division  of  the 
resulting  mass.  It  need,  however,  scarcely  be  stated  that  facts  now 
known  render  such  a  doctrine  untenable.  See  a  controversy  upon  this 
subject  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  January,  Februar}',  March,' 
1S64. 

On  tlu  Accidental  Presence  of  Extraneous  Matters. — Cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  every  branch  of  microscopical  enquir>^,  and 
vrithout  great  care  many  substances  of  extraneous  origin  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  specimen  about  to  be  examined,  and  the  observer  may 
mistake  the  character  of  the  objects  accidentally  introduced  for  those  of 
the  special  objects  under  examination.  For  instance,  particles  of  starch  | 
or  other  solid  bodies  may  gain  entrance  into  a  texture  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination,  and  the  observer  may  draw  the  very 
erroneous  inference  that  these  bodies  were  embedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissue,  and  that  they  were  develoix^d  and  grew  in  tliis  situation. 

When  we  consider  how  very  minute  are  many  of  the  structures 
rendered  evident  to  the  eye  by  the  microscope,  we  shall  scarcely  wonder 
that  many  light  substances  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  speci- 
men which  is  under  examination.  The  cotton  or  flax  fibres  from  the 
cloth,  starch  globules  which  adhere  to  the  thin  glass  circles  (for  the 
small  pieces  are  often  kept  in  starch),  portions  of  feathers,  various  kinds 
of  hair,  and  oil  globules  are  among  the  substances  which  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  ex.T.mining  different  specimens,  and  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  their  presence  is  purely  accidental.  That  I  am  not  advocating 
needless  precaution,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  well-known  and 
highly  val«  '^tion  printed  a  few"  years  ago,  a  drawing  of  what 

r*  *  feathers  was  described  as  a  representation  of 
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lymphaik  vasrls^ — vegetable  hairs  were  described  as  nert^e  Jiifres^  and 
several  other  errors  equally  unpardonable  were  to  be  found.  Now, 
such  mistakes  could  only  be  made  by  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  commonest  objects  with  which  every  micro- 
scopical observer  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  every  one  to  carefully  study  the  characters  of  the  substances 
of  extraneous  origin  enumerated  below  before  he  attempts  to  make  any 
original  observations^  He  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  bodies  in  question 
from  time  to  lime,  and  the  sooner  he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  their 
characters  the  better. 

The  following  should  be  ver)»  carefully  examined  : — 

Oil  globules,  milk,  pL  XXIII,  p.  80,  figs.  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Potato,  wheat,  and  rice,  starch ;  and  bread  crumbs,  pi.  XLVI, 
p.  172,  figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  pi  LX,    fig,  3. 

Portions  of  feather  ;  worsted,  pi  LX,  fig.  3. 

Fibres  of  flax;  cotton,  pL  LX,  fig.  3,  e;  and  silk  of  different 
colours. 

Human  hair^  cat*s  hair,  hair  from  blankets,  fig.  3,  ^,  b,  e. 

The  scales  of  butterfiies  and  moths,  particularly  those  of  the 
common  clothes  moth,  pi.  LX,  figs*  i,  2. 

Fibres  of  wood  swept  from  the  floor,  fig.  4,  fragments  of  lea- 
leaves,  hairs  from  plants,  vegetable  cellular  tissue,  and  spiral 
vessels,  pi  XLVI,  p.  172,  fig,  5. 

Particles  of  sand 

Many  of  these  extraneous  substances  are  figured  in  the  plates  1  have 
referred  to,  and  I  beg  the  student  will  not  only  examine  my  drawings, 
but  place  actual  specimens  of  all  objects  delineated  under  his  own 
microscope. 

In  the  examination  of  deposits  from  fluid  wc  must  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  one  deposit  into 
another  carried  upon  tiie  extremity  of  the  pijjette  used  lor  examination, 
and  in  this  simple  manner  much  difficulty  and  confusion  may  be  umsed 
to  the  micToscopist  The  pipette  should  therefore  be  well  washed 
immediately  after  it  has  been  used^  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed 
should  be  very  frequently  changed  In  taking  fluids  from  diflerent 
bottles  and  other  vessels  the  possibility  of  introducing  various  subitanct^ 
must  be  borne  in  mind 
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PART  IV. 

OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO  MICROSCOPICAL  INVESTIGATION — 
OF  OBTAINING  CRYSTALLINE  SUBSTANCES — OF  THE  MICRO-SPECfRO- 
SCOPE  AND  OF  MICROSCOPIC  ANALYSIS. 

OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CHEMICAL  REAGENTS   IN   MICROSCOPICAL 
INVESTIGATION. 

Of  Cbemical  Analysis  In  nieroscoplcal  InTestlsatlon. — I  have 
already  referred  to  the  influence  which  the  refractive  power  of  the 
medium  in  which  any  structure  is  immersed  exerts  upon  its  appearance 
in  the  microscope.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  action  of  certain  chemical  reagents  upon  various  specimens.  This 
part  of  the  subject  is  most  important,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all  the  various 
branches  of  microscopical  research,  that  from  which  the  greatest  advan- 
tages may  be  expected  to  result  It  is  an  investigation  which  will  well 
reward  all  who  earnestly  devote  themselves  to  its  study.  It  is  certain 
that  great  changes  will  take  place  in  our  views  of  the  nature  of  many 
minute  structures  when  chemical  analysis  shall  be  more  intimately 
associated  with  microscopical  enquiry. 

Although  by  the  microscope  we  can  say  that  such  a  texture  is 
granular,  fibrous,  opaque,  perfectly  clear,  &c.,  we  learn  in  such  an 
examination  nothing  more  of  its  nature.  Since  these  appearances  are 
manifested  by  several  different  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
chemical  examination  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which 
the  microscopical  characters  are  due.  If  the  chemical  composition  of 
any  body  having  well-defined  microscopical  characters  has  been  once 
made  out,  by  resorting  simply  to  microscopical  examination,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  recognise  it  whenever  we  meet  with  it  afterwards,  without 
making  a  chemical  analysis. 

Some  bodies  always  produce  well-recognised  crystals  when  treated 
with  a  certain  chemical  reagent,  and  we  know  that,  although  there  may 
be  in  nature  other  cr>'stals  of  a  different  composition,  but  of  precisely 
the  same  form,  these  latter  could  not  be  produced  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  former;  hence,  in  such  a  case  we  may  feel  as 
confident  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  as  if  an  vl  *  analysis  had 
been  made  of  it. 

Besides  the  ordinary  uses  to  te- 
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fttfti^lir  dwokal  m^getii^  and  die  ^yfiodoo  of  dis  lenovledee  In  | 
mkroKOpkat  iaiiat^gMion,  ve  ai^  otea  matiird  to  daaua^aash  ] 
mtim  at  mmttm^  lo  fitttain  tibe  dmiiiral  compoaoioii  of 
gmmilici  of  mmer,  awl  lo  dtfuwM^tfijte  donlf  die  rrirtmnr  of  < 
pGUHdf  vidi  die  uneaten  ceftaznfj,  viiidi  ipoold  eaadj  escape  our 
tftmatitkm  Hwcwai^cocd  them  tcpantdy  to  the  mort  catdiil  rhcikal 
analfBii  or  to  die  aioit  scttdaog  miaocoopical  icnitxof. 

Tlie  apiik^ioo  of  **!■— m^i  anaJjas  to  miutgcopical  iniqagatkm, 
and  die  eaaaiiiBtioD  of  cijpiiaffiDe  focms  in  the  mkroscofie,  have  throwa 
a  new  light  upon  the  natmie  of  manjr  physaokagka]  changes  which  aie 
comtaiitlf  taJdng  place  in  Irving  bodies  in  heakh,  and  hare  tnafaled  tts 
to  infesdfiie  more  latklactoftly  the  modificatiops  which  diese  processes 
uadeiio  when  inAuenced  bj  dsiciisistBiices  udatemg  with  or  ooiuilcr- 
ii^bv  healthf  actions. 

Ml.  it^tmnf^m  mi  tmm  Vmt  •f  Mcasnits, — As  an  instance  of  the  great 
adfaniagc  of  the  application  of  a  few  simple  tests  to  mkroscopical 
ioTO^qpUJon,   1   may  refer  to  the  diiferent  efiects  of  ether  upon  £a 
globoles  (which  are  m  comxnonly  found  in  dtfiexent  ttssoes)  and  distal*  j 
line  bodies  composed  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  some- 1 
times  fto  nearly  resemble  fai  globules  in  refractive  properties,  in  form,  I 
and  in  g«  r  anincc,  that  mUtak^  have  been  often  made  concern- 

ing tiicir  c.,;.,  .  .,:un.  The  application  of  a  drop  of  ether  has  no  eflfect 
whatever  U[ion  the  salt,  but  dissolves  the  iaL  Phosphate  of  lime  is  I 
rinidity  Jiolublc  in  dilute  acids,  while  fat  is  not  acted  upon  by  these 
rcagcnti^  Various  insoiublc  saline  materials  not  unfret^uenlly  prevent 
us  from  seeing  the  anatomical  elements  of  which  a  tissue  is  composed 
knowK'^  of  these  often  enables  us  to  remove  them, 

jppose,  <  dine  matter  consists  of  carbonates  or  i*hos- 

phatei  of  lime  or  magnesia,  we  have  only  to  add  a  drop  of  dilute  acid  to  | 
liisolve  them  ^  h|  make  the  tissue  sttlhciently  transparent  to 

nable  us  to  c  mture. 

^rhe  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  ol^en  very  \'aluable  in  rendering 
structures  transfKirent,  which  arc  too  o[>a<|uc  for  examination  in 
ordinary'  Htatc*  If  a  portion  of  tendon,  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
pL  XXXn,  p,  ij8,  fjg,  3,  which  is  very  oj^iaque  in  its  ordinary  sialc^  \ 
■^icd  tn  aoctk  acidi  or  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  it  i 
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becomes  clear  and  transparent.  If  the  operation  be  conducted  with 
certain  precautions,  many  of  its  original  characters  may  be  brought  back 
by  stibsequently  neutralising  the  acetic  acid  witli  an  alkali. 

The  cell-wall,  or  rather  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  which  is  in  many 
cases  too  opaque  to  enable  us  to  see  the  bioplast  or  nucleus  in  the 
interior,  may  be  made  by  reagents  so  very  transparent  that  the  bioplast 
becomes  very  distinct  and  well  defined.  This  change  may  be  easily 
effected  by  either  of  the  reagents  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph* 
Albuminous  textures  generally  may  often  be  rendered  very  transparent 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute 
caustic  potash  or  soda. 


Preliminary  Operations, 

In  the  first  place  we  should  note  carefully  the  general  characters 
which  the  substance  exhibits ;  its  form,  colour,  size,  weight,  hardness^ 
&c. ;  and  fluidity,  transparency,  tenacity,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  liquids* 
Portions  of  sobd  textures  and  the  deposit  from  fluids  must  be  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination,  but  their  reaction  should  be  always 
ascertained  in  the  first  instance. 

«»2.  Reactlcin. — The  reaction  of  any  moist  substance  is  found  out 
by  testing  it  with  a  piece  of  blue,  and  reddened,  litmus  paper.  If  the 
matter  be  dry,  or  the  reaction  of  a  vapour  is  to  be  tested,  the  paper 
must  be  first  moistened  with  a  drop  of  distilled  water.  The  Nut  litmus 
paper  is  reddened  by  aeidsy  and  the  red  paper  is  turned  blue  by  alkalies. 
The  reddened  litmus  paper  is  prepared  by  adding  a  very  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  infusion  of  litmus  into  which  it  is  to  be  dipped 

If  an  add  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  add,  the  blue 
colour  will  be  restored  upon  gently  warming  the  paper  upon  a  glass  slide 
over  a  lamp,  or  upon  a  warm  plate. 

An  aikaiine  reaction  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  volatile  or 
fixed  alkali.  The  red  colour  is  restored  upon  warming  the  paper  which 
has  been  rendered  blue  by  the  presence  of  volatile  alkali  {ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia),  while  it  is  not  restored  if  the  change  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali  (potash,  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  or  an 
aikaiine  phosphate,  &c.). 

The  reaction  of  some  objects  under  the  microscope  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  a  little  solution  of  litmus  or  of  litmus  slightly  reddened 
by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  according  as  the  reaction  is 
supposed  to  be  acid  or  alkaline. 

18S.  On  Filtering. — The  process  of  filtration  is  one  which  the 
microscopist  as  w^*!!  -^^  the  chemist  frequently  has  to  perform.  To  filter 
a  deposit  f'  quantity,  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of 

ordin  il.  XXVI,  p.  aoo,  fig.  9,  and  placed  In 
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a  small  glass  funnel,  fig.  i  in  the  same  plate.  But  sometimes  we  fmd 
it  necessary,  in  microscopical  analysis,  to  filter  the  deposit  from  a  single 
drop  of  fluid  This  may  be  effected  by  cutting  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
filtering  paper,  and  bending  it  into  a  V-form,  upon  one  of  the  glass 
slides.  The  drop  is  made  to  pass  between  the  limbs  of  the  V,  and  upon 
inclining  the  slide,  clear  fluid  will  gradually  pass  through  the  apex  of  the 

^,  and  can  be  conducted  away  to  another  part  of  the  slide,  by  a  very 

Ipie  glass  rod,  where  other  tests  may  be  applied. 

29 4.  EraporRtloii  And  Dryinip. — The  evaporation  of  fluids,  and  the 
desiccation  of  organic  solids,  must  always  be  conducted  over  a  water- 
bath,  otherwise  there  is  great  danger  of  decomposition  occurring.  For 
operations  uj>on  small  quantities,  the  water-bath  represented  in  pi 
XVIII,  IK  48,  figs.  6.  7,  will  suffice,  or  the  cans  of  the  injecting  appa- 
ratus, pL  XXV II,  p.   104,  fig*  6,  may  be  removed,  and  basins  placed 

Bver  the  holes. 

■  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  crystals  of  organic  substances,  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  evaporate  the  solution  over  the  surface  of  sulphuric 
acid  under  a  bell-jar,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5,  or,  what  is  better  still,  in  vacuo, 
in  an  air-pump,  pL  XXIV,  p.  88,  fig.  3,  pU  XXV,  p.  92,  fig.  5.  In  some 
instances,  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  by  simply  exposing  the 
liquid,  placed  in  a  basin  or  watch-glass,  and  covered  lightly  with  paper, 
to  the  air;  or,  where  very  slow  evaporation  is  necessary,  the  watch- 
glass  may  be  covered  over  with  a  bell-glass. 

ISS.  1  urine  ration. — By  incinerating  a  small  portion  of  any  organic 
substance,  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  or  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  inorganic  salts, 
or  consists  entirely  of  organic  matter,  in  which  case  the  substance  leaves 
only  a  black  residue,  which  bums  ofl"  entirely  after  a  short  time.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  inorganic  constituents  perfectly  free  from  carbon,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  the  mass  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  causes  the  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  the  carbon.  If,  however,  the  temperature  be  too  high,  the 
process  may  be  much  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  some  of 
the  salts,  as  the  phosphates  and  chlorides,  and  the  inclusion  of  small 
masses  of  carbon,  which  are  thus  protected  from  the  oxidising  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  platinum  basin  or  foil  may  be  supported  over  the 
lamp  upon  coarse  wire  gauze  or  upon  a  piece  of  wire,  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  or  upon  one  of  the  small  rings  attached  to  the  spirit-lamp, 
pL  XVIII,  p.  48,  fig.  4.    It  may  be  removed  from  the  lamp  with  the  aid 

nf  an  old  pair  of  fon:eps. 

^  ]A«.  A|i|iftnifti«. — The  chemical  apj^anitus  necessary  for  the  micro- 
scopiail  obscr\*er  is  Mzry  simple,  and  the  greater  number  of  instruments 
have  already  been  referred  to.  Tlic  following  axe  among  the  mo&i  im- 
portant pieces  of  apparatus : — 
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A  few  conical  glasses  of  different  sizes.  Apparatus  for  taking  specific 
gravities.  Test-tubes  of  various  sizes,  arranged  on  a  stand,  pi.  LXI, 
p.  262,  fig.  5.  Spirit-lamps,  with  various  supports,  pi.  XVIII,  p.  48, 
fig.  3,  or,  where  gas  is  l^id  on,  the  gas-lamp,  pi.  XIV,  p.  24,  fig.  4. 
Glass  funnels  and  filtering  paper,  pi.  XXVI,  figs,  i,  9,  small  porcelain 
basins,  watch-glasses;  a  simple  water-bath,  pi.  XVIII,  figs.  6,  7,  or  the 
injecting  can,  pi.  XXVII,  p.  104,  fig.  6,  may  be  used,  if  several  evapo- 
rations are  to  be  conducted  at  once.  A  small  platinum  capsule,  a  strip 
of  platinum  foil,  a  blow-pipe,  pipettes,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  100,  figs.  2,  3,  and 
glass  stirring  rods,  with  a  box  of  reagents  in  small  bottles,  pi.  LXI, 
p.  262,  figs.  2,  7,  and  test  papers,  complete  the  apparatus.  All  these 
may  be  obtained,  packed  in  a  box  of  convenient  size,  fig.  7. 

S89.  Hlcrotcope  for  Examining  Snbstancet  Immersed  In  Aeids  and 
Corrosive  fluids. — If  preparations  which  require  to  be  immersed  in 
strong  acid,  be  examined  in  the  ordinary  mi^oscope,  the  fumes  may 
injure  the  brass  work  of  the  instrument.  Considerable  inconvenience 
is  also  experienced  in  examining  fluids  while  hot,  in  consequence  of  the 
vapour  rising  and  condensing  upon  the  object-glass,  and  thus  rendering 
the  object  invisible.  The  ingenious  microscope  invented  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  obviates  these  objections.  This  inverted 
microscope  has  been  described  in  p.  219,  and  is  represented  in  pi.  LIX, 
p.  220,  fig.  I. 

REAGENTS   AND   THEIR   ACTION. 

The  reagents  necessary  for  the  microscopist  are  not  very  numerous. 
They  should  be  perfectly  pure.  Of  the  greater  number  only  very  little 
is  required, — as  much  as  may  be  kept  in  drachm  or  two  drachm  bottles ; 
but  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  one  or  two  more,  it  is  necessar)'  to  have  a 
half-pint  or  more.  The  stock  reagents  should  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles  of  about  the  capacity  of  two  ounces. 

288.  DlMtiUed  Water  should  alone  be  employed  for  dissolving  sub- 
stances to  be  tested,  and  for  diluting  fluids  required  by  the  micro- 
scopical observer. 

289.  Alcohol. — Alcohol  of  different  strengths  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  certain  substances,  and  for  separating  them 
from  other  constituents,  which  are  insoluble  in  this  reagent.  If  a  weak 
alcohol  is  required,  the  strong  spirit  should  always  be  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  it  is  better  to  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  time. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  two  or  three  bottles  which  will  hold  about  two 
quarts  each.  The  strength  of  each  should  be  written  upon  a  label 
attached  to  the  bottle.  The  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  preservative 
solution  has  been  referred  to  in  j).  64. 

290.  Ether,  Chloroform. — An  ounce  or  two  of  ether  will  be  quite 
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sufficient  for  microscopical  purposes.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  provided  with  a  glass  cap,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  A 
little  should  abo  be  kept  in  one  of  the  small  glass  bottles  with  capillary 
orifices,  p.  260,  for  the  convenience  of  applying  to  cells  containing 
highly  refracting  globules,  resemliling  oil,  &c.,  under  the  microscope. 
Chloroform  must  be  kept  in  capped  and  stoppered  bottles,  carefully 
protected  from  the  light. 

201.  Ein^rtft  of  AiroKfii  tuid  Ethrr. — Alcohol  coagulates  albuminous 
matters.  Bioplasm  is  always  rendered  granular  by  this  reagent.  Many 
transiiarent  tissues  are  rorrug^ated,  and  rendered  more  or  less  opac^ue 
by  alcohol  It  dissolves  certain  forms  of  fatty  matter,  resinous  mate- 
rials, and  many  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matter. 

Ether  is  of  great  use  for  dissolving  various  kinds  of  fatty  matter.  In 
many  cases,  howewr  (as,  for  example,  in  common  milk),  the  oil  globule 
is  covered  with  a  caseous  or  albuminous  investment,  which  protects  it 
from  the  action  of  the  ether.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid»  or  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  to  dissolve  the  membrane, 
when  the  ether  will  at  once  act  upon  the  fat 

Chloroform  is  a  valuable  fluid  for  dissolving  Canada  balsam,  p.  57. 
SOS.  Hitrtc  Arid  of  two  diflferent  degrees  of  concentration  should  be 
kept,  the  strongest  that  can  be  procured^  and  a  solution  containing 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  strong  acid.  This  last  is  the  acid  most 
used  by  the  microscopist.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
the  strong  commercial  acid  with  five  parts  of  distilled  water. 

SOS.  Riilplmrlr  Aclii  is  sometimes  required  undiluted,  but  a  small 
bottle  of  diluted  acid  (one  of  acid  to  five  of  water)  should  also  be  at 
hand  Tlie  pure  colourless  acid  should  always  be  procured  ;  it  is  to  be 
purchased  for  about  is.  6d.  a  pound,  but  only  very  small  quantities  are 
required, 

Sfl4.  Hiiirciciiioric  Aeld  may  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  pure  state  and  diluted  as  required 

S»K.  Aefftfr  Add. — Two  Specimens  of  acetic  acid  will  be  found 
convenient  One^  a  solution  of  the  strongest  acid  which  can  be  [iro- 
cttred ;  the  other,  containing  about  twenty  pa-  cent  The  last  is  pre- 
fiared  by  dissohang  one  part  of  the  strongest  liquid  acid,  or  of  the  pure 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  ^wc  of  water.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  is  now  com- 
monly employed  for  photographic  piu^)o&es,  and  can,  therefore,  be  very 
readily  obtiined.  It  possesses  great  advantages  over  other  kinds  of  acid 
for  mirrosc()[>iral  purposes. 

sUfi,  ciiromic  Arid  is  usually  required  -vtry  dilute.  For  the  pur* 
poses  of  hardening  tissues  a  watery  solution  of  a  straw  colour  will  be 
found  strong  enough.  It  b  e:isily  prqjared  by  dissolving  a  Utile  of  the 
er)Nlallised  chromic  acid  in  distilled  water*     .Sr  pt  67. 

%m%*  Cirk^rt•  of  Arld«  on  OriMWlct  atmctiirei,— The  efiects  of  the 
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application  of  cold  strong  acids  to  animal  textures  are  very  variable  ;  in 
some  instances  the  tissue  is  completely  destroyed,  while  in  others 
scarcely  any  effect  seems  to  be  produced  The  mineral  acids  generally 
coagulate  albuminous  tissues,  and  render  their  microscopical  characters 
confused  and  indistinct  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  of  the  substances  allied  to 
albumen. 

The  appearance  of  some  textures  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  acid ;  for  instance,  the  blood  corpuscles  shrink  a  little, 
but  exhibit  their  usual  form  and  general  characters  for  some  time  after 
the  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  and 
nail,  although  turned  of  a  yellow  colour,  are  not  destroyed ;  the  latter 
are  separated  somewhat  from  each  other,  and  their  outline  is  often 
made  beautifully  distinct.  Most  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  are  directly  dissolved  by  the  acids.  Strong 
nitric  acid  is  a  useful  reagent  for  demonstrating  vegetable  cellular 
structures. 

Acetic  Acid, — ^Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reagents  to  the 
microscopical  observer.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  granular 
matter  composed  of  albuminous  material,  and  of  causing  the  cell-wall 
and  many  kinds  of  formed  material  to  become  very  transparent; 
although  it  often  renders  the  bioplasm  darker  and  more  distinct.  In 
many  instances  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  cell-wall  is  curious. 
This  formed  material  becomes  more  pulpy  and  thicker,  and  approaches 
in  tenuity  and  refracting  power  the  solution  in  which  it  is  immersed. 
In  numerous  instances,  by  adding  a  saline  solution  to  cells  which  have 
been  previously  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  they  again  contract, 
and  the  outline  becomes  distinct.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  outer 
part  of  the  cells  is  actually  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  the  bioplasm  is 
set  free.  Acetic  acid  is  very  frequently  used  to  make  epithelial  struc- 
tures transparent,  in  order  that  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  vessels 
and  nerves  in  papillae,  &c.,  may  be  demonstrated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tongue,  skin,  &c.  Sections  of  preparations  which  have  been  hardened 
by  maceration  in  alcohol,  may  require  to  be  boiled  slightly  in  acetic  acid 
to  render  them  transparent.  The  action  of  acetic  acid  on  white  fibrous 
tissue  is  very  characteristic,  as  it  converts  it  into  a  transparent  jelly-like 
mass,  in  which  a  few  bioplasts  are  visible.  Upon  the  yellow  element, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reagent  exerts  no  action  whatever. 

Acetic  acid  may  also  be  employed  for  testing  crystalline  bodies,  as 
phosphates  and  carbonates.  By  it  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  distinguished  from  oxalate  of  lime  (all  which  are  insoluble 
in  water),  the  acid  dissolving  the  two  former,  while  the  latter  is  not  dis- 
solved even  if  boiled  with  it.  The  action  of  acetic  acid,  upon  any  par-  * 
ticular  tissue,  upon  any  form  of  cells,  fibres,  &c,  that  are  sutq^j^* 
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—   *3i=::iZD:c-  s^iiclc  ijwrps  be  speiKly  aoced      Manr  dasiies  are 
vi^t  2:&:a:J:Ci=:  ir  iiai  i±L  ibrciz  tbcr  arc  not  rendered  opaque 

•'•irr:j'  v^:i£ — Sczcz  rrri:  ic5i  osscxres  aZbcsaincxB  substances, 
"jn  fric  ccl-^crs  ric=^  fccT  jrljiv.  r*Ejne  rfric  acid  is  mocfa  en^)k>3red 
ir,  rii:r>5PV-cauLl  rsscsri  Ar  idi  cccrcsec  d  ooc  part  of  add  to 
tx-:,  ir  urtat  cc  -riicr.  firzis  i  ricif  sccrriic  foe  hirdening  some  struo- 
t-rei  yir^J'J^  'iTj  dirrsz  t^i=  secriccs.  Tbe  thin  sectioDS  may  some- 
':::xiz  '>i  rtn-iered  verr  rsrsTisncnr  by  hrf^g  treated  afterwards  with 
r.l.jji  carKk  s>di-  F:r  Cc==r3csc:sr=z  m-v^ar  fbreoeOsy  nitxic  acid 
i%  i  -."zl^V.r  rTarfr:.  Fc-r  irs  perrcse  the  scvmaon  should  contain 
i.V.'.t  r»^c::tT  per  ccsl  c-f  str::-^*  5-:>i,  isd  tbe  mzzacular  fiiae  should  be 
illo'Ttii  to  soei  in  it  f'jr  sojne  dajs.  wben  sauH  pieces  may  be  removed 
ic-th  y.iiV-irs,  and  ancr  beh-.g  cirerily  tocn  up  wiiii  fine  needles,  sub- 
)rxted  to  eiaminaiion. 

Ulven  ve  wish  to  obtain  a  few  of  tbe  x>Iiides  of  a  gland  with  their 
\'/:fh2u  d-crs,  or  portions  of  glandular  srrjcture  isolated  from  one 
iinoth^T,  it  15  a  good  plan  to  soak  the  tissce  for  some  days  in  dilute 
xivtjv,  TLfAd  ^one  part  of  acid  to  six  or  seven  of  water),  when  the  areolar 
ti^.v-e  !>io>mes  softened  At  the  same  time  the  gland  structure  is 
TfjT.df^'zd  more  firm,  and  may  be  isolated  very  readily  with  the  aid  of 
r.<;e^Ic--.  In  this  manner  the  gastric  g!ands«  the  secreting  follicles  of 
t-.';  [/an<.Tca.s,  and  salivary  glands  may  often  be  very  satis&ulorily 
rI*;mon%t  rated, 

liy  \/fj\\\r,z  animal  tissues  in  strong  nitric  acid,  they  become 
<^!c-troycd,  -while  any  siliceous  constituents  remain  behind  unaltered. 
In  this  manner,  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  the  Diatomace*z  may  be 
pejorated  from  any  organic  matter  with  which  they  were  combined. 
'JTjis  is  one  of  the  processes  employed  for  obtaining  these  beautiful 
objects,  from  guano. 

Suiphuru  Acid, — Hydrochloric  Acid. — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
<auscs  epidermic  structures  to  swell  up  ver}-  much,  and  the  cells  to 
sc|iaratc  from  one  another  so  as  to  be  readily  isohled.  Boiling  acid 
rornplctcly  dissolves  them.  In  the  examination  of  hair,  strong  sul- 
pliuri<-  af:id  will  be  found  to  render  the  outline  of  the  cells  ver}'  distinct 
Jfydrochloric  acid  is  usually  employed  for  dissohing  out  the  mineral 
( onstituents  of  certain  tissues,  such  as  bone  or  teeth.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
lH:!tcr  to  use  dilute  acid  (one  of  acid  to  three  or  four  of  water),  in 
whirli  c  ase,  however,  a  longer  time  must  of  course  be  allowed,  than 
when  the  acifl  is  concentrated 

%nn.  ii«iutloii  of  Potjuii  should  be  kept  of  two  or  three  different 
degrees  of  strength.  One,  the  strongest  which  can  be  obtained; 
another,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  strong  potash  with  three  or 
four  of  water ;  and  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  liquor  potassae 
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to  eight  or  ten  of  water  will  be  found  of  a  useful  strength  for  the 
examination  of  many  preparations. 

%99.  SoiaUon  of  Soda  is  generally  required  very  dilute.  It  may  be 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  strong  solution  of  the  shops  with  five 
or  six  of  water ;  but  this,  for  many  purposes,  will  require  to  be  still 
further  diluted.  Or,  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  fused  soda  may  be 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

800.  Ammonim. — Solution  of  ammonia,  made  by  mixing  one  part 
of  the  strongest  liquor  ammoniae  (British  Pharmacopoeia)  with  three  of 
water,  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
this  reagent  will  be  required. 

801.  Effiects  of  Alkalies  on  Orsanle  fltraetnret. — The  action  of 
alkalies,  even  when  cold  in  a  very  dilute  state,  is  to  dissolve  most 
animal  textures.  Cell-membranes  are  frequently  almost  instantly  dis- 
solved, while  the  bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  appears  at  least  in  many 
instances  to  be  altered  very  slightly. 

Alkalies  are  also  employed  for  dissolving  certain  crystalline  sub- 
stances which  are  occasionally  found  in  animal  tissues,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  urates.  The  action  of  potash  and  soda  upon  animal  structures 
is  very  similar.  Both  dissolve  substances  of  an  albuminous  nature,  but 
the  eflfect  of  soda  is  more  gradual,  and  it  has  been  found  that  for  most 
purposes  in  microscopical  research,  the  latter  reagent  possesses  advan- 
tages over  potash.  The  solution  of  potash  required  by  the  micro- 
scopist  is  the  ordinary  /iguor  potassa  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
solution  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  These  solutions 
may  be  diluted  with  water  to  the  required  strength. 

Potash  and  soda  are  employed  where  a  tissue  is  to  be  rendered 
more  transparent  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  arrangement  of 
the  nerves  or  other  anatomical  elements  not  soluble  or  only  dissolved 
after  the  lapse  of  time  in  this  reagent.  These  solutions  dissolve  th« 
layer  of  epithelium  covering  mucous  membranes,  or  render  it  perfectl] 
transparent,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  structures  beneath  the  base- 
ment membrane  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  In  investigating  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  in  papillae  and  other  structures, 
they  are  very  valuable,  especially  the  soda  solution.  For  the  purpose 
above-mentioned,  the  alkalies  should  be  diluted  with  water.  The 
changes  are  expedited  by  the  application  of  heat,  which,  however,  must 
not  be  too  great,  for  fear  of  complete  solution  taking  place.  The 
structure  may  be  heated  with  the  solution  in  a  test  tube.  Observations 
must  be  made  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  reagent — for  in 
a  short  time  all  the  textures  may  become  so  transparent  that  every  trace 
of  structure  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Some  animal  textures  become  hardened  by  prolonged  maceration 
in  carbonate  of  potash,  but  this  plan  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally 
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useful  as  others   previously  indicated     Epidermic  structures  are   not 
much  altered  by  tliis  salL      The   introduction   of  different   chemicati 
solutions  by  injection,  will  be  discussed  in  jx^rt  VI,     I  strongly  recom-; 
mend  this  plan  of  subjecting  the  tissue  to  the  action  of  the  reagent 

^•2.  ivitracc  of  Bar>c«i. — A  cold  saturated  solution  of  tlie  salt* 
forms  a  test  solution  of  convenient  strength.  It  should  be  Sltereill 
before  use.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  employed  as  a  lest  fori 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  actds.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  haryia  is 
insoluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies  ;  yih\\^  pkosphate  of  baryta  is  readily' 
soluble  in  acids,  but  insoluble  irv  ammonia, 

SOS.  Kitrat«  of  siiTcr. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  preparedl 
by  dissolving  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  the  crystallized  nitrate] 
in  two  ounces  ^  distilled  water,  and  filtering  if  necessary\  Nitrate  ofj 
silver  is  employed  as  a  test  for  chlorides  and  phosiihates.  The  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silveir  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in] 
nitric  acid  The  ytlimv  precipitate  of  tribask  phosphate  of  silv^  is  | 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  in  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

904.  Oxiilacc  of  Antinonlm. — Some  cr)'stals   may  be   dissolved    in] 
distilled  water,  and,  after  allowing  time  for   the  solution  to   become] 
saturated,  it  may  be  filtered.     Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used  as  a  test  fori 
salts  of  lime*     Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  alkalies  and  in  acetic! 
acid,  but  soluble  in  the  strong  mineral  acids.     In  testing  an  insoluble  | 
deposit   for  lime,  it   may  be   dissolved   in   nitric  acid   and   excess  of 
ammonia   added;    the    flocculent    precipitate    is   readily   dissolved    by 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  to  this  solution  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  may 
be  added     The  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  favoured  by  the  | 
application  of  heat     Many  deposits  of  phosphate  are  with  great  diffi- 
cult)' soluble  in  acetic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  first  adding  nitrk  | 
acid,  as  above  directed. 

tttia.  Iodine  solutioim* — Ati  aqueous  solution  is  easily  prepared,  by  I 
dissolving  a  few  grains  of  iodine  in  some  distilled  water^  until  it  acquires  | 
a  brownish -yellow  colour.  A  solution  of  iodine  is  sometimes  useful  for] 
colouring  certain  animal  and  vegetable  textures,  which  are  so  trans*  J 
parent  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  upon  microscopical  examination,] 
In  the  examination  of  many  such  structures,  great  assistance  will  bcl 
obtained  from  the  use  of  coloured  solutions.  Delicate  textures,  like  the  I 
cell  wall  and  bascn'ient  membrane,  &c-,  c:an  be  far  better  distinguished j 
when  a  faint  tint  is  communicated  to  them,  than  when  perfectly  colour* 
lejis.  When  a  membrane  is  to  be  made  more  distinct,  it  may  Ik 
immerseil  in  a  little  Prussian  blue  fluid,  p.  109,  the  minute  partjcles  o| 
which  adhere  to  it,  and  enable  us  to  trace  its  outline  clearly.  A  weak.| 
solution  of  magenta  answers  the  same  purpose. 

Iodine  is  princi|ially  employed  as  a  test  for  starch  which  b  rendered 
blur   liv  an   aqueous  solution,  even    whtn    very  dilui.'        \nii!inin..t.<>^ 
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matters  and  tissues  are  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  and  vegetable  cellu- 
lose receives  a  brownish-yellow  tinge.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
(one  part  of  the  strong  acid,  two  parts  of  water)  to  albuminous  matter 
stained  with  iodine,  causes  no  change,  but  cellulose  under  the  same 
circumstances  becomes  blue.  In  cases  where  substances  allied  to  starch 
and  cellulose  (amyloid  matters)  are  found  associated  with  the  albu- 
minous matters,  a  purple,  bluish,  or  greenish  tinge  results  from  the 
action  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

A  strong  solution  of  iodine  may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  dissolve  the  iodine  (one  grain  of  iodine  and 
three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  or 
glycerine). 

Schultz  recommends  the  following .  iodine  solution  : — Zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  permitted  to  evaporate  in 
contact  with  metallic  zinc  until  it  attains  the  thickness  of  a  syrup ;  and 
the  syrup  is  then  saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodine 
is  next  added,  and  the  solution,  if  necessary,  is  diluted  with  water. 
Professor  Busk  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing  this  solution : 
one  ounce  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  to  be  dissolved  in  about  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  to  the  solution  (which  amounts  to  about  an  ounce 
fluid  measure),  three  grains  of  iodine,  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  six 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
are  to  be  added  ("  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  vol.  i, 
p.  67).  I  have  employed  a  solution  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  can 
speak  very  highly  of  its  utility.  In  making  it,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful not  io  fuse  the  chloride  of  zinc  much,  or  to  employ  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, as  decomposition  is  apt  to  take  place.  In  testing  starch  with 
this  solution,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  very  little  water,  as  the  solution 
frequently  will  not  act  in  its  concentrated  form. 

OF   APPLYING  TESTS   TO   MINUTE   QUANTITIES   OF   MATTER. 

SIIO.  Method  of  Applying  Tests  to  Substances  Intended  for  Micro- 
scopical Examination. — The  matter  to  be  tested  may  be  placed  upon  a 
glass  slide,  and,  if  necessary,  a  drop  of  water  added,  to  moisten  or 
dissolve  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  these  operations  we  usually  require  only  a  small  drop  of  a 
solution,  and  it  will  be  found  most  convenient,  in  applying  the  test  fluid 
to  the  object,  to  take  a  drop  from  the  bottle  by  dipping  a  stirring-rod 
into  it,  and  withdrawing  it  immediately.  Enough  will  adhere  to  the 
stirring-rod  for  the  purpose  required.  The  rod  should  not  be  dipped  in 
a  second  time,  without  being  first  well  washed  in  distilled  water, — for  if 
this  be  not  scrupulously  attended  to,  there  is  great  danger  of  conveying 
some  of  the  substance  intended  for  examination,  into  the  test  bottle,  in 

^  1 
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which  case  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  would  be  spoiled     WilhoiatJ 
great  care   in  all  our  manipulations,  there  will   be  much  danger  of 
removing  a  portion  of  one  substance  from  a  glass  slide  and  carrying  it  | 
to  specimens  which  are  subsequently  examined.     Accidents  of  the  kind  I 
can  always  be  avoided,  by  not  allowing  the  drop  of  the  reagent  to  touch  I 
the  specimen   until  the  rod   has  been   removed.      The  drop  may  bel 
placed  near  the  substance  intended  for  examination,  and  then  allowedj 
to  come  into  contact  with  it,  either  by  inclining  the  glass  slide,  or  bj 
leading  it  with  a  very  thin  piece  of  glass  or  a  platinum  wire,  to  the 
matter  to  be  tested. 

301,  notrirs  Willi  rupltiarj'  OrIflre«,— -The  various  tests  above 
referred  to  may  be  iJrcserved  in  ordinary  stoppered  bottles,  but  T  muchj 
prefer  to  keep  them  in  small  tubes  with  capillary  orifices,  from  which] 
only  a  drop,  or  a  part  of  a  drop,  can  be  expelled  when  necessary.! 
Several  years  since  1  arranged  all  the  ordinary  tests  I  required  fori 
microsco[)ical  purposes  in  small  bulbs  which  were  drawn  off  to  aj 
capillary  point  They  were  provided  with  glass  or  gutta-percha  caps,] 
These  bulbs,  however^  were  somewhat  inconvenient  in  consequence  of 
not  being  made  to  stand  upright,  and  Mr.  Highley  substituted  for  themi 
tubes  with  flat  bottoms  and  ground  glass  caps.  S^e  pi.  LXI,  p.  262, 
figs,  1  to  4.  To  fill  these  test  bottles  having  capillary  orifices  1  proceed  i 
as  follows: — A  little  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  small  basin,  the' 
tube  being  inverted  so  that  its  orifice  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  Heat  being  now  applied  to  the  body  of  the  bulb,  the  air  in  the  1 
interior  is  expanded  and  partially  expelled.  As  the  bottle  bccoracsl 
cool^  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  rises  up  into  its  interior.  Usually,  I 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  more  than  a  few  drops  in  tliis  | 
manner.  The  bottle  is  then  removed  and  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp] 
until  the  drop  of  fluid  in  its  interior  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Whilej 
the  steam  is  issuing  violently  from  the  orifice^  the  latter  is  again  plunged  1 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  As  the  steam  within  condenses,  tha| 
solution  rises  up  in  the  interior^  and  would  completely  fill  the  little 
bottle  if  it  were  maintained  in  this  position,  but  when  it  is  about  three! 
parts  full  it  may  be  removed  from  the  fluid.  If  it  were  completclyj 
filled  it  would  be  diflficult  to  expel  a  drop  of  the  fluid  when  retjuircdL  ] 
A  certain  c|uantity  of  air,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  remain  within  the] 
bottle,  and  this  being  expanded  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand»  the  quan«f 
tity  of  fluid  required  ran  be  driven  out  at    ' 

Mr.  Highley  has   made  a  further   n  ion  by  arranging  the 

capillary  neck  in  the  form  of  a  tubulated  stopper,  by  the  renjoval 
which,  fluid  can  be  Introduced  as  in  filling  an  ordinary  bottle,  fig.  5 J 
pL  LXI,  p.  262.      For  micToscoiiiral  purjioses  bottles  with  capillar 

rifices  possess  many  advantages  o^xr  the  ordinary  stoppered  bottles 

lich  tests  arc  lisoally  kept 
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In  Xh^  first  place,  a  most  minute  quantity  of  the  test  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  more  than  the  drop  or  two 
required  escaping  from  the  bottle. 

Secondly^  there  is  no  danger  of  the  reagent  becoming  spoilt  by  the 
introduction  of  various  substances  from  without  If  an  ordinary  stop- 
pered bottle  be  used,  a  drop  of  the  fluid  must  be  removed  with  a  pipette 
or  stirring-rod,  but  if  these  should  not  be  quite  clean,  foreign  substances 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  reagent  spoilt  for  further  operations.  Care- 
lessness upon  this  head  will  lead  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  to 
serious  mistakes. 

Thirdly^  testing  by  means  of  these  little  bottles  can  be  conducted  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  a  number  of  the  test  bottles  filled  with 
their  solutions  may  be  packed  in  very  small  compass,  pi.  LXI,  p.  262, 
figs.  2,  7. 

SOS.  CavlUary  Tnlies  with  IndUumbber  Ued  orer  the  Top. — 
Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  recommends  that  the  tests  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  of  two  ounce  capacity,  and  instead  of  a  stopper,  he  inserts  a 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  pipette,  the  upper  open  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber,  pi.  LXI,  fig.  6.  By  pressing 
this  while  the  lower  end  is  beneath  the  fluid,  a  portion  of  the  air  will,  of 
course,  be  driven  out,  and  a  little  fluid  will  rush  in  to  supply  its  place 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  tube  with  the  contained  test 
solution  may  then  be  removed  from  the  bottle,  and  by  again  pressing 
the  India-rubber,  a  drop,  or  a  portion  of  a  drop,  will  be  very  readily 
expelled. 

S09.  Testlns  for  carbonate  and  Phosphate  of  Lime^  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia,  Sulphates  and  Chlorides. — Suppose  the 
nature  of  the  substances  composing  certain  forms  of  earthy  matter  is  to 
be  ascertained.  A  small  portion,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is 
placed  upon  the  slide,  and  covered  lightly  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass. 
Next,  a  drop  of  nitric  add  is  placed  near  to  the  thin  glass.  The  acid 
soon  reaches  the  sediment,  and  the  disengagement  of  a  few  bubbles  of 
gas  may  be  observed.  These  are,  as  it  were,  temporarily  pent  up  by 
the  thin  glass.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  action  of  the 
acid,  we  may  resort  to  examination  in  the  microscope,  when,  if  there  be 
but  very  few  bubbles,  and  these  exceedingly  minute,  they  may  be 
detected  without  difficulty.  The  formation  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  a  carbonate. 

The  acid  solution  obtained  as  above  described,  should  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia^  when  a  faint  flocculent  precipitate  may  be  produced. 
After  this  has  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes  it  should  be  covered  with 
thin  glass  and  exj*  scope.     The  deposit  which 

causes  the  op?  is  granules  and  small 

crystals,  wh'  '  ^ake  tK<^  Iotccl  ^1 
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triangular  or  quadrangular  prisms  (phosphate  of  ammonia  and  ma^esia, 
phosphate  of  Ume). 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  sulphates,  a  little  of  the 
nitric  acid  solution  is  treated  with  the  test  solution  of  nitrate  of  haryta. 
An  amorphous  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barj'ta,  insoluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid  and  alkalies,  takes  place,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present  The 
presence  of  chlorides  is  dete<:ted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of' 
silver  to  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  deposit  in  weak  nitric  acid.  The 
white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  nitric  add^  but  is 
dissolved  by  ammonia. 

The  above  will  serve  xs  examples  of  the  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  several  different  substances  in  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
matter*  The  indications  obtained  in  this  manner  are  quite  as  valuable, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  we  were  provided  i 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  to  work  upon*  In  a  single  drop 
of  a  composite  solution,  the  presence  of  several  diflurent  acids  and 
bases  may  be  detected. 

sill,  Hew  MrthiNi  of  Mlorofifoiilcal  AnaJj^AiA.^^Since  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  glycerine  as  the  baijis  of  all  my  injecting  Huids  and 
preservative  solutions,  I  have  era]>loyed  it  as  the  solvent  of  all  tests,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantages.  The  reactions  are  of  course  slower,  but 
much  more  perfect  Crystals  can  be  formed  most  readily  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  as  the  viscid  solutions  mix  very  slowly,  most  perfect  ci>'sta1s 
ven  of  substances  which  cry^stallize  ^^-ith  great  difficulty  in  water,  are 
Sfrequently  obtained.  If  glycerine  be  added  gradually  to  many  solutions 
of  crystallizable  matter  crystals  are  deposited.  The  various  tests  may- 
be dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  then  added  to  strong  pure  glycerine. 
The  iodine  reactions  can  often  be  obtained  most  satisfactorily  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  solutions  may  be  kept  in  the  little  glass 
bottles  described  in  p,  260.  Verj^  strong  solutions  of  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  cimnot  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  glycerine,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  a  stronger  solution  than  one  part  of  acid  to  five  of  glycerine 
is  reciuired.  If  a  very  strong  viscid  solution  of  acetic  acid  be  wanted, 
lump  sugar  instead  of  glycerine  may  be  added  to  warm  acetic  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

Glycerine  may  be  employed  as  the  universal  medium  for  the  ex- 
amination, preservation,  and  c|ualitativc  analysis  of  microscopic  objects. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  glycerine  and  syrup  are  miscible,  so  that 
the  viscidity  of  any  fluid  can  be  readily  increased  by  the  addition  of 
iugar  to  it 
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Textures  tf  the  Organism. 

«wmti<»ti  mi  rnrmait. — Some  rjystalUnc  bodies  arc  deposited 
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from  their  solution  in  animal  fluids  by  simple  evaporation ;  others,  less 
soluble,  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  still  in  a  shallow- 
glass  or  porcelain  vessel  for  a  time,  when  certain  changes  occur  in  some 
of  the  constituents,  which  lead  to  the  deposition  of  some  substances  in 
a  crystalline  form.  Uric  acid,  for  instance,  cystine,  leucine,  triple 
phosphate,  and  some  other  crystals  may  be  thus  obtained.  In  other 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  reagent  which  will  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals,  while  not  unfrequently  a  long  and  it  may  be  com- 
plicated chemical  analysis  is  required  to  remove  or  decompose  certain 
substances  which  interfere  with  crystallization.  The  addition  of  water 
in  some  cases  promotes  rapid  crystallization,  es]:)ecially  when  the 
crystallizable  material  is  dissolved  in  viscid  organic  matter.  When 
water  is  added  to  the  blood  of  some  animals  the  haematocrystallin  is  dis- 
solved out  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
is  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation.  Sdg  pL  XXXIX,  figs.  3,  6,  p.  158. 
Instead  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  in  which  the  crystals 
may  be  much  less  soluble  than  in  water,  is  to  be  preferred  in  some 
cases. 

Crystalline  substances  which  are  dissolved  in  animal  fluids,  may 
often  be  separated  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  another 
fluid  in  which  they  are  not  so  readily  soluble.  Glycerine  may  some- 
times be  used  with  advantage  for  this  purpose.  In  all  cases,  the  fluid 
should  be  added  very  gradually  and  plenty  of  time  allowed  for  the  ' 

formation  of  the  cr>''stals.  At  first  nothing  but  an  amorphous  precipitate 
results,  but  the  minute  granules  gradually  assume  the  cr>'stalline  form, 
and  at  last  perhaps  become  large  and  well  formed  cr}'stals.  Many 
organic  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  may  be  crystallized  by  the  addition 
of  ether,  while  some  are  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  water,  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol. 

312.  Influence  ef  Tarloun  Constltnentfi  upon  the  Cirsuailzatlon. — 
In  many  instances,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  some  crystalline 
substances  from  other  constituents  by  which  their  solubility  is  much 
increased,  and  the  process  of  crystallization  often  prevented.     The  ex-  \ 

tractive  matters  of  blood,  and  of  many  organic  fluids,  exert  this 
influence  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  several 
new  bodies  of  definite  chemical  composition  have  been  separated  from 
the  so-called  amoq>hous  extractives.  Creatine,  creatinine,  and  some 
other  well-defined  crystals  were  formerly  included  under  the  indefinite 
term  "  extractives."  Certain  colouring  matters  of  definite  composition 
have  also  been  separated,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  as  the  methods  of 
analysis  at  our  disjKjsal  become  improved,  new  crystalline  bodies  will 
be  discovered  in  the  extractive  matters,  and  isolated  in  a  pure  form. 

A  very  small  (juantity  of  extractive  matter  entirely  prevents  the  , 

crystallization  of  urea,  while  the  presence  of  chloride  of  8odvi\GL  ^» 
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common  salt  favours  the  separation  of  this  material  by  forming  with  !F 
compound  which  readily  crystallizes  in  large  octahedral  crystals  even  iu] 
the  presence  of  extractive  matters.     The  existence  of  carbonic  acid  inl 
excess  may  cause  carbonate  of  lime,  triple  phosphate,  and  other  sahs^  toj 
be  held  in  solution.     Excess  of  alkali  prevents  the  precipitation  of  uricI 
acid,  and  excess  of  acid,  that  of  phosphate  of  lime.     Fatty  mattefsl 
dissolve  cholesterine,   and  serum   possesses    the    power   of  retaining' 
small   quantities  of  the  two  last-named  substances  in  solution.     Some 
crystalline  bodies  wliich  are  soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
crystallize  when  the  solutions  containing  them  are  cooled  thirty  or  forty  ■ 
degrees.     The  eflert  of  dilution  in  retaining  cr)'stals  in  solution,  need! 
scarcely  be  alluded  to.     It  follows  then,  tkit  before  we  can  detect,  byJ 
microscopical  examination,  the  presence  of  many  substances,  certaijii| 
chemical  operations  are  required  either  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
them  from  their  combinations  in  the  animal  body,  or  for  the  removal  o^ 
other  substances  which  interfere  w^ith  their  crystallization, 

913,  Reparation  of  CrystalB  from  Aolmal  tfubstancti. — In  man) 
instances  l!u&  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  If  not  very  soon  separatej-j 
from  the  organic  fluid  in  which  they  arc  formed  crystals  not  unfp 
qucntly  undergo  rapid  re-solution,  or  even  become  completely  dccoiD^ 
posed.  If  the  crystals  are  not  very  soluble,  the  supernatant  fluid,  or 
mother-liquor,  may  be  poured  off,— the  crystalline  deposit  washed  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  subsequently  dried  on  filtering  paper  over  sulphuric 
acid  without  the  application  of  heat 

If  the  crystals  will  not  bear  the  addition  of  water,  as  much  of  th0 
fluid  as  [x^ssible  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  remainder  absorbed  with 
bibulous  paper,  or  they  may  be  placed  upon  a  porous  tile,  and  drie 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  In  many  instances  we  are  enabled  to 
wash  the  crystals  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  acid  or  alkaliJ 
or  some  alkaline  salt,  or  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  some  other  fluid  in 
which  we  know  them  to  be  quite  insoluble* 

In  cases  in  which  cr)'stals  insoluble  in  water  are  deposited  in  anima 
solidsi,  they  may  be  separated  by  agitation  in  water,  when,  being  heavic 
llian  the  water,  they  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  the   lighter  an 
matter  may  be  removed  by  forceps,  or  if  in  a  very  minute  state  of  divil 
sion,  poured  off  with  the  supernatant  fluid.     In  other  cases,  the  organiif 
matter  may  be  separated  by  straining,  the  crystals  being  washed  througij 
muslin. 

ai4.  fif  obtaliiliiff  CryntalA  for  KxaiiiiDai1oii.^!n  order  to  acCUMC 
himself  to  the  nccessjiry  manipulation  required  for  obtaining  oystJ 
the  student  may  evaporate  a  solution  of  common  sail  u|»aD  a  ^'1 
and  when  it  has  become  sufliiciently  concentrated  he  may  co\r 
a  small  piece  of  thin  glass,  and  allow  it  to  cooL     When  cold  the  cc 
centrated  solution  of  salt  may  be  subjected  to  microscopical  examine 
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tion,  when  it  will  be  found  that  beautiful  cubes  of  chloride  of  sodium 
have  formed  in  the  dear  fluid,  pL  LVIII,  fig.  8,  p.  218.  Crystals  of 
several  salts  may  be  made  in  the  same  simple  mAnner,  and  from  an 
attentive  examination  of  them,  much  may  be  learnt  Phosphate  of  Soda, 
Phosphates  of  Soda  and  Ammonia,  Sulphates  of  Potash  and  Soda, 
Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Borax,  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Biniodide 
of  Mercury,  and  a  variety  of  other  salts,  can  be  readily  obtained  in 
microscopical  crystals  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Glashier  has  made  some 
beautiful  observations  on  snow-flakes.  Cofues  of  his  drawings  are 
represented  in  pis.  LXII  and  LXIII,  p.  264.  Among  oxganic  crystalline 
substances  of  interest  to  the  microscopist  may  be  mentioned  Quinine^ 
lodo-sulphate  of  Quinine,  Salidne,  Brucia,  Oxalic  Acid,  and  Oxalates,, 
particularly  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 

Different  faces  of  the  crystal,  as  it  lies  in  the  liquid,  may  be  brought 
into  view  by  slightly  moving  the  thin  glass  cover  with  a  fine-pointed 
instrument,  such  as  a  needle,  while  the  preparation  is  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  With  a  little  practice,  crystals  may  in  this  manner  be  made 
to  roll  round  in  the  mother-liquor.  Crystals  which  are  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  some  reagent,  such  as  nitrate  of  urea  by  nitric  acid,  must 
be  examined  in  a  little  of  the  solution.  The  addition  of  water  would, 
in  many  instances,  destroy  them  immediately.  Crystals  of  chloride  of 
ammomium  and  creatine  are  represented  in  pL  LXIII,  p.  264,  figs.  2,  3. 
Other  crystals  are  seen  in  pis.  XLVII,  XLVIII,  p.  174,  and  LVIII,  p.  218. 

The  influence  of  the  crystals  upon  polarized  light  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  in  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  crystal  has  not  been 
ascertained,  its  angles  should  be  carefully  measured,  and  accurate  draw- 
ings made.  The  behaviour  of  the  crystals  with  chemical  reagents  is 
nextlo  be  ascertained,  and  their  solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
fluids  must  be  noted.  For  these  experiments  different  portions  must  be 
taken  and  separately  tested  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  p.  262. 

A  drop  of  the  solution  may  also  be  rapidly  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  upon  the  slide  without  being  covered 
over,  when  the  substance  will  often  be  found  to  assume  a  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  such  as  crosslets,  dendritic  expansions,  &c,  pL  LXIII, 
p.  264,  fig.  2,  which  vary  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  evapo- 
ration has  been  conducted,  and  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  has  obtained  some  beautiful  results  by  crystal- 
lizing mixed  salts,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  re-arrangement  of  crystalline 
form  after  fusion.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia  form  good  examples. 
They  should  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  polarized  light  and  a  selenite 
plate.  See  the  copies  of  the  photographs  of  the  salts  in  Mr.  Davies's 
second  paper  in  the  "  Microscopical  Journal"  for  July,  1865,  p.  205. 

By  carefully  crystallizing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  at  various 
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degrees  of  temperature,  Mr.  R,  Thomas,  of  Oxford,  has  succeeded 
obtaining  a  scries  of  ciystalUne  forms  of  a  peculiar  character.  From 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  series  the  cf^-stals  radiate  from  centres  in  a 
more  or  less  spiral  manner,  Mr.  Thomas  has  designated  the  process  as 
"spiral  crystal iiialion." 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat, 
until  an  uncrj'Stallizcd  film  is  obtained.  Tliis  film  being  subjected  (after 
the  manner  indicated  in  Mr.  Thomas'  paper,  contained  in  the  **  Micro- 
sf'opira!  Journal*'  for  July,  1866,  p,  177),  to  a  temperature  of  about  60** 
Fahrenheit,  a  number  of  foliated  crystals,  all  radiating  from  centres, 
appear.  There  is  in  this  stage  a  slight  curve  or  twist  in  the  radiation^ 
and  this  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  spiral,  as  represented  in  pi 
LXIV\  p.  266^  fig.  I.  At  a  temperature  of  65%  a  further  advance  is 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral,  fig.  2.     At  70^  (fig.  3)  the  s|>iral 

p>pc*aranre  is  yet  more  distinct  While  at  temperatures  of  So^,  90*"  and 
loo\  the  lines  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  spiral  more 
perfect  and  symmetrical,  fig.  4.  Fig.  3  shows  a  |jerfectly  formed  crystal 
which  had  been  allowed  to  cr}'stallize  upon  a  slide,  carefully  protected 
from  dust  Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  these  crystals  are  in  reality  cones 
standmg  out  in  relief  upon  the  glass  slide.  The  changes  in  form  which 
occur  in  cr\*stals  of  the  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate 
of /.inc»  upon  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  subsequent  to  cr)'stalliza- 
lion  have  been  also  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Tliomas,  of  Oxford,  whose 
figures  arc  given  in  [jI.  LXV.  5^/ "  Microscopical  Journal"  for  April, 
l866,  p.  137.  Mr.  Hookham,  of  Summcriown,  Oxford,  has  studied  tliis 
subject,  and  has  prepared  some  beautiful  specimens.  From  crystals 
[>reparcd  at  a  temperature  of  105''  some  very  interesting  forms  were 
obtained,  being  split  up  into  sections  by  right  and  left  hand  twists. 

StS.  emaitilnmlon  of  Crj^tal"  undrr  the  Sllrrosrope. — Some  crystals 
which  have  been  entirely  separated  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  were 
originally  deposited,  may  be  examined  in  the  dry  way,  in  water,  or  other 
fluid  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  insoluble,  or  in  Canada  balsam  ;  but 

,  a  general  rule,  it  is  necesjiiary  10  examine  the  cr}'stals  as  they  lie  in 

ome  of  the  solution  in  which  they  have  been  formed  WTien  they  have 
been  obtaine<i  by  allowing  a  concentrated  solution  to  cool,  some  of  the 
inspissated  fluid  must  be  removed  with  the  crystals,  pbced  ujKjn  a  glass 
slide  or  in  a  thin  glass  cell,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  and 
examined  in  the  usual  way — ^a  low  power  (an  inch)  being  used  first,  and 
afterwards  a  higher  power  (a  i|uarler).  Although  some  of  the  crystals 
are  of  a  large  si^e,  and  m:iy  be  well  seen  with  a  very  low  power,  there 
are  others  amongst  them  which  arc  c^  '\  minute  but  most  perfect 

in  form*     The  crystals  and  mothcr-li^  ild  not  be  ex[Kised  to  the 

air  previoiu  to  examination,  for  in  many  ins^nces  water  is  absorbed, 

ad  partial  re>)(oluttOD  takes  place. 
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rusatTATiox  of  CKTSTAUSL  2<fy 

of  UK  BKvc  wlwhle  djstals  b  Jttcudco  with  uk  gwahwt  ubdh 
,  esocfit  vfaen  thcrcan  be  dned,  in  vhidi  stttc  thor  duncters 
die  mKioacope  aore  cAcn  faand  Id  be  mpcifccthr  ddSnedL 
Oystak  vindi  ray  icMlilfddMiiiesce  on  cjliiumuc  Id  ju;  most  be  dried 
in  mcno,  lemoffcd  qnicllf  to  a  odU  die  cotvr  of  vbkh  most  be  finnlf 
don  at  ODoe.  Some  onrstak  mar^  hoverer*  be  dried  and 
in  Canadi  balsnn;  otheis^  sodi  as  ^TF^fafi^  of  fimc^  phosphate 
of  lime,  manj  caibonatcs^  &c^  can  bewdl  |acacncd  in  aqneoos  solo- 
tions,  roniaining  a  little  add.  Oyslals  vhidi  contain  vater  of  cmtal- 
liationmostbepicseiTedinadiopof  themodierliqnor;  but  inmamj 
instances  tfaey  alter  mncfa  in  fenn,  and  when  we  come  to  gamine  them, 
inocad  of  finding  die  gpeat  nnniber  of  snail,  vdl-fcniied  aystaK 
wcie  piesem  vlien  die  pfcpaiation  was  fiist  pot  op,  iiodung  leniaiiis  bat 
one  or  tvo  laige  ill-dtaped  ones.  The  conccntnued  inotfacr4iqnor  often 
acts  upon  die  cement  widi  vincfa  die  ^ass  corer  is  fixed  on  the  cell  and 
leiy  soon  air  enters^  and  so  the  preparation  is  destroyed.  ManToystals 
maqr  be  preserved  in  strong  g^jcerine  widiout  much  diange  taking  pbce. 
I  have  some  ciystals  of  Guinea-pig^s  Mood  whidi  have  been  piesoved 
for  manjyeais  in  this  mecfiom  and  have  undergone  little  diai^ge. 

Gftke  Hardtmag  Pnferiia  rf  Cktmkal  Sfhiitmt. 


— ^The  consistence  of  many  tissues  is  so  soft -that  it  b  absolutely  impos* 
sible  to  obtain  a  thin  section ;  while,  by  tearing  off  a  small  piece,  the 
relations  of  the  component  paits  b  usually  so  much  altered,  that  the 
spedmen  b  useless  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  In  thb  case  our 
only  chance  b  to  harden  the  texture  by  some  reagent  in  such  a  manner 
that,  although  its  microscopical  characters  are  not  altered,  a  thin  section 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  solution  employed  for  hardening  a  tissue  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  texture  itself.  ^lany  tissues  may  be  immersed  in 
alcohol,  others  may  with  ad\'antage  be  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Various  saline  solutions  are  also  somedraes  employed, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  they  produce,  and  the  deposit  they 
sometimes  form  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  they  are  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  hardening  textures  from  which  microscopical  specimens 
are  to  be  made.  Nitric  acid  and  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  have 
been  employed  for  hardening  some  tissues,  but  they  are  not  generally 
suitable.  Tissues  which  are  rendered  too  opaque  for  minute  examina- 
tion by  the  hardening  process  should  be  soaked  in  sjTup  or  glycerine 
until  sufficiently  transparent,  or  a  little  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  may  be  added  to  the  section. 
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The  hardening  |>roperiies  of  tlie  solutions  referred  to,  depend  upon 
their  power  of  coagulating  albuminous  substances,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  coagulation  is  associated  with  a  certain  opacity  which 
renders  the  satisfactor)"  examinatijo  of  the  tissue  by  transmitted  light 
impossible,  and  as  1  have  before  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  such  a  specimen  transparent  after  the  thin  section  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  before  we  submit  many  soft  structures  to 
microscopical  examination,  we  ought  to  consider  what  chemical  sub- 
Stances  are  likely  to  harden  them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for 
cutting  thin  sections,  and  further,  if  by  the  process  employed  the  section 
becomes  opaque,  we  should  further  consider  how  transparency  nuy  be 
restored.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  its 
physical  properties,  its  refractive  power,  and  its  chemical  composition, 
are  points  therefore  with  which  it  is  most  desirable  every  microscopic 
observer  should  be  acquainted  before  he  commences  any  special  invers* 
tigation« 

1  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  tissues  of  the  embryos  of  mam- 
malian animals  so  transparent  that  the  smallest  ossiiic  points  can  be 
seen  as  soon  as  a  trace  of  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  temporary 
cartilages.  To  displace  such  bony  points  at  this  eaily  period  by  dissec* 
tion  would  be  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  at  the  best  the  results 
would  be  very  imperfect.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  this  way, 
if  we  simply  soak  the  entire  organism  in  the  alkaline  solution,  every 
centre  of  ossification  will  become  beautifully  distinct.  The  preimralion 
is  made  as  follows ; — In  the  first  place  sufficient  alcohol  to  receive  it  is 
to  be  treated  with  solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  droi)S  to  the  ounce.  Next,  tlie  embr>*o  is  to  be  carefully  sus- 
|>endcd  in  the  solution  by  a  silk  thread,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
alkaline  fluid  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  it  is  so  transparent  that  we 
can  clearly  sec  the  ossific  |>oints  in  its  bones.  When  this  action  has 
taken  place,  the  embryo  is  to  be  removed  and  preserved  permanently 
in  weak  spirit,  1  have  a  beautiful  preijaration  of  this  kind  which 
retained  its  characters  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  The  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  fluid  may  be  thus  explained : — alcohol  alone  tends  to 
coagulate  albuminous  textures  and  render  them  opaque,  while  ai  the 
same  time  it  hardens  them.  The  alkali,  on  the  other  hand,  will  rtfnder 
the  tissues  soft  and  transparent,  and^  if  lime  were  allowed,  would  com- 
pletely  dissolve  them.  These  two  fluids  in  conjunction  harden  the 
texture,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  and  transparent  Many 
soft  tissues  may  thus  be  hardened  suf^cicntly  to  enable  us  to  cut  very 
ihin  sections.  Preparations  of  this  kind  show  how  much  may  t  :^  hi 
by  the  use  of  very  ordinary*  chemical  rc;igents.     By  this  simj  >^, 

a  laborious  minute  dissection  which  would  occupy  many  days  is  avoided, 
^mA^kete  is  no  diancc  of  losing  some  of  the  small  ossific  points^  li^hilc 
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the  structures  are  displayed  far  more  distinctly  than  they  could  be  by 
following  any  other  method  of  preparation. 

Doubtless  many  other  fluids  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation will  yet  be  discovered,  and  I»strongly  recommend  observers  to 
take  up  this  branch  of  enquiry  and  endeavour  to  establish  new  methods 
of  preparing  textures  which  shall  render  their  minute  structure  clearly 
demonstrable. 


ON   SPECTRUM   ANALYSIS. 

By  H.  C.  SoRBV,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

818.  The  Speetmm  Microscope. — Spectrum  analysis,  as  applied  to 
the  microscope,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  branch  of  the  subject 
which  has  yielded  such  admirable  results  in  the  hands  of  Bunsen, 
Kirchhoff,  and  other  physicists.  In  that  method  of  analysis  it  is  the 
number  and  position  of  the  narrow  bright  lines  or  bands,  into  which  the 
light  of  the  incandescent  body  is  divided  by  the  spectroscope,  that 
enable  the  experimenter  to  identify  each  different  substance.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  analysis  of  the  emitted  light,  whereas  in  spectrum  analysis 
applied  to  the  microscope,  it  is  the  analysis  of  light  which  has  been 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  substance  under  examination,  and 
it  is  the  absence^  and  not  the  presence,  of  particular  rays  which  makes 
the  spectra  characteristic  of  different  substances.  In  this  respect  it  is 
more  analogous  to  spectrum  analysis  as  employed  in  studying  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  stars,  as  illustrated  by 
the  researches  of  Kirchhoff,  Miller,  and  Huggins,  but  the  principles 
involved  are  materially  different  The  absorption  bands  in  such  cases 
are  narrow,  sharply  defined  lines,  characteristic  of  absorption  by  gases, 
whereas  those  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  researches  with  the 
spectrum  microscope  are  usually  broad,  gradually  shaded  off  on  each 
side,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  so  narrow  and  sharply  defined  as  to  vie 
with  some  of  the  broader  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.* 

Confining  then  our  attention  to  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to 
solid  and  liquid  substances,  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  our 
researches  is  to  distinguish  substances  by  their  colour,  studied  in  the 
most  accurate  and  scientific  manner.  Colour  alone  is,  of  course,  often 
made  use  of  as  a  criterion  in  qualitative  chemical  analysis,  and  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  particular  substances,  even  when  seen  in  the 
ordinary  manner ;  but  when  more  accurately  studied  by  means  of  the 

•  Though  I  was  the  first  to  publish  a  paper  on  spectrum  analysis  applied  to  the 
microscope,  after  having  made  use  of  it  in  various  researches  for  nearly  a  year 
(•'Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  April,  1865,  vol.  II,  p.  198),  yet  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  Mr.  Huggins  had  independently  thought  of  such  an  application  ("Trans. 
Microscopical  Soc,"  May  10,  1865).     [H.  C.  S.] 
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speciTOScope  it  becomes  incomparably  more  characterislic  The  colour 
of  a  body,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  the  general  iinpresslon  made 
by  the  whole  of  the  transmitted  light,  when  all  the  rays  are  mixed 
together,  and  this  total  impression  may  be  the  same»  though  the  com- 
pound parts  may  differ  in  a  striking  manner ;  and  thus  many  colours 
which  api>ear  almost  absolutely  alike  can  be  easily  distinguisheil  by 
their  spectra.  An  ordinary  spectroscope  witli  small  dispersion  would 
suffice  to  study  many  of  the  facts,  and  even  a  prism  and  a  narrow  slit  in 
a  card  could  be  employed ;  but  in  order  to  carry  on  the  enquiries  wth 
entire  success,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
spectra  of  minute  quantities  of  material  can  be  examined,  compared 
side  by  side  with  other  spectra,  and  measured  with  considerable 
accuracy.  All  these  advantages  are  secured  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus  aj^plied  to  the  microscope,  made  according  to  my  plan  by 
Mr.  John  Browning, 

I  have  constructed  a  binocular  spectrum  microscope  which  is  far 
more  convenient  in  chemical  testing,  but  is  not  suited  for  the  examina- 
tion of  any  substance  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter*  I  sliall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  single  eye-piece  arrange- 
ment as  being  the  most  simple  and  generally  applicable.  Fig,  i, 
pi.  LX\'I,  p.  27c,  shows  the  more  important  |>arts  of  the  apparatus^  It 
is  an  eye*piece,  fitting  into  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  having  the  upper 
lens  (r)  made  achromatic.  At  the  focal  point  of  this  lens  {//)  is  Axed 
the  narrow  slit  of  which  fig,  2  gives,  as  it  were,  the  ground  plan ;  and 
this  can  be  made  broader  or  narrower  by  turning  the  head  of  the  screw 
(<?•).  A  small  rectangular  pnsm  (r)  is  fixed  so  as  to  extend  over  about 
one-half  of  the  slit,  and  reflect  the  light  coming  through  an  aperture  at 
(/)  in  the  stage  attached  to  the  side  of  the  eye-piece,  as  shown  in  fig.  i . 
The  other  half  of  tiie  slit  transmits  the  light  passing  up  the  main  body 
of  the  microscope  through  the  ordinary  object-glass.  When  all  is  pro- 
perly  arranged  and  illuminated,  in  looking  through  the  lens  (r)»  a  narrow 
line  of  light  can  be  seen,  one  half  the  length  of  which  has  passed  through 
an  object  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  the  other  half 
through  any  other  placed  on  the  side  stage  attached  to  the  eye  f uece ; 
and,  if  the  [»rism  (^')  has  been  properly  adjusted,  these  two  portions 
should  appear  perfectly  continuous,  without  any  break  at  their  junction ; 
but  if  not  |jroi)erly  adjusted  the  line  apjjears  broken,  and  would  then 
give  false  results  if  the  spectra  were  compared  together.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  adjustment  is  correct  The  analysing 
prism  {(t  If)  is  compound,  and  fits  over  the  cye^piece  like  a  long  cap.  It 
conniitts  of  two  rectangular  prisms  of  flint  glass,  corrected  for  refraction 
by  one  rectangular  prism  of  crown  glass,  and  two  others,  with  angles  of 


ahtnit  75"^.     This  c^ 
disperbion  which  h 


n  gives  direct  vision,  and  an 
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strum  en  t  is  applied  ;  since  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  all  the  absorption 
bands  seen  in  coloured  solids  and  liquids,  and  is  not  so  great  as  to 
spread  them  over  too  wide  a  space  and  make  them  very  obscure,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  dispersion  is  great.  Since  the  light  which  passes 
through  the  opening  at  (/)  is  not  spread  out  over  the  same  surface  as 
that  which  passes  through  the  object-glass,  it  would  be  far  too  brightp 
unless  modified  by  means  of  a  small  shutter,  opening  and  shutting  with 
a  screw.  In  each  case  this  can  be  easily  adjusted,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  two  sources  is  equal,  or  may  be  made  to  vary  for  some  speciaJ 
puq)Ose.  There  is  also  a  contrivance  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  enables  us 
to  hmit  the  length  of  the  slit ;  so  that  when  very  small  objects  are  ex- 
amined, no  hght  shall  pass  except  that  which  has  come  through  them. 

In  using  the  spectroscope,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  slit  being 
made  up  of  a  proper  width.  K  the  light  be  strong,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  slit  only  opened  so  much  as  to  give  a  good  clear  spectrum,  free 
from  the  irregular  shading,  due  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  slit 
itself,  which  majr  be  very  conspicuous  if  the  slit  be  very  narrow.  If  day 
light  be  employed,  and  it  is  only  rather  feeble,  the  slit  should  be  made 
wider,  so  as  to  admit  more  light  ]  but  then,  if  made  too  wide,  the  colours 
of  the  sp>ectrura  lap  over  one  another,  and  become  indefinite.  Much, 
however,  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  object  under  examination ; 
and,  if  it  gives  rise  to  very  narrow  absoq^tion  bands,  the  slit  should  be 
made  narrow  in  order  lo  give  good  definition.  As  a  general  rule  the 
slit  should  be  of  such  a  width  as  to  just  indistinctly  show  the  Frauen- 
hofer  lines  in  day  light.  It  is  also  important  to  properly  adjust  the 
small  slit  under  the  side  stage  attached  to  the  eye-piece.  It  should 
generally  be  made  of  such  a  width  that  the  two  spectra  are  of  equal 
brilliancy,  since  otherwise  the  comparison  w^ould  be  inaccurate. 

It  is  in  all  cases  most  important  that  no  light  should  pass  up  the 
microscope,  that  has  not  actually  passed  thnm^^h  the  substance  under 
examination.  If  the  object  is  small,  unmodified  light  passes  on  each 
side,  and  this  is  reflected  from  the  front  of  the  object-glass  down  on  the 
object  and  back  again  through  the  lenses  without  traversing  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  thus  an  entirely  false  spectrum  may  be  obtained,  esj>eciaily 
if  the  substance  is  dark  coloured.  This  can  easily  be  avoided  by  having 
a  tube  to  fit  over  the  object-glass,  j^*-  fig,  6,  pi,  LXVII,  which  has  a  stop 
at  the  end  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  ((j),  of  such  a  width  as  not  to  limit 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  within 
the  focal  length,  so  as  to  approach  but  not  to  touch  the  object  when  it 
is  in  focus.  For  a  i^inch  object-glass  the  opening  should  be  about 
-ji^  inch.  Such  a  stop  is  also  very  useful  in  ordinary  microscopical 
observ^ations,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  reflected  light,  and  shows 
incomparably  better  the  true  colour  of  dark  objects. 

Recent  improvements  have  been   made  by  Mr.  Sorb^  ^^^  '^^^ 
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Browning,  by  which  "  every  line  or  band  in  a  spectrum  when  b 
sured  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  th«f  field  of  view.     The  jaws  of  thi 
slit  open  equally,  so  that  whatever  their  width  may  be,  the  zero  remaii 
unchanged.     The  micrometer  is  self-registering,  and  whole  tums  of 
micrometer  screw,  as  well  as  fractional  parts,  can  be  read  off  at  the 
time  by  inspection."    The  improved  micro-spectroscope  may  be  used 
for  opaque  as  well  as  for  transparent  objects,  and  by  its  means, 
spectra  can  be  comiiared  at  the  same  time  with  one  lamp.     Moreovi 
the  spectrum  of  tlie  smallest  object,  or  a  particular  part  of  any  objo 
may  be  obtained  without  difficulty*  The  most  minute  quantity  of  bloo^ 
adulterations  of  various  kinds,  and  many  substances  in  the  fluids  ar 
tissues  of  animals,  and  in  the  juices  and  soft  parts  of  plants,  can  be 
detected  with  certainty.     The  new  micro-spectroscope  is  represented  ij 
pi.  LXVI,  fig.  3.     The  instrument,  with  the  latest  improvements 
all  the  apparatus  required,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr  Browning,  63,  Strand, 
London, 

Having  said  so  much  with  reference  to  the  instrument,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  the  manner  of  preparing  and  viewing  the  objects ;  and 
this  will  be  better  understood  if  we  first  consider  some  of  the  gcnej 
principles  involved  in  this  branch  of  research. 

SIO*  ttf  Exanilnlntr  Objertu  in  the  Upeetruin  Mlcroiirope.- — Havii 
properly  aaanged  the  instrument,  if  nothing  inten^enes  to  interfere  wi 
the  white  light  employed  for  illumination,  of  course  a  simple  and  con- 
tinuous  spectrum  is  seen,  mih  all  the  colours  from  the  extreme  red  to 
the  extreme  blues  and  lavender  ;  and,  if  a  perfectly  colourless  and  trans* 
parent  substance  be  placed  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  no  effect  w] 
ever  is  produced,  and  thus  so  to  speak,  all  colourless  bodies  give  I 
same  spectrum  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  means  of  their  specti 
Coloured  bodies  are,  however,  those  which  are,  as  it  were,  black 
opaque  for  certain  rays,  not  allowing  them  to  pass  forward  as  light,  bi 
probably  transforming  them  into  heal  or  some  other  kind  of  force :  ai 
on  placing  such  a  substance  in  front  of  the  instrument  its  presence 
shown,  not  by  the  light  which  is  still  transmitted,  but  by  that  which 
n//x  (fffl  It  is,  therefore,  more  simple  and  accurate  to  take  into  coi 
sideration  the  characters  of  the  atmirbed  than  of  the  transmitted  ra 
and  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  by  means  of  t! 
spectrum  microscope,  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  different  si 
stance**  and  particular  rays  of  the  si>ectmm  which  they  absorb,  or  sa 
alter  that  they  no  longer  jiass  for^^'ard  as  light  Unfortunately,  it  is  n< 
every  substance  which  gives  such  a  spectnim  that  its  true  nature  can 
recognised  at  once,  but  many  are  of  such  a  character  that  tl  t< 

not  Im:  confounded  with  any  other  yet  known.     'Iliesc  are  tfi 
absorb  the  light  in  narrow  and  well-defined  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
fts  to  give  spectra  with  one  or  more  defmite  black  bands.    The  miml 
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position,  width,  and  intensity  of  these  absorption  hands  are  the  most 
important  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  substance  under  examination.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these 
bands  bear  any  relation  to  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  substance 
— they  are  merely  related  to  it  as  a  definite  compound  in  a  particular 
physical  condition,  and  may  var)^  according  to  its  state.  For  exarapfe, 
they  often  vary  for  the  same  substance,  when  solid  or  in  solution  ;  and 
even  according  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  besides  being  greatly  modi- 
tied  by  the  presence  of  free  acids  or  aDsalies. 

Fig.  3,  pi.  LXVII,  p.  272,  gives  a  few  spectra,  to  illustrate  the  general 
subject.     They  are  all  of  red  or  pink  colours. 

A  is  an  indefinite  spectrum,  yielded  by  very  many  different  sub- 
stances, having  a  general  absorption  over  the  green,  with  no  narrow 
absorption  band. 

B  is  the  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  logwood  in  water,  to  which 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  C  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  Brazil  wood ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is  shown  by  the 
different  position  of  a  single  well-defined  absorption  band. 

D  is  the  spectrum  of  fresh  blood. 

E  is  the  spectrum  of  alkanet  root  in  alum  with  a  little  alcohol. 
*      F  is  the  spectrum  of  deoxidized  ammoniacal  hsematine. 

These  three  show  very  well  how  closely  related  spectra  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  th«  different  position  and  relative  width  and 
darkness  of  the  bands. 

Many  coloured  substances  give  spectra  which  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  with  confidence  what  they  are.  Perhaps  some  half  dozen  sub- 
stances may  be  known  which  would  give  the  same  result,  and  this 
spectrum  may  only  serve  to  indicate  to  what  group  the  colour  belongs; 
but  even  then,  sup|X)sing  it  be  a  solution,  the  addition  of  some  reagent 
may  at  once  show  which  particular  substance  is  present.  For  example, 
solutions  of  Magenta  and  Brazil  wood  both  give  a  single  well-defined 
absorjjtion  band  in  the  same  position,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  green, 
but  ammonia  produces  no  change  in  Magenta,  and  great  change  in  the 
Brazil  wood.  Sulphate  of  soda  then  immediately  makes  the  Magenta 
colourless,  but  does  not  change  the  Brazil  wood  except  by  gradual 
fading  and  decomposition.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish some  substances,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  colours ; 
but  still  by  suitable  methods  many  can  be  recognised  without  difficulty 
under  most  unpromising  conditions.  This,  however,  is  more  a  tiuestion 
for  a  treatise  on  qualitative  analysis  by  means  of  the  spectrum  micro- 
scope, than  for  one  on  the  instrument  itself  and  the  manner  of  using 
it 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of  any  substance 
will  give  a  characteristic  result     If  too  little  is  present,  nothing  deffait^ 
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can  be  seen  ;  and,  if  there  is  too  much,  the  most  characteristic  parts  of 
the   spectrum  may  be  entirely  obscured.      For  example,  fresh  blood 
gives  two  remarkably  well-defined  absorption  bands  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  green ;  but,  if  too  little  is  present,  these  bands  are  very  faint,  and, 
if  too  much  is  present,  all  the  light  is  absorbed,  except  the  red  and 
orange,  so  that  tlie  bands  cannot  be  seen  at  all.    In  every  case  a  certain 
amount  of  colour  gives  the  best  result ;  and  though  at  first  this  may  , 
appear  difficult  to  arrange,  yet  aiter  a  little  experience  there  is  really  no  | 
difficulty,  especially  if  we  make  use  of  such  small  cells  as  are  shoiiTi  in 
pi.  LXVIl,  hg.  4.    These  are  cut  from  barometer  tubes  ;  and  1  Ifind  that 
the  most  convenient  sizes  are  j4  inch  long,  i'7th  inch  in  internal,  and  some- 
what  under  }i  inch  in  external,  diameter.    These  are  ground  flat  at  each 
end  and  attached  with  Canada  balsam  near  one  edge  of  a  glass  plate, 
so  that  they  may  be  examined  either  end-ways,  by  laying  the  plate  flat 
on   the  stage   of  the  microscope,  or  side-ways,  by  leaning  the   glass 
against  the  side  of  the  object-glass.     If  then  the  colour  is  too  deep  in 
the  line  of  the  length,  the  tube  can  be  turned,  so  that  tt   may  Ik:  | 
examined  side-ways,  which,  being  equivalent  to  using  J^th  the  quantity>  | 
we  can  easily  judge  what  amount  would  show  the  most  perfect  spectrum.  , 
The  cells  should  be  either  filled  level,  or  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  j 
glass.     If  the  diameter  of  these  cells  be  less  Uvan  ^th  of  an  inch,  it  i^l 
difficult  to  fill  and  empty  them  ;  and,  if  much  wider  than  Jth,  the  | 
liquid  is  apt  to  run  out  when  they  are  turned  over ;  but  when  of  about 
i-jth  wide  they  are  easilyfilled  and  not  a  drop  of  liquid  is  lost  even  when  ■ 
they  are  turned  upside  down.      Almost  all   kinds   of  testing  can  bel 
carried  on  in  these  cells,  and  they  may  he  easily  washed  out  by  means  | 
of  a  small  stream  of  water  blown  out  of  an  ordinar)'  chemical  w*ash- 
bottle,  pL  XXVI,  p.  TOO,  fig.  5,     Solid  or  liquid  reagents  can  easily  be 
added  and  stirred  up  by  means  of  a  moderately  stout  platinum  wire, , 
flattened  at  one  end,  and  turned  up  square  hke  a  small  hoe.     The  great  J 
advantage  of  these  cells  is  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  is] 
fequired    (which  is  most  important  in  some   investigations);   but  for] 
^some  purposes  ordinary  test-tubes  are  very  useful,  and  especially  toj 
place  CD  the  stage  attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  compare  with  objects] 
on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.    These  can  be  examined  only  at  the] 
sides,  and  the  colour  must,  therefore,  be  diluted  so  as  to  show  the  bcstl 
sj)cctrxmi.     Wedge-shaf>ed  cells  like  fig.  7,  pi  LXVU,  are  also  uscfiil  'm\ 
onier  to  study  the  effects  of  different  thicknesses  of  solutions,     Coloursi 
which  do  nut  materially  change  on  keq>ing  some  time  may  be  mounted] 
in  tubes,  se^  fig.  8,  about  j4-inch  in  dbmetcr  and  3  inches  long,  sealedl 
up  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  drawn  out  capillary  at  its  top,  leaving  a  small 
opening  tlirough  which  the  liquid  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  j 
air  pump,  and  afterw*ards  sealed  up  with  the  blow-pipe.     Many  mini* 
salts  can  thus  be  kept  for  an  mdcfinite  period  ;  and  even  m* 


BLOW-PIPE  BEADS  AND  SOLUTIONS.  2/5 

and  vegetable  colours  can  be  kept  for  a  year  or  more  always  ready  for 
examination. 

SSO.  Examination  of  Blow-pipe  Beads  and  Solatlons  In  Cells. — ^ 

The  coloured  beads  obtained  by  ordinary  blow-pipe  testing,  can  easily 
be  examined  by  the  spectrum  microscope ;  and  in  some  cases,  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  Some  crystals  also  are  excellent  objects,  and  give 
striking  spectra.  It  is  easy  to  select  such  as  give  the  best  result,  or  to 
cut  them  wedge-shaped,  and  thus  examine  the  effect  of  different  thick- 
nesses. Coloured  glasses  cut  wedge-shaped  are  also  very  interesting, 
and  are  useful  to  compare  with  blow-pipe  beads ;  but  for  actual  research, 
no  branch  of  the  subject  is  so  satisfactory,  as  the  testing  of  minute 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  small  cells.  This 
includes  the  detection  of  blood-stains,  which  can  be  done  with  great 
ease  and  certainty  ("Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  vol  II,  p.  198); 
the  detection  of  adulteration  in  drugs  and  other  substances  met  with  in 
commerce ;  and  the  determination  of  the  identity  o^  or  the  difference 
between,  the  very  niunerous  colouring  matters  met  with  in  plants.  In  a 
number  of  such  practical  questions,  special  methods  may  be  employed 
with  advantage ;  but  in  examining  an  unknown  colouring  matter,  it  is 
well  to  adopt  a  definite  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  to  what  par- 
ticular group  it  belongs.  After  a  large  number  of  experiments,  I  found 
that  it  is  easy  to  arrange  them  in  divisions  founded  on  their  solubility  in 
water  or  alcohol     Thus — 

Division. 
Soluble  in  water  and  not  precipitated  by  alcohol      ...     i 
Soluble  in  water  but  precipitated  by  alcohol  ...     2 

Insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol       ...         ...     3 

Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  4 

Then  we  may  divide  i,  2,  and  3,  into  groups,  founded  on  the  action  of 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  effect  of  this  reagent  is  very  remarkably  related 
to  the  spectra.  If  the  absorption  extends  from  the  blue  end  con- 
tinuously, it  produces  no  change,  but  if  there  is  a  detached  absorption 
in  the  green  or  yellow  separated  from  the  blue  end  by  a  more  trans- 
parent space,  the  sulphite  in  certain  groups  of  colours  removes  this,  and 
leaves  the  absorption  in  the  blue  unchanged.  In  some  colouring 
matters  this  occurs  in  an  ammoniacal  solution,  and  these  constitute  my 
group  A.  In  others,  no  such  change  takes  place  unless  the  solution  be 
strongly  acid,  and  these  form  my  group  B.  This  is  usually  quite 
independent  of  decomposition,  and  the  colour  is  restored  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  Those  colours  which  are  not  immediately 
altered  when  the  solution  is  acid,  constitute  my  group  C.  By  these 
'Hons.  mixtures  of  colours  of  the  different  groups  can  easily  be 
'  '«?  alone  may  often  be  of  great  practical  \is>^.    TWtv^ 
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in  order  to  divide  these  into  sub-groups,  I  have  recourse  to  the  numl 
of  distinct  absorption  bancis,  when  the  neutral  colour  is  dissolved  in 
water  or  alcohot,  or  when  ammonia  is  added  to  each.  By  this  means 
we  obtain  a  large  number  of  sob-groups,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
practical  researches,  It  would  extend  this  account  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  if  I  were  to  consider  this  part  of  the  enquiry  in  full  detail,  and 
I  will  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  my  paper  in 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society"  (1867,  vol.  XV,  p.  433)  for 
a  complete  account  of  the  general  method,  and  of  those  laws  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  one  or  more  colouring  matters  in  a  solution, 

Mr.  Browning  has  recently  introduced  a  series  of  dyes  for  spectro- 
scopic examination  upon  a  glass  plate,  which  are  most  conveniently 
arranged  for  obsen'ation.  Twelve  strips  of  dry  gelatine,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  each  of  which  is 
imbued  with  a  diflTerent  dye,  are  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  which  is 
kept  in  a  small  morocco  case.  Two  or  more  plates  may  be  super- 
posed, and  thus  several  spectra  in  which  the  absorption  bands  appear 
at  the  same  time  may  be  shown.  Blow-pipe  beads  and  crystals,  various 
solutions  in  tubes  and  in  gelatine,  and  other  specimens  for  micro-spectro- 
scopic  examination  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  John  Browning,  63,  Strand, 
London,  who  will  forward  complete  lists  of  the  series  made  by  him  to 
any  one  who  requests  to  be  furnished  with  them, 

Sll.  ncthod  of  .ileiifiuiinif  tlie  Fonltlon  of  Atiiorptton  llJuitft. — In 
order  to  measure  the  exact  jwsition  of  absorjJtion  bands,  5lC.,  seen  in 
spectra,  I  have  contrived  a  small  apparatus  which  gives  an  interference 
spectrum,  divided  by  black  bands  into  12  parts,  all  of  equal  optical 
value*  It  is  composed  of  two  Nicofs  prisms,  with  an  intervening  plate 
of  quartz,  about  '043  inch  thick,  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  tJie 
crystal,  the  thickness  being  so  adjusted  that  the  sodium  line  is  exactly 
at  3j-i,  counting  the  bands  from  the  red  end  towards  the  blue.  I  have 
placed  such  standards  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Browning  and  Messrs.  Beck, 
who  have  undertaken  to  prepare  others  like  them. 

The  characters  of  this  scale  will  be  better  understood  from  fig.  5, 
pi  LXVII,  p.  272. 

In  the  spectrum  microscope  this  spectrum  is,  as  it  were,  in  direct  con- 
tact  with  that  under  observation,  and  the  position  of  any  absorption  band 
can  be  easily  measured  to  within  -thn^  P^"^  ^^  ^^^  width  of  the  whole 
spectrum.  Such  a  system  of  measurement  enables  us  to  adopt  a  method 
by  means  of  which  spectra  can  be  easily  described  in  notes,  or  printed 
by  means  of  ordinary  types.  In  order  to  express  the  intensity  of  absorp^j 
uon,  I  make  use  of  the  following  symbols  : — 


i 
4 


POSITION  OF  ABSORPTION  BANDS.  2// 

Not  at  all  shaded  Blank  space* 

Very  slightly  shaded  •  •  .  Dots  with  wide  spaces. 

Decidedly  shaded  •  .  ,  Dots  closer  together. 

More  shaded  ,.^  Very  close  dots. 

Strongly  shaded,  but  so  that  1 

a  trace  of  colour  is  still  >  •  •  •    Three  hyphens  close, 

seen  J 

Still  darker  —    Single  dash. 

Nearly  black  Double  dash- 

Except  when  specially  requisite,  only  the  symbols  ...  —  —  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  then  as  signs  of  the  relative, 
rather  than  of  the  absolute,  amount  of  absorption ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  gradual  shading  oflf  from  one  tint  to  the  other,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  vertical  line 
over  the  figure  (j^  No.  ii,  p.  278)  which  shows  that  there  is  a  well- 
marked  division  between  them.  Definite  narrow  absorption  bands  are 
indicated  by  *  printed  over  their  centre.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  description  of  the  spectrum  of  deoxidized  haematin  : — 
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The  following  examples  will  show  how  simple  or  more  complicated 
spectra  may  thus  readily  be  printed  and  compared.  I  have  chosen 
solutions  of  similar  tint,  in  order  to  show  that  the  spectra  of  those  of 
nearly  the  same  colour  may  be  very  different,  or,  if  analogous,  may  differ 
in  details,  easily  expressed  by  the  symbols.  The  colour  of  each  is  given 
after  the  name.  Nos.  i,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  sealed  up  in  tubes,  and  the  rest  are  easily  prepared.  In  each  case 
the  spectra  are  those  seen  with  solutions  of  such  a  strength  as  gives  the 
most  decided  results,  and  shows  the  presence  or  absence  of  absorption 
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1.  Cudbear  in  almn.  (AW) 

2.  Colour  of  elder  berries  with  1 

d  Lric  acid.         ( /^(rd  Pink )  J 

5*     Bntiil  wood,  with  bicarbonnte  1 
of  onuiiotiui.  {Pin^)  J 

4.     Logwood,  with  bicarbonate  of  1 
ammoiua,  {Pin^)  J 


4  .  -  5i — 8  •  •  9 , .  .  II  -  — 

4*-5i S 

7 


3l-Si. 


The  next  four  are  spectra  of  blood,  produced  by  the  successive  addi- 
tion  of  the  various  reagents,  as  in  detecting  fresli  stains  : — 


5.  Fresh  blood*      {BUe  Scaridi 

6.  Citric  ftdd  then  added*  1 

{Pak  Brtn»nS  J 

7.  Ammonia  then  added.  1 

(/W/  Brvwn)  J 

8.  Deoxidi/e*l    hsemAtitv     from  1 
blood  ^tfliu  2  yrs,  old.  {PinJk)  j 
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With  these  may  be  compared  the  two  spectra  which  more  nearly 
resemble  those  produced  by  blood  than  any  1  have  yet  seen  : — 


9,  Cochineal  in  alum* 

to,  Alkanet  root  malum.    (Ani)        3I  — 4I        Si  -  —  Si 

The  following  spectra  of  compounds  derived  from  chlorophyll,  \ 


as  complicated  as  any  I  have  met  with : — 


11.  Normal  chlorophyll  1 
in  alcohol.  i> 

{D/tp  Gram)  J 

12.  Ditto,  as  decom- 
posed by  acids^  or 
as  found  in  *ome 
leaves. 

{O/kieGrYinl 

13.  Ditto,  as  decom-^ 
posed  by  causiic 
potash,  and  tlicn 
by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

iral  Timi^ 


l-2|"-3i.M.4i    6I.--7I- 


I— 2|   2|-*3l4j. 


.5i--5l-6l--'7i8|.*-9l— 
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iiUi 
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In  many  cases  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  absorption  bands  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  dlflerent  substances^  and  we  may  easily  express 
their  differences  by  writing  the  division,  group,  sub-group,  and  position 
of  the  bandSi  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

Purple  t>ansy     i,A,aqo  am^  (4). 
Brazil  wood       i,C,ar4i  (5^). 
Logwood  lA^b  (4i)> 

These  signify  that  the  colour  of  the  purple  pansy  is  soluble  in  water] 
and  not  precipitated  by  alcohol — that  sulphite  of  soda  txrmoves 
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absorption  band  when  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution — that  there  is 
no  absorption  band  in  the  neutral  solution,  but  that  on  adding  ammonia 
a  single  absorption  band  is  developed,  whose  centre  is  at  4.  In  the 
case  of  Brazil  wood  and  logwood,  they  signify  that  the  colour  is  also 
soluble  in  water  and  not'precipitated  by  alcohol — ^that  sulphite  of  soda 
has  no  action  on  either  an  add  or  alkaline  solution — ^that  in  each  there 
is  a  single  absorption  band  in  the  neutral  aqueous  solution,  situated  in 
different  positions  in  the  two  colours,  as  shown  by  B  and  C,  fig.  3, 
pi.  LXVII,  p.  272. 

I  trust  that  this  Inief  description  will  show  that  in- practical  working 
a  great  deal  may  be  easily  expressed  by  very  simple  s]rBibols.  We  may 
soon  decide  to  which  group  and  sub-group  any  colour  belongs ;  and,  if 
we  had  a  table  of  various  known  colours,  arranged*  according  to  these 
principles,  we  might  often  soon  ascertain  its  true  nature.  Of  course 
there  are  many  points  requiring  special  attention^  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, more  strictly  belong  to  chemistry  than  to  a  work  on  the  micro- 
scope ;  and  therefore  I  have  confined  myself  merely  to  an  accptmt  of 
some  of  the  leading  principles  involved  in  this  method  of  qualitative 
analysis. 

sn.  (in>f  acei  siTlBv  welknuwlMtf  A»— tpttw  BaiMs.— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  some  objects,  giving  more  or  less  well-marked  absorp- 
tion bands,  which  can  easily  be  prepared  for  examination . — 

T(f  be  examined  at  <mce^  not  keeping  weS  when  diluted. 
Blood  in  water. 
Magenta,  in  water  or  alcohoL 
Mauve  in  alcohoL 
Aniline  blue  in  alcohoL 

Brazil  wood  in  water  alone,  and  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
Logwood  ditto  ditto. 

Blue  Lobelia  flowers  in  water. 

Keeping  well  for  many  months. 

Deoxidized  ammoniacal  haematin  in  water. 

Alkanet  root  in  alcohol,  with  a  little  acetic  acid. 

Alkanet  root  in  alum,  with  a  little  alcohol. 

Colour  of  red  Cineraria  flowers  in  syrup. 

Cochineal  in  water. 

Cochineal  in  alum. 

Chlorophyll  in  alcohoL 

Chlorophyll  in  alcohol,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 

Keeping  weUy  probably  for  an  ind^initely  long  time. 

Permanganate  of  pot««i*  '  r.  sealed  up  in  a  tube  of  glass 

which  conta 
Urano-unw' 
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Chloride  of  cobalt  in  water. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 

caldum. 
Chloride  of  cobalt  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Cry^stals  of  binoxalate  of  chromium  and  potash. 

^  perchlorate  of  potash  coloured  with  a  little  pennan* 

ganate  of  potash. 

,,  native  phosphate  of  uraaicuo. 

,,  acetate  of  uranium. 

„  chloride  ^  cobalt 

,1  binoxalale  of  chfexBium  and  soda* 

3S2a.  On  cotMtrtnr  Matters  of  Plaiita. — Mr.  H.  R  Sorhy  h^  re- 
cently studied  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  colouring  matters  tn 
leaves  and  flowers  of  certain  plants,  and  has  pointed  out  the  rcbtion  of 
the  changes  in  question  and  the  action  of  light  during  their  develop- 
ment WTien  more  developed  under  the  influence  of  light,  coloured 
compounds  are  formed  which  are  more  and  more  easily  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  light  and  air.  There  seems  to  be  some  condition  in 
living  plants  which  reverses  the  reactions.  Mr.  Sorby  also  found  that  in 
the  more  rudimentary'  state  of  the  leaves  of  the  hig^iest  classes  the 
cofouring  matters  correspond  with  those  found  in  U>wer  classes.  In  the 
case  of  the  petals  of  flowers  the  more  rudimentan-  condition  of  the  com- 
fK>unds  is  often  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  some  other  variety, 
and  to  be  due  to  a  naturally  arrested  development  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  greater  prevalence  of  flowers  of  particular  colours  in  tropical  or 
colder  regions  and  at  diflerent  elevations  may  perhaps  be  explained 
upon  these  principles.  Since  the  effect  of  the  various  rays  of  light  is 
diflerent,  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  interest  to  decide  whether  an 
akention  in  the  character  of  the  light  of  the  sun  would  produce  a 
somewhat  diflcrent  effect  in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  plants  in  which 
the  fundamental  colouring  matters  differed  ;  whether,  for  examjjle,  light, 
with  a  rebtive  greater  amount  of  the  blue  rays,  might  not  be  relatively 
more  favourable  to  the  crypto^mta  than  to  the  flowering  plantK.  So  j 
far  this  is  a  mere  thcoretioLl  deduction ;  but«  if  ptoved  to  be  true  by 
eacpcrimcnt,  it  may  at  all  events,  assist  in  explatning  the  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  our  globe  at  an  eaiiy  epoch,  when 
poiiaps  our  mn  was  in  a  diflerent  phvsica]  state  to  that  which  now 
ewts^  and  the  light,  perhaps,  more  similar  to  that  of  Sinus  and  other  i 
Hanr  of  the  higher  and  bluer  type. 

siiriiK^  twwj  pectttlu*  niieetnitii  Kftiiti». —  Ml.  Sht'|«p.iX4J  iJt^  IctWr  to  the 
Rev.    I.  B-  Reade,  **  Mjcfoscopifjd  Journal,*  July,  i86j,  p^  64^  dia-j 
covered  that  a  velvet  Like  film  iouiid  00  stones  lying  beneath  the  surfaoc  j 
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of  water,  containing  oscillatorise,  confervoidese,  and  other  forms,  de- 
veloped a  bright  red  tint  after  it  had  remained  for  twenty-four  hours 
upon  a  piece  of  greasy  paper.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  portion  of  the  film  when  mixed  with  white  of  egg,  diluted 
with  a  little  water  and  left  to  stand  for  a  night,  gave  rise  to  a  solution 
of  the  colour  of  magenta  dye. 

This  remarkable  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  living  organisms 
upon  the  albumen  which  becomes  less  tenacious  in  consequence.  The 
colour  is  not  developed  when  the  vegetable  organisms  have  become 
stale.  Moreover  the  colour  disappears  when  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  fluid  takes  place.  The  coloured  albuminous  solution  was 
dichroic.     It  appeared  red  by  reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light. 

This  coloured  albuminous  fluid  is  the  only  blue  fluid  known  to 
Mr.  Sorby  which  gives  particular  bands.  Mr.  Browning  describes  the 
spectrum  as  follows: — "Commencing  at  the  least  refrangible  or  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  we  find  it  cuts  pretty  sharply  a  short  piece  of  the 
extreme  red.  Then  we  have  a  strong  absorption  band  also  in  the  red, 
corresponding  to  2  J^  of  the  twelve  lines  given  by  Sorb/s  standard  in- 
terference spectrum  (pi.  LXVII,  p.  272,  fig.  5).  A  second  absorption 
band  in  the  green  commences  at  line  4,  and  tones  oflf  gradually  into  the 
spectrum  just  beyond  line  5." 

The  spectrum  of  the  fluid  viewed  by  reflected  light  was  found  by 
Mr.  Browning  to  be  very  different  from  the  one  by  transmitted  light  just 
described.  "  A  much  larger  portion  of  the  red  end  is  absorbed,  but 
not  so  sharply.  The  strong  band  in  the  red  is  shifted  towards  the  more 
refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  cutting  out  the  edge  of  the  red,  some 
of  the  orange,  and  most  of  the  yellow.  The  second  absorption  band  is 
wanting,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  light  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed 
from  a  point  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  and  all  the  light  is 
absorbed  at  the  7th.  The  part  of  the  spectrum  which  should  be  yellow 
has  a  strong  tinge  of  olive  green." 

Blue  Fluid  resulting  from  the  Decomposition  of  a  Species  of  Nodularia, 
— Mr.  G.  Francis  sent  me  from  South  Australia,  in  February,  1878, 
a  specimen  of  a  beautiful  blue  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  water  and 
another  in  glycerine  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  confervoid 
plant  which  had  proved  very  fatal  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fluids 
exhibit  a  very  remarkable  brownish  red  fluorescence,  and  give  a  broad 
absorption  band  corresponding  to  the  yellow  and  adjacent  red  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  Mr.  Francis  carefully  investigated  the  matter  and 
reported  to  the  Government  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  having  inspected  Lake  Alexandrina 
>vith  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  bad  state  of  the  water, 
its  cause,  and  remedy,  if  any  ;  also  eff*ects  on  stock,  &c.  I  find  the 
€yil  to  arise  from  an  enormous  development  of  an  Alga,  of  tVv^  ot^'^x  oil 
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Confervse,  belonging  to  the  genus  Nodularia,  floating  free  tn  the  ivateTt 
without  ioots»  and   wafted   hither  and    thither   by  Uie  wind-      This 
collects  on   the   shores,   formmg  the  scum,  acquiring  consiiitcnce  in 
shallow  places  sufficient  to  be  semi-solid ;  cast  on  shore  it  dries  into 
a  green  flake.     I  find  this  green  scum  when  taken  quite  fresh  to  be 
poisonous,  having  destroyed  a  sheep  with*  it  by  drenching,  proving  that 
the  plant  itself  is  deleterious^  and  that  the  poisoning  arises  from  the  plant, 
but  it  is  highly  augmented  by  its  being  in  a  state  of  decay  and  during 
hot  weather.     It  is  destroying  sheep,  horses,  large  cattle  and  dogs^  also 
many  pigs  and  some  fisL     I  consider  it  an  epidemic  like  rust  (red). 
The  plant  is  natural  to  and  doubtless  always  exists  in  the  Lake^  but  the 
present  low  depth  of  water,  with  the  high  temperature,  has  caused  an 
abnormal  production.     Temperature  of  lake  before  this  west  v^ind  set 
in,  on  I  St  instant,  ranged  from  76"*  on  surface  at  Milang,  73^^  at  bottom 
same  place^  72*^  surface  mid  lake.     During  a  gale,  being  at  Wellington, 
the  river  water  there  was  74"^ ;  at  Beaumont  during  a  gale^  in  lake  it  fell 
to  68'",  and  at  Milang  to  64**.     This  state  of  things  will  doubtless  last  as 
long  as  the  lake  is  low  and  the  temperature  high,  but  if  the  temperature 
should  fall  generally  to  below  65*^  I  think  the  plant  will  die  away.     The 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkelej',  the  cryptogamic  botanist,  says  of  Conferva  thai 
*  sometimes  they  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  extremely  injurioui^ 
the  smell  is  often  disagreeable,  and  extremely  unwholesome.*     I  made 
enquiries  respecting  the  health  of  die  inhabitants  as  regards  fever,  ague^ 
and  diarrhcea,  but  heard  of  no  complaints,  the  people  being  afraid  to 
drink  the  water.     As  the  stuff  b  blown  about  it  does  not  collect  in 
large  enough  quantities  on  the  shore  to  contaminate  the  air,  except  at 
the  immediate  spot ;  this  will  I  think  prevent  any  sickness  breaking  out 
The  animals  when  sickened  by  it  are  first  observed  to  be  heavy  and 
sluggish  ]  they  then  get  quite  stupid,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  whip  or 
a  kick,  and  if  able  to  keep  on  their  legs  seem  to  forget  themselves,  and 
wander  about  quite  unconscious  of  their  actions;  finally  they  drop^ 
come  convulsed,  then  weaken,  and  die  calmly  from  sheer  exhaustion 
vital  powers.     Death  is  caused  by  blood-poisoning,  the  vital  fluid 
being  found  to  be  black  and  uncoagulable  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Large  quantity  of  serum  around  heart,  which  was  flaccid,  but  not  pale 
in  colour ;  and  in  the  abdominal  cavity  fully  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
Lim  were  found.     Brain  not  congested  in  substance,  but  the  covering 
nembrane  very  much  so.     I'he  stufif  must  act  as  a  ferment,  and  so  dis- 
organise the  blood.     It  is  totally  and  ra|>idly  absorbed  by  the  stomach 
in  preference  to  and  before  the  other  food,  as  in  all  instances  none  waa 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  animals  exaniined,  not  even  in  the  sheep 
drendied  with  one  and  a  half  pints  as  thick  as  custard  or  porridge,     I 
link  there  is  but  little  hope  of  any  medicine  doing  good,  because  the 
i^  generally   too  far  alTectcd  for  there    tu  be  any  chance  of 
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recovery.  The  plant  is  confined  to  the  two  lakes  and  does  not  exist 
either  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  Murray  River.  That  which  appeared  at  sea 
must  have  passed  out  by  the  Murray  Mouth  during  a  northerly  wind." 

The  plant  is  considered  by  Mr.  Francis  to  be  Nodularia  spumigera, 
— Mert.  Payen. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON   SPECTRUM   ANALYSIS. 

Spectrum  Analysis,  by  Dr.  H.  Schellen,  translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassell,  edited  with  notes  by  W.  Huggins,  with  13  plates,  in- 
cluding Angstrom's  and  Kirchhoff 's  maps. 

Lectures  on  Spectrum  Analysis  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  by  Professor  Roscoe. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Work,  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 

On  Spectrum  Analysis  applied  to  the  Microscope,  by  W.  T.  Suffolk. 

An  Index  of  Spectra,  by  W.  Marshall  Watts,  with  a  preface  by  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 

How  to  Work  with  the  Spectroscope,  by  John  Browning. 
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ON  TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS  —  APPARATUS 
—ILLUMINATION  —  CHEMICAL  SOLUTIONS  —  PRACTICAL  MANIPULA- 
TION— PRINTING — PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR  THE   MAGIC   LANTERN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  method  of  taking 
microscopical  photographs,  and  far  greater  perfection  in  the  results  has 
been  obtained  than  was  supposed  to  be  possible  some  years  ago.  My 
friend  Dr.  Maddox  has  continued  his  experimental  investigations  and 
with  continually  increasing  success ;  and  many  obser\'ers  in  Germany 
and  France,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  this  country,  have  produced 
beautiful  photographs  of  various  kinds  of  objects.  Some  of  the  most 
perfect  photographs  of  animal  tissues  1  have  ever  seen  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Bowman  in  1875-6, 

Very  remarkable  progress  in  this  department  was  made  in  America 
in  1864.  The  authorities  in  the  War  Department  recognising  at  once 
the  high  importance  of  photographic  representations  of  microscopical 
specimens  have  issued  a  series  of  reports  in  which  will  be  found  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward 
and  Brevet  Major  Dr.  F.  Curtis.  These  reports  are  admirable.  The 
drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  the  paper  well  adapted  for  them,  and 
the  printing  excellent,  contrasting  remarkably  in  all  these  points  with  the 
rough  looking  Blue  Books  issued  under  the  authority  of  our  Government 
It  seems  to  me  very  hard  that  British  statesmen  do  not  more  dis- 
tinctly announce  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  high  importance  of 
purely  scientific  investigation  than  has  been  the  custom  hitherto.  Our 
Government  clearly  ought  to  take  a  verj'  active  part  in  advancing  new 
methods  of  enquiry,  particularly  in  connection  with  naval  and  military 
medlctne  and  surgery.  In  tlie  medical  department  of  our  army  there 
are  to  my  knowledge  scientific  men  as  able  and  as  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  scientific  work  as  any  in  the  world,  but  they  have  little 
opportunity,  and  little  encouragement  seems  to  be  a^Torded  by  the  high 
military  authorities* 

I  append  an  extract  from  p.  149,  Circular  No.  6,  Nov.  1865,  War 
Dcfartment,  SurgconGenerars  Office,  Washington,  and  hope  thai  per- 
chance it  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  some  of  those  who  alooe 
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have  power  to  fon\^ard  or  obstruct  scientific  progress  in  the  departments 
under  Government  control* 

**  With  low  powers  no  serious  obstacle  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
excellent  photographs  of  properly  selected  preparations.  The  higher 
powers  oflered  difficulues  most  of  which  however  have  been  overcome* 
In  experimenting  with  the  higher  powers,  the  lined  diatomaceae  were 
selected  as  test  objects  on  account  of  their  definite  and  well-known 
structure*  With  these  the  utmost  success  has  been  realised.  A 
photograph  of  Gyrosigma  angiilatum  {NavicuJa  angulata)  has  been 
obtained,  for  example,  magnified  about  7,000  diameters  in  w^hich  the 
hexagons  appear  of  the  same  size  and  nearly  as  distinct  as  in  the  cut, 
which  was  made  by  transferring  to  wood  a  tracing  from  the  original 
photograph.  In  fact,  any  of  the  markings  on  the  diatoms  that  are 
visible  with  the  microscope  can  be  photographed  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  ease,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  inability  to  pho- 
tograph alleged  markings  will  throw  doubts  on  the  correctness  of  the 
obser\^ers  who  have  supposed  they  saw  them.  The  plan  employed  in 
the  photographic  work  hitherto  executed  with  high  powers  is  as  follows  s 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  in  a  constant  direction  from  the 
mirror  of  a  Silbermann's  heliostat  {lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Coast 
Survey),  are  condensed  by  a  large  lens  upon  the  plane  mirror  of  the 
microscope,  whence  they  are  reflected  through  the  achromatic  condenser 
in  the  usual  way.  Before  reaching  the  achromatic  condenser,  how- 
ever, the  rays  pass  through  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  the  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  of  suflicient  density  to  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays 
except  those  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  light  used,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  monochromatic,  and  contains,  with  enough  illumina- 
tion for  agreeable  vision,  the  greater  part  of  the  actinic  force  of  the 
sun*s  rays.  The  heating  rays  being  chiefly  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  spectrum  are  of  course  excluded  and  great  actinic  force  is  obtained, 
therefore,  without  any  danger  to  the  preparations,  or  the  balsam  used 
for  cementing  the  object-glasses.  The  object*glass  employed  in  the 
photograph  of  Gyrosigma  above  alluded  to  was  a  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
by  W.  Wales  and  Co.,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  This  glass  is  so  con 
structed  as  to  bring  the  actinic  rays  to  a  focus*  At  the  bottom  of  the 
draw  tube  was  placed  an  achromatic  concave  lens — the  amplifier  of 
Tolles  (of  Boston,  Mass.),  and  an  ordinary  medium  eye-piece  com* 

*  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  nol  actually  impossible  for  our  Go- 
vcmmenl  at  this  time  to  issue  a  report  of  the  character  of  that  from  which  the  extract 
is  taken,  supposing  that  the  actual  work  had  been  done  by  private  persons  and  placed 
At  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The  paper  of  our  Blue  Books  is  too  coarse,  and  the 
printing  loo  roogh  for  scienti5c  memoirs.  Let  the  reader,  for  example,  compare  the 
plates  accompanying  my  report  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  which  were  printed  by  Govern- 
ment, with  those  in  the  present  work.  The  contrast  between  the  text  of  Government 
and  private  works  is  still  more  striking. 


a 
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pleted  the  optical  apparatus.  The  eye-piece  extremity  of  the  micTo- 
scope  was  thrust  into  one  end  of  a  long  camera-box,  the  connection 
made  light-tight  by  means  of  a  black  silk  hood,  and  the  image  received 
on  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  observed  by  means  of  a  focussing  glaas^  while 
the  focal  adjustments  were  made.  As  with  the  very  long  camem  used, 
the  arm  of  the  observer  cannot  reach  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  ad- 
justment of  the  microscope,  this  head  was  grooved,  and  connected  by  a 
band  with  grooved  wheel  at  the  end  of  a  long  steel  rod,  the  other 
extremity  of  which  is  near  the  observer,  who»  by  means  of  it*  can  focus 
accurately  with  any  required  length  of  camera*  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  chemicals  employed,  and  with  ordinary  collodion,  and 
the  high  power  above  spoken  of,  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds*  exposure 
was  quite  sufficient.  On  the  foregoing  devices  most  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  employment  of  monochromatic  light  (the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum),  and  the  use  of  an  object-glass  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  actinic  rays.  Both  these  points  were  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  L.  W,  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  so  well  known  by  his  connec- 
tion with  telescopic  photography,  who  has  thought  much,  and  made 
many  satisfactory  experiments  in  this  direction.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  loses  some  of  its  advantages  by 
the  use  of  the  eye-piece,  which  I  propose  to  substitute  by  a  lens  of 
proper  magnifying  power,  corrected,  like  the  object-glass,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  actinic  rays.  Such  a  lens  is  now  I  in  process 
of  construction  for  further  experiment.  The  pathological  photographs 
hitherto  satisfactorily  executed  in  the  Museum  have  chiefly  been  made 
with  moderate  magnifying  powers,  twelve  to  fifty  diameters,  though 
some  experiments  with  high  powers  justify  me  in  the  belief  thai  witli  the 
improvements  above  described,  all  that  is  desired  in  this  direction  can 
be  attained*  Among  these  experiments  I  may  particularly  mention  a 
view  magnified  about  four  hundred  diameters,  of  the  polygonal  cells  and 
flat  cholesterin  tables  of  a  cholesteatoma,  which  was  found  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  frontal  bone  of  a  soldier  who  died  of  epilepsy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Washington*"  Such  an  extract  is  enough  to  show  the 
activity  and  usefulness  of  the  department  by  which  it  is  issued,  and  is 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  those  who  performed  the  work,  and 
to  the  Government  which  sanctioned  and  encouraged  its  prosecution* 

ASS.  ntfttttry  of  the  Appllrmtlon  ot  Pliot4i|rrapli3r  fo  tlie  ■trni- 
»ropc.* — Wedgcwood  and  Sir  Humphr}^  Da\7  published,  in  1S02, 
experiments  which  must  have  been  made  some  years  previously,  as 
Wedge  wood  died  several  years  before  this  date-  They  obtained  photo- 
micrographic   impressions  on  paper  and  leather,  but  tiiese  they  were 

*  Mtiny  ol  the  «ect(oiis  which  follow  hft^e  been  c^efuUy  rcviiwd  by  Pr»  A* 
Ctiffcird  Mercer,  of  Sjmicitte,  N.  Y«i  who  has  kindly  added  much  o«w  niAtler  of 
.  iuipQrtaiice. 
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unable  to  render  permanent  These  are  believed  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  experiments  in  photography  and  photo-micrography. 
(John  Towlcr,  M,D,,  in  his  "Silver  Sunbeam;"  Captain  Abney,  in  "A 
Treatise  on  Photography/*  p,  2.)  Mr.  Dancer,  about  1840,  produced 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects  by  the  gas  microscope^  the  images 
being  taken  upon  silvered  plates ;  also  iroiges  of  sections  of  wood, 
fossils,  &c,,  were  reproduced  on  paper  and  glass  plates  by  means  of 
the  solar  microscope.  In  1841,  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  obtained  excel- 
lent daguerreotypes  of  microscopic  objects.  The  Rev,  J.  B.  Reade 
and  the  Rev,  C.  Kingsley  and  Mn  Talbot  were  early  authorities  in  the 
employment  of  photography  in  connection  with  microscope  observation. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  then  living  at  Peckham,  as  early  as  1837 
obtained  and  fixed  photographs  on  paper,  washed  with  silver  nitrate 
and  an  infusion  of  galls.  He  succeeded  by  means  of  the  solar  micro- 
scope in  photographing  entomological  specimens  and  sections  of  vege- 
table tissues.  Two  years  later,  in  1839,  Mr.  Reade  exhibited  more 
perfect  results  at  a  soirke  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same  year,  it  appears  that 
some  of  his  photo-micrographs  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  bazaar  at  Leeds. 
{See  a  review  in  the  **  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,*' July,  1864.)  Dr. 
Donn^  of  Paris,  in  1840,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  copies 
of  various  microscopic  objects  on  daguerreotype  plates.  Moitessier, 
in  his  **  La  Photograph ie  appliqude  aux  recherches  Micrograph iques,** 
remarks: — "En  1845,  ce  savant  (M.  Donn^)  publiait,  avec  M,  L^n 
Foucault,  un  magnifique  atlas  relatif  ^  T^tude  des  fluids  de  Teconomie, 
et  con  tenant  un  grand  nombre  de  figures  gravdes  d'apr^  des  images 
daguerriennes." 

In  October,  1S52,  a  paper  by  Mn  Joseph  Delves  was  presented  to 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  following  number  of 
the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  prints  from  Mr.  Delves*  collodion  negatives  were  issued  by 
the  then  publisher,  Mr.  Highley.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  publica- 
tions in  this  country  with  photographic  illustrations  of  microscopic 
specimens.  Subsequently  many  workers  ap|^)eared,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :— Highley,  Shadbolt,  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond, 
and  Mr.  Archer  {1851),  Busk,  Hodgson,  Durham,  Maddox,  Hewlett, 
Bockett,  Pollock,  Wenham,  Kingsley,  Traer,  Weightman,  Davies,  Parr)% 
Wilson,  Abercrombie,  Taylor,  Sanders,  Viles,  Herapath,  Legg,  Bowman  ; 
and  in  India,  Gayer,  Eddowes,  and  others.  In  France  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Donne,  Foucault,  Nachet,  Dubosq,  Bertsch,  Moi- 
tessier,  Verroquier,  Girard,  Duchenne,  Rouget,  Lackerbaumer,  Ravet. 
In  Germany,  Gerlach,  Albert,  Mayer,  Kolman,  Hehvig,  Reichardt, 
Stiirenberg,  Pohl,  Weselsky»  and  Siebert,  have  illustrated  memoirs  with 
photographic  plates.     In  Italy,  Castracane.      In  Belgium,  Nc^^U     Vci 
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the  United  States,  Rood,  Draper,  Towler,  Crehore,  Dean,  Rutherford, 
Woodward,  Curtis,  Seller,  ^Vard,  Kempster,  Deecke,  Mercer. 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  his  article  Microscope,  "Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  last  edition,  speaks  very  highly  of  some  photomicrographs 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  1857,  by  M.  Bertsch, 
tlie  focal  length  of  the  objective  used  being  half  a  millimetre.  The 
objects,  a  <liatom  from  guano  magnified  500  diam. ;  two  specimens  of 
navicula,  one  x  800,  the  other  x  500,  the  field  being  rendered  nearly  I 
dark  by  oblique  illumination  ;  human  blood  globules  x  500  ;  and  two 
pictures  of  salicinCi  taken  by  polarized  light  M.  Hartnach,  Sir  D* 
Brewster  says,  has  constructed  a  complete  instrument  for  M.  Bertsch, 
the  range  being  from  50  to  1,000  diameters,  and  from  50  to  150 
diameters  for  opaque  objects.  The  eattreme  detail,  beauty  of  texture, 
and  sharp  delineation  of  the  objects  in  the  prints  from  Mr.  Delves* 
negatives  marked  a  very  important  step. 

The  frontispiece  to  former  editions  of  this  work  was  obtained  by 
Dr*  Maddox  in  the  following  manner,  as  described  in  a  note  to  me  : — 
•*  Prints  selected  from  some  of  my  negatives,  representing  objects  mag* 
nified  in  various  degrees,  varying  from  the  i  }4  inch  objective  to  the 
i-i2th,  were  placed  on  a  card  in  such  a  manner  as  to  try  to  balance  1 
each  other  in  their  effects,  and  such  size  of  card  adopted  that  when  | 
reduced  one-ftalf^  it  might  correspond  with  the  dimensions  chosen  by 
yourself  for  the  plate.  The  card  of  prints  being  placed  at  the  ret|uisite 
distance,  a  Ross'  15-inch  focus  landscape  lens  was  used  to  obtain  the 
negative  copies. 

**  To  render  the  minutest  line,  especially  in  the  Pleurosigraa  angula* 
tum,  well  evident  in  the  negiitive,  it  was  necessary  not  to  carry  the 
development  or  intensifying  process  too  far,  or  the  lines  became  filled  up 
and  much  obscured,  hence  the  interspaces  between  the  figures  allowcnl 
a  little  light  to  pass;  as  this  seemed  detrimental  and  rendered  the 
figures  less  effecdve  in  appearance,  these  parts  have  been  painted  out 

**  The  illustrations  were  photographed  with  the  objective  stated  in 
the  *  explanation/  The  i-i2th  objective  was  made  by  Mr.  Wenliam, 
and  through  his  liberality  placed  at  my  service.^' 

Many  of  these  photographs  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  bring  out 
their  detail.  My  friend  Dr.  Dcan»  of  Boston,  U.S.,  sent  me  some  very 
perfect  photographs  of  sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  taken  with  low 
magnifying  powers.  These  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  photographic  illu,<i- 
tralions  of  structures  from  the  higher  animals  that  I  have  seen.  (**  The 
Grey  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Trapezium,"  by  John  I 
Dean,  M.D.,  Smithsonian  Contnbutions  to  Knowledge,  173.  Washing- 
ton, 1864.)  These  photographs  were  also  successfully  ])rinted  by  I 
photf)!  y.      Dr.   Duchenne,   of  Boulogne,  also  obtained  some 

wcry  ^  results  with  anatomical  stniciures,  and    M,    Rnhnt   has  i 
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employed,  the  same  means  in  the  ordinary  way  and  stereoscopically,  to 
illustrate  some  of  his  views  on  minute  structure.  In  1865,  Dr.  A. 
Helwig,  of  Mayence,  published  his  work  "  On  the  Crystalline  Forms  of 
Alkaloids,  and  their  Sublimates,"  &c.,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photomicrographs.  Dr.  Moitessier  has  also  adorned  his  book  on  pho- 
tomicrography, "  La  Photographie  Appliqute  aux  Recherches  Micro- 
graphiques,  1866,"  with  three  photograph  plates  of  various  objects. 

Dr.  Draper,  of  America,  employed  for  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
work  "  On  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  woodcuts  from  photographs  of 
the  microscopic  objects,  and  Dr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  adopted  a  similar 
method  for  his  paper  on  the  Spicules  and  Plates  of  Synapta,  published 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  Microscopical  Science."  Photography  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Maddox  to  illustrate  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  June,  1867 ;  the  photographs  being  made  from  an  aquatic 
Larva  whilst  living. 

Many  anatomical  specimens,  however,  cannot  be  copied  by  photo- 
graphy, especially  if  they  be  very  thick.  The  yellow  colour  of  the 
tissue  in  most  instances  precludes  the  possibility  of  making  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  as  the  transmission  of  the  light  is  so  much  interfered  with ; 
and  this  is  an  especial  objection  in  the  case  of  injections  viewed  as 
transparent  objects,  for  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  vessels  is 
often  so  yellow  that  these  intervals  in  the  photograph  become  as  dark 
as  the  vessels  themselves.  My  friend  Dr,  Julius  Pollock  nevertheless 
succeeded  many  years  since  in  obtaining  some  very  tolerable  copies  of 
injections  of  the  distribution  of  the  ducts  in  the  liver.  And  Dr.  Maddox 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Bowman  have  been  still  more  successful. 

When  only  few  copies  of  a  work  are  required,  the  researches  may  be 
very  cheaply  illustrated  by  taking  photographs  of  drawings.  A  large 
drawing  of  the  object  must  first  be  made  in  the  manner  described  in 
p.  33.  From  this  a  negative  reduced  to  the  proper  size  is  taken,  from 
which  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained.  In  this  manner  I  have 
illustrated  my  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  with  upwards  of 
sixty  illustrations  ("The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,**  1856).  The  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been,  but  as  all  the  prints 
were  prepared  at  home  with  very  limited  appliances,  very  good  prints 
could  not  be  looked  for.  When  many  copies  of  a  work  are  likely  to  be 
required,  this  mode  of  illustration  is  not  applicable,  as  the  original 
cost  of  engraving  would  soon  be  covered ;  but  when  only  a  few  copies 
oidi  great  iiumbcroi  drawings  are  wanted,  this  plan  possesses  decided  ad- 
vantages. 

From  the  improvements  in  the  Albertype,  Woodburytype,  photo- 
lithographic, and  other  similar  processes,  there  seems  every  chance  that 
the  cost  of  illustration  will  be  materially  lessened.  Dr.  Woodward  has 
employed  some  of  these  processes,  and  Dr.  Scyicrhas,  by  one  of  them. 
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illustrated  his  work,  **  MicrchPhotographs  in  Histology,  Norma!  and 
Pathological"  (Macmillan  and  Co,)  The  prints  are,  however,  phoio* 
micrographs,  and  not  mUr<hphotographs. 


mSTRUMENTS  AND   APPARATUS   FOR   MICROSCOPE    PHOTOGRAPHY- 

Two  methods  of  arranging  the  instninnents  and  apparatus  have  been 
devised  ; — 

In  the  first»  the  ordinary  compound  microscope  is  placed  horizon- 
tally in  connection  with  an  ordinary  camera  by  inserting  the  eye-piece 
end  (the  eyepiece  being  removed)  into  the  brass  setting  of  a  well-made 
^rtrait  combination  (the  lenses  having  been  removed),  and  the  aperture 
round  the  body  of  the  microscope  perfectly  closed  by  any  simple 
method,  as  a  card  cap  or  cone  of  black  cloth  or  velvet  attached  to 
both. 

In  the  second,  the  ordinary  microscope  is  dispensed  with,  the  ob- 
jective, stage,  and  mirror  being  adapted  to  the  front  of  a  wdl-made 
camera  in  the  place  of  the  usual  combination ;  proper  arrangements 
being  made  for  holding  tht:  object,  supporting  the  mirror,  and  adjusting 
the  different  special  parts.  The  pocket  microscope  described  in  p.  17, 
may  be  adapted  to  the  camera, 

Sl-i.  Camern  witli  01Mert<i»las»r!9  and  %\mmt  adapted  to  It. — ^The 
apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Delves  was  brought  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Highley,  and  very  much  improved  by  him.  This  form  of  apparatus 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  International  Exhibition,  1862. 
M.  Duboscq  also  exhibited  this  arrangemenL  It  seems  to  meet  most 
requirements  for  moderate  distances,  but  demands  especial  outlay, 
Mr  Highley  has  lately  introduced  further  improvements,  which  make 
his  apparatus  still  more  perfect     Set  pi  LXVIII,  fig.  2. 

39s.  iHr.  Weoliaiii**  Arrmiiffemciiti  wfthoat  a  Camera* — Mr.  Wenham 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  camera,  and  yet  attains  an 
:|ually  good  result  He  recommends  that  a  room  be  selected  having  a 
indow  or  aperture  with  free  access  to  sunlight.  This  is  to  be  closed  by 
a  shutter  having  a  hole  about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  upon  the  outside 
of  this  aperture  is  arranged  a  solar  reflector  or  plane  mirror,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  round  its  centre  at  the 
necessary  angle,  on  the  outside,  by  passing  the  liand  tfi rough  another 
hole  in  the  shutter  to  the  margin  of  which  a  flexible  sleeve  is  attached* 
The  microscope  body  is  arranged  horizontally  on  a  table  or  bench,  so 
that  its  axis  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture.  The  stage  with 
the  object  slide  clamjied  on  it  in  proper  position,  is  placed  near  this 
ajjerture  on  the  inside,  the  light  around  the  stage  being  shut  o(T  by  a 
piece  of  black  cloth.  On  the  bench  a  vertical  stand,  consisting  of  a 
board  with  a  heavy  base,  is  placed  at  any  desirable  distance  from  the  j 
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eye-end  of  the  microscope  ;  this  board  is  supplied  with  two  **  under-cut 
fillets  "  to  hold  the  sensitised  plate  when  ready.  The  mirror  is  first 
properly  arranged  so  as  to  throw  an  equal  illumination  on  the  vertical 
frame-board,  a  card  being  previously  placed  in  the  exact  plane  to  be 
occupied  by  the  prepared  plate.  The  image  is  now  focussed  on  the 
card.  If  the  operation  of  exciting  the  plate  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  room,  sufficient  light  for  the  purpose  is  admitted  through  a  small 
pane  of  yellow  orange  non-actinic  glass  let  into  the  top  part  of  the  shutter. 
When  ready  the  card  is  removed  and  placed  against  the  open  end  of 
the  microscope  tube,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  light  through  it ;  the  plate  is 
drained  and  placed  on  the  vertical  fnune,  the  card  quickly  lifted  and 
replaced  against  the  end  of  the  tube  in  periods  varying^  according  to 
the  time  of  exposure  necessary,  from  part  of  a  second  to  half  a  minute* 
The  time  required  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  light,  the 
sensibility  to  it  of  the  collodion  or  other  material  used,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  actinic  rays  pass  through  the  object. 

Mr,  Wenham  enumerates  several  advantages  gained  by  this  method. 
The  length  of  base-board  is  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 
The  ease  with  which  any  object  can  be  included  m  a  definite  space. 
Facility  in  focussing,  A  means  of  so  placing  the  card  or  sensitised 
plate  at  any  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope  sa  that  the  surface  may 
be  made  parallel  to  objects  l)ing  a  little  out  of  one  plane.  By  having 
a  series  of  paper  stops  at  hand»  parts  situated  in  planes,  slightly  removed 
from  each  other,  can  be  focussed  and  impressed  alternately.  While 
the  first  part  is  being  impressed,  the  other  part  is  stopped  o/f;  this  is 
then  stopped  off,  the  other  part  focussed  and  its  image  allowed  to  fall 
in  its  turn  on  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  prepared  plate.  Again,  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  same  object  may  be  exposed  for 
different  periods  of  time,  by  which  a  uniform  intensity  may  be  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  variable  transparency  of  different  parts. 

For  the  low  powers  the  plane  mirror,  but  for  the  j4-inch  objective 
and  higher  powers  some  form  of  condenser  is  used,  as  a  buli*s-eye  lens, 
about  3  inches  diameter;  But  for  the  finer  forms  of  objects,  as  diatoms, 
the  bull's-eye  lens  is  to  be  combined  with  a  condenser  of  the  form  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Woodward  in  April,  1861,  for  his  binocular  microscope. 
This  consists  of  a  set  of  three  plano-convex  lenses  varying  in  diameter 
from  about  1  }2  inch  to  j4  an  inch»  placed  near  to  each  other  with  their 
flat  surfaces  towards  the  object.  These  combined  possess  a  very  large 
angle  of  aperture.  The  smdl  lens  being  made  separable  from  the 
Others,  a  large  field  of  illumination  could  be  obtained  for  Uie  lower 
powers. 

S20,  Brevet  LtcutctiBiit-Cciloticl  Dr.  Wooflw&rfl*s  Mctlioil.^ — This 
will  be  a  suitable  place  to  introduce  the  plan  adopted  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dr.  Woodward,  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  U.S.,  repriut<id 
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in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  October  12,  1S66.  "  A 
camera  is  not  used,  a  dark  room  being  found  most  convenient.  The 
operating  room  has  two  windows,  through  one  of  which  just  enough 
yellow  light  is  admitted  to  permit  the  movements  of  the  operator.  The 
lower  part  of  the  other  window  is  occupied  by  a  shutter  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  on  which  the  blackened  sash  shuts  down  light-tight.  In 
this  shutter  is  a  round  hole  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  from  the 
inner  side  of  which  a  brass  tube  of  the  same  diameter  projects  into  the 
room.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  hole  is  a  rod  about  twelve  inches  long^ 
on  the  extremity  of  which  the  microscope  mirror  is  duly  centered.  Two 
steel  rods  attached  by  hooks  in  the  mirror  and  passed  through  the 
shutter,  permit  its  position  to  be  adjusted  by  a  person  standing  inside 
of  the  room,  without  opening  the  window.  A  Silbermaim's  helioslflt 
Standing  on  a  shelf  just  outside  of  the  window,  throws  the  sunlight 
steadily  upon  the  mirror.  Within  the  room  a  frame  of  walnut,  ten  feet 
long,  is  placed  on  a  firm  table  perpendicular  to  the  window^  The 
microscope  stands  on  the  end  of  this  frame  next  the  window ;  its 
mirror  is  removed,  being  replaced  by  that  outside  the  shutter.  The 
microscope  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  tube  carrying 
the  diaphragm  or  the  achromatic  condenser  fits  into  the  tube  projecting 
inward  from  the  shutter,  by  which  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror  outside  is  admitted.  A  black  velvet  hood  covers  the  fjarts  about 
the  stage  and  objective  of  the  microscope,  and  thus  prevents  the  leakage 
of  light  into  the  room.     PL  LXIX 

**  The  plate-holder  is  movable  backward  and  forward  on  the  walnut 
firame  on  which  the  microscope  stands,  its  maximum  distance  from  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  being  nearly  nine  feet* 

*•  To  permit  ready  focussing  at  distances  greater  than  the  length  of 
the  arm,  a  wooden  rod  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  cm 
of  easy  rotation  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  right  side  of  the  li.,*..^. 
The  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope  is  grooved, 
and  a  grooved  wheel  in  the  end  of  the  rod  permits  the  two  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  band.  The  operator  standing  at  any  part  of  the  fmrnc 
can  therefore  manipulate  the  fine  adjustment  by  sim|>ly  turning  the 
wooden  rod  in  his  fingers.  The  arrangements  of  light,  position  of 
object,  coarse  adjustment,  &c,  ore  made  by  the  operator,  who  stand* 
by  the  microscope,  which  has  a  suitable  eye-piece  adjusted,  and  ofa- 
^Tvts  the  object  in  the  usual  way  ;  afterwards  removing  the  eye-piece 
ant  I  going  to  the  plate-bolder,  the  final  focus  is  made  liy  means  of  the 
wooden  rod,  the  image  being  viewed  with  a  focussing  glass  on  a  piece 
oi^ait^lass  held  in  the  same  frame  which  is  to  receive  the  sensitive 
t^late. 

^  The  cell  containing  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  hangs  out- 
-f!c  the  shaiier  over  the  hole  by  which  the  light  is  admitted     It; 
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largemcnt,  the  enormous  raagnitude  of  19,050  diameters  was  obtained 
The  former  gave,  if  anything,  rather  the  sharpest  picture,  esptciaJly  in 
the  centre,  the  latter  the  flattest  field  with  most  excellent  definition. 
These  negatives  were  taken  on  collodion  prepared  plates,  and  the 
exposure  given  was  seven  minutes.  They  are  convincing  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plan  adopted,  and  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  operators, 
Drs.  Woodward  and  Curtis,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  by  adopt- 
ing other  i>lans  we  may  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the  expensive  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  namely,  the  heliostat,  and  Dr.  Maddox  made  some  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  by  means  of  a  solar  microscope,  lie  found 
that  an  ordinary  collodion  sensitised  plate,  required  an  exposure  of 
from  90  to  no  seconds  strong  sunlight  in  December  and  70  seconds  in 
May,  Pleurosigma  formosum  being  the  object  in  the  first  case, 
Pleurosigma  angulatum  in  the  second.  The  magnifying  power  was 
2,500  diameters-  The  ^th  object-glass  was  used  with  an  achromatic 
concave,  a  large  plane  silvered  mirror,  a  3^-iiich  diameter  and 
8^ -inch  focus  condenser,  and  a  single  pair  of  plano-convex  condensers 
with  a  large  central  stop.  Dr.  Maddox  considers  that  the  lengllicned 
exposure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  |ith  was  made  with  four  sets  of 
lenses^  the  front  being  a  single  lens-  Witli  an  excellent  >^th  with 
three  sets  of  lenses  and  an  achromatic  concave,  made  for  him  by 
Mr  W,  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  especially  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  the  time  of  exposure  was  rather  less  ;  and  with  a 
triple  condenser  Dr.  Maddox  found  that  in  June,  35  seconds  were 
sufficient  for  Pleurosigma  angulatum  magnified  3,000  diameters,  the 
ammonio-sulphatc  of  copper  cell  being  used.  From  a  short  experi- 
ence with  this  instrument,  both  with  and  without  the  ammonio-sulphatc 
of  copper  cell,  he  thinks  a  prism  either  according  to  the  plan  used  in 
his  smaller  camera  arrangement,  or  as  adopted  by  M.  Neyt  and  Count 
Castracane,  preferable  to  a  mirror  for  illumination  with  the  high  powers* 
To  adapt  this  objective  to  ordinary  use,  Mr.  Wales  supplies  a  separate 
back  set  of  lt:nses  to  replace  the  photographic  set,  which  answers  well, 
the  workmanshi|>  in  the  construction  of  the  mount  being  most  fierfect. 

9p.  IVfifMlwAra**  imprtirf^  AminKrtnentii  for  iaklnir  t*bot<iin^^lis 
•r  ]|im»»ccipir  onjert*. —  Phe  description  of  a  more  perfect  and  con- 
venient [>lan  than  the  one  originally  adopted  by  Dr.  Woodward,  at 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  U.S.,  19 
given  below. 

**  For  the  sake  of  convenience  a  caroeni  box  and  table  are  dis|>enscd 
with,  and  the  Ofierating  room  having  a  window  facing  to  the  south,  is 
itself  converted  into  a  camera  by  wooden  shutters  on  the  inside  of  the 
window,  sufficient  non-actinic  light  to  enable  the  operator  to  move 
about  freely  being  admitted  through  yellow  panes  in  a  sashed  door  A 
small  yellow  paae  is  also  let  into  one  of  tlie  window  shutters  to  enable 
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the  operator  to  watch  the  sky  during  an  exposure  and  see  when  clouds 
are  about  to  obscure  the  sim.  The  microscope  with  its  body  in  a 
horizontal  position,  stands  on  a  shelf,  on  the  inner  window  sill,  its  feet 
fitting  into  brass  sleets  to  insure  accuracy  of  position,  pi.  LXX,  fig.  4. 
Covering  the  portion  of  the  window  towards  which  the  microscope 
points  is  a  stout  immovable  shutter,  having  a  square  opening  to  receive 
a  movable  piece  which  fits  into  it  with  a  rebate,  and  is  held  in  a  posi- 
tion by  four  wooden  buttons.  An  aperture  is  cut  in  this  movable 
shutter  {see  fig.  i)  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  short  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  in  a  direct  line  with  it ;  a  light-tight  connection  is  made 
between  the  two  by  a  sliding  brass  tube  (d)  fitted  to  the  shutter.  This 
aperture  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  will,  to  make  the  exposures,  by  a 
brass  plate  (^)  playing  over  the  outer  face  of  the  shutter  on  a  pivot, 
which,  passing  through  the  shutter,  is  worked  by  a  handle  (d)  from 
within  the  room. 

**  This  brass  plate  is  sunk  into  a  shallow  space  cut  in  the  shutter  so 
as  not  to  project  beyond  its  surface.  Over  the  plate  and  covenng  the 
aperture  is  fastened  the  glass  cell  (e)  containing  the  blue  copper  solu- 
tion. Immediately  below  the  edge  of  this  cell  a  piece  of  brass  tubing 
{/)  thirteen  inches  long,  is  screwed  to  the  shutter,  carrying  at  its 
extremity  the  microscope  mirror  (^),  accurately  centered  opposite  the 
aperture  in  the  shutter.  This  mirror  is  adjustable  from  within  the  room 
by  means  of  two  steel  rods  (M)  attached  to  its  framework  by  ball  and 
socket  joints,  and  projecting  into  the  room  through  small  holes  in  the 
shutter.  One  of  these  rods  moves  the  mirror  upon  its  vertical,  the 
other  upon  its  horizontal  axis.  The  heliostat  stands  on  an  iron  shelf, 
outside  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  its  mirror  is  a  few  inches 
only  distant  from  the  microscope  mirror  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  it,  fig.  4,  a, 

"  The  frame  for  the  plate-holder,  instead  of  standing  upon  a  table,  is 
supported  upon  a  narrow  walnut  car,  running  upon  an  iron  track  ten 
feet  long,  laid  upon  the  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  window 
(see  fig.  4).  This  car  consists  essentially  of  a  base  made  of  four  pieces 
of  wood  joined  together  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  centre  eight 
inches  square,  and  two  stout  uprights,  connected  by  a  cross  piece,  which 
rise  from  the  side  pieces  of  this  base  and  have  a  V-shaped  way  cut  on 
their  inner  faces  to  receive  the  sliding  sides  of  the  top  of  the  car.  This 
top  can  thus  be  adjusted  to  any  height,  and  clamped  in  position  by 
wooden  binding  screws,  so  that  negative  plates  of  different  sizes  may 
be  used  if  desired,  and  centered  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope  body. 
The  track  (see  fig.  2)  consists  of  two  wooden  rails  (cc)  an  inch  high, 
screwed  to  the  floor,  upon  which  in  turn  are  screwed  flat  iron  rails  (dd) 
whose  inner  edges  project  half  an  inch  beyond  the  wooden  rails.  These 
iron  rails  are  cast  with  a  A-shaped  projection  on  their  upper  hces^  and 
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the  base  of  the  car  is  furnished  with  small  brass  wheels  (aa)  corre- 
spondingly grooved  to  run  on  these  projections.  The  car  can  be  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  track  at  any  position  by  the  following  means,  TItrough 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  piece  (d)  connecting  the  sides  of  tlie 
car,  runs  a  vertical  iron  rod  (e)  supporting  at  its  lower  extremity  a  cast 
cross  iron  piece  with  flat  ends  (/),  which  hangs  transversely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tmck  through  the  central  openings  in  the  base  of  the  car. 
The  ends  of  this  cross  piece  reach  under  the  projecting  inner  edges  of 
the  flat  iron  rails  (bd)  and  are  made  to  clamp  against  their  under 
surfaces  by  a  nut  with  handles  (£)^  screwing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
iron  rod,  and  binding  on  an  iron  washer  on  the  wooden  cross  piece  {a) 
through  which  the  rod  runs.  The  car  can  thus  be  fixed  upon  the  track 
at  any  distance  from  the  microscope  within  ten  feet,  and  the  distance  that 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  from  the  stage  of  the  microscope  in  any 
given  position  is  determined  by  a  scale  of  feet  laid  off  upon  the  floor 
close  to  one  of  the  rails,  and  a  scale  of  incJies  on  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  car  {ftt  fig.  4). 

**  To  obtain  the  final  focus  of  the  image  upon  the  plate  in  the  plate^j 
holder,  the  following  contrivance  is  used  {sir^  fig.  3).  A  perfectl; 
straight  cylindrical  iron  shaft  (a),  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  track, 
midway  between  the  two  rails,  and  at  such  a  height  as  just  to  clear  a 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  car.  This  shaft  has 
a  shallow  square  groove  cut  in  it  along  its  entire  length,  and  is  sup- 
ported at  each  extremity  by  brass  bearings  attached  to  the  floor,  in 
which  it  turns  freely.  To  the  posterior  cross  piece  of  the  base  of  the 
car  is  fastened  a  bent  brass  bearing  (^),  projecting  into  the  square 
opening  in  the  base  of  the  car  and  supporting  two  bevel  gear  wheels  {c) 
working  into  each  other.  The  upper  and  horizontal  one  of  these  wheels 
is  turned  by  a  vertical  iron  rod  (//)  attached  to  it,  which  is  furnished 
at  its  upper  extremity  with  a  large  milled  head  {e)  and  is  supported  by 
a  collar  (/)  attached  to  the  cross  piece  connecting  the  sides  of  the  car. 
The  lower  and  vertical  wheel  is  pierced  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
long  shaft  (a),  and  from  the  surface  of  the  bore  a  small  square  iron 
tongue  projects,  exactly  fitting  the  longitudinal  groove  in  the  shafL 
By  this  means,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  car  upon 
the  track,  the  operatoi  can  rotate  the  shaft  (n)  through  the  pressure  of 
this  tongue  upon  the  sides  of  the  groove,  by  turning  the  milled  head 
(<•)  connected  with  the  bevel  wheels.  At  the  same  time  the  car  can 
be  moved  freely  over  the  track,  the  iron  tongue  running  smoothly  to 
and  fru  in  the  grooves  of  the  shaft  This  long  shaft  (a)  is  made  to 
turn  the  fine  adjustment  wheel  of  the  microscope  by  the  followii 
means  (s^e  ^g.  4).  Attached  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  upon  which  the 
microscope  stands  b  a  sliort  iron  axle  parallel  to  the-  grooved  shaft 
bdow,  which  turns  freely  in  t^o  flat  brass  bearings,  and  supports  two 
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Saction  of  moreabla  N>intt(>r  with  aooaratu^  altrichM     m.  shiit»i*r:   6.  Khdin^  brass  tub<>  to  :oin  tb«  short  body  of 

tb*  microACope  :   c,  bras*  piste  to  clo»e  tho  noerture  in  ihi  •>i<itter.    d.  haiiJle  to  \rofk  the  same  from  witblo  tb« 

room;  «.  glisa  c«f»l  cobtaiaiog  the  b.u«  r.opiXM  soluticn  ■    f.  >  ihs<i  t\jb-  oarryinft  the  microscsfe  mirror  .  9,  mirror; 

A  A.  steal  rods  to  odiust  the  rotrroi  frotn  witLuii  the  room.     p.  n.)^ 


Fig.  3. 
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TransvarM  saction  of  cnr  and  track,  to  abow  tha 
raila  and  the  npparaius  for  clamping  (be  car  to  the 
aatne.  a  a.  nmall  brass  wheels  grooved;  kk.  flat 
iron  rails  wi'b  a  A-ahaped  pro^eciion  to  fit  the  grnave 
into  th*  wneela :  re,  wooden  rails;  d.  cross-piece 
counectln^,  the  sides  of  the  car:  e.  vertical  iron  r  d 
paasiog  ibrough  the  Hd.m*f\  f.  cast  iron  cross-piece 
to  clamp  under  tbe  iioii  tails  ;  g.  screw  nut.  wiih 
bandies,  to  elevate  the  sauie.     p.  2M. 


Loogitudtnal  section  of  posterior  half  of  car,  to  ahow 
the  apparaiua  tor  ob-aiiung  the  focua  of  tha  image, 
a.  grooved  iron  abafc  ruuuiug  the  whol<>  length  of 
the  track  nnd  paaalng  under  the  car:  6.  bent  braaa 
bearing  aupportlng  t^o  bev<*llpd  gear  wheela :  e-. 
bevelled  gear  wheels:  d.  viti-al  iron  rod  aitach»d 
to  th«*  upper  wbetl;  e.  milled  hesd  on  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  samr-  ;  /,  coilar  to  support  the 
iron  rod. 
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wheels.  One  of  these,  a  small  brass  wheel,  is  grooved  and  connected 
by  a  silk  thread,  removable  at  pleasure,  with  the  fine  adjustment  wheel 
of  the  microscope,  which  is  also  grooved.  The  other,  a  large  wooden 
wheels  is  connected  permanently  by  a  flat  leathern  band  with  a  similar 
wheel  attached  to  the  long  iron  shaft  below, 

"  The  steps  in  the  process  of  photographing  by  the  above  described 
apparatus  are  as  follows :— The  movable  shutter,  i*ith  the  apparatus 
attached,  is  buttoned  in  position,  the  heliostat  set  in  place  on  the  shelf 
outside  the  window  and  properly  adjusted,  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
reflected  from  its  mirror  upon  the  microscope  mirror  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rod  on  the  shutter.  The  window  shutters  may  now  be  closed 
and  need  not  again  be  opened.  The  microscope  is  then  placed  in  the 
proper  position  upon  the  shelf  inside  the  window,  and  the  silk  thread 
adjusted  which  connects  the  fine  adjustment  wheel  with  the  wheel  on  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  I'he  operator  then,  sitting  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
microscope,  and  inserting  an  eye-piecci  views  the  object  as  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  instrument.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  without  dis- 
comfort or  injury  to  the  eye,  since  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  though  photographkally  intense  is  lumi* 
nously  comparatively  feeble,  and  is  also  deprived  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  heat  rays  in  its  passage  through  that  medium.  While  thus  seated 
at  the  microscope,  the  operator  makes  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the 
stage,  dichromatic  condenser,  diaphragms,  &c,  having  perfect  control 
of  the  illumination  by  means  of  the  steel  rods  attached  to  the  mirror 
without  the  window  and  projecting  into  the  room  through  the  shutter. 
While  making  these  adjustments  he  commands  the  fine  adjustment 
wheel  by  the  fingers  in  the  usual  way,  the  wheel  readily  slipping  under 
the  thread  that  connects  it  with  the  wheel  on  the  shelf  below.  These 
adjustments  being  made,  the  best  view  and  proper  illumination  of  the 
object  secured,  the  eye- piece  is  removed,  and  a  black  velvet  hood 
attached  around  the  edges  of  a  hinged  shelf  projecting  from  the  shutter 
{see  fig.  4),  is  lowered  so  as  to  envelope  all  of  the  microscojr>e  but  its 
body,  thus  preventing  any  leakage  of  light  by  the  side  of  the  objective. 
The  operator  now  goes  to  the  car,  adjusts  its  position,  noting  its  distance 
from  the  microscope  by  the  scale  on  the  floor  and  side  of  the  base  of 
the  car,  as  already  described,  and  clamps  it  finnly  in  place.  He  then 
sits  down  behind  it  and  receives  the  image  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  plate-glass  held  in  the  plate-holder,  viewing  it  with  an  eye-piece  held 
against  the  glass  plate,  whose  focus  corresponds  exactly  with  the  anterior 
surface  of  this  plate.  He  next  turns  the  milled  head  that  operates  on 
the  apparatus  for  turning  the  ^n^  adjustment  wheel  of  the  microscope^ 
until  the  image,  viewed  as  just  described^  ai)pears  in  exact  focus  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plate-glass  screen.  The  aperture  in  the  shutter  is 
then  dosed  by  means  of  the  brass  plate  with  handle  inside  the  room,^ 
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the  sensitive  plate  substituted  for  the  plate-glass  screen  in  the  plate- 
holder,  and  the  exposure  made  by  opening  and  closing  the  movable 
shutter  by  the  means  already  described  The  time  of  the  exposure  is 
noted  by  the  beats  o(  a  metronome,  adjusted  tu  strike  at  second  in- 
tervalSi  the  dimness  of  the  yellow  light  in  the  room  rendering  the  use 
of  a  watch  inconvenient.  Having  obtained  the  negative,  a  stage  mi- 
crometer is  substituted  for  the  object  photographed,  and  its  divisions,  as 
projected  upon  a  piece  of  ground  glass  held  in  the  plate-holder,  are 
carefully  traced  upon  paper.  By  comparing  these  with  a  standard 
scale,  the  exact  amplification  of  the  object  as  represented  in  the 
negative,  is  readily  calculated.  Other  negatives,  representing  the  same 
magnifying  power,  can  then  be  taken  at  any  time  by  using  the  same 
objective  and  placing  the  car  at  the  same  distance  from  the  microscope. 
The  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  is  the  one  used  in  the  preparatioo 
of  the  negatives." 

**  A  bright  white  cloud  illumination  is  obtained  by  throwing  the  beams 
of  light  from  the  mirror  on  to  a  piece  of  greased  ground  glass  placed 
in  the  short  body  of  the  microscope,  below  the  achromatic  condenser, 
by  which  the  interference  lines  so  often  resulting  from  employing  the 
unmodified  sun*s  rays  are  destroyed,  and  long  ex]josures  with  high 
powers  permitted"  In  some  cases  Dr.  Woodward  omits  this  ground 
glass.  The  objectives  and  amplifiers,  as  made  by  Mr.  W.  Wales»  of 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey^  **are  specially  corrected  so  as  to  bring  to  one 
focus  the  rays  in  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  where  tJie  actinic 
power  resides.'* 

The  violet  light  is  also  **  obtained  practically  pure  by  interposing  m 
the  solar  beam  reflected  from  the  mirror  a  shallow  cell,  with  plate-glass 
sides,  containing  a  solution  of  aramonio-sulphate  of  copper." 

When  other  objectives  have  been  used  they  have  been  the  ordinary 
achromatic  lenses  of  other  makers ;  the  i-5oth  of  Messrs.  Powell  and 
LeaJand  gave  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Curtis,  as  proved  by 
the  prints  sent  to  tliis  country.  Dr.  Woodward  lately  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Maddox  some  observations  for  publication,  on  the  result  of  com- 
parative experiments  made  with  a  flint-glass  prism  and  lens  to  increase 
the  dispersion  of  the  violet  ray  for  the  necessary  exposure,  and  the 
amraonio-sulphalc  of  copper  cell,  the  light  employed  being  the  same, 
in  both  cases  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror.  It  was  found  by  using  a 
sensitised  collodion  plate  that  the  actinic  power  was  in  favour  of  the 
light  transmitted  through  the  cell  j  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loss  by 
dispersion  was  greater  than  the  loss  by  absorption  in  its  transit  through 
the  cupreous  solution.  The  details  of  this  judicious  and  well-diiccied 
experiment  testify  to  the  care  bestowed  on  these  matters  at  the  Govern* 
ment  laboratory. 

m%%  Mr.  Deccke'a  Arrsnveuienti,  Mctli0d.  and  ai^ect. — Mr.  Dcecke, 
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Special  Pathologist,  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  in  the  main 
adopted  the  plan  of  Dr.  Woodward.  He  uses  a  laige  hdiostat,  which 
moves  on  a  car  torn  a  shelf  outside  to  a  movable  stand  in  the  room, 
whiles  when  not  in  use,  it  is  kept  covered  by  a  glass  case.  His  con- 
denser is  4  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  focus  of  18  inches,  and  can,  by  the 
aid  of  setting  screws,  be  turned  about  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  vertical  axis. 
Projecting  from  it  towards  the  heliostat  is  a  cylinder,  4^  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  12  inches  long,  for  excluding  all  direct  rays  from  the  sun. 
Ptojecting  from  it  into  the  dark  room  is  a  conical  tube,  14  inches  long, 
tapering  from  4  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  microscope  rests  on  a  stand, 
which  can  be  made  level  by  four  screws.  Between  the  condenser  and  the 
specimen-holder  is  placed  a  curette  with  parallel  waUs,  of  the  finest  plate- 
glass,  which  contains  a  weak  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
composed  as  follows : — sulphate  of  copper,  20  parts,  water  100  parts, 
and  liquor  ammonias,  q.s.,  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed, 
and  then  diluted  to  300  parts.  This  curette  is  used  while  focussing^ 
but  just  before  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate,  it  is  removed  and  re^ 
placed  by  its  fellow,  containing  a  solution  of  the  same  strength  of  potassio- 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  spectrum  of  the  visual  rays  passing  through  the 
first  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  actinic  rays  passing  through  the 
second.  (For  a  fiiller  explanation,  see  Moitessier's  work,  pp.  183,  184, 
and  185.)  By  taking  away  the  curette  the  specimen  can  be  examined 
by  ordinary  light  The  objective,  which  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  the 
various  sizes  of  landscape  or  portrait  combinations,  is  so  mounted  as  to 
be  easily  centred  by  screws.  Between  the  objective  and  the  curette  is 
a  frame  to  hold  the  object,  and  which,  by  means  of  screws,  centres  the 
object  and  renders  its  sur&ce  perpendicular  to  the  pencil  of  light  The 
distances  between  the  condenser  and  the  ciu^tte,  the  latter  and  object, 
and  the  object  and  the  objective  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  screen 
and  sensitive  plate-holder  are  arranged  on  a  car,  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  up,  down,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  inclined  in  any  direction 
from  the  perpendicular,  to  compensate  for  any  obliquity  in  the  siuiace  of 
the  object  The  screen  is  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  covered  on  one  side 
with  white  and  on  the  other  with  yellow  paper.  The  holder  will  take  a 
sensitive  plate  from  4  inches  by  4  inches,  to  one  18  inches  by  20  inches. 
The  track  on  which  the  car  moves  is  40  feet  long.  A  distance  approaching 
this  is  only  required  when  a  landscape  or  portrait  combination  is  used  to 
obtain  a  large  field.  A  contrivance  of  pulleys  for  focussing  can  be  used 
at  any  point  along  the  track.  When  the  screen  is  some  distance  from  the 
window  the  arranging  of  the  object  and  coarse  focussing  is  done  near  the 
window  while  the  screen  is  seen  by  an  opera-glass.  When  the  exposure  is 
longer  than  a  second,  the  time  is  noted  by  a  pendulum  beating  seconds. 
In  shorter  exposures,  when  very  low  powers  are  used,  a  guillotine 
arrangement  stands  just  behind  the  objective,  and  as  it  drops  allows  «> 
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slit  to  pass  across  the  pencil  of  light  Only  as  the  slit  passes  does  any 
light  from  the  objective  reach  the  sensitive  plate.  The  mechamsm  of 
the  guillotine  is  such  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  expose  accurately  during 
One  second,  one-half,  one-quarter»  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  a  second. 
Sometimes,  even  when  the  landscape  or  ix>nrait  combinations  are  used, 
the  field  is  not  as  large  as  required.  In  such  cases,  Mr,  Deecke  divides 
the  object  into  square  portions,  by  spider  lines,  and  photographs  each 
of  these  separately.  The  prints  are  combined  to  make  photographs 
1 8  inches  or  more  in  diameter*  In  this  way  exceedingly  beautiful 
studies  of  tlie  topographical  anatomy  of  the  nerve  centres,  tlie  sole 
object  of  Mr.  Deecke's  photo-raicrography,  have  been  obtained.  An 
important  factor  tn  these  results  is  Mr.  Deecke's  skilful  manipulation, 
with  his  own  very  large  and  most  ingenious  microtome,  by  which  he  is 
able  to  cut  sections  i -400th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  for  slides  8x6 
inches,  through  e\*en  the  whole  brain,  and  in  this  operation  he  loses  only 
about  I  "5  per  cent,  of  his  materiaL  The  si^eciraens  may  be  examined 
by  all  powers  up  to  Wales'  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

818.  Camem  ftppllcd  to  the  ordlnttrr  Mlcroveope* — We  may  now 
consider  the  plans  for  employing  the  microscope  and  camera  united. 
Mr  Shadbolt  recommends  the  draw  tube,  if  any,  to  be  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  a  lining  of  black  velvet  The  microscope  is 
fixed  horizontally  on  a  board  or  table,  and  the  body  made  to  correspond 
to  the  centre  of  the  aperture  left  on  the  removal  of  the  lenses  from  the 
brass  setting  of  an  ordinary  camera.  The  intervening  space  being 
closed  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  oil  entrance  of  extraneous  light. 
The  draw  chamber  of  the  camera  is  employed  to  vary  the  distance  of 
the  image  from  its  object,  but  is  usually  deficient  in  length,  hence  some 
plan  for  elongating  this  chamber  is  needed.  Many  complain  that  when 
using  the  microscope  in  this  way,  some  uncertainty  in  the  centering, 
and  liability  to  derangement  when  exchanging  the  focussing  screen  for 
the  prepared  plate  arc  experienced,  Gerlach  adopts  a  ve^  different 
arrangement.  The  camera  is  adapted  to  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  which  is  jjlaced  upright,  pi.  LXXI,  p.  304,  fig.  i. 

3S9.  Or,  9iiuido%*»  Camera. — The  instrument  proposed  by  Dr. 
Maddox,  and  used  by  him,  consists  of  a  microscope  having  a  comjiass- 
joint  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  furnished  with  coarse  screws,  ^:c. 
l*he  stage  slides  along  the  stem,  and  can  be  clamped  to  it  by  a  binding 
screw  against  a  guide  that  runs  along  its  length.  This  stage  is  pro- 
vided with  small  ruclangular  movements  attached  to  the  part  holding 
the  object  slide,  and  to  its  opposite  side  is  fixed  a  stout  tube  to  hold  sin 
achromatic  or  some  form  of  condenser.  The  main  part  of  the  ?4tcm  is 
hollow,  and  receives  a  strong  tube  furnished  nearly  in  its  entire  length 
with  a  slot  tliat  works  on  an  internal  guide  fixed  inside  the  stem. 

Hiis  tube  curies*  at  lU  near  end  an  arm,  at  right  angles  to  which  a  tube 
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about  five  inches  long  is  screwed  on  the  near  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  an  adapter  is  fitted  to  receive  the  screw-end  of  the  objective.  An 
approximate  focus  is  effected  by  sliding  the  stage  along  the  stem,  and  the 
fine  motion  by  a  graduated  milled  headed  screw-pin.  This  pin  passes 
through  the  tube  to  which  the  arm  b  fastened,  and  engages  in  a  thread 
cut  in  the  solid  end  of  the  stem.  A  spiral  wire  coiled  in  the  inner 
tube  reacts  on  the  arm  when  the  milled  headed  screw  is  withdrawn. 

The  whole  of  these  arrangements  are  fixed  firmly  by  the  screw  and 
nut  at  the  jointed  ends  of  the  stem,  to  a  rectangular  cross  piece  of 
3-i6ths  iron  bar  about  two  inches  wide,  the  screw  passing  through  a  hole 
near  its  centre.  This  cross  piece  is  turned  down  at  right  angles  on 
each  side  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  short  microscope  tube 
in  the  centre  of  the  camera,  then  again  turned  at  right  angles 
and  firmly  screwed  to  a  stout  base-board  of  deal  i}(  inches  thick, 
1 2  inches  wide,  and  48  inches  long,  and  clamped  at  each  end  to  pre^ 
vent  warping.  This  is  supported  over  a  wide  movable  triangle, 
having  stout  double-hinged  triangle  legs  of  a  height  convenient  for 
the  operator  (3  to  4  feet),  pi.  LXXI,  p.  304,  fig.  2  A.  About  12  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  base-board  where  the  microscope  is  fixed,  is  hinged 
a  stout  square  fi-ame  with  a  sliding  door  having  a  central  aperture  to 
allow  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube  to  work  through.  The  inside  of 
the  aperture  is  lined  with  leather,  and  a  thick  velvet  collar  is  made  to 
slide  along  the  tube  and  abut  against  the  aperture  in  the  door,  so  that 
when  in  use  the  entrance  of  any  extraneous  light  is  effectually  prevented. 
The  frame  with  door  is  turned  on  its  hinges,  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  and  is  kept  firmly  fixed 
in  this  position  by  two  stout  brass  struts  with  clamping  screws,  that 
rise  from  the  base-board  on  each  side  of  the  fi-ame  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  stout  plank  is  placed  an  ordinary  camera 
with  a  movable  door-front  having  a  /ar^e  central  aperture.  One  end 
of  an  expanding  bellows  body  is  fastened  to  it,  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  door  that  slides  into  the  vertical  frame.  This  bellows 
part  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  black  twilled  calico,  having  pasted 
between  them  a  corresponding  sized  sheet  of  stout  brown  paper,  and 
folded  into  one-inch  plaits  when  damp,  then  turned  over  square  to  the 
size  corresponding  to  the  sliding  doors,  the  corners  bent  down  like  the 
bellows  of  a  common  accordion,  and  the  overlapping  edges  which  are 
turned  so  as  to  face  the  base-board  are  double  sewn  together  through- 
out their  length ;  or  for  this  may  be  substituted  a  body  of  black  calico, 
of  treble  thickness,  attached  at  each  end  to  the  doors,  and  kept  apart 
laterally  by  elastic  bands  sewn  along  its  four  edges,  lengthwise.  The 
camera  is  made  to  slide  along  the  supporting  board  between  wooden 
guides  screwed  to  its  upper  surface  near  the  sides,  extending  from  the  near 
end  to  the  vertical  frame.    These  have  small  holes  at  corresponding  equal 
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distances  of  half  an  inch,  and  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  body  of  the 
camera  is  a  pierced  horizontal  ledge  of  brass  plate,  about  5-8ths  of  an 
inch  wide,  that  travels  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  guides  on  the  to 
and  fro  movement  of  the  camera,  a  movable  pin  on  each  side  fixing  it 
in  the  place  desired.  ^Hiese  apertures  are  numbered  according  to  the 
inches  r,  2,  5,  &:c.,  from  the  frame,  and  thus  are  of  service  to  note  the 
distance  at  which  the  sensitised  plate  is  placed  from  it  or  from  the 
stage.  Memoranda  being  kept,  the  same  ranges  can  be  easily  repeated. 
The  draw  chamber  of  the  camera  has  its  own  focussing  screw  which  is 
of  use  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Two  diaphragms  of  blackened  stout  card  are  placed  within  the 
chamber  of  this  elongated  camera,  one  near  to  the  vertical  frame  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  bellows  part  with  it  in  front,  and  the  other  is  placed 
in  a  grooved  frame,  that  slides  in  a  wide  cut  made  in  the  inner  surface 
of  the  underside  of  the  draw  part  of  the  camera.  This  frame  holder 
takes  diaphragms  %ith  various  sized  apertures,  accorrling  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  image  of  the  object  or  the  glass  plates  employed. 
Sliding  this  forward  or  backward  in  the  camera  alters  the  relative  size 
of  the  field  according  as  the  camera  is  used  expanded  or  closed.  The 
camera  is  either  dead-blackened,  or  lined  with  black  cotton  velvet,  and 
the  tube  of  the  microscope  inside  is  well  covered  with  optician*s  char- 
coal black,  or  lined  with  black  velvet,  which  is  better.  The  mirror  or 
prism  is  set  on  a  separate  arm  fixed  to  the  base-board  in  a  line  with  the 
stem  of  the  microscope,  so  that  the  axis  shall  correspond  with  the 
axis  of  the  objective*  The  apparatus  can  be  put  together  very  quickly, 
or  may  be  kept  ready  for  use.  It  is  of  a  size  that  permits  of  its  being 
moved  about  easily,  and  it  possesses  considerable  firmness. 

The  microscope  portion  can  be  supplied  by  any  form  of  microscope 
that  will  take  the  horizontal  position,  and  permit  the  eye*piece  end  of 
the  work  through  the  central  aperture  in  the  front  of  the  bellows- 
chamber,  provided  means  are  taken  to  effect  rigidity,  and  completely 
shut  out  the  outside  light  around  the  aperture  when  working  the  rack 
for  the  coarse  adjustment.  IDr.  Maddox  prefers  a  tube  shorter  than 
the  usual  body  of  the  ordinary  microscope,  which  sometimes  narrows 
the  field  too  much  when  the  camera  is  nearly  closed  on  the  vertical 
frame.  The  tube  consists  of  two  parts,  one  an  inch  in  diameter  fixed 
to  the  arm,  the  other  i  }4  inches  in  diameter,  that  slides  through  the 
aperture  in  the  door.  On  the  open  end  of  the  latter  fits  a  dead  black- 
ened brass  cap,  from  the  inside,  with  a  slight  internal  projecting  ledge, 
which  acts  as  a  diaphragm  with  a  large  opening. 

The  description  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  a  reference  to 
pL  LXXI,  p.  304,  which  represents  the  instrument  partly  in  section.  The 
camera,  when  drawn  out  to  its  full  range,  however,  has  this  abjection : 
i  operator  is  obliged  to  withdraw  the  head  from  the  focussing  screen 
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at  the  time  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fine  motion.  A  lever 
arrangement  has  been  used  to  obviate  this,  but  if  employed  with  the 
high  powers  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  a  slight  slip  of  the  screw. 
Mr,  Legg  employed  a  lever  crank  and  arm  over  the  top  of  the  camera, 
working  on  the  milled  head  of  the  coarse  rack  and  pinion  motion* 
Professor  Rood,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  also  made  use  of  a  rod  and  lever 
beneath  the  camera,  acting  on  the  rack  work,  and  a  hinged  mirror 
placed  this  side  of  the  ground  glass  to  receive  the  image  transmitted 
to  it  while  arranging  the  objecl  on  the  stage  plate,  and  attending  to 
the  illumination.  Dr,  Maddox,  who  has  much  improved  the  before- 
mentioned  apparatus,  after  trying  several  methods  for  supporting  the 
rod,  gave  the  preference  to  that  described  under  his  method  of  working 
without  a  camera  in  a  darkened  room.  The  rod  may  be  placed  beneath 
the  base-board,  in  which  position  it  is  less  liable  to  accidental  disarrange- 
Lment,  but  in  this  case  a  stronger  microscope  will  be  required.  Messrs. 
PPowell  and  Leal  and  have  lately  made  for  me,  according  to  some  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Maddox,  a  stand  which  is  steadier  and  possesses  some  ad- 
vantages over  that  just  described. 

The  chief  requirements  in  any  form  of  camera,  independent  of  the 
objective  and  mode  of  illumination,  are  general  facility  of  management, 
compactness  within  a  moderate  range  of  extension,  correct  centering, 
freetiom  from  vibration,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  all  light  except  that 
which  enters  by  the  object-glass. 

S30*  Dr.  mtddox's  Armniremciit  for  Wttrklus  witliout  a  Caiii«riit 
— In  order  to  take  photogTaphs  without  a  camera,  a  room  has  been  fitted 
up  by  Dr.  Maddox  as  a  dark  chamber,  the  top  sash  of  the  window 
being  darkened,  and  the  place  of  the  lower  sash  when  thrown  up 
supplied  by  a  shutter  with  a  large  central  opening  ;  an  oblong  aperture 
exists  at  the  right  side  of  the  shutter,  protected  by  a  frame  glazed  with 
yellow  glass,  which  slides  up  and  down,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
spring.  The  aspect  happens  to  be  direct  S,W.,  and,  unfortunately, 
very  much  exposed  to  the  strong  south-westerly  winds  ;  therefore  to  try 
to  prevent  the  tremor  occasioned  by  such  a  large  surface  as  the  shutter 
affords,  no  part  of  the  microscope  is  fixed  to  it^  but  rests  on  a  long  stout 
base-board,  supported  on  four  double  triangle  legs.  The  shutter  end  is 
clamped  by  two  screws,  and  upright  piece  at  right  angles,  pierced  to 
permit  the  attachment  of  a  jj^-inch  solar  condenser  with  its  small  con- 
densing lens,  the  mirror  of  which  is  passed  through  the  aperture  in  the 
shutter.  This  is  worked  by  a  double  milled  head  from  the  inside,  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell  being  placed  between  the  mirror  and 
the  condensing  lens.  The  base-board  with  right  angled  head-piece  is 
brought  aimost  to  touch  the  shutter^  and  the  light  around  the  upright  piece 
excluded  by  a  thick  curtain.  The  microscope,  which  is  a  heavy  <mt^ 
is  placed  horizontally.    Depending  from  the  screw,  fastenicv^  ^.bit^  ^t«v  tf 
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Ihc  iiwutiment  to  the  rack,  is  a  stiff  piece  of  flat  brass,  pterred  at  its  1 
lower  jarl  to  j«up[>ort  the  end  of  a  rod  susfjended  beneath  the  hsLSc- 
board,  and  provided  at  the  end  with  a  grooved  pulley  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  milled  head  of  the  fme  adjustment,  which  b  also 
grooved,  a  small  endless  band  connectkig  them.  The  depending  piece 
pa^Ren  through  a  slot  cut  in  the  base-board,  equidistant  from  the  sides, 
and  permits  ihe  rack  of  the  coarse  motion  being  worked,  or  the  move- 
ment of  the  microscope  backwards  or  forwards,  the  rod  following  it. 
Tins  plan  Va*  recommended  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work.  The  rod 
iH  [jlaccd  beneath  the  board  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  travertiing  of  the  frame  which  carries  the  screen  or  sensitive 
plate.  This*  frame  is  made  with  a  heavy  base  the  width  of  the  board, 
^And  ha»  nide  rJamping  ticrews.  By  means  of  a  central  pin,  between  the 
two  parts  which  form  the  heavy  base,  it  is  capable  of  slight  rotation  on 
itH  vertit  al  centre,  to  compensate  for  any  w^ant  of  |>ara]lelism  in  the  parts 
right  and  left  of  the  object,  or  for  stereoscopic  negatives.  Tlie  square 
frame  is  hinged  to  the  top  of  this  base,  to  allow  of  slight  movement 
forwiirdn  or  backwards,  and  it  is  supported  at  the  sides  by  two  brass 
litrut!*  which  have  a  clamping  pin  on  each  side.  To  arrange  for  glasses 
of  v*iriuu.s  .sizes,  two  liars,  undercut,  slide  up  and  down  the  uprights  of 
the  frame  antl  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  apart  by  clamping  nuts^ 
The  movement  of  the  frame  will  often  help  to  secure  a  perfect  paral- 
lelism With  the  object  on  the  slide, 

Tlie  screen  may  be  cither,  r,  plane  finely  ruled  plate-glass ;  or,  2,  a 
collodion  prepared  ()late  washed  over  with  a  little  albumen  or  tannin ;  or, 
5,  the  l>lale  employed  cxiaisionally  by  Dr.  Maddox  (**Some  closely 
filtered  stale  milk,  either  with  or  without  a  little  weak  solution  of 
gelatine,  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass  set  parallel,  and  dried  quickly  **) ;  oTi 
4,  the  plate  may  be  preixircd  as  has  been  recommended  for  ordinary 
cimeni  purposes  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Ixa,  of  Philadcl[»hia ;  ihin  well- 
boiled  starch  is  filtered  through  muslin,  then  poured  to  the  depth  of  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  on  to  a  clean  polished  plate  of  glass,  set  level,  and  allowed 
to  dry  b|K>ntaneously,  but  quickly.  It  must  not  be  put  in  a  drawer,  for 
fear  of  it  drying  too  slowly  and  the  surface  being  irregular.  Or,  5,  as  in 
Mr.  Wcnham's  method,  p.  391,  the  image  may  be  eitamined  on  a  card, 
held  like  the  glass  screen  or  sensitised  [)latc»  by  tm}  springs  Oom  the 
transfveme  .sliding  bars. 

Dr.  Maddox  fmds  tbe  gmiend  appearance  of  the  image  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  6  eld  to  be  best  s^n  on  tbe  card  ;  therefo(rc  he  uses  this 
placed  before  the  itcreen  and  resting  against  the  frame,  to  procure  the 
primary  focussing,  the  final  adjustment  being  made  by  the  rod  and  fine 
motion.  When  examining  by  the  focussing  glass*  the  image  00  the 
ghtly  opaipie  screen,  or  on  a  thick  c^iid  fi  i  for  it,  a  hand 

11  fur  U  used  to  examine  the   detail     1: .  of  the  escposcd 
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plate  a  diaphragm  is  arranged  to  exclude  extraneous  light,  while  the 
parts  about  the  stage  of  the  microscope  are  wdl protected  from  the  light 
diffused  through  the  slide  from  the  sub-stage  condenser. 

Although  this  plan  is  very  convenient,  and  permits  us  to  have  every- 
thing to  be  ready  at  hand,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  some  of  its 
disadvantages.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  state  of  the  sky ;  hence,  after 
placing  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  frame,  a  cloud  approaching  unnoticed 
may  at  once  obscure  the  sun  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  plate.  In  the 
wet  collodion  process,  dust  is  liable  to  settle  on  the  surface.  Again,  for 
opaque  objects  which  require  a  side  illumination,  as  in  the  combined 
images  for  the  stereoscope,  the  necessary  deviation  must  be  procured 
by  prisms.  Even  if  the  Lieberkuhn  with  a  portion  of  its  surface  stopped 
out,  and  the  dark  wells  or  stops,  spot  lens,  or  M.  Nachet's  cone  be 
used,  there  will  be  considerable  danger  from  leakage  of  light  and  a 
fogged  plate.  Moreover,  the  eyes  become  fatigued  if  kept  long  under 
yellow  light 

The  plan  for  using  some  form  of  draw  camera  is  to  a  great  extent 
free  from  these  defects,  and  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Moitessier  in 
his  work,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter, 
appears  so  useful,  that  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  chief  points.  The 
microscope  arranged  horizontally,  with  a  grooved  bar  projecting  beyond 
the  base-board  to  carry  the  mirror,  sulphate  of  copper  cell,  ground 
glass,  and  diaphragm,  is  centrally  attached  to  an  expanding  cament 
The  dark  box  or  part  where  the  focussing  screen  is  placed,  has  one  of 
the  sides  to  open  with  hinges  as  a  door,  and  the  operator  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  instnmient,  with  or  without  a  cloth  drawn  over  the  head  to 
exclude  the  surrounding  light,  examines  the  image  from  the  side 
opening,  either  with  or  without  a  magnifying  glass,  the  right  hand  being 
occupied  in  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the  object  and  the  illumina- 
tion \  the  plate  being  ready  in  the  dark  slide,  and  the  side  door  closed 
light-tight,  it  is  inserted  and  exposed  without  loss  of  time* 

Dr.  Moitessier  has  likewise  recommended  a  slide  with  adjusting 
motions,  so  as  to  expose  different  parts  of  the  sensitised  plate  which 
without  a  camera  box  is  placed  immediately  on  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  which  is  arranged  vertically.  Thus  small  but  very  perfect  re- 
presentations, adapted  for  future  enlargement,  or  for  being  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  may  be  secured.  He  also  speaks  highly  of  the  immersion 
objectives.  Dr.  Moitessier  also  employs  an  ingenious  method  for  rendering 
opaque  objects  with  the  horizontal  microscope  and  low  powers.  The  object 
is  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  small  vertical  microscope,  and  the  light  thrown 
on  the  object  by  a  small  plane  mirror  from  above,  which  receives  the 
solar  rays,  after  they  have  been  converged  from  a  larger  mirror,  by  an 
achromatic  lens.  This  and  the  small  flat  mirror  are  supported  by,  and 
slide  on,  an  upright  stem,  to  meet  the  necessary  adjustmciixts.    TV^ 
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objective  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube  at  righu 
angles,  a  prism  with  total  internal  reflection  being  fixed  at  the  junction^ 
The  focus  is  obtained  by  the  rackwork  acting  on  the  small  siageJ 
For  very  low  powers  or  securing  the  enlargement  of  only  a  few* 
diameters,  as  in  injected  specimens  and  entire  insects,  a  small  portrait 
combination  is  attached  to  the  microscope  tubc^  and  the  prism  placed 
in  front  of  it  at  right  angles, 

SSI.  Arranirciiieot  of  Dri.   Ab^rer^imlitc  nnd   Wllian.^ — Drs%  Abe^il 
crombie  and  Wilson,  of  Cheltenham,  have  met  with  great  success  with! 
artificial  illumination.     These  gentlemen  use  a  blackened  base-board  1 
8  feet  in  length;  the  focussing  box  of  an  ordinary  camera  with  its 
focussing  screen,  the  microscope  and  illuminating  apparatus  being  all 
kept  in  a   straight  line  by  side  strips   of  wood*     The  microscope  is 
movable  on  a  sliding  board  and  can  be  clamped  at  any  distance,  or 
the  camera  box  and  microscope  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  one 
another  singly  or  together.     A  couple  of  strips  of  blackened  wood  are 
attached  to  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  and  brought 
slightly  diverging  to  the  top  of  the  camera.     The  whole  of  this  pan 
is  covered  with  black  velvet,  pile  inwards,  and  well  secured  from  out- 
side light  at  all  parts,  especially  round  the  tube  of  the  instrument.    The 
base-board  can  be  set  on  any  steady  table  or  support.     The  focussing 
screen  is  of  glass  covered  with  collodion,  sensitised  and  covered  with  a 
solution   of  tannin.      The   draw   tube   of   the  microscope,    if  any,   is 
removed  and  the  tube  lined  with  black  velvet     The  correction  for  the, 
want  of  concordance  of  the  actinic  and  visual  focus  is  effected  by  what] 
is  called  ** turning  out"    The  coarse   or  rack  adjustment  is   left  fori 
focussing.     By  means  of  a  lever  arm  which  at  one  end  clamps  the  milled  J 
head,  and  at  the  other  is  attached  to  a  long  rod  resting  at  the  side  of  thai 
apparatus,  a  very  delicate  movement  is  obtained.     The  fine  adjustment 
is  left  to  regulate  the  compensation  required  between  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci,  and  to  mark  this  more  easily,  a  "dial  plate  of  card** 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  microscope,  whilst  a  wire  which  Is  bent! 
at  one  end  so  as  to  clip  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  focussing  screw,  is  I 
at  the  other  used  as  the  index  point  for  the  divisions  of  the  card 

The  condenser  recommended  is  a  5-inch  focus  bullVeye  lens,  with  | 
its  convex  side  to  the  source  of  light,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  the] 
objective  next  below  the  one  in  use.  Oil  lamps,  oxy  cjilcium  and  mag>4 
nesium  lights  have  been  used,  but  the  last  is  preferred,  and  the  wire  is  [ 
burnt  in  preference  by  successive  flashes.  To  secure  the  point  of  light  j 
being  in  a  proper  position  **  a  small  telescope  upright,  of  brass,  regu* 
lated  by  a  screw,  is  fixed  to  a  block  adapted  to  slide  in  the  support! 
common  to  the  microscope  and  light ;  at  the  apex  of  the  bnus  upright  I 
is  hxcd  a  small  tin  gutter  or  pipe  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  wiic I 
easily  and  diverted  down  at  an  angle  of  45^/'    A  movable  stop  with  11 
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pin-hole  aperture  is  recomrnended  in  the  preliminary  arrangement  for 
securing  the  exact  position.  About  j^  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  is  exactly 
opposite  the  pin-hole. 

The  camera  is  set  to  certain  lengths,  so  as  to  give  images  of  the 
objects  of  a  definite  size*  The  "  turning  out "  consists  in  actually  testing 
each  objective  for  the  number  of  turns  or  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  fine 
focussing  screw  by  means  of  the  dial  card,  to  make  the  correction  for 
the  actinic  focus.  The  same  resuh  may  be  obtained  by  withdrawing  the 
focussing  screen  to  the  point  where  by  trial  the  true  actinic  focus  has 
been  found.  In  the  high  powers  this  correction  for  the  actinic  focus 
may  be  almost  disregarded.  In  the  **  Popular  Science  Review/'  No,  22, 
1867,  will  be  found  an  illustrated  memoir  by  Dr,  Wilson,  in  which  full 
particulars  have  been  given,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  taken. 

The  time  of  exposure  for  wet  collodion  plates  varies,  and  should 
increase  according  to  the  colour  of  the  object^  and  the  degree  of 
enlargement  A  tolerably  light  object,  magnified  fifty  diameters,  may 
need  ten  minutes  with  the  oil-Ianip.  By  placing  a  small  vessel  of  warm 
water  in  the  camera,  to  keep  the  collodion  plate  moist  by  its  vapour, 
Drs.  Abercrombie  and  Wilson  have  exposed  plates  forty  minutes  with 
success.  Some  of  the  prints  from  these  gentlemen's  negatives  are 
remarkably  good.  They  possess  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  half-tones  and 
shadows,  with  much  roundness  of  the  objects,  but  the  definition,  as 
might  be  expected,  does  not  quite  equal,  in  some  of  the  finest  markings, 
prints  obtained  from  sun  negatives.  However,  all  of  the  general 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  objects  are  exceedingly  perfect,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  immense  advantage  of  efficient 
illumination  in  all  weathers,  are  great  advantages. 

asi.*  0r,  Mereer^s  inttrtiiiiciit. — Dr.  A.  CliflTord  Mercer,  of 
S)Tacuse,  New  York,  has  constructed  an  instrument,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  be  clear,  if  the  figure  on  page  309  be 
referred  to.  Instead  of  the  usual  base-board,  the  apparatus  rests  on  a 
frame-work,  as  being  less  liable  to  warp,  which  is  supported  by  legs. 
The  front  of  the  frame  is  circular,  and  its  centre  corresponds  with  a 
perpendicular  axis,  about  which  turns  the  bar  with  the  mirror  and 
condenser,  and  about  which  also  turns  the  object-holder.  The  edge  of 
the  circular  part  is  divided  by  degree  marks.  The  bar  and  lighting 
apparatus  can  be  fixed  to  illuminate  a  transparent  object  by  light  of  any 
required  obliquity,  while,  by  turning  the  bar  far  enough  round,  it  will 
light,  in  a  similar  way,  opaque  objects.  The  object-holder  consists  of 
two  rings,  between  which  the  object  slide  is  held  by  clips,  with  its 
covered  surface  resting  against  the  ring  towards  the  objective,  the  thin 
cover  glass  really  entering  the  ring.  The  object  is  thus  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  surface  of  this  ring,  through  which  passes  the  per\iexvd\oa\ajL 
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axis  before  spoken  of,  and  about  which  the  object  can,  therefore^  be^ 
turned,  the  axis  really  passing  through  the  object.     This  is  of 

importance  in  taking  stereoscopic  photo-micrographs.     Tlie  degree 
inclination  to  the  right  or  left  is  regulated  by  a  screw  on  either  side 
pushing  perpendicularly  against   the   condenser- surface   of    the    ring 
towards  the  condenser.     To  keep  the  light  at  the  same  obliquity,  the 
lighting-bar  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  through  the  same  angle  as 
that  through  which  the  object  is  turned     To  the  ring  towards  the 
condenser  a  diaphragm  is  fastened  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  which 
also  turns  about  the  perpendicular  axis.     The  cone  of  the  condenser 
contains,  at  the  large  end,   a  convex  lens  and  an  ammonia-sulphate 
of  copper  cell,  and  at  the  small  end  a  concave  lens,  which  <^n  be 
replace  by  convex  lenses,  so  that  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging 
rays  can  be  thrown  upon  the  object     {Se^  pL  LXXII,  fig.  S,  p.  508, 
Moitessier^s  diagram.)    The  Rev.  Mr.  Read  explains  {set  p.  311)  bow, 
in  his  condenser,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  much  reduced, 
but  in  the  convex   and  concave   combination  even  more  heat  is  got 
rid  of,  because,  while  the  concave  lens  renders  the  inner  cone  of  blue 
rays  from  the  convex  lens  parallel,  the  less  converging  heat  rays  of  the 
outer  cone  from  the  convex  lens  will  be  divergent  after  passing  through 
the  concave  lens.     If  a  thermometer  bulb  be  placed  in  the  beam  of 
parallel  rays  from  the  concave  lens,  the  mercury  does  not  rise  more 
than  a  degree  or  two,  while  the  convex  lens,  without  the  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  cell  or  the  cqncave  lens,  sets  fire  at  once  to  a  piece 
of  paper  placed  at  the  focus.    The  mirror  is  mounted  equatorily,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  by  the  hand.     In  order  to  keep  the 
lighting-bar  in  the  meridian,  the  circular  part  of  the  frame  is  of  two 
parts,  the  one  resting  upon  the  other.     The  projecting  end  of  the  bar 
can  be  fixed  to  the  under  part  of  the  frame,  which  is  firmly  supported 
on  three  legs,  while  the  upper  part,  together  with  the  camera-box,  &c., 
turns  about  the  same  perpendicular  axis  already  mentioned  ;  thus  we 
may  obtain  light  of  any  degree  of  obliquity  on  the  object  that  may  be 
desired.     The  focussing  is  effected  by  means  of  a  long  rod,  which  rests 
on  the  top  of  the  camera  box,  reaching  from  the  plate-holder  to  the  lever, 
which  projects  upwards  from  the  focussing  wheel.     The  focussing  glass 
is  first  covered  with  a  film  of  milk  or  starch,  and  when  dry  three  or  four 
half-inch  spots,  in  a  horizontal  middle  line,  are  to  be  made  in  the  film, 
and  the  glass  corresponding  to  the  spots  perfectly  cleaned.     The  plate 
is  placed  in  the  sensitive  plate-holder,  the  door  and  slides  of  which  are 
open.     The  focus  is  first  obtained  as  sharp  as  possible  on  the  film* 
Through  the  upright  part  of  the  block,  seen  just  behind  the  plate-hold^, 
slips  a  tube  fitted  with  an  eye-piece  and  a  low  power  objective.     The 
i>Inrk  moves  equally  across  the  frame.     The  microscope  is  focussed  on 
film,  and  then  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  to  be  oj)[)Osite  in  turn 
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to  the  clean  spots.     When  the  image  seen  through  these  places  is  rac 
perfecii  the  fine  focussing  is  finished.    The  back  half  of  the  camera  slips  I 
into  the  front  half,  to  vary  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  I 
plate-holder.     The  exposing  is  done  by  means  of  a  thin  brass  shutter,  | 
which  drops  between  two  strong  plates  of  brass,  fastening  the  micro-  j 
sco^h:  tube  to  the  front  of  the  camera  box-     The  shutter  in  the  (igure  is  ] 
at  its  highest  point,  and  is  held  there  by  a  block,  seen  just  below  it    No 
light  passes  from  the  tube  into  the  camera  box*     If  the  block  be  with- 
drawn a  h'ltle,  the  shutter  falls  until  it  strikes,  with  a  dead  stroke,  a 
cushioned  step  at  the  end  of  the  block,  not  seen,  and  allows  the  light  to 
pass.     If  now  the  block  be  wholly  withdrawn,  the  shutter  falls  until 
stopped  by  projecting  shoulders  at  its  upper  end,  and  again  no  light  is 
allowed  to  pass.     The  plate-holder  is  twice  the  necessary  length,  and  so 
constructed  that  first  the  one  half  and  then   the   other  half  can  be 
exposed — a  convenience  of  especial  use  in  taking  photographs  for  the  \ 
stereoscope. 

MBl.     Of    tlie    lUoniiiiitttoii :     Honllsht :    Monoclininiattr     Llsiit :  ! 
Pttlarl»ins  AppAratos. — Both  sunlight   and  artificial   light  have   been 
used.    Dr.  Maddox,  with  the  majority  of  observers,  gives  the  preference 
to  sunlight  in  all  cases,  and  nearly  always  uses  some  form  of  condenser, 
lie  usually  dispenses  with  the  mirror,  and  substitutes  one  of  Abraham's 
achromatic  condensing  prisms,  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  object 
(if  used  alone)  that  its  rays  should  cross  just  before  reaching  it     Othcr^  I 
wise  the  intense  heating  power  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  rays  would  ^ 
damage  the  object,  and  might  even  uncement  the  lenses  of  the  higher  , 
objectives,  especially  when  the  object  is  only  enclosed  between  two] 
pieces  of  the  ihinnest  covering  glass,  and  the  focus  very  close.     The 
prism  he  seldom  employs  alone,  but  places  a  condenser  in  the  tube  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.     A  small  Coddington  lens  about  i^""  angular] 
aperture,  scr\*ed  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  experiments.     This  was  j 
made  to  slide  nearer  or  farther  from  the  object.     Latterly  he  has  used 
Sollitt's  achromatic  condenser,  as  it  furnishes  a  larger  field  and  is  more 
free  from  spherical  aberration.     This  condenser,  as  described  by  tlie 
originator,  consists  of  two  achromatic  lenses  with  their  plane  surfaces! 
turned  towards  the  object,  and  respectively  of  i  and  4  inches  focii%{ 
placed  at  the  distance  of  1 J^  inches  apart  with  a  diaphragm  betweea| 
them.     Tlie  4-inch  focus  lens  has  a  diameter  of  i)^  inch^  the  2-inc 
.focus  lens  a  diameter  of  ^  of  an  inch.     Here  then  we  have  a  body  of 
light,  and  a  field  beautifully  illuminated  wlien  used  cither  with  tlie  iilancl 
mirror  or  the  prism.    A  series  of  diaphragms  slip  into  the  cap  covering 
the  small  lens,  which  is  turned   towards  the  object,     Sometimes  Dr.1 
Maddox  employs  an  achromatic  doublet  of  about  ta^  aixrrture,  or  anl 
achromatic  condenser  of  larger  angular  aperture     Although  thcoreti- 
coliy  the  angular  aperture  of  the  higher  objectives  is  narrowed  by  these' 
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moderate  apertures,  practically  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  appears 
to  compensate  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  common  plan  is  to  use  as 
a  condenser  the  objective  next  below  the  one  used  to  render  the  photo- 
graphic image;  but  if  any  form  of  solar  condenser  be  employed  by 
which  the  rays  become  raore  concentrated,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  injur)'  to  the  lenses  by  the  intense  heat 

Dr.  Maddox  has  lately  used  two  large  plano-convex  lenses  sui>er- 
posed  with  a  large  central  stop — the  method  described  by  Dr.  Woodward 
in  one  of  his  communications  ;  also  the  condenser  of  two  or  three  plano- 
convex lenses  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Wenham,  but  with  movable  stops 
or  diaphragms ;  the  latter  are  placed  nearer  to  or  farther  trom  the  largest 
lens,  the  distance  being  regulated  by  trial.  Professor  Rood,  of  New 
York,  for  his  highti  powers  employed  a  Wollaston  doublet,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  44**  as  a  condenser.  He  used  one  of  Liebig's  sil- 
vered miirois  in  place  of  the  ordinar)  amalgam  mirror.  M*  Neyt 
replaces  the  common  solar  reflectors  by  a  large  prism  with  parallactic 
motions.  To  condense  the  rays  an  achromatic  condensing  lens  of  2|^ 
inches  diameter  is  used,  and  to  concentrate  them  still  more,  three  other 
converging  lenses  are  placed  in  its  focus  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  used  together  or  separated  to  meet  the  power  of  the  objective.  He- 
likewise  has  the  objective  corrected  to  make  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  agree.  In  order  to  render  infusoria  stationary  while  they  are  photo- 
graphed,  M.  Neyt  uses  a  voltaic  stage,  so  that  he  can  make  contact  with 
the  poles  of  a  DaniePs  battery  or  induction  coil  at  the  proper  moment. 
The  shock  suddenly  kills  the  little  beings  and  enables  him  to  secure  an 
image,  when  otherwise^  from  their  rapid  movements,  it  would  be 
impossible,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  would  the  living  animalcule 
remain  in  the  field  of  view,  or  in  the  desired  attitude,  for  a  sufficient 
lime. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reade  has  proposed  a  very  ingenious  method  of  using 
his  hemispherical  condenser  with  a  solar  condenser.  The  rays  furnishing 
light  and  those  giving  heat  having  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  we 
have  here  the  cone  of  light-giving  rays  formed  within  the  cone  of  the 
heat^giving  rays,  the  principal  focus  of  the  latter  being  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  than  the  former.  When  these  rays  arc  permitted  to 
cross  the  axis,  their  respective  situations  are  reversed.  On  arranging 
the  hemispherical  lens,  so  that  it  shall  be  separated  from  the  principal 
focus  of  heat  by  the  sum  of  its  own  focal  length,  the  principal  focus  foi 
light  win  be  found  at  a  greater  distance  than  its  own  focal  length ;  hence 
the  heat-giving  rays  will  be  rendered  parallel,  and  the  light-giving  rays 
will  be  made  to  converge  to  a  second  focus  furnishing  light  of  much 
intensity  separated  from  tlie  heating  rays.  Means  for  using  an  achro- 
matic object-glass  for  the  solar  microscope  without  **r>^^-^  mjury 
are  thus  supplied 
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Professor  Gerlach  uses  a  plano-convex  lens  with  a  concave  mbror. 
These  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  two  foci  meet  when 
the  convex  surface  of  the  plano-convex  lens  is  turned  towards  the  mirror, 
pi  LXXir,  fig,  7,  p.  308. 

Dt.  Woodward's  plan  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  pp.  291  to  298. 

Dr.  Moitessier  gives  the  following  method :  the  parallel  rays  from 
the  solar  mirror  are  received  on  a  bi-convex  lens  and  conveyed  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube  holding  the  lens,  in  which  slides  a  smaller 
plano-convex  lens,  moved  by  rack  and  pinion.  According  to  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  latter,  the  emergent  rays  are  rendered  either  parallel  or 
diverging  if  placed  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  large  lens.  If 
placed  wilhin  the  luminous  cone  before  being  brought  to  a  focus  the 
rays  are  rendered  more  convergent,  and  this  forms  the  general  anange- 
ment  for  high  powers.  If  the  small  image  of  the  sun  thus  formed  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  object  to  be  photographed,  the 
phenomena  of  interference  from  diffraction  are  avoided,  but  this  involves 
an  alteration  in  the  respective  distances  apart  of  the  lenses  for  different 
objectives,  or  the  same  objective  altered  in  its  focus  to  correspond  with 
any  deviation  in  the  distance  of  the  screen.  He  likewise  substitutes  for 
the  small  condensing  lens  a  diverging  one  placed  within  the  focus  of  the 
large  lens  to  procure  a  cone  of  concentrated  parallel  rays.  These  can 
be  again  rendered  convergent  by  a  small  lens.  He  also  receives  upon 
finely  ground  glass  the  converging  rays  from  a  large  condenser  with  a 
longer  focus  at  some  point  before  coming  to  a  focus.  This  circle  of 
light  then  becomes  a  radiant  for  the  small  condensing  lens.  Thus  there 
is  much  less  diffraction,  and  although  the  time  of  exposure  is  consider- 
ably increased,  the  plan  meets  the  general  requirements.  The  drawing? 
represented  in  fig,  8,  pi  LXXII,  p,  308^  will  illustrate  these  different 
methods. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  Abbd  Count  Castracane  is  to  aUow  the 
solar  rays  to  be  refracted  by  a  large  prism,  with  a  dispersive  power 
capable  of  gi^'ing  a  wide  spectrum  before  falling  on  the  condensing  lens  ; 
a  diaphragm  being  interposed  to  allow  passage  only  to  the  rays  from  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  way  homogeneous  light,  in  which  the 
tinic  power  is  chiefly  situated,  is  obtained,  the  defects  arising  from 
[iromatic  aberration  are  avoided,  and  a  more  perfect  definition  results. 
Dr.  Maddox  found  when  using  the  blue  cone  of  rays  formed  by 
Abraham's  achromatic  prism,  a  great  tendency  in  the  object,  if  very  thin 
and  transparent,  to  be  confused  with  the  field,  and  the  negative  to  be 
sless  for  obtaining  positives  for  the  lantern*  Care  is  required  not  to 
uploy  any  form  of  sut^stage  condenser  of  a  /arx^  angular  aporture 
than  the  objective  in  use.  The  objects  should  always  be  first  selectedt 
and  the  suitable  objective  adapted^  and  the  mode  of  illumination 
arranged  accordingly. 
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For  such  objects  as  are  of  a  more  or  less  non-actinic  colour^  as  some 
entire  insects,  or  their  various  parts,  Ur.  Maddox  also  tried  a  plan  which 
consisted  in  giving  to  the  supporting  slide  a  coloured  transparent  varnish 
of  the  same  tint,  or  by  placing  beneath  the  sltde-holder  a  parallel  plate 
of  tinted  glass  chosen  to  suit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  But  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  a  slow  collodion,  a 
more  acid  bath,  and  giving  a  longer  exposure,  which  was  done  without 
fogging.  Some  of  these  results  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  before  the 
London  Photographic  Society  in  December,  1864,  and  the  Microscopical 
Society  in  March,  1865.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  any 
coloured  medium  is  placed  between  the  mirror  and  objective,  it  has  the 
greatest  effect  when  placed  at  the  part  where  the  light  h  least  con- 
centrated. Also,  that  there  is  no  conversion  of  white  light,  but  simply  a 
transmission  of  the  blue  and  closely  allied  actinic  rays  when  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell  or  blue  glass  is  used ;  hence  the  time 
of  exposure  must  be  augmented.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  mono- 
chromatic and  actinic  rays,  which  have  not  lost  so  much  of  their  power 
by  transmission  and  absorption ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  in  the  case  of 
objects  which  can  be  mounted  in  fluid,  that  a  medium  may  be  found 
which  will  allow  us  to  employ  the  ordinary  methods  of  illumination.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  focus  through  a  screen  of  polished  parallel 
blue  glass,  and  to  remove  this  when  the  sensitised  plate  is  being  im- 
pressed. Various  media  require  different  exposures  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  illumination;  without  a  heliostat,  rapidity  in  impression  is 
necessary  to  the  most  perfect  definition.  The  refracting  power  of  the 
medium  should  correspond  closely  to  the  refracting  power  of  the  object 
The  time  of  exposure  varies  according  to  so  many  circumstances  that  it 
proves  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  photomicrography.  The  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  screen,  its  colour,  the  medium  in  which  it  may  be 
mounted,  the  media  through  which  the  sun's  rays  are  transmitted,  the 
nature  of  the  first  incident  or  reflecting  surface,  the  actinic  power  of  the 
sunlight,  w^hich  varies  considerably  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  number  of  lenses  of  which  the 
objective  is  composed — all  influence  the  period  of  exposure.  The  last 
operates  greatly,  the  lenses  in  the  high  powers  consisting  of  only  three 
sets,  and  the  first  a  single  front,  as  Mr.  Wenh am 's,— being  the  most 
rapid. 

In  the  ordinary  Wollaston  doublet  the  chromatic  aberration  is  not 
corrected,  but  this  does  not  cause  any  serious  difficulty,  as,  by  varying 
its  distance,  the  blue  or  chemical  end  of  the  converging  cone  of  rays  can 
be  used  to  furnish  a  field  of  bluish  light  Some  considerable  care  is 
needed  in  the  adjustment  of  the  condenser,  so  as  to  equalise  the  illumi- 
nation and  avoid  sun  spots  when  the  mirror  is  u 
of  the  latter  by  making  the  distance  bet^ 
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mirror  rather  more  than  its  focua  Some  make  their  focal  aitangemeo  V 
in  the  objective,  illuminating  the  object  with  daylight  or  a  less  intense 
illumination  than  is  to  be  used  in  taking  the  photograph.  Dr.  Maddox 
found  that  by  acting  thus  he  seldom  secuned  the  best  focus  ;  he  there- 
fore prefers  to  focus  in  sunlight  condensed  upon  the  object,  using  an 
examining  eyepiece. 

The  poiarhing  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic images  of  some  objects  which  from  their  great  transparency  and 
delicacy  are  not  well  rendered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  which  some 
detail  is  lost  by  using  common  light.  The  polarising  prism  is  as  usual 
placed  beneath  tiie  object,  the  anal>*ser  directly  over  or  behind  the  objec- 
tive, and  the  best  appearance  sought  by  the  rotation  of  the  lower  prism. 
Mr  Thos.  Davies,  who  has  published  in  the  **  Microscopical  Journal  "  for 
the  years  1863  and  1864,  many  details  connected  with  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  delineation  of  delicate  crystals,  states  that  he  finds, 
when  the  object  appears  best  illuminated  by  the  ray  which  has  been  re- 
flected from  the  mirror  and  transmitted  through  the  polarising  prism,  the 
image  in  the  camera  was  often  only  partially  distinct,  and  needed  a 
readjustment  of  the  mirror  to  procure  an  image  that  would  develop 
imiformly.  He  employed  a  No.  i  eye-piece,  and  magnified  some 
of  the  crystals,  as  those  of  tartar  emetic,  to  50  diameters ;  tartrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper  and  magnesia,  and  santonine,  to  40 
diameters.  Excellent  woodcuts  from  these  photographs  were  given 
in  the  Journal  to  illustrate  his  observations.  To  these  1  must  refer 
the  reader. 

3913.  Heiio«t«t. — When  using  sunlight  a  heliostat  is  of  great  use,  and 
for  the  best  results,  a  necessity*  Until  quite  recently  this  has  been  a 
very  costly  instrument,  but  the  demands  of  photo-micrography  and 
experimental  science  have  brought  into  the  market  a  number  of  cheaper 
forms.  An  instrument  maker  to  the  Government  in  Washington  con- 
structs one  for  50  dollars.  John  Browning,  in  the  Strand,  sells  a  single 
mirror  heliostat  for  8/,  151.  Praxmowski,  i,  J<ue  Bonaparte,  Paris, 
offers  a  two-mirror  heliostat  for  200  trancs.  Professor  Lawrence  Smi^ 
of  Kenyon  College,  suggested  to  Dr.  Maddox  a  simple  arrangement  foi 
a  two*mirror  heliostat.  On  this  suggestion  were  constructed  the  in- 
struments of  Dr.  Maddox  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  which  figures,  with 
full  descriptions,  will  be  found  in  the  **  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,'' 
vol  I,  1869,  p.  27.  One  mirror  is  mounted  at  the  centre  of  its  back 
by  a  hinge  joint  to  the  south  end  of  a  |K)lar  ajcis.  When  the  pokr  axis 
is  brougfit  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  mirror  is  turned  towards 
ihe  sun,  and  inclined  so  as  to  throw  the  reflected  rays  fKirallcl  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  line  with  the  polar  axis  of  the 
instrument,  and  then  the  polar  axis  is  turned  by  the  hand  or  by  clock- 
wofk  with  the  sun,    llie  rays  from  the  revolving  mirror  are  reflected 
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Steadily  in  the  same  direction.     These  rays  are  received  b>*  a  second 
mirror,  which  reflects  them  horizontally. 

A  hand  heliostat  of  this  kind  can  be  made  chiefly  of  wood,  by  any- 
one, for  a  few  shillings,  and  a  woodcut  of  such  an  one  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  *'  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York, 
published  tvii'O  or  three  years  ago.  In  the  Prazmowski  instrument  the 
polar  axis  is  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  first  mirror,  and  tliis  mirror  turns 
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about  the  polar  axis  once  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  instroment  is  self- 
adjustable  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  where  used. 
When  in  proper  position,  the  revolving  mirror  refiecls  the  rays  steadily 
in  one  direction.  The  second  mirror  receives  the  rays  and  reflects 
them  horizontally.  The  Browning  instrument  is  more  complicated,  but 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  saving  the  light  lost  by  the  reflection  from 
the  second  mirror  in  the  other  instruments. 

aaa*.  ArtlJictml  Light.— -Mr.  Shadbolt  many  years  ago  obtained  some 
beautitul  photographs  by  lamp  light.  A  small  camphine  or  paraflin 
lamp  was  placed  so  that  the  flame  was  in  the  axis  of  the  microscope.  A 
plano-convex  lens,  of  about  i  yi  inches  diameter,  with  its  flat  side  to  the 
lamp,  and  a  second  smaller  one,  of  about  i  inch  in  diameter  and 
3  inches  focus,  were  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light 
without  forming  an  image  of  the  flame^  pi  LXXII,  fig.  6,  p.  308.  The  first 
is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lamp  as  to  make  the  rays  converge 
slightly,  and  the  other  at  a  point  where  it  will  include  all  these  rays  and 
(in  using  high  powers)  the  achromatic  condenser,  so  that  the  lens  may 
fall  well  within  the  cone  of  rays.  In  employing  low  powers  the  object  is 
made  to  come  within  the  cone  of  converging  rays.  The  distance  of  the 
lamp  from  the  lens  nearest  to  it  is  best  determined  by  the  c\ualit\  cyC  tK<t 
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the  ^waps^  i»fi  bj  a  Midi  hoSr^^c  leas  pboed  iKsr  to  the  sonice 
of  ^^  md  a  ieoc»d  bolf  s^e  ko%  aim^  5  indftci  m  daipgftT^  at  a 
liiiranre  of  an  inch  from  the  first,  by  which,  vtt  the  »-sid  and  4-io€bs 
dbjtcb'gfnmtMf  be  coold  otoaiB  imi^es  at  5  leew  m  pefiods  wTtpg  froon 
3  to  so  "*^— itff  Ms;  FarT]r«  m  maksng  use  d  anifidai  lig^  pbccd  a 
ftaaxxoofOL  kna  of  s  >{  inches  fbaa^  with  its  plane  aide  tcnranls  the 
objea  abovt  s  isidi  torn  k,  and  4  or  s  io^dbes  from  aa  asgaxid  gas 
bttnier.  (The  ligjit  from  aa  azpiid  pasaffin  famp  is  preferable  to  gas.) 
To  increase  the  flataess  of  the  field,  he  fixed  bt^iod  the  posterior  lens  of 
the  s*ioch  combnialioD  ao  achioniatic  stereoscope  camera  lens  vith  isa 
flat  sus:bce  towards  theobiectiTe.  Mr.  G.  Bt^  employed  g^s%^  fitm 
Bn  asguid  bomcT  Id  1854;  ai»d  in  November  of  the  same  jrear  Mr. 
Wefil^m  states  that,  although  with  the  use  of  camphiiie  and  g^li^t 
be  was  dissatisfied,  yet  the  successioo  of  electric  sparks  (aboot  loo)^ 
firom  a  soian  Leyden  jar  of  30  indiea  cxsoted  sur&ce,  gave  actinic 
rays  of  sufllcieni  intensity  to  produce  a  good  impressioo  on  a  senai* 
tit^e  collodion  plate.  The  Rev.  C  Kingsley  with  a  special  apparatus 
used  the  hydro-oxygen  light  and  a  screeti  of  esculiae.  Mr.  Bockett, 
in  iB62,  tried  dilhised  daylight,  allowing  in  some  cases  an  expositre  of 
from  four  to  eight  minutes.  Dr.  Maddox,  in  1&614,  succeeded,  bf 
using  the  bnlliant  light  emitted  on  the  combustion  of  magnesitm:i  wire 
(t^  inch)  held  in  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  condensed  by 
an  ordinary  condensing  lens.  Mr.  Durham  uses  gas  and  daylight  illu- 
mination with  success. 

The  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  in  his  paper  on  Microscopic  Photo- 
graphy, recommends  very  strongly  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  and  indicates  a 
very  simple  method  by  which  an  ordinary  good  magic  lantern  can  al  a 
small  eJti>enHe  be  converted  into  use  as  a  microscope  camera  for  powers 
from  I  inch  to  the  j{  inch.  The  Drummond  light  has  been  much  used 
in  France  of  late  years.  Whatever  light  may  be  employed,  intense 
iUuminaiion  should  emanate  from  a  small  surface,  so  that  it  can  be 
more  successfully  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  condensing  lens  or  silvered 
reflector,  singly  or  united. 

Electric,  magnesium,  and  oxy  hydrogen  lights  have  all  been  used  by 
Dr,  Woodward  with  excellent  rcsultii ;  the  first  by  exaggerating  light  and 
fthodow  IS  l)csl  suited  for  delicate  objects,  showing  slight  contrast  with 
the  field,  while  the  latter  two  are  of  sj^ecial  service  in  photographing 
ound  glass  being  rc^iuired  to  prevent  interference 
^  :  _  :  ict,  Dn  Woodward  shows  that  these  lights  can  be 
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made  to  fomish  photographs  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  sun,  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  to  observers  living  in  doudy  countries 
or  smoky  cities.  Bis  lime  cylinder  revolves  by  dock  work  to  bring 
ftesh  portions  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

Many  useful  hints  on  various  subjects  connected  with  microscopical 
jdiotography  will  be  found  in  the  Photographic  News  Almanack  and 
the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanack  for  the  last  few  3rears. 

Dr.  Henry  Morton,  of  Philaddphia,  has  made  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  magnesium  lamps,  by  adapting  a  metal  chimney,  wide 
enough  to  prevent  the  flame  from  toudiing  the  sides;  the  bottom  is 
dosed  up  either  by  metal  or  by  being  placed  in  a  dish  of  water. 
Opposite  the  ignited  wire  is  a  round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  chinmey 
through  which  the  air  enters,  and  striking  against  the  flame  increases  its 
brightness  and  intensity  in  a  very  marked  manner,  thus  effecting  equal 
illnminationat  a  much  less  expense.  Following  up  this  idea  for  ordinary 
use^  Dr.  Maddox  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for  using  short  lengths 
of  wire  in  photomicrography,  and  whidi  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  figure.  A  stout  tin  tube,  about  8  inches  high  and 
i}(,  inch  bore  fixed  in  a  wooden  base,  has  at  opposite  sides  at  the  exact 
centre  of  the  microscope  or  camem  tube,  two  apertures  cut  |i(  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two  tubes  i  inch  in  length  soldered  in;  in  these 
short  tubes  slide  the  tubes  oftwo  funnels  of  tin,  3)^  indies  deep  and  i}i 
in  width,  blackened  inside.  Again  at  right  angles  to  the  apertures  of  the 
two  short  tubes  are  two  circular  holes.  Against  the  outer  rim  of  the  fiumd 
nearest  the  stage  is  placed  the  plano-convex  condensing  lens,  and 
against  the  rim  of  the  opposite  funnel  a  hemispherical  concave  reflector 


with  a  central  aperture.  Beneath  the  short  tube  carrying  the  first 
funnel  a  portion  of  the  eight-inch  tube  is  cut  tongue  shape  and  turned  in 
to  support  a  narrow  spirit-lamp.     An  arrangement  is  made  in  the 
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support  holding  the  reflector  by  which  a  amall  tube  can  be  passed 
through  the  central  hole  in  the  reBector,  and  by  allowing  a  weight  to 
fail  steadily  a  short  distance,  a  wire  piston  h  carried  along  the  tube,  and 
projects  the  short  piece  {3  inches)  of  magnesium  wire  as  it  bums  away« 
the  ignited  point  being  in  the  centre  between  I  he  two  funnels  and  at  the 
foci  of  the  condensing  lens  and  silvered  reflector*  This  plan  requires  a 
little  experience  to  allow  the  necessary  motion  of  the  hand  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rate  of  burning,  and  might  be  constructed  as  self-acting, 
but  practically  it  answers  very  well»  and  is  easily  made.  Dr,  Wood- 
wsu-d's  magnesium  lamp  has  a  chimney  five  feet  long,  consisting  of 
muslin  covering  a  spiral  of  stiff  wire.  The  muslin  goes  in  and  out  as 
the  foldings  of  a  bellows  camera.  The  oxide^  which  has  been  trouble- 
some by  deposidng  on  objects  in  the  room  when  other  lamps  have  been 
used,  is  in  this  lamp  deposited  on  the  muslin  projections  into  the 
chimney,  while  the  draft  is  kept  up  through  the  interstices  of  the  muslin^ 
Perhaps  the  lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Larkin,  for  consuming  powdered 
metallic  magnesium  mingled  with  sand  and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  stream 
through  a  small  lighted  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  might  answen  Bummg 
phosphorus  and  burning  zinc  turnings  have  also  been  tried. 

The  new  developments  in  the  way  of  electric  lighting  (Edison's  for 
instance)  may,  perhaps,  afford  us  more  perfect  artificial  illumination  for 
photo-microspy  than  has  hitherto  been  at  our  disposal. 

934.  or  p«M*uRRltir« — Much  care  is  required  in  focussing.  A  plan 
adopted  by  some  is  to  use  a  simple  lens  set  as  a  watchmaker's  loupe  in 
a  card  or  wooden  tube,  of  such  a  length  that,  when  placed  at  the  near 
surface  of  the  ground-glass  screen,  the  focus  of  the  lens  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  opposite  or  ground  side.  Others  employ  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic focussing  eye-piece.  The  best  instrument  is  the  positive  eye- 
piece ;  for  should  the  others  not  be  truly  set,  there  is  danger  of  the  focus 
catching  the  image  either  before  or  behind  the  screen.  Some  form  of 
compound  microscope  may  with  advantige  be  employed,  the  focus  of 
which  is  set  to  the  exact  thickness  of  the  screen. 

Bsn,  Of  the  ouject-riftAiiefi. — Each  objective,  as  flimished  by  our 
best  opticians,  is  generally  sent  out  not  as  a  phetagraphic  object-glass, 
but  Ls  a  microscope  objccrive,  and  so  skilfully  have  errors  which  arise 
from  the  thickness  of  the  thin  glass  cover  and  non-achromaticity  of  the 
cyc^piecc  been  compensated  for,  that  the  Illuminated  field  is  without 
sensible  colour,  and  the  edges  of  the  objects  destitute  of  chromatic 
fringes.  To  accomplish  this,  the  objective  is  left  what  is  termed  "  over 
corrected" 

When  the  photographer  employs  these  ovcr<orrected  objectives, 
more  especially  the  low  and  moderate  powers,  he  generally  ^x\^  that 
cither  his  prL-p.^red  sensitised  plate  must  be  moved  further  >  ' H 
the  plane  at  which  the  best  v&su;U  focus  was  found,  or  else  he  n  > 
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his  objective  a  slight  distance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  get  the 
chemical  focus  and  compensate  for  the  amount  of  '* over-correction"  that 
has  been  given  to  the  objective  by  the  maker.  This  is  not  a  fixed  point, 
and  may  even  vary  in  different  object-glasses,  furnished  by  the  same 
optician,  although  of  equal  magnifying  power,  and  even  ground  on  the 
same  tools.  In  the  construction  of  some  of  the  lower  powers  a  plan  has 
been  adopted  which^  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  detract  from  their 
optical  perfection,  places  the  chemical  variation  at  its  lowest  amount.  In 
the  higher  powers,  as  from  }ith  upwards,  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  chemical  foci  is  so  small  that  it  is  seldom  regarded,  except  in 
the  most  delicate  work;  but  here  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  cover 
of  thin  glass  placed  over  the  object,  requires  the  adjustment  between  the 
two  posterior  combined  set  of  lenses,  and  the  anterior  pair,  triple  or  single 
lens,  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  nicety,  as  has  been  strongly  advocated 
by  Dr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  beforehand  the  amount 
of  alteration  in  focus  needed,  and  a  series  of  trials  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  what  adjustment  is  requisite.  The  best  plan  is  to  select  an 
object  that  has  a  slight  thickness,  with  parts  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  lying  in  three  or  four  different  planes.  Set  the  objective  to  the 
best  focus  in  the  microscope,  then  place  it  in  the  camera ;  focus  sharply 
for  the  part  of  the  object  nearest,  and  in  the  negative  which  is  taken, 
observe  if  this  part  corresponds  in  dehnition,  or  if  not,  which  plane 
of  the  object  appears  the  sharpest.  Let  us  suppose  the  furthest  plane ; 
then  observe,  by  re-focussing,  how  many  divisions  of  the  milled-headed 
screw  have  been  turned  through  to  bring  this  part  into  as  perfect  a  focus 
as  was  ongtnally  the  nearest  plane.  This  will  give  the  variation  for  that 
objective  under  similar  circumstances,  and  should  be  noted.  If  em- 
ployed with  the  shallow  eye-piece,  to  increase  the  magnifying  power, 
with  the  loss  of  some  definition,  a  different  adjustment  may  be  required. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  for  his  objectives,  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  when  he  employed  artificial  light, 
and  found  that : — 

The  i^  inch  object-glass  had  to  be  withdrawn  ^^th  of  an  inch. 
The  |rd  „  „  ^jhj  „ 

The^th 


It 


lOOO 


These  can  only  be  regarded  as  guiding  marks  for  others.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  focussing  differently  for  the  chemical  and  visual 
rays,  Mr.  Wenham,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  recommended  a  biccnven 
lens  of  low  power  lo  be  carefully  turned  down  to  the  proper  size,  and 
centred  in  a  setting  that  could  be  screwed  into  the  place  where  the 
posterior  diaphragm  or  stop  of  the  objective  is  usually  placed ;  thus  to 
lessen  the  over-correction  and  to  bring  ihe  chemical  back  to  the  visual 
focus.   He  gives  the  following  focal  lengths  of  these  correcting  l^^-yes.-— 
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for  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck's  i  J^-inch,  a  lens  of  8  inches  focus ; 
for  the  2-3rds,  one  of  5  inches  focus,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the 
4-ioths,  Mr.  Hislop  advises  that  a  dozen  of  these  lenses,  of  difTerent 
foci,  should  be  at  hand,  and  the  one  that  is  found  to  answer  best  in 
practice  selected.  Dr.  Maddox  has  one  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck's  2'3rds,  beautifully  corrected  by  them  in  this  manner^  and  it  gives 
surprising  sharpness. 

In  giving  the  amplification  of  an  object,  the  simplest  plan,  perhaps, 
is  to  divide  the  screen  from  the  centre  into  inches  and  tenths,  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  image  and  compare  it  with  the  size  of  the 
object  as  given  in  the  microscope  with  the  micrometer,  or  to  substitute 
the  micrometer  for  the  slide,  taking  care  to  let  their  surfaces  coincide, 
and  not  to  alter  the  correcting  adjustment-,  as  with  the  high  powers  and 
single  fronts  the  alteration  in  size  is  very  rapid. 

S3A.  Stereoscopic  Pbotoirrapiis- — Seeing  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  application  of  the  stereoscope  in  viewing  the  dissimilar  images 
of  large  objects  taken  at  varying  angles,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  eflTort  would  be  made  to  produce  stereoscopic  images  of  minute 
objects.  Professor  Wheatstone  suggests  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
London  Microscopical  Society."  for  Aprils  1855,  a  plan  of  procuring 
these  at  the  necessar>^  angles.  He  proposes  that  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope should  have  an  independent  movement  of  about  15'',  **  round  an 
axis,  the  imaginary  prolongation  of  which  should  pass  through  the 
object,  it  being  indifferent  in  w^hat  direction  this  motion  is  made  in 
respect  to  the  stand."  He  proposes  also  a  simpler  method,  which  is, 
to  make  the  object  itself  partly  revolve  round  an  imaginary  axis  within 
itself,  from  7''  to  15**,  care  being  taken  to  render  the  illuminations 
equal,  and  avoid  interfering  shadows,  so  as  not  to  produce  pseudo- 
scopic  effects. 

Mn.  W^enham  showed  that  images  of  objects  could  be  produced 
with  such  a  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  their  parts  when  viewed^ 
by  stopping  off  the  alternate  halves  of  the  object-glass,  or  the  emerging 
pencils  from  the  opposite  halves  of  the  eye-piece,  that  these  images 
when  recombined  had  a  perfect  stereoscopic  character.  Mr.  Wenham 
placed  a  sliding  stop  with  straight  edges  against  the  lens  of  the  objec- 
tive,  so  that  it  could  be  turned  to  cut  off  cither  the  right  or  left  portion 
of  the  lens. 

Professor  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans,  proposes  to  accomplish  the  same 
eDd  by  inserting,  just  behind  the  object-glass,  a  small  equilateral  prism, 
arranged  on  a  central  axis  parallel  to  its  polished  faces  and  transverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  object-glass,  so  that  it  can  be  inclined.  The  hypo- 
thenuse  being  placed  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  micxoscopet  on 
making  the  necessary  inclination*  the  appearance  as  of  the  object  itself 
being  movedf  will  be  produced.     When  the  image  of  tlie  ubiect  Ims 
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been  drawn  with  the  prism  in  one  position  it  is  to  be  altered  slightly, 
and  the  slide  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  same  part  into  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  v4ew,  as  at  first.  It  will  now  have  an  altered  aspect,  correspond- 
ing to  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view,  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  inclination  of  the  prisrn  which  may  var}^  from  4"^  to  9°. 
And  if  the  two  images  of  such  a  drawing,  or  photographic  impression, 
be  \iewed  stereoscopically,  they  will  coalese  into  a  stereoscopic  image. 

Mr.  Heisch,  in  October,  1862,  recommended,  as  an  adapter  for  the 
object-glass,  one  canying  a  tube  that  can  be  turned  half  round  by  a 
lever  outside.  In  this  tube  is  another,  provided  with  a  stop,  that  cuts 
off  half  the  pencil  of  light  emerging  from  the  object-glass ;  this  sliding 
tube,  when  placed  in  proximity  to  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  is  so 
ananged  that  the  field  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  shall  be 
equally  illuminated  in  all  positions  of  the  stop.  The  image  is  thrown 
on  a  prepared  sensitised  plate  for  the  first  picture,  the  stop  is  then 
turned  round  until  it  stands  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  first  position ; 
the  unimpressed  half  of  the  prepared  plate  is  then  shifted  into  the  field, 
and  in  its  turn  receives  the  second  image.  The  two  resulting  pictures 
furnish  a  stereoscopic  effect*  Mr.  Heisch  also  suggested  that  in  objects 
of  thickness  the  near  surface  should  be  focussed  for  the  one  and  the 
more  distant  for  the  other  picture. 

Dr.  Maddox  produced  stereoscopic  pictures  on  one  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  for  this  purpose  he  made  a 
small  3  J4  X  T}i  inch  slide-holder  of  brass  plate  having  a  central  aperture 
and  a  ledge  at  the  top  and  bottom,  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  turned 
up  square  at  right  angles.  Opposite  the  centre,  the  ledges  were  pierced 
by  a  small  hole  about  )4  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  junction ;  two 
thin  strips  of  spring  brass  cut  to  the  width  of  the  ledges,  about  i  J^ 
inches  long  and  slightly  cor\'ed,  had  each  a  small  hole  drilled  in  the 
centre.  Two  pieces  of  hard  wood  were  cut  into  equal  triangles,  and 
each  was  fixed  on  a  brass  pin  in  such  a  position  that,  when  the  little 
triangular  blocks  were  resting  with  their  obtuse  angles  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brass  slide,  the  other  end  of  the  pins  passed  through  the 
hole  in  the  small  strips  of  spring  brass,  and  then  through  the  holes  in 
the  ledges.  The  pins  were  turned  up  at  right  angles  to  prc^'ent  them 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  holes  by  their  springs.  An  ordinary  glass 
slide  with  the  object  set  up  was  placed  between  the  springs  (resting  by 
its  under  surface  near  the  edges  on  the  upper  or  horizontal  surfaces  of 
the  two  small  blocks),  and  clipped  by  them  so  tightly  that  they  would 
not  fall  out,  when  the  slide  was  placed  vertically  on  edge.  On  depress- 
ing cither  end  of  the  slide,  the  object  could  be  made  to  assume  an 
CobHquity  to  the  objective,  equivalent  to  the  angle  found  between  the 
kirface  of  the  little  triangular  blocks  and  the  edge  of  the  depressed  slide 
when  resting  on  the  plane  of  the  brass  holder.  This  m^t\vo^  T^rvsi^^x^ 
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very  well  for  opaque  objects  Uluminated  by  the  LieberkiihtL  The  slide 
holding  the  object  properly  centred  and  focussed  from  the  point  where 
the  least  displacement  of  the  focus  appears  on  depressing  each  side 
equally  and  alternately,  is  now  depressed  and  re-focussed  if  necessary, 
to  furnish  the  first  picture,  then  similarly  treated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  centre  to  furnish  the  second.  The  resultant  images  give  a  stettJO- 
picture.  If  the  left  depressed  view  is  taken  on  the  right-hand  side  of, 
the  platei  and  vice  v€rsd^  the  images  need  not  be  reversed  after  printingj 
Dn  Maddox  used  for  transparent  objects  Mr.  Wenham^s  and  Mr  Smith't j 
plan  for  stopping  off  alternately  in  front  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the 
objective  by  a  small  cap  with  a  semicircular  aperture,  equal  generally  to 
half  the  area  of  the  front  lens,  while,  ^^ith  the  highest  powers,  he  only 
makes  a  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  object  and  incident  lighr 
for  the  second  picture.  With  the  parabolic  illuminator  he  did 
succeed  equally  well.  M.  Nachet,  |un.,  used  his  polished  cone  of  gl 
with  a  central  stop  on  its  curved  base  (for  obtaining  oblique  light  in 
parallel  rays)  when  photographing  opaque  and  semi-opaque  objects,  ^ 
the  Foraminifera,  &c.  Dr.  Moitessier  recommends  this  plan,  the  light 
being  transmitted  from  the  mirror  through  the  cell  of  animonio-sulphate 
of  copper,  then  conveyed  by  the  condensing  lens  on  to  a  disc  of  ground 
glass,  placed  near  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Dr.  Maddox  has  lately  obtained 
stereoscope  pictures  of  parts  of  Pleurosigma  formosum,  magnified  3,000 
diameters,  with  Mr.  Wales'  ^th  objective  and  amplifier.     See  p.  294, 
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It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  different  solutions  used  m 
photography  be  perfectly  pure;  and  observers  are  recommended  to 
purchase  their  chemicals  at  houses  of  known  celebrity,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  Pall  Mall 

as?.  roitiNiioii. — ^Supposing  the  collodion  process  to  be  determine 
on,  the  pyroxyline  should  be  of  the  kind  produced  from  hot  acidsi 
canying  just  such  an  amount  of  water  as  will  furnish  to  it  when  dis-l 
solved  in  its  solvents,  ether  and  alcohol,  a  fluid  flowing  freely,  f>ossejssing 
considerable  adhesive  power  to  the  glass,  and  free  from  fine  netUk€ 
markings  when  dry.  The  collodion  should  afford  when  taken  from  the 
nitrate  bath,  not  a  very  thick  creamy  layer,  but  such  as  is  rommonl|r 
employed  for  portrait  puri>oscs.  If  it  be  preferable  to  make  the  coUc 
dion,  wc  subjoin  the  formula  for  cotton  that  will  yield  the  above 
mentioned  film*  Into  a  perfectly  clean  dry  close-stoppered  bottle, 
— Iodide  of  ammonium  in  cr>*stals;*  iodide  of  cadmium,  of  each, 
grains;  bromide  of  cadmium,  4  grains.     Pour  on  thes^  tj  diachms 

•  If  Ihc  cfy%t:ili  of  ioilulc  of  nmmonlum  be  at  all  tUmp,  yttss,  tlieto  btfore  ^ 
ing  in  foUU  of  d«ia  bloltiiig  paper. 
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absolute  alcohol  or  redrawn  alcohol,  of  sp,  gr,  "805,  shake  the  bottle 
well ;  when  dissolved,  add — Pure  ether,  sp.  gr.  71s,  12  drachms* 
Weigh  out  22  to  28  grains  of  dry  pyroxyline,  add  it  by  little  open  tufts 
to  the  mixed  fluid,  shaking  occasionally,  then  wash  down  the  neck  and 
sides  of  the  bottle  with  8  drachms  of  pure  ether.  Gently  agitate  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  set  aside  in  a  dark  cool  cupboard 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer  5  then  carefully  pour  off,  without  any 
shaking,  the  half  into  a  clean  dry  close-stoppered  bottle  for  use,  or 
better,  into  one  of  the  4  oz.  capped  pouring  bottles,  called  **  cometless," 
The  formula  given  has  been  for  only  4  oz.  of  collodion.  The  absolute 
alcohol  can  sometimes  be  a  little  increased.  It  is,  however,  better  to 
use  a  "  negative  "  collodion  already  prepared  by  a  reliable  manufacturer. 
Beginners  will  certainly  obtiin  better  results  with  such  a  collodion  than 
with  one  of  their  own  making, 

838.  Nitrate  Hath. — ^The  nitrate  bath  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 
Freshly  distilled  water,  4  ounces ;  re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  600 
grains.  Dissolve ;  test  for  acidity  by  blue  litmus  paper ;  if  acid,  neu- 
tralise by  a  little  fresh  pure  oxide  of  silver,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  a  vnery 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda*  Dissolve  in  a  drachm  or  two  of 
water,  iodide  of  potassium,  i  grain.  Then  drop  into  the  solution  a  few 
drops  of  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  it  produces  no 
further  turbidity.  Wash  the  precipitated  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  pour 
off  the  washings,  and  add  the  iodide  to  the  strong  silver  solution  ;  stir, 
make  up  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  20  ounces  by  distilled  water,  and  filter, 
or  allow  it  to  settle,  then  carefully  pour  off  close,  and  filter  the  remaining 
portion  into  a  small  bottle.  This  can  be  used  in  the  after  intensifying 
process,  or  if  filtered  through  a  washed  filter,  added  to  the  stock  for  the 
nitrate  bath. 

The  strong  solution  of  silver  is  oftener  alkaline  rather  than  acid  to 
test  paper  :  if  this  be  the  case,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  containing 
I  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  i  drachm  of  distilled  water,  until  the 
test  paper  remains  slightly  reddened,  or  the  same  proportions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water  may  be  used  ;  the  latter  often  works  remarkably  well  with 
the  bromo-iodised  collodion,  not  giving  at  first  intense  but  remarkably 
sharp  clean  negatives,  permitting  of  a  rather  longer  exposure  to  the 
strong  sunlight  without  staining,  and  considerable  intensifying  qualities 
without  blocking  out  the  finest  lines.  To  keep  up  the  strength  of  this 
nitrate  bath,  add  occasionally  a  plain  solution  of  re-cr}^stallised  nitrate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  50  grains  to  the 
ounce.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  this  nitrate  bath  perfectly  free  from  dirt 
and  substances  likely  to  injure  it.  As  there  is  considerable  difliculty  in 
obtaining  the  gutta  percha  baths  without  impurities,  and  the  porcelain 
ones  are  sometimes  too  porous,  a  vertical  glass  bath  with  cover  is  much 
to  be  preferred.     It  is  often  desirable,  after  a  full  day's  work,  to  ^ovix 
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the  nitrate  bath  into  a  clean  bottle,  allowing  it  to  settle.  The  cJeaf 
portion  may  then  be  carefully  decanted  into  the  bath,  after  it  has  been 
washed  out,  and  the  remainder  filtered  through  a  washed  paper  filter, 
the  strength,  if  necessary,  being  made  up  by  adding  some  of  the  50-gtTun 
solution.  In  this  way  spots,  pin-holes,  or  deposit  are  less  likely  to  spoQ 
transparent  shadows.     This  bath  in  winter  can  be  made  stronger, 

Mn  Clifford  Mercer  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  the 
bath ; — A  simple  way  of  preparing  a  bath  is  to  make  a  solution  of  pure 
nitrate  of  silver  cr}'stals,  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  in  well  boiled  soft  water. 
Filter  the  bath,  render  it  very  slightly  acid  by  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid, 
and  then  keep  it  in  the  dark  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  Just  before 
using  the  bath  for  the  first  time,  hang  in  the  bath,  in  the  vertical  bath* 
holder,  one  or  two  plates  of  gkss  covered  with  a  film  of  the  collodion 
to  be  used.  The  strength  of  the  bath  can  be  tested  occasionally  by  a 
nitrate  of  silver  hydrometer  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  added,  as 
required,  to  keep  the  bath  in  summer  a  little  less  than  40  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  in  winter  somewliat  stronger  than  40  grains  to  the  ounce. 
It  should  be  filtered  occasionally,  and  always  after  an  exposure  to  light 
After  the  bath  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  and  the  negatives  are  (nil 
of  faults  traceable  to  the  bath  and  not  corrected  after  allowing  the  bath 
to  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  day  and  then  filtering,  the  bath  should  be 
rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  drops  of  ammonia,  some  water  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled  down  to  one  quarter  of  its  original  bulk.  To  this 
water  and  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required 
bulk  and  strength.  After  being  filtered,  the  fluid  is  to  be  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  collodion  plates  are  to  be  suspended  in  it, 
as  in  preparing  a  new  batK 

sso.  of  the  Dcveiopiiiff  iii>iution».^Preference  is  given  by  most 
photographers  to  the  formula  containing  the  protostilphate  of  iron,  or 
the  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  iron,  with  or  without  a 
little  syrup  from  loaf  sugar  added  at  the  time  of  using,  as  recommended 
by  Mr,  Hislop  i — Crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron  crushed,  200  grains; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  3  J^  to  5  drachms,  or,  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid  of  30  pef 
cent,  10  to  15  drachms.  The  amount  of  10  ounces  is  to  be  made  up 
with  pure  water,  then  6  or  8  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  are  to  be  added, 
and  the  fluid  filtered.  More  iron  should  be  added  to  this  developing 
solution  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  best  when  a  few  ilays  old.  At  the 
time  of  using,  to  make  it  flow  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  cotlodionised 
plate,  add  of  ordinary  alcohol  from  20  to  30  or  60  minims  to  each  ounce 
of  developing  solution,  according  to  tlic  condition  of  the  bath.  Its 
strength  is  often  varied  from  10  grains  to  the  ounce  to  even  50  grains  in 
ordinary  work,  but  in  sunlight  negatives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  mofe 
iron  t!\an  in  the  formula.  Mr.  Deecke  says  :■ — "  For  micro-photography 
(he  means  photo-raicrography)  the  iron  developer  should  be  entirely 
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replaced  by  pjn-ogallic  acid,  with  about  one-half  more  glacial  acetic  acid 
than  is  generally  recommended/*  The  silver  deposit  on  the  iron- 
developed  plates  is  more  coarse  than  that  on  the  pyrogallic  acid  plates. 

The  intensifying  solution,  useful  for  deepening  more  fully  many  of 
the  details  brought  out  by  the  iron  developer,  consists  of: — No.  i. 
Iodine,  3  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  6  grains ;  water,  3  ounces. 
Mixed.  No,  2.  Pyrogallic  developing  solution,  as  made  with  acetic 
acid ;  pyrogallic  acid,  1  )4  to  2  grains ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  20  minims, 
or  Beaufoy's  acid,  i  drachm  ;  distilled  water,  i  ounce.  This  is  best 
when  freshly  made,  or  not  more  than  a  few  days  old.  No.  3.  Pure 
nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains;  distilled  water,  i  ounce.  No.  4.  Pure 
nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains ;  citric  acid  crystallised,  30  grains  j  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

840.  The  Fixing  nitiuttoiifl  maybe  made  as  follows: — Hyposulphite 
of  soda  4  ounces,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water.  This  is  to  be  used 
repeatedly  until  saturated  with  the  dissolved  out  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  Dr.  Maddox,  however,  prefers  a  fixing  solution  made  by 
dissolving  about  8  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  latter  should  be  marked  poison,  and  should  be  made  of  such 
strength  as  will  clear  the  plate  in  a  gradual  manner  in  from  one  to  one 
and  a-half  minutes,  but  it  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
half  tones.  The  same  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  until  it  becomes 
too  weak.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Mr.  Deecke  prefers 
'*  at  first  the  employment  of  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ; 
and  after  this  has  been  washed  off,  the  negatives  are  placed  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda^  from  the 
use  of  which  they  acquire  a  beautiful  clearness  in  the  half  tones.'* 

PRACl'ICAL   MANIPULATION. 


S41.  cieanliiir  the  Ciiann  PtQteM. — ^The  glass  plates,  w^hether  of 
"patent  plate,"  which  is  the  best,  or  of  **  polished  tktted  crown/*  are 
first  to  have  the  sharp  edges  removed  by  a  grooved  roughening  stone 
sold  tor  the  puqiose ;  this  is  best  done  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
from  a  Lap,  when  the  particles  of  grit  or  dust  will  be  carried  away  :  the 
plate  is  then  dropped  into  a  clean  pan  containing  a  hot  solution  of  wash- 
ing soda  in  rain  or  soft  water.  After  lying  in  this  for  a  little  time,  each 
plate  is  washed  over  back  and  fi'ont  with  a  pledget  of  tow  wetted  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  washing  soda,  and  then  dropped  into  clean  hot 
soft  water.  When  all  the  plates  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  they  are 
taken  out  to  drain,  the  water  thrown  away  and  fresh  hot  water  poured 
into  the  vessel    The  plates  are  sin  er  the  surface  of  the 

clean  water,  then  wiped  wit^*  ''loths,  such  as  old 

napkijis,  one  coverini  1  rest,  th^,  q^.Vv^x 
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being  used  to  dry  and  polish  the  plate.  These  doths  are  npi  io  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  but  to  be  well  washed  out  in  hpi  soft 
water^  containing  a  little  soda.  They  are  then  to  be  well  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  and  dried 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  of  plates  thus  partially  prepared-  To 
further  clean  them»  examine  the  plate  along  the  edge,  and  if  any  very 
slight  curvature  existp  let  this  be  taken  as  the  surface  on  which  the 
collodion  is  to  be  poured  Select  three  chemically  clean  dry  cloths, 
fold  one  into  double  thickness,  and  on  it  hold  the  plate  in  the  left  hand, 
face  down ;  with  one  of  the  other  cloths  polish  well  the  back,  breathing 
on  it  from  time  to  time  \  then  turn  it  face  uppermost,  have  a  litde  old 
collodion  which  may  be  slightly  weakened  with  alcohol,  place  a 
pledget  of  clean  cotton  wool  in  a  small  cleft  stick  or  whalebone,  dip  it 
into  the  old  collodion,  and  pass  it  quickly  and  well  over  every  part  of 
this  surface  of  the  plate.  With  the  same  cloth  that  polished  the  backt 
rub  this  off  briskly,  then  with  the  other  dean  perfectly  dry  cloth  finish 
off  the  polishing,  so  that  when  breathed  on,  the  surface  may  present  a 
uniform  dull  appearance  without  any  streaks^  set  it  face  down  on  a 
dean  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  or  in  a  grooved  well-closed  plate  box,  the 
fim*shed  faces  all  looking  one  way.  Thus  prepare  the  number  of  plates 
required  for  immediate  use*  If  to  be  kept  a  few  hours,  wrap  them 
up  in  another  fold  of  paper,  place  them  in  a  dry  drawer,  always  noting 
which  is  the  perfectly  clean  surface.  If  of  a  larger  size  than  6  inches 
square,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  clean  them  on  a  proper  polishing 
board  Cleanliness  in  this,  as  in  the  succeeding  stages,  is  absolutely 
requisite.  If  no  old  collodion  be  at  hand,  a  polishing  liquid  may 
be  made  by  mixing  Howard's  predpitated  magnesia,  20  grains ;  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia,  j4  drachm;  alcohol,  2  ounces.  This,  however, 
must  be  most  carefully  removed  from  the  edges  of  the  plates,  or  the 
bath  will  soon  be  rendered  alkaline.  Or  the  method  adopted  by 
M.  Boetter  may  be  adopted  for  cleaning  chemical  glasses.  This  is 
strongly  reammended  by  Mr,  Carey  Lea : — Common  sulphuric  add, 
I  ounce ;  bichromate  of  potash,  i  ounce ;  water,  i  pint*  The  glasses 
are  to  be  left  in  this  solution  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  their  surfaces 
being  entirely  covered  by  it  They  are  then  10  be  rinsed  well  beneath 
a  tap.  The  same  solution  answers  many  tunes.  It  is  as  well  to  see 
there  are  no  cuts  or  abrasions  on  tlie  fingers  for  this  fluid  to  come  in 
contact  with. 

When  the  operator  is  troubled  by  a  peeling  off  of  the  collodion  film 
during  the  chemical  manipulation,  it  is  advisable  to  coat  the  dcaned 
plates  with  albumen.  For  this  purpose  tlie  white  of  an  egg  is  to  be 
beaten  into  a  stiff  froth  and  stirred  into  about  a  pint  of  water.  This  is 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  and  then  liUcrcd.  As  the 
water  drips  from  a  rinsed  plate^  its  surface  is  to  be  flushed  with  a  little 
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of  the  albumen  water,  and  the  plate  is  to  be  placed  on  its  edge  to  dry, 
out  of  the  dust  A  large  number  of  plates  can  be  prepared  at  once, 
and  when  dry,  wrapped  op  with  pieces  of  tissue  paper,  to  protect  the 
albumea  The  albumen  surfaces  should  all  face  one  end  of  the  pile, 
which  should  be  marked  with  a  cross.  On  the  albumen  the  collodion 
film  will  stick.  The  albumenised  surface  should  be  the  concave  surface, 
if  common  glass  which  is  not  perfectly  flat  is  to  be  used  ;  for  then  the 
Spring  on  the  door  of  the  plate-holder,  used  during  exposure,  will  tend, 
by  pressing  on  the  convex  side,  to  flatten  the  glass. 

342.  ArraniriBS  the  Cmnepm.— Supposing  the  portable  form  of 
apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Maddox  be  selected,  we  proceed  as 
follows  : — A  room  is  to  be  chosen  w^hich  has  a  window  with  a  south-west 
aspect,  or  at  least  one  where  the  sun^s  rays  enter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  end  of  the  apparatus  is  placed  outside  the  opened 
window  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  of  the  prism  is  directed  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident  rays  ;  the  legs  of  the  triangle  are  set  apart  so  that 
the  whole  stands  firmly  on  the  floor.  The  object  being  fixed,  it  is  first 
carefully  examined  under  the  compound  microscope,  and  if  of  any  depth, 
the  part  in  strict  focus  when  the  best  general  character  of  the  object 
is  attained,  is  well  noted.  The  objective  likewise  being  selected,  is  to 
be  screwed  into  the  neck  of  the  microscope,  and  the  achromatic  con- 
denser placed  in  the  fitting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stage-plate.  The 
blackened  card  diaphragm,  according  to  the  size  of  the  field  desired,  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  diaphragm  frame  that  works  to  and  fro  in  the  cut  in 
the  back  part  of  the  camera  chamber,  and  the  prism  so  turned  that  the 
sunlight  is  thrown  on  the  ground-glass  screen.  Then  the  objective  is 
brought  into  focus.  The  value  of  the  prism  is  now  apparent,  for  upon 
standing  with  the  face  towards  its  convex  surface,  and  turning  it  on  its 
own  parallactic  motion,  an  intense  image  of  the  sun  will  be  soon  formed, 
as  it  were,  on  that  surface  j  the  prism  is  then  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  reflected  images  from  the  lens  or  lenses  of  the  achromatic  con- 
denser and  of  the  object  fall  centrally  on  the  sun's  image.  If  the  field 
on  the  ground  glass  now  appears  equally  bright  in  all  directions,  the 
achromatic  condenser  is  slightly  altered,  to  see  whether  any  increase  of 
illumination  accompany  the  change  ;  if  not,  it  is  returned  to  its  previous 
position.  Should  the  images  not  fall  into  the  line  of  the  image  of  the 
sun,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  prism,  some  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  part  which  seems  most  at  fault ;  but  when  they  all  fall  into  it,  and  the 
distance  of  the  prism  is  such  that  its  converging  rays  just  cross  before 
reaching  the  object,  the  centring  is  probably  correct  If  the  prism  will 
not  carry  a  cone  of  light  sufficiently  large  and  bright  for  the  lowest 
powers,  as  3  inches,  it  should  be  set  a«He  and  the  plane  mirror  tried* 
The  object,  if  on  the  ordinary  'e,  is  now  placed  on  the 

Stage,  the  camera  bello^  "^le  apparatus,  except 
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the  parts  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  is  covered  with  a  large  focussmg 
cloth  of  black  cotton  velvet,  the  right  hand  is  applied  to  the  slide,  and 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  ground-glass  screen  under  the  focussing  doth  ; 
the  object  is  now  placed  (as  nearly  as  possible)  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
field,  and  the  approximate  adjustment  made.  The  rack-work  of  the 
condenser  and  the  prism  is  to  be  altered  until  the  best  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  proper  position  of  the  condenser  is  very  important,  and  is 
often  more  troublesome  to  arrange  than  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 
The  object  being  well  centred,  the  field  perfectly  bright  and  ynifortn, 
the  velvet  collar  around  the  microscope  tube  must  abut  chsdy  against 
the  aperture  in  the  door  of  the  vertical  frame:  The  camera  is  now  to 
be  withdrawn  along  the  base-board  from  the  near  end,  and  the  en- 
largement is  to  be  closely  watched  WTien  this  is  determined  on,  the 
camera  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  wire  pins  to  the  nearest  hole  in  the  two 
wooden  guides.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  to  be  studied  through 
the  focussing  eye-piece ;  the  graduated  milled-headed  screw  of  the  fine 
motion  turned  until  the  same  point  as  was  previously  noted  is  brought 
into  a  sharp  focus.  Should  the  over-correction  of  the  lens  not  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  a  back  lens,  for  the  low  powers,  as  previously 
advised,  the  necessary  allowance,  which  experience  has  dctomiined, 
must  be  made  by  turning  back  the  screw  of  the  fine  motion,  the  number 
of  divisions  or  parts  required  as  marked  on  the  milled  head.  If  not 
knoT^Tij  the  experiment  must  be  conducted  as  before  stated,  in  p,  296, 
and  the  particulars  noted.  A  card  covered  with  black  doth  or  velvetj 
wth  its  lower  edge  turned  at  right  angles  and  deeply  notched,  is  now 
rested  on  the  stem  of  the  microscope  against  the  end  of  the  achromatic 
condenser,  facing  the  prism,  and  this  latter  protected  by  a  thick  fold  of 
chamois  leather  from  the  sun's  rays.  Care  must  be  taken  that  neither 
surface  of  the  prism  is  soiled  by  vapour  or  finger  marks  ;  nor  must  the 
concentrated  sunlight  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  on  the  object  than 
is  actually  required  in  focussing,  or  it  may  become  imcemented^  and  if 
not  injured,  it  may  slip  completely  out  of  the  field. 

If  the  higher  powers  be  used,  needing  the  screw  adjustment  for  the 
correction  of  the  error  introduced  by  the  thin  glass  cover,  we  find  it 
best  to  make  this  correction  as  nearly  as  we  can  when  examining  the 
object  in  the  microscope,  and  then  testing,  with  the  collar  set  to  that 
figure,  the  image  of  the  ground-glass  screen.  If  the  image  here  seems 
moderately  sharp,  under  the  best  focussing,  a  trial  is  made  by  shifting 
die  collar  a  very  little  and  watching  tlie  appearance  of  the  image« 
Sometimes  a  Vitxy  trivial  alteration  will  bring  out  fine  1  mucJi 

more  distinctly.     The  focus  will  also  often  require  rcin  ^  1  ;  but 

before  making  this,  it  will  be  as  well  to  test  a  plate,  when,  should  the 
negative  be  found  defective  in  the  parts  most  sharply  focussed,  another 
is  to  be  taken  after  the  objective  has  been  withdrawn  a  little  by  turning 
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[iilled-headed  screw.  It  is  often  in  this  way  tliat  the  qualities  of 
an  objective  are  discovered.  Assuming  that  the  plane  of  the  greyed 
glass  screen,  and  that  occupied  by  the  sensitised  plate,  stnciiy  corre- 
spond^ if  the  second  image  be  out  of  focus,  anodier  trial  must  be  made 
jafter  the  apparent  necessary  change  leamt  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  negative,  and  the  image  on  the  screen  has  been  made.  When  once 
correctly  found,  the  division  of  the  screw-coUar  and  the  distance  in 
inches  at  which  the  camera  stands  fined  by  the  pegs  are  to  be  carefully 
noted  by  the  figures  on  the  guides,  as  necessary  for  that  objective  used 
at  the  particular  distance  with  sunlight,  and  for  objects  covered  by 
thin  glass  of  the  thickness  in  the  case  of  the  particular  specimen  photo- 
graphed. 

Dr.  Maddox  remarks  that  when  the  edges  of  objects  under  the  higher 
powers  present  on  the  grey  glass  screen  a  faint  tint  of  claret  on  the  one 
side  and  of  apple  green  on  the  other,  that  great  sh:upness  will  often 
exist  in  the  negative ;  the  errors  of  the  pairs  of  lenses  in  such  cases 
balancing  one  another  as  regards  the  actinic  focus.  The  roughness  of 
the  screen  will  not  in  all  cases  permit  of  the  eye  detennining  under  sun- 
light the  best  focus  for  the  minute  markings,  and  some  fine  diffusing 
surface  must  be  chosen,  as  a  well-washed  sensitised  collodion  plate, 
flowed  by  a  solution  of  tannin  or  albumen,  or  the  surface  of  plate  glass 
covered  by  fine  weak  starch  paste  recommended  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  or 
the  serum  of  milk,  as  occasionally  used  by  Dr.  Maddox.  Dr.  Wood 
ward  employs  plain  glass,  but  unless  a  coloured  medium  intervenes, 
there  may  be  some  risk  to  the  eye  in  working  with  the  lower  powers. 
The  object  may  be  focussed  through  a  parallel  polished  plate  of  blue 
glass.  Upon  the  whole  the  finely  ground  surface  of  glass  has  been 
found  most  serviceable  for  ordinary  work. 

Should  the  object  be  situated  some  distance  from  the  thin  covering, 
especially  if  much  of  the  mounting  medium  glass  intervenes,  although 
the  objective  may  appear  to  work  fairly  through  the  depth,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  negativ^e  of  the  image  proves  satisfactor}'.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  remount  the  object  or  select  another.  Indeed,  for  the  finer 
work  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  objects  should  He  just  beneath  the 
under-surface  of  the  thin  cover.  Diatoms  and  such  bodies  may  be  dried 
on  the  thin  glass  cover  and  photographed,  or  after  ha%^ing  been  dried, 
they  may  be  placed  on  a  drop  of  balsam  wanned  on  the  glass  slide.  If 
there  be  any  vibration  from  unsteadiness  of  the  apparatus,  or  from  wind, 
the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

943.  Seusltlifliis  anil  £xpii«lns  the  Plate. — The  suitable  sized 
plate  of  properly  cleaned  glass  being  selected,  the  materials  required 
should  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  dark  room  r  -^hamber 

darkened  for  this  purpose,  and  lighted  by  a  '  oil 

lamp  with   yellow  glass   shade.     An  or  \ 
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shade  may  be  made  yellow  by  a  covering  of  yellow  tissue  paper, 
llie  plate  is  held  by  its  sides  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  face  downwards,  the  back  wiped  carefully  with  a  dry  wide 
flat  camel-hair  wash  tool,  to  remove  small  particles  of  cotton  or  dust 
It  is  then  taken  by  the  left  hand  near  comer,  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  or  seized  in  the  centre  by  a  pneumatic 
holder,  and  the  face  dusted  over  with  the  brush.  Before  the  corner 
of  the  plate,  or  the  holder,  is  taken  up  by  the  left  hand^  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  neck  and  lip  of  the  collodion  bottle  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  foreign  particles  likely  to  be  carried  on  to  the  plate  by  the 
stream  of  collodion.  The  finger  is  commonly  passed  over  these  parts  to 
clear  away  any  dirt  The  collodion  may  now  be  poured  with  a  steady 
flow  on  to  the  plate  a  little  nearer  to  the  left  hand  than  its  exact  centre. 
While  flowing  the  lower  and  upj>er  left  comers  are  to  be  gradually 
depressed^  so  that  the  collodion  may  be  fairly  brought  to  the  edges  of  the 
plate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pool  is  being  increased  by  pouring. 
The  plate  is  then  to  be  lowered  so  as  to  aUow  the  fluid  to  flow  to  the 
right  further  comer,  and  from  this  into  the  bottle,  the  sides  of  the  angle 
of  plate  being  rested  on  the  lip,  the  plate  being  rocked  and  kept  slightly 
inclined.  The  lower  part  being,  as  it  were,  dragged  against  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  the  latter  is  to  be  closed.  The  plate  is  to  be  held  horizon- 
tally by  the  pneumatic  holder  for  ten  seconds  to  half  a  minute,  or  even 
more,  according  to  the  setting  quality  of  the  collodion.  If  this  occur 
slowly,  it  will  be  better  to  rest  the  holder  on  some  flat  place  or  shelf,  so 
that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  not  cause  unequal  evaporation. 
When  the  collodion  is  just  sufliciently  set  to  take  nicely  the  impression  of 
a  clean  finger-tip  gently  pressed  into  the  film  near  one  edge  of  tlic  plate, 
the  plate  is  ready  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  During  the  "  setting," 
the  collodion  which  has  reached  the  back,  or  accumulated  in  excess 
along  any  edge  of  the  plate,  is  to  be  removed  The  plate  is  to  be  care- 
fully detached  firom  the  holder  and  placed  on  the  fluted  glass  or  silver 
wire  dipper,  to  be  plunged  at  one  gradual  stroke  into  the  nitrate  bath. 
Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  one  minute,  then  raised  and  lowered 
several  times,  so  as  to  wash  the  surface  well,  and  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  bath  for  one  or  two  minutes  longer,  when  the  dipper  with  plate  is 
to  be  steadily  withdrawn.  If  the  plate  is  withdrawn  too  soon  it  will 
have  a  gray  streaked  surface,  as  if  oil  and  water  had  been  poured  on 
the  plate.  As  soon  as  this  appearance  has  given  place  to  a  jicrfcctly 
smooth,  glassy,  gray  surface,  the  plate  is  ready  to  leave  the  bath,  no 
matter  whether  it  has  been  in  a  short  or  long  time.  If  the  plate  remain 
for  a  short  umc,  part  in  the  bath  and  part  out  of  it,  a  disagreeable  trans^ 
verse  line  will  be  formed  in  the  negative;  therefore  insert  it  with  the  "one 
gradual  stroke  "  as  above  recommended  The  plate  being  removed,  it  is 
to  be  rented  by  its  lower  edge  on  a  pad  of  dean  blotting-paper,  the  dipper 
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returned  to  the  bath.  The  back  of  the  plate  frame,  pi.  LXXII,  fig.  i, 
p.  308,  is  to  be  opened,  and  with  the  right  hand  the  plate  is  placed  face 
downwards  in  the  framej  which  should  be  dry  and  free  of  dust  The 
edge  of  the  p!ate  frame  which  is  to  be  lowest  in  the  camera  should,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  plate,  be  kept  lowest,  and  that  edge  of  the  plate 
which  was  lowest  in  the  bath  should  have  now  the  same  relation  to  the 
plate-holder ;  and,  to  go  back  a  step,  in  introducing  the  plate  into  the 
bath,  the  edge  along  which  the  collodion  film  is  thinner  is  to  be  selected 
as  the  one  to  be  lowest,  first  in  the  bath  and  then  in  the  frame-holder. 
The  back  is  now  closed,  and  the  frame  covered  with  a  large  piece 
of  black  calico,  and  rested  against  the  wall  or  table.  Next  the  ob- 
server adjusts  the  prism,  removes  the  focussing  screen,  having  glanced 
at  the  image  on  it,  sets  the  covered  card  against  the  achromatic  con- 
denser, passes  the  slide-holder  under  the  focussing  cloth,  into  the  posi- 
^m  tion  of  the  greyed  screen,  and  /s/is  carefully  the  shutter  of  the  frame, 
^^fthe  hands  being  under  the  cloth*  All  is  to  remain  for  a  moment  or  two, 
r  that  vibrations  may  cease,  the  card  then  snatched  without  shaking,  and 
I  quickly  replaced^  a  period  of  from  half  to  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
I  seconds  being  allowed  for  the  image  to  be  impressed.  The  time  must 
I  be  learnt  by  practice*  The  shutter  is  gently  closed,  the  frame  with* 
^^-  drawn  and  replaced  in  the  cloth,  the  focussing  screen  returned  into  its 
^^■place,  the  card  again  removed,  and  tlie  image  observ*ed.  The  prism 
may  then  be  covered.  The  observer  now  returns  w^th  the  sUde-holder 
to  the  dark  room,  and  proceeds  to  develop  the  picture.  The  purpose  of 
the  re-observation  of  the  image  is  to  see  if  the  object  and  its  focussing 
have  not  been  in  any  way  deranged,  so  that  if  the  development  is  found 
to  bring  out  a  good  image,  the  operation  can  be  repeated  without  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  camera  before  the  second  plate  is  got  ready, 
944.  i>eveioping'  the  itn&se. — Let  us  suppose  the  plate  to  be  a  small 
one.  First  see  that  the  nitrate  bath  is  carejtdly  placed  out  of  tlie  way  cf 
ail  splashes.  Pour  into  a  clean  developing  glass  an  ounce  or  more  of  the 
iron  developing  solution,  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  syrup 
and  alcohol,  and  mix.  Remove  the  plate  from  the  holder,  rest  it  face 
up  on  a  levelled  developing  stand  set  in  a  large  basin  or  pan,  clip  the 
left-hand  opposite  comers  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  commence 
the  second  step  by  flushing  the  surface  with  some  of  the  iron  solution. 
Tip  the  plate,  that  the  liquid  may  quickly  flow  op  to  all  the  edges,  then 
move  it  gently  about  on  the  top  of  the  stand ;  the  light  from  the  pro- 
tected lamp  or  admitted  through  the  yellow  glass  window  falling  nicely 
on  the  surface,  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  image ;  this,  if  all  be 
correct,  will  increase  steadily  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  if  left  longer,  the 
plate  will  begin  to  grey  all  over.  Just  before  thU  would  take  place ^  tip  up 
the  plate  to  throw  off  the  developer,  flush  t  water  from 

a  jug  or  tap  protected  by  a  piece  of  fla  remove 
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all  the  iron.  Now  examine  the  plate  carefully  by  transmitted  light  from 
the  window  or  lamp  with  yellow  shade,  and  judge  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  carry  out  the  other  operations,  Reflush  the  plate  again  with 
water,  pour  ofl;  and  now  pour  on  the  fixing  solutions — the  cyanide  of 
potassium  b  to  be  preferred.  Let  it  pass  all  over  the  plate,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  the  plate  will  be  cleared  of  the  unaltered  bromo-iodide  of 
silver*  Wa^h  well  front  and  back  with  clean  common  w^ter,  drain  the 
pbte  for  a  moment,  and  pour  on  it  along  the  edge  sufficient  of  the  solu- 
tion of  iodo-iodide  of  potassium  to  well  cover  the  surface;  allow  this  to 
remain  on  the  plate  until  the  grey  colour  of  the  image  passes  to  a  warmer 
tone  (two  or  four  minutes  or  more);  pour  off  the  fluid,  examine  it 
quickly  with  a  hand  magnifier  by  ordinary  light  If  the  image  now  has 
the  appearance  of  being  in  focus,  wash  the  plate  well  with  common^  then 
with  dean  fresh  rain  or  distilled  w^ater ;  let  this  stand  on  it  whilst  you 
pour  into  a  dean  developing  glass  about  2\^^  3,  or  more  drachms  of  the 
pyrogallic  solution  ;  add  to  this  from  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  50-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  add  two  to  four  drops  of  the  nitro-silver  solu- 
tion, mix  these  by  twirling  the  hand  holding  the  developing  glass,  pour 
off  the  water  from  the  plate^  and  carefully  pour  on  along  the  edge  or 
comer  this  mixed  fluid,  so  as  to  flow  to  the  edges;  rock  as  before; 
after  a  brief  period,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  image,  return 
the  fluid  to  the  developing  glass  and  pour  on  again ;  repeat  this  several 
times,  just  holding  the  plate  in  the  intervals  between  the  eye  and  lamp, 
to  judge  of  the  increased  intensity,  which,  when  it  appears  sufficient, 
should  in  the  darkest  parts  permit  the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  yellow 
window,  to  be  just  seen  through.  Now  wash  well  with  water,  and  finish 
with  a  little  soft  water.  With  a  small  towel  wipe  the  back,  and  set  the 
plate  to  drain  in  a  plate-rack,  attaching  to  the  lower  comer  a  small  piece 
of  blotting-paper,  or  the  i^late  can  be  dried  off  at  once  over  the  lamp. 
It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  judge  of  the  real  intensity  gained  under  this 
treatment,  when  the  image  is  observed  by  yellow  light ;  therefore,  after 
the  flowing  over  of  the  iodide  of  poLissium  solution,  the  remainder  of 
the  operations  can  be  conducted  by  the  direct  light  of  the  small  lamp,  or 
any  moderate  diffused  light 

Should  the  development  have  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  or  should 
the  fine  transparent  markings  appear  thickened  or  clouded,  before  set- 
ting up  the  plate  to  drain,  flush  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
cyanide  and  iodide  solutions  and  distilled  i^-ater,  then  well  wash.  Under 
this  treatment  many  of  the  minute  spots  and  half-toned  jioinis  become 
remarkably  brightened.  Some  prefer  to  intensify  before  using  the 
cyanide  solution,  by,  first,  under  non-actinic  light,  afler  the  iron  deve« 
loper  has  been  xotU  washed  from  the  plate,  pouring  on  the  pyro  solution, 
with  a  little  alcohol,  returning  it  to  the  developing  glass,  then  *? 

misled   fkilvcr   stjlution.s  ami   repouring  on    anJ    off    ihc   Ijlatc,  c 
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has  been  brought  up  to  the  necessary  intensity,  when  it  is  to  be 
well  washed,  and  then  treated  with  the  hypo-fixing  solution  or  the 
cpnide.  Or  the  operator  may  proceed  to  intensify  after  well  washing 
off  the  iron  solution,  after  clearing  by  cyanide  or  hypo  solutions,  using 
the  pyro  and  silver  solutions,  without  the  previous  use  of  the  iodo-iodide 
of  potassium  solution.  The  fixing  solutions  are  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive vessels  (short  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jugs  are  convenient)^  and  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  adding  a  fresh  quantity  as  occasion  may 
require  j  but  the  cyanide  solution  must  not  be  left  exposed,  for  it  soon 
loses  cyanogen,  and  the  vapours  are  deleterious^  Keep  the  hands  con- 
tinually wiped  in  these  operations.  If  the  plate,  after  the  application  of 
the  iron  solution  and  cyanide  solution,  have  the  appearance  of  under 
exposure,  the  image  indistinct  in  detail^ — or  of  being  over  exposed,  the 
image  of  a  too  dark  and  uniform  character  throughout — or  of  being  out 
of  focus — it  will  not  be  w^orth  while  to  proceed  to  further  develop  it ; 
wash  it  and  carry  it  to  the  light,  examine  it  with  the  hand  magnifier,  as 
some  part,  not  that  specially  focussed,  may  appear  the  shaqjest  and 
serve  to  indicate  the  alteration  required  on  re-focussing.  If  any  extra- 
neous light  should  have  entered,  through  defects  in  the  camera  or  at  the 
vertical  frame,  or  from  the  si idt-h older,  or  when  preparing  the  plate  in 
the  darkened  room,  or  before  applying  the  fixing  solutions ;  or  if  the 
nitrate  bath  and  chemicals  be  not  in  perfect  condition,  the  plate  when 
l>cleared  will  appear  fogged  or  misty,  and  not  yield  good  prints. 

Generally  it  is  advisable,  when  the  negative  appears  correct,  to  take 
a  second  one  under  the  same  arrangements,  only  re-arranging  the  prism  5 
seldom  can  the  exact  relations  be  re-established,  and  after  the  rendering 
of  another  negative  it  may  be  found  that  the  little  alteration  in  the 
illumination,  barely  visible  on  the  screen  to  the  eye^  has  given  a  still 
more  perfect  character  to  the  image,  or  further  developed  some  of  the 
finer  markings. 

84S.  Of  In  errant  nir  the  inteiiiiltT  of  tiie  Ne^AtlTc. — There  is  much 
diificulty  in  obtaining  a  clean  dense  negative,  which  shall  preser>'e  dis* 
tinctness  in  the  finest  markings.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  procure 
greater  intensity  by  the  intensifying  processes,  the  fresh  deposit  of  silver, 
with  the  shrinking  of  the  collodion  in  drying,  will  often  so  completely 
close  up  these  lines  that  their  definition  becomes  lost  in  the  print.  To 
endeavour  to  still  preserve  these  and  add  printing  intensity  to  the  nega- 
tive, some  employ  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Dissolve  in 
2  oz.  of  distilled  or  soft  water,  12  grains  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
corrosive  sublimate  ;  label  the  solution  Poison.  After  developing  with 
iron,  washing  and  continuing  the  development  with  the  silver  and  pyro 
solutions,  fixing,  and  re-washing,  the  plate  is  flushed  with  the  sublimate 
liquid  (which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  until  the  image  becomes  of  a  dark 
grey  colour  if  the  solution  be  used  weaker,  2  grs«  to  the  02.  of  water\^ 
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then  well  washed,  and  recovered  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  from  i  to  2  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water ;  this  will  give  the  iniagc 
a  dirty  grey  or  green  tinge,  which  will  often  dry  of  a  darker  colour.  ThiC 
bichloride  can  also  be  used  after  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  taking 
care  to  wash  the  surface  well  before  applying  it,  then  again  washing  olT 
with  water,  the  plate  maybe  covered  with  an  old  weak  solution  of  hypo* 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  a  few  drops  to  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  the  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
water.  Some  employ  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  using  the  mercury  and  iodide  in  one 
operation.  In  cases  in  which  the  bichloride  has  been  used  to  add  to  Bic 
intensity,  the  negatives  when  dry  often  present  a  remarkable  sharpness  ; 
but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  when  the  plate  has  been  dried| 
spontaneously  even,  the  moment  it  is  handled  the  collodion  flies  and 
cracks  often  into  the  image ;  to  prevent  this  it  is  requisite  to  pour  over 
the  plate,  after  the  last  washing,  a  weak  mucilage  or  gum-water.  In  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  to  well  dry  the  plate  prior  to  varnishing,  as  gum 
is  to  a  small  extent  an  absorbent  of  moisture. 

In  the  journals  and  manuals  on  general  photography  various  methods 
are  set  forth  to  endeavour  to  procure  by  one  operation  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  print  from,  Mr,  M.  Carey  Lea  strongly  recommends  gelatine 
soaked,  the  water  poured  off,  then  acted  on  (without  heat  in  all  the 
operation?;)  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  add  to  be  taken  up  by  the  gradual 
addition,  when  cool,  of  clean  iron  filings  or  thin  iron  wire,  and  the  excess 
of  acid  finally  removed  by  the  acetate  of  soda.  Others  have  proposed 
the  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid  and  the  addition  of 
this,  from  a  few  drops  upwards,  to  the  ordinary  protosulphatc  of  iron  or 
ammonio*sulphate  of  iron  developer,  without  the  acetic  acid  (Dr.  Towlet's 
method).  Some  use  honey  or  a  little  albumen  added  to  the  pyro-acetic 
and  silver  solution  for  the  same  object, 

S4«.  v«rniiihifir  the  Pi«t«. — When  the  plates  are  dry,  clean  off  the 
edges  with  a  damp  cloth  held  on  the  forefinger  nail,  wipe  well  the  hsLckf 
and  hold  the  plate  before  a  clear  fire  until  moderately  warm  to  the  back 
of  the  hand ;  take  it  by  one  comer  and  pour  on  the  varnish  (Soehn<5e  is 
very  good).  Allow  it  to  flow  freely  over  the  surface,  and  remain  for  half 
a  minute  or  less  on  it,  then  pour  back  the  surplus  into  the  bottle  from 
one  comer,  not  rocking  the  plate ;  let  it  drain  a  little,  then  hold  the 
plate  towards  the  fire  vertically,  the  edges  from  which  the  vamish  was 
poured  being  downwards,  and  wipe  them  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  fissixe^ 
paper,  to  prevent  a  thickened  line  being  formed  and  extending  inwards 
as  the  plate  dries.  If  intended  for  enlarging,  it  is  far  better  not  to 
varnish  the  pbte  in  any  ii-ay ;  but  to  prevent  the  surface  from  being 
injured,  it  may  be  flowed  witli  weak  albumen,  then  dricd^  and  plunged 
'     "  dish  of  alcohol. 
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deaned  by  the  fresh  use  of  washing  soda ;  those  varnished  should  be 
allowed  to  soak  in  a  very  hot  strong  solution  of  this  substance,  or  rubbed 
with  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  nitric  acid;  or  treated  by  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea*s  method.  If  they  are  to  be  used  again  they  must  be  cleaned  with 
great  care. 

PRINTING, 

The  negative*  if  it  be  preferred,  can  be  handed  to  a  professional 
photographic  printer,  who,  however,  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  object,  or  its  chief  characteristics  should  be  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  otherwise  a  print  may  be  returned  bearing  anything  but  a 
^  semblance  to  the  real  appearance  of  the  object,  as  seen  in  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  tendency  generally  being  to  over -print  and  render  a  delicate 
object  heavy  and  out  of  a!l  character.  We  shall  complete  this  chapter 
by  offering  such  instructions  as  may  at  least  enable  the  amateur  to  print 
for  himself 

S49.  Preparing  tlie  Paprr,  ExpoHlns  and  Wiulilns. — Select  albu- 
menised  paper,  the  best  procurable,  either  Rive  or  Saxe,  and  such  as  is 
used  for  the  finest  cartes  de  visite.  Cut  the  sheet  into  six  equal  parts 
or  to  the  size  convenient  for  sensitising,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
negatives,  taking  care  not  to  soil  the  surface  with  the  fingers. 

Take  the  paper  by  the  diagonal  corners,  bend  it  slightly  back  and 
lower  it  gradually,  without  any  stoppage,  albumen  side  downwards,  on 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  60  to  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and 
about  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  four  or  six  ounces  of  liquid  Be  careful 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  confined  beneath  the  paper.  To  ascertain  this, 
lift  the  comer  by  a  pair  of  bone  forceps.  Allow  the  paper  to  remain  from 
one  to  two  minutes  for  the  80  grain  solution,  and  three  minutes  for  the 
60  grain  solution.  The  object  is  to  form  a  chloride  of  silver  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen.  Pin  up  to  drain,  and  append 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  at  the  lowest  corner.  When  surface  dr>%  if 
required  at  once,  the  dr)ing  may  be  hastened  by  placing  the  papere  in 
a  box  lined  with  blotting  paper  and  heated  by  a  warm  clean  brick  or 
corked  jar  of  hot  water.  The  paper  must  be  prepared  in  non-actinic 
light,  and  can  be  preserved  for  future  use  in  a'  preservative-case  sold 
for  the  puri>ose. 

The  negatives  are  wiped  on  the  back,  placed  face  up  in  the  printing 
frames,  figs,  2  to  5,  pL  LXXII,  the  sensitised  paper  pot  face  do^%*n- 
wards  on  them,  then  covered  by  a  pad  of  red  blotting  papier  or  cloth, 
and  the  back  of  the  printing  frame  properly  closed.  These  frames, 
covered  by  a  dark  cloth,  are  carried  to  the  window  ledge  or  table  at  an 
open  window,  and  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  direct  sun's  ra}*s.  After 
the  edge  of  the  paper  is  seen  to  be  well  browned  or  bronzed,  the  back 
of  the  printinf  opened  in  diffused  light,  the  \\ris\l 
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quickly  examined,  the  back  reclosed,  and  the  frame  returned  to  the 
same  position  if  not  already  sufficiently  printed.     Mr.  Deecke  displays 
great  patience  and  skill  in  slowly  printing  in  diffused  light.     He  co\*er5 
and  uncovers  part  after  part  of  the  negative,  to  allow  for  the  varying 
density  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture,  due  to  the  varying  thickness 
or  opacity  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  microscopic  object     Some- 
times the  printing  is  better  if  conducted  in  a  north  light,  or  under 
ordinary  daylight  instead  of  sunlight,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
negative.     The  paper  and  the  prints  are  to  be  kept  in  dark  boxes  or 
drawers ;  but  in  the  intervals,  while  waiting  for  the  printing  to  go  on, 
the  prints  are  to  t>e  taken  from  the  dark,  and  in  diffused  light  trimmed, 
and  then  returned  to  the  box  or  drawer.     Much  of  the  elegance  of  a 
photograph  depends  upon  its  being  correctly  trimmed     The  best  and 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  the  print,  face  up,  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
to  cover  just  that  part  of  the  print  required,  by  a  plate  glass  pattern,  truly 
cut  with  a  diamond,  and  with  edges  perhaps  ground,  and  then  to  run 
a  sharp  knife  at  a  single  stroke  through  the  paper  close  to  each  edge,  in 
turn,  of  the  pattern.     When  the  printing  is  finished  float  the  prints  face 
do\*Tiwards  on  a  large  flat  dish  of  clean  rain  water,  then  on  common 
water  in  another  dish  ;  afterwards  plunge  them  under  water  in  another 
deep  vessel,  allow  them  to  remain  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  occasionally 
stirring  them  about,  and  relay  another  set.     One  of  the  above  waters 
should,  before  putting  the  prints  in,  have  a  small  pinch  of  common 
salt  added,  just  enough  to  turn  the  prints  to  a  bright  red  colour.     (This 
contrasts  with  the  colour  the  prints  assume  in  the  toning-bath,  and 
enables  one  to  better  appreciate  when  the  toning  is  sufficient.)     They  are 
now  ready  for  toning.     Some  plunge  them  into  water  and  change  the 
water  several  times,  but  in  this  case  the  backs  are  wetted  and  the  un- 
changed nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  admitted  into  tire  pores  of  the 
paper,  which  is  not  advisable.     Before  placing  the  prints  in  the  toning 
solution  it  is  as  well  to  let  them  drain  against  the  sides  of  the  dish,  if 
of  small  si^e ;  if  larger,  to  at  least  wipe  over  the  front  and  back  with 
a  glass  rod,  so  as  not  to  pass  them  into  the  toning  bath  in  a  very  wet 
state. 

940.  Tonlnir. — The  toning  solution  is  prepared  as  follows : — 
8  drachms  of  distilled  water ;  7  }^  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  If  the 
solution  is  not  to  be  used  at  once,  i  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be 
added  to  the  above  solution,  which  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
in  the  dark. 

Pour  one  drachm  of  the  gold  solution  into  a  clean  developing  glass 
or  measure,  and  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  or  soft  water.  Into  another 
clean  glass  vessel  put  half  an  ounce  of  soft  water,  and  5  grains  of  bi* 
carbonate  of  soda.  Part  of  the  soda  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the 
ily  stirring  during  the  time.     The  solution  is  to  be  tested 
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with  blue  litmus  paper.  The  addttion  of  soda  solution  is  to  be 
cautiously  continued,  until  the  paper  is  no  longer  reddened,  A  drop 
or  two  more  of  the  soda  is  then  to  be  added»  and  the  neutralised  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  poured  into  a  clean  small  flat  dish,  and  mixed 
with  about  8  ounces  of  soft  water.  Set  this  near  to  the  window 
screened  by  the  yellow  curtain  or  glass.  Remove  the  washed  and 
drained  prints  from  the  dish,  and  pass  them  into  the  toning  solution, 
a  few  at  a  time*  Here  they  are  to  be  kept  in  motion  :  as  they  appear 
to  darken,  just  lift  the  curtain  aside  and  note  the  tint  they  have  assumed 
by  daylight,  but  they  must  not  remain  exposed  to  the  light  any  time,  or 
the  white  parts  will  be  injured.  The  other  dishes  should  likewse  be 
attended  to  and  covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper  to  keep  the  light 
from  them.  In  the  toning  bath  the  prints  gradually  lose  their  red 
colour,  becoming  of  a  warm  brown,  then  of  a  wann  black,  and,  lastly, 
of  a  cold  gray  black  colour.  If  the  prints  are  removed  when  warm 
blacky  the  photographs  when  finished  will  be  of  about  the  tone  of 
pictures  in  the  portrait  galleries.  If  taken  out  sooner  they  will  be  more 
red ;  if  later,  more  black.  As  fast  as  toned,  the  prints  are  passed  into  a 
dish  of  clean  water.  The  toning  should  all  be  done,  and  the  dishes 
and  glass  rods  used  in  handling  the  prints  put  away  before  the  fingers 
even  touch  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Even  the  dish  containing  the 
prints  should  be  put  on  one  side  until  the  fixing  solution  is  ready.  The 
toning  solution  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  the  portion  above  the 
precipitate  which  falls,  decanted  each  time  it  is  used  into  the  toning 
dish,  a  little  of  the  soda  and  gold  solutions  being  added  at  each  toning. 
The  quantity  of  the  toning  solution  prepared  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  number  of  prints,  about  i  grain  of  gold  to  one  full  sheet  of 
paper, 

sso*  Aaotber  Toning  Solntlon.^ — One  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  or 
I  drachm  of  the  solution,  is  to  be  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  9  or  10  ounces  of  soft  water,  then  half  a  drachm  of  the  crystallised 
acetate  is  to  be  added.  This  is  to  be  used  the  day  after  making ;  it 
keeps  weWf  and  can  be  strengthened  by  adding  freshly  made  solution 
prepared  somewhat  stronger.  Occasionally  the  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution  of  gold-bath  will  not  act ;  but  if  the  dish  be  set  over  a  jug  or 
basin  of  hot  water,  the  toning  action  will  commence,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  chloride  of  gold  may  be  added.  Good  toned  prints  have  also  been 
produced  by  using  the  weakened  neutral  solution  of  gold  and  soda, 
for  the  next  lot  of  prints,  adding  some  fresh  solution  of  gold  Other 
toning  solutions  are  made  v^nth  biborate,  or  phosphate  of  soda ;  also  with 
acetate  and  chloride  of  lime. 

The  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  has  now  to  be  removed  from  the  paper. 

asi.  Fixing. — ^The  fixincf  solution  is  made  by  putting  into  a  gutta- 
percha dish,  kep^  ^nly,  according  to  the  size  and  number 
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of  the  prints, — 2  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  8  or  to  ounces  of 
soft  water. 

As  a  precairtion,  in  case  the  hyposulphite  should  be  acid,  a  small 
lump  of  chalk  or  whiting  is  to  be  added.  Remove  the  prints  from  the 
water,  drain  well,  if  convenient,  against  the  sides  of  the  dish,  then  pass 
them  singly  into  the  fixing  solution,  keeping  them  there,  in  the  case  of 
a  thin  paper,  for  ro  minutes,  and  a  thick  paper  for  15  minutes.  They 
must  be  kept  in  motion*  These  different  processes  should  be  con- 
ducted more  or  less  continuously  so  as  not  to  lose  time. 

When  the  prints  are  removed  from  the  hyposulphite,  drain  well,  then 
pass  them  into  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  which  should  be  changed  often 
during  the  first  hour,  draining  completely  each  time.  They  may  then 
be  left  for  6  hours  or  longer,  the  water  being  changed  ever}'  half  hour, 
or  kept  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  They  are  to  be  finished  by 
soaking  them  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water.  After  this  they  are  laid 
face  upwards  on  bibulous  paper  to  dry*  The  hyposulphite  solution 
should  be  used  when  freshly  made* 

ass.  nr  xonntinff  tiw  PHntiw — ^The  most  accurate  prints  are  those 
which  are  not  mounted ;  because,  in  the  mounting,  the  print  becomes 
wider  or  longer,  according  as  the  print  is  cut  across  or  with  tlie  length 
of  the  original  sheet  The  comers  simply  might  be  fastened  to  a  stiff 
mount  by  flour  or  starch  paste.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  the  prints 
are  to  be  mounted,  dip  them  one  by  one  into  water,  and  pile  ihcm  one 
on  the  other,  face  down,  on  a  plate  of  glass.  Thoroughly  squeeze  the 
water  from  the  pile.  Press  a  blotter  for  an  instant  to  every  part  of  the 
back  of  the  top  print,  and  then  apply  evenly  to  the  back  by  means  of  a 
brush,  somewhat  thick,  almost  stiff  starch  paste.  Lift  one  comer  of 
the  print  with  a  penknife,  and  then  the  whole  print  by  the  fingers,  turn 
it  over  into  its  proi>er  position  on  the  card  or  paper  mount,  and 
thoroughly  press  h  home  with  a  clean  blotter.  Thus  treat  each  |>rint  of 
the  pile  in  turn.  To  "finbh**  the  mounted  picture,  photographers 
lightly  sponge  the  front  whh  a  solution  of  French  soap  in  alcohol,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  pass  the  picture  between  hot  polished  steel  rollers. 

ass.  rtiotofn^i^lifi  of  Uleroiieoiyle  Otijeriii  for  the  Muffle  t«Aiic#m, 
— Although  no  means  are  yet  known  by  which  a  minute  object, 
magnified  by  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  can  be  thrown  upon 
a  screen  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  at  once,  almost  the 
same  result  has  been  obtained  by  magntf}ing  a  photograph  of  the 
object  in  an  oxy-hydrogcn  magic  lantern.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  negatives  best  suited  for  enlargement,  and  the 
mode  of  enlarging  to  a  moderate  size.  The  negative  should  be  clear 
without  stains,  and  if  containiiig  only  a  single  object — or  objects 
separ  '{?  field  should  be  only  sufficiently  dense  not  to  allow  any 
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reversed  copy  or  positive  on  glass.  To  eflfect  this  there  are  several 
ways.  If  to  be  of  the  same  size,  a  sensitised,  albumenised,  or  tannin 
prepared  plate,  dry,  has  the  negative  laid  carefully  face  down  on  the 
prepared  surface,  and  fixed  as  in  a  printing  frame,  or  held  very  tightly, 
then  exposed  to  ordinary  day-light  for  a  few  seconds,  or  else  for  a 
longer  period  opposite  a  fish-tail  gas-light.  When  impressed  the  nega- 
tive is  removed,  and  the  image  developed  in  the  manner  employed  for 
the  kind  of  film  used,  A  very  fine  deposit  is  requisite,  therefore  the 
development  should  be  gradual ;  great  diversity  of  tone  is  procured  by 
using  various  articles  in  the  developer,  or  following  its  re-application,  as 
honey,  raspberry  syrup,  &c.,  or  the  image  when  cleared  by  cyanide  of 
potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  well  washed^  may  be  toned  by 
a  gold-toning  solution. 

If  to  be  taken  on  a  wet  plate,  a  proper  copying  camera  or  two  draw 
cameras  are  commonly  used :  the  negative,  face  towards  the  interior 
of  the  camera,  is  placed  in  the  ordinary  camera  slide,  and  this  inserted 
in  its  place  and  opened,  A  portrait  combination  is  fitted  to  the  opposite 
end  of  this  camera  if  the  negative  is  to  be  in  any  way  enlarged, — if  not 
to  another  camera,  and  the  front  lens  made  to  face  the  negative ;  the 
two  cameras  are  then  fixed  face  to  face,  and  the  light  round  the  aperture 
of  the  lenses  and  the  junction  with  the  additional  camera  made  abso- 
lutely light-tight :  tlie  cameras  thus  fixed  to  any  board  are  placed  so 
that  the  negative  faces  a  north  light ;  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
of  the  combination,  and  the  draw-part  of  either  or  both  cameras,  a 
sharp  image  of  the  negative  is  to  be  formed  on  the  grayed  glass  of  the 
second  camera,  and  then  received  as  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  the 
prepared  plate  :  a  short  exposure  only  is  needed.  It  is  as  well  to  limit 
the  field  by  placing  a  piece  of  thick  black  paper  with  the  necessary  sized 
and  shaped  aperture  in  it,  on  the  back  of  the  negative  before  placing  it  in 
the  slide.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  negative  in  its  position 
in  case  of  accident.  Or  a  copy  can  be  made  by  placing  the  negative  in 
a  vertical  frame  supported  on  a  table  near  an  open  window,  and  a  large 
white  card  or  mirror  placed  a  little  distance  off,  at  an  angle  behind  it, 
so  as  to  illuminate  the  surface  equally  by  transmitted  light,  and  the 
ordinary  camera  used  as  in  copying  engravings  or  pictures, — care  being 
taken  that  the  reflected  light  fi-om  the  screen  is  not  thrown  into  the 
lens  as  well  as  transmitted  through  the  negative.  A  proper  copying 
camera  is  the  best.  In  enlarging,  some  employ  a  special  reflector,  when 
the  position  of  the  negative  must  be  arranged  with  care.  The  positive 
thus  obtained  can  in  its  turn  be  made  to  furnish  a  second  negative  of 
a  similar,  larger,  or  smaller  size. 

As  these  photographs  abound  in  delicate  detail,  an  oxy-hydrogen 
or  electric  lantern  with  achromatic  lenses  is  necessary  for  their  proper 
display.    T  •angements  for  producing  the  ligjtit  ax^ 
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shown  in  pL  LXXIIL  The  lantern  should  be  made  of  old  seasoned 
mahogany,  so  that  warping  may  not  be  produced  by  the  very  intense 
heat  of  the  lime  light  Behind  the  spring  stage,  which  carries  the 
photographic  slide,  M.  T,  T.  Taylor  has  placed  a  combinalioo  of 
lenses,  3)4  inches  in  diameter,  called  "the  condenser."  (6<r  paper  in 
Reports  of  the  British  Association.)  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  light  emitted  by  a  cylinder  of  Lime 
rendered  incandescent  by  an  ignited  jet  of  oxy-hydrogen  gas,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  photograph,  through  which  it  passes,  and  then  con- 
vei^ges  upon  an  achromatic  combination  placed  at  a  proper  focal  distance 
in  front  The  rays  on  passing  onwards  diverge,  and  the  enlarged 
shadow  of  the  photograph  is  projected  upon  an  opaque  or  transparent 
screen.  By  this  means  all  the  details  of  an  object  less  than  a  pin's 
point  in  size  may  be  shown  with  perfect  definition,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  from  any  house  gas-supply 
by  simply  connecting  the  tap  of  a  gas  bracket  by  a  piece  of  flexible 
tubing  mih  the  hydrogen  tube  of  the  jet.  The  oxygen  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese  in  a 
proper  retort,  and  collecting  the  gas  in  a  wedge-shaped  gas-bag,  after 
passing  it  through  a  washing  bottle  to  purify  it.  Condensed  oxygen 
may  now  be  purchased  ready  for  use  in  strong  iron  bottles*  The  stop- 
pock  of  the  gas-bag  is  connected  with  the  oxygen  tube  of  the  jet  by 
flexible  tubing.  The  jet  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
accident  to  occur  in  the  shape  of  an  explosion,  the  gases  only  being 
combined  at  the  extremity  of  the  jet  Wien  house  gas  is  not  attainable 
the  jet  of  oxygen  may  be  forced  through  a  spirit  flame  on  to  the  lime 
ball,  or  if  a  small  disc  of  seven  feet  in  diameter  is  considered  sufficient, 
such  photographs  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  paraffine  or  other  hydro- 
carbon lamp,  if  the  triple  condenser  and  single  achromatic  lens  be  em- 
ployed. The  most  intense  light  is  obtained  by  replacing  the  house*gas 
(carburetted  hydrogen)  >^^th  pure  hydrogen,  and  burning  both  gases 
under  an  increased  pressure,  and  mixed  in  a  suitable  jet,  just  before 
being  forced  upon  the  lime  bait 

Sft4.  Iron  Qa»  Rotties. — The  India-rubber  gas-bags  are  now  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  iron  bottles  charged  by  means  of  condensing  pumps 
with  the  gas  to  the  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  One  bottle  is  equivalent 
in  contents  to  six  of  the  gas-bags  formerly  employed  These  iron  reser- 
voirs are  cheaper  and  last  longer  than  the  gas-bags,  and  in  them  the 
gases  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are  always  ready  for 
use ;  the  cumbrous  pressure  boards  and  weights  are  disfMrnsed  with,  and 
they  are  free  from  danger  if  purchased  from  a  maker  that  can  be  relied  on. 
(See  Mr.  Highley's  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  4th, 
1863.)  Mr.  How,  of  St  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  provides  the  requisite 
instniments  and  apparatus.  A  list  of  hooks  on  photography  of  value  ta 
operator  will  be  found  at  tlie  end  of  the  present  volume. 
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SS4.*  On  the  Use  of  Gelsttno-Bromlde  Drj  piat«s  for  Photo- 
Hieroffrmpiiy. — It  is  probable  that  the  dry  plates  will  be  found  very 
advantageous  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  They  are 
far  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  moist  plates  and,  consequently, 
much  greater  care  is  required  in  manipulation,  and  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  dark  chamber,  for  an  amount  of  light  which  would 
not  affect  the  ordinary  plan  would  cause  fogging  in  the  plate  or  entirely 
interfere  with  the  dry  process.  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of 
38,  Great  Queen  Street,  have  recently  prepared  plates  which  are  ten 
times  as  sensitive  as  ordinary  wet  plates.  Professor  H.  Vogel  speaks  of 
the  "  astonishing  results  "  obtained  by  this  process.  Dr.  Clifford  Mercer 
has  seen  an  image  produced,  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  gas  light,  in 
two  seconds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  well  suited  for 
photc  micrography.  The  observer  who  adopts  this  plan  must,  however, 
be  extremely  careful  in  following  out  all  the  details.  Full  description  of 
the  method  of  proceeding,  together  with  the  prepared  plates  and  all  the 
chemicals  required,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  \yratten  and  Wain- 
wright, Photographic  Chemists,  38,  Great  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
London. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  FACTS  BY  MICROSCOPICAL  TNVESTIGATION— 
OF  THE  HIGHEST  MAGNIFYING  POWERS  VET  MADE,  AND  OF  THE 
BEST  METHODS  OF  USING  THEM — NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
SPECIMENS  FOR  EXAMINATION  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  POWERS — NEW 
VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  STRUCTURE,  GROWTH,  AND  NUTRITION 
OF  TISSUES — OF  LIFE— OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  ACTION  OF  A 
NERVOUS  APPARATUS — BIOPLASM   CONCERNED   IN  MENTAL  ACTION. 

In  this  part  of  my  book,  I  propose  to  consider  how  objects  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  exanaioed  with  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers  yet 
made,  and  how  the  most  minute  structural  pecuJiarities  may  be  demon- 
strated. I  shall  venture  to  describe  in  detail  the  special  methods  which 
I  have  employed  io  my  investigations  ypon  the  minute  structure  of 
various  textures  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  changes  wbich  take  place 
in  the  course  of  development  and  growth  of  living  beings.  By  the 
method  of  investigation  referred  to,  not  only  may  sections  of  any  tissue 
be  prepared  sufficiently  thin  to  be  subjected  to  examination  by  powers 
magnifying  upwards  of  5,000  diameters,  but  the  vessels  of  the  tissues 
may  be  injected  and  afterwards  displayed  in  the  same  preparations* 

This  part  of  my  subject,  the  details  of  which  have  been  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  more  advanced  student,  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  beginners,  at  any  rate,  before  they  have  honestly  gone 
through  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  and  have  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  various  oj>erations  there  indicated.  When  elementary 
principles  and  practical  details  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the 
observer  may  begin  to  practise  the  process  of  staining  tissues,  p,  122, 
and  may  endeavour  to  make  exceedingly  thin  sections  o{  tissues  of 
varying  degrees  of  softness,  toughness  and  resistance,  p*  92.  In  this 
way  he  will  gradually  be  led  on  to  undertake  original  investigations, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  he  may  make,  no  doubt, 
important  improvements  in  the  methods  of  preparation  now  in  use  will 
be  devised  by  hira.  The  student  who  desires  to  ascertain  the  truth 
concerning  many  scientific  questions  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  dis- 
paraging  remarks  on  the  part  of  authorities,  however  popular,  concerning 
this  or  any  other  special  methn  ^n,  for  new  processes  are 

almost  invariably  condei  ,  branch  of  microsco- 
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pical  Investigation  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantige  of  being 
appreciated  only  by  a  very  limited  number  of  persons^  Kor  must  the 
student  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  observer,  trouble  himself  about 
the  imaginings  of  popular  celebrities  who  proclaim  all  living  things  to 
be  matter  only,  declare  that  vital  actions  are  mechanical,  and  expatiate 
upon  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  microscopical  investigation  to 
audiences  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  who  do  their  utmost  to  excite 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  an  instrument  by  which  anyone  may  con- 
clusively prove,  contrary  to  their  dictum,  that  living  beings  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  any  machine  that  is  known  and  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  physical  and  vital  phenomena*  Unfortu- 
nately  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  at  this  time  Insists  that 
mechanical  views  concerning  all  life  shall  be  taught  far  and  wide, 
and  therefore  sustains  and  encourages  and  rewards  with  applause  and 
notoriety  those  who  obey  its  mandates, 

3ft S».  In  Bcfencc  of  tlie  tJ»e  of  rery  lilsli  Ma^iilfirlnK  Power*. — 
Before  describing  the  highest  magnifying  powers  and  the  method  of 
using  them,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary*^  for  me  to  allude  to  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  their  use  and  to  endeavour  to  answer  some 
of  the  most  important  Some  persons  still  persist  in  asserting  that  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  powers  magnifying  more  than  300 
diameters.  Now,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  answer  the  many 
frivolous  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  this  and  other  methods 
of  observation,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  that  every 
observer  has  a  perfect  right  to  work  as  he  likes,  while  to  praise  any 
processes  of  investigation  supposed  to  be  advantageous  and  to  condemn 
those  considered  objectionable  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  all.  Some 
authorities  disparage  means  of  research  which  they  themselves  cannot 
or  will  not  employ.  Although  for  example  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  simplest  and  only  efficient  manner  of  introducing  fluid  into  all  parts 
of  a  tissue  is  to  inject  it  by  the  vessels,  some  who  do  not  inject  refuse 
to  admit  that  this  is  so.  Moreover  there  are  individuals  who  will  main- 
lain  that  those  appearances  can  alone  be  trusted,  and  accepted  as  natural 
appearances,  which  result  from  observations  upon  tissues  immersed  in 
titer.  Now  although  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  gained  by  subjecting  speci- 
ens  immersed  in  water  to  the  highest  powers,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
those  authorities  who  maintain  that  ever)  thing  ought  to  be  examined  in 
water,  and  assert  that  little  is  gained  by  the  use  of  high  powers,  which 
ihey  pronounce  to  be  useless,  are  in  error  as  rcgaids  the  correctness  of 
their  contention  as  well  as  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based«  To 
the  use  of  water  Uiere  are  grave  objections.  Water  alters  many  tissues 
extremely,  and  completely  destroys  some  of  the  most  delicate  textures. 
Its  limpid  character  renders  it  impossible  to  fray  out  many  dcfiratc 
tissues  immersed  in  it|  while  an  amount  of  prcsstire  suf&cient  to  make 
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tissues  thm  enough  for  obsen-ation  with  high  powers  causes  their  com- 
plete destruction.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  not  a  few  observers  still  use 
water  and  solutions  of  which  water  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  refuse 
to  adopt  or  admit  any  principles  opposed  to  this  plan*  No  wonder 
they  condemn  the  use  of  high  powers.  Not  content  with  working  on 
in  their  own  way,  many  do  all  they  can  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
observations  made  upon  any  principles  with  which  they  are  not 
acquainted.  If  anyone  makes  out  new  points  of  structure  by  any  new 
method,  all  that  an  authority  who  differs  from  him  has  to  do,  if  he 
desires  to  upset  his  views,  is  to  state  that  the  structure  described  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  specimens  prepared  in  the  "  natural  way,"  and  that  there* 
fore  the  appearances  are  altogether  fallacious  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  quite  erroneous.  If  an  authority  simply  denies  the  existence 
of  what  he  has  himself  been  unable  to  see,  he  is  but  too  often  implicitly 
believed,  although  he  may  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  try  the  only 
method  of  investigation  by  which  the  appearances  in  question  could  be 
seen.  In  these  days  if  only  a  man  gains  reputation  in  one  branch  of 
science,  the  public  allows  him  to  usurp  authority  in  others.  He  may 
have  studied  physics  and  chemistry  for  many  years,  and  so  become  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  his  dicta  con- 
cerning contagious  diseases  of  man  and  animals  be  accepted  as  final 
Again,  some  authorities  who  have  not  seen  points  of  structure  described 
by  others  without  denying  the  truth  of  their  observations,  content 
themselves  with  intimating  that  the  new  notions  are  not  likely  to  be 
true,  because  the  arrangement  does  not  exist  in  a  particular  animal 
which  they  happen  to  have  elaborately  studied.  But  as  regards  pro- 
gress, authority  is  of  little  consequence,  especially  in  that  department 
of  science  in  which  microscopical  observation  is  included*  Real 
workers  observe  and  try  to  discover  facts  and  leave  authority  to  dictate 
and  dogmatise  to  those  who  like  to  submit.  The  assertions  often  made 
are  so  astounding  that  nobody  cares  to  contradict  them*  An  article, 
not  long  ago,  appeared  in  a  well-known  journal,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
as  a  valid  argument  against  the  employment  of  high  powers,  that 
all  the  important  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  anatomy  had  been 
made  with  the  aid  of  t^owcrs  which  did  not  magnify  more  than  the 
quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass  (200  diameters)*  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  paper  as  well  as  those  who 
agree  with  him,  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  microscopic  work  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  If  such  journals  as  **  Schultze's  Archiv,"  or  **  KoUiker's 
Zeitschrift,"  or  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society," 
or  the  "  Microscopical  Journal,"  be  referred  to»  multitudes  of  observa- 
tions will  be  found  which  prove  the  great  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  high-power  objectives,  and  in  many  branches  of  research. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  '  ♦  *hat  the  introducUo\\  <^<  tv^ni 
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and  more  refined  methods  of  investigation  should  meet  with  considenble 
opposition,  for  in  all  departments  of  progressive  knowledge  are  to  be 
found  persons  who  seem  to  consider  it  their  special  duty  to  discover  as 
soon  as  f>ossible  any  symptoms  of  too  rapid  advance,  and  oppose  inno^ 
vations  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  too  that  some' 
times  the  innovators  and  rebels  of  one  period  become  the  obstmctivc* 
of  a  later  time.  Some  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  progress  seem  to 
mean  progress  in  one  particular  direction  and  progress  of  one  particidar  j 
kind  only.  Other  zealous  innovators  soon  reach  a  period  in  their  career 
when  they  tire  of  the  constant  change,  and  make  the  discovery  that 
what  some  consider  to  be  advance  is  really  going  back.  Many  more,  j 
regardless  of  the  struggling  crowds  behind  them,  long  to  rest  for  a  time 
in  a  position  which  they  have  at  last  gained  after  years  of  labour,  though 
by  resting  they  constitute  themselves  the  opponents  of  scientific  progress 
and  the  enemies  of  true  sciencei  for  science  can  never  rest  without  great 
danger  of  retrograding  and  losing  much  of  what  has  been  already  gained,  i 

Some  there  are,  who  considering  themselves  very  lar  advanced,  teach 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  leading  them  on,  when  in  fact  they  arc 
trying  to  carry  them  back  to  a  phase  of  thought  which  2,000  years  ago 
was  behind  the  time.  Some  of  these  self-coniident  teachers  wantonly 
condemn  the  use  of  the  microscope,  because  the  facts  discovered  by  this 
instrument  preclude  the  acceptance  of  a  most  cxtra\agant  and  degrading 
form  of  materialism,  which  they  profess.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated 
exposure  of  many  siLly  dogmas,  the  fanciful  delusions  of  mechanical 
minds  are  still  by  some  held  to  be  superior  to  the  facts  of  observatioii 
and  experiment;  and  promises  and  potencies  discovered  in  atoms 
abiding  in  some  region  beyond  the  range  of  physical  investigation  are 
accepted  and  advertised  as  a  new  revelation  for  the  consolation  of  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  material  atom  and  its  machinery. 

In  certain  branches  of  microscopical  enquiry  very  high  magnifying 
powers  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  example,  in  such  investigations  as 
those  which  have  lately  been  carried  on  by  M.  Pouchet  and  M  Pasteur, 
many  of  the  more  minute  organisms  can  only  be  seen  by  a  power  magni-  ' 
fying  upwards  of  1,000  diameters.  Bacteria,  magnified  1,800  and  3,000 
diameters  respectively,  are  represented  in  pi  LXXXII,  p,  390,  figs.  17  to 
22.  If  still  higher  powers  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sped* 
men,  organisms  still  more  minute  than  any  represented  in  these  figures 
would  probably  liavc  been  demonstrated.*  The  most  minute  of  such 
living  organisms  discoverable  by  a  power  of  10,000  linear,  has  been  j 

*  My  friend  Dr.  Child  who  Has  paitl  much  ftttcalioa  fo  the  ^uliject  refcrmi  tii» 
makes  tlw  folloviQi^  remarks  ; — *•  The  a1j«o)ule  necenity  of  using  high  mAgiufyifi^  j 

puwer  in  aUcir  pling  the  sntution  of  tome  of  the  probtettis  which  now  pre^tit  t^ciii* 
nrlves  to  the  physioloj^i&t  Is  weU  shown  tn  some  of  the  recent  Itivc^^ligntiotis  into  the] 
development  of  muiutc  fuogu     M.  Piutear  hai  been  in  the  habit  uf  uMug  an  otijccf*] 
-  -^  ^50  dioaietaBi  im  bia  paper  ia  ihc  *  Aanaki  dc  Chimlc,*  vol.  LXIW** 
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Iivingl*4o.  In  i860.  I  received  from  these  makers  the  first  tweiensions 
and  densil^  ^^^^  ^^J^^  magnified  1,800  diaraeters.  I  have/er  could 
be  efficientljNi^L^^  **^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^^  speak  of  it  as  a  mos^re  should 
only  be  able  to^^^^  defines  exceedingly  well,  and  admih  size,  and 
giving  rise  to  new  partSI|^^*iat  it  will  allow  of  the  tube  ne  detaclu;d^ 
and  so  on.  We  should  seSlteitiyyj^ength  when  thaf  particles,  or 
the  coalescence  of  already  existing  pamclr^^iina  7^ate  matter,  to 
form  a  mass  of  living  matter.  We  should  see»  I  beiit^Ve,  nothing  but 
the  increase  in  size  and  division  01  livmg  particles  already  in  existence, 
although  we  might  be  able  to  demonstrate  germs  of  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness not  yet  thought  of.  But  there  is  another  mattf  r  of  importance  in 
the  CO iisi deration  of  this  subject,  which  has  alm^^st  entirely  escaped 
notice.  Besides  extreme  minuteness  in  size,  extreme  tenuity  or  trans- 
parency interferes  with  the  detection  of  an  object.  Now,  the  greatest 
difference  is  observed  in  object-glasses  with  regard  to  their  power  of 
rendering  evident  matter  of  extreme  transparency  differing  but  very 
slightly  from  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  best  object- 
glasses  will  define  clearly  and  accurately,  bodies,  which,  from  their 
transpareocy,  are  quite  invisible  under  objectives  only  slightly  inferior 
to  the  first  The  use  of  imperfect  glasses  often  leads  to  misconcep- 
tions. For  instance  some  of  the  statements  recently  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  by  the 
aggr^ation  of  particles,  has  no  doubt  resulted  from  careless  examina- 
tion and  imperfect  definition  ;  the  real  genns  havnng  existed  for  a  long 
time  amongst  the  granular  material  out  of  which  it  is  supposed  they 
were  formed,  but  of  such  tenuity  that  they  could  not  be  recognised  by 
the  object-glasses  employed,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  very  distinct 
particles  closely  aggregated. 

How  entirely  inadequate  is  an  ordinary  power  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  absence  of  minute  organisms  from  a  sample  of  fluid,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Bacteria  figured  in  my  paper  in 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol  XIV,  p.  171,  measure  only 
about  the  i-85,oooth  of  an  inch.  An  object  of  this  size  when  examined 
with  a  power  of  550  would  appear  to  the  eye  little  more  than  i-25oth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  such  objects 
might  be  easily  overlooked.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  I  may  cite 
the  experience  of  Professor  Hallier,  of  Jena,  who,  though  he  confirms  in 
the  main  the  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Pasteur,  yet  in  his  recent  w^ork, 
**Galirungs-Erscheinungen  "  {p.  50-51),  insists  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  using  high  powers  in  investigations  of  this  nature.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  powers  of  1,000  and  1,500  diameters,  and  speaks  of 
ha\^g  met  w*ith  organised  bodies  so  minute  as  to  appear  as  **mere 
points  even  when  so  exaxnixied  (p»  70)/*  This  it  will  be  observed  is 
quite  confirmatr  itions  as  stated  in  the  texu 
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ned  methods  of  investtgation  should  meet  with  consid^j^^j^^j^ 
T  in  all  departments  of  progressive  knowledge  aL  pQ^^f^ 
"  who  seem  to  consider  it  their  special  duty  t^.^^  j^  thcre- 
any  sy^raptoms  of  too  rapid  advance,  jlfp^rtant  but  most 
utmost  vigour.  It  is  to  be  ie^^_i|  ^y  their  use  the 
attention  wer^^*;^  and  ^^^^^^  o^  Qgifigg^oints  which  would  otherwise 
pass  unobsen'lbM|pirtiPi)emll  and  sufficient  reason  for  employing 
them  to  carry  oTt  advanced  work.  In  studying  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  lower  foi  ms  of  life,  and  especially  the  wonderful  minute  diato 
maceae,  the  use  cf  >'ery  high  powers  is  too  obvious  to  require  special 
notice  here.  Everyone  who  engages  in  original  investigations  con- 
cerning the  minute  structure  of  living  beings,  must  acquire  skill  in  the 
use  of  far  higher  magnifying  powers  than  those  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  observer  must  always  Ifegin  by  using  low 
wers,  and  as  he  improves  in  the  motie  of  making  spedmens  and  sul^ 
^mitting  them  to  examination,  he  may  advance  to  the  use  of  the  higher 
and  the  highest  powers. 

An  entirely  new  field  has  been  discovered  for  exploration,  and  a  vast 
number  of  new  anatomical  facts  will  be  elucidated  during  the  next  few 
years,  by  the  aid  of  new  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  use  of  high 
powers.     Original  research  in  this  department  of  natural  knowledge  is 
intensely  interesting.    Many  of  the  points  most  open  for  enquir)*  involve 
questions  of  fundamental  importance,  which,  when  determined^  will  ncces^j 
sitate  great  changes  in  physiologyi      Minute  anatomy  has  hitherto  beenT 
far  too  little  studied,  and  on  the  part  of  many  influential  persons  who  take! 
a  vcr}»  narrow  view  of  physiological  enquiry,  its  prosecution  is  discouraged*] 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mere  I 
structure  before  we  begin  to  discuss  action  ?     Is  it  not  often  the  case] 
both  in  physiolog}*  and  in  medicine  that  the  mere  speculations  of  popular  I 
visionaries  arc  received^  and  widely  taught,  which  are  in  fact  completely' 
controverted  by  anatomical  facts  already  demonstrated  ? 

SSO.  Of  tlie  Twcnty-el^ith  Anil  nf  tke  niKhcut   Mairnlfilitir  Powen  i 
fet  niJMlc. — I  include  under  the  Ickst  term  all  objectives  which  amplify 
more  than  400  diameters.     In   1S59,  I  ^^as  engaged  in  studying  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  voluntary  muscle,  and  succeeded  in  pre*  I 
paring,  by  the  process  given  in  p.  357,  some  exceedingly  thin  sections,  in] 
which  most  delicate  nerve  fibres  could  be  distingui!*hed,  as  very  jxilc  and  J 
tr;insparent  threads.     The  appearance  was  such  ns  to  lead  me  to  the] 
inlcrcnce  thai  in  many  cases  apparently  single  fibres,  though  not  more 
than  the  i- 100,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  really  consisted  of  several  I 
exceedingly  fine  fibres.     I  desired,  therefore,  to  examine  the  spec  i mens  ' 
with  a  more  powerful  objective,  and  I   begged   Messrs.   Powell   and! 
Le4iland  to  endeavour  to  make  for  me  a  glass  with  a  magnifying  power] 
^^^that  of  the  suEtecntl^  which  they  succeeded  in  making  m 
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year  t84a  In  1860, 1  received  from  these  makers  the  first  twenty-sixth 
ever  made.  This  lens  magnified  1,800  diameters.  I  have  now  had 
great  experience  of  its  use,  and  can  speak  of  it  as  a  most  excellent 
working  {^ass.  That  it  defines  exceedingly  well,  and  admits  plenty  of 
light,  is  obvious  finom  the  fact  that  it  will  allow  of  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope being  increased  considerably  in  length  when  the  amplification 
of  the  object  reaches  nearly  4,000  diameters.  By  a  working  glass^  I 
meafi  one  which  can  be  employed  without  great  trouble  or  difficulty, 
and  which  does  not  require  any  elaborate  arrangements  with  regard  to 
illumination,  adjustment,  &c.  In  fiu:t,  my  twenty-sixth  works  fiurly 
even  without  a  condenser  of  any  kind,  the  direct  light  finom  the  sky,  or 
the  common  concave  mirror,  being  used.    There  is  plenty  of  room  for 

r   although,  of  course,  specially  thin  glass  or  mica  must  be 
^  #^lens  can  be  quickly  brought  down  upon  the  cover 
g       ^  p^^  ^-     I  ^vc  made  and  published  many  drawings 
'^  §  ^  ^  §iinials  magnified  with  this  glass,  and  it  need 
■§  i  M  ^  ^be  brought  to  bear  upon  textures  of  this 
"S  J^^  ^  :^  J5  '^. ain  sections  of  which  are  obtained  only 
^  §  0i^§  -^  readily  applicable  to  other  departments 
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"'  S^Jf  ^»g^  magnifying  power  have  been  more 

•^  ^.Siakers. 

to*  'j^^  j^  ,h  magnifying  power  (a  twentieth)  with  a  single 

.§  ti  'S  ^  '^  d^  ome  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck.    The 

^      v  o   cf    ^  5y  ^  Bbout  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  twenty-fifth, 

i^      §  i^  '^  '^  ^  ^^^  that  the  definition  of  the  glass  I  examined  was  not 

?     A  -"^  jf  j?  -^  amount  of  light  admitted  was,  however,  ample.     Hart- 

kL'S  X  ^  •■power  immersion  objectives  are  among  the  best  on  the 

P  .*•  xt  must  be  freely  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  accurately 
estimate  the  merits  of  one  glass  as  compared  with  another,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  observer  who  has  used  one  objective  very 
much,  especially  if  he  has  made  new  observations  by  its  aid,  is  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  in  its  favour.  Unless  I  worked  with  an  objective  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
its  qualities.  The  difference  between  the  working  powers  of  the  glasses 
of  the  best  makers  is,  at  most,  very  slight,  and  not  to  be  demonstrated 
without  the  most  exact  and  careful  examination.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  certain  that  the  slightest  advantage  in  defining  power  must  not  be 
underrated,  for  if  the  observer  is  enabled  to  see  some  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, but  nevertheless  most  important,  points  not  observed  before,  he  is 
amply  repaid  for  the  money  he  has  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the 
object-glass.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  very  slightest  advantage  as 
i^^ards  seeing  minute  points  in  structure  may  necessitate  a  com^V^Xi^ 
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VMPKrbvrs  ^Ti»f  fiiliTMiai^  afinmiags  — 

t  T'jt  vi0tnjast  is  maa.  •mm?^  wet^  ifimmsBlsd.  ^le  wamt  1b^^ 
^virSexftd  ict..  ttsasr  sDiiii7>^fL  Tbs  osnmasE  s.  I  "^^^^^  sKgjbdf 
\^^»K!r.  iiir  'i«t  oifernrr  rcserPEf  -raet  enmumflc  agrams  of 

ift/^sadj  vyjL  rba  jvaise.  ^Kvoer  ic  ne  enoimnciac  of  tlTiirliiM^  dK 
yArjst  K^jt.  8bf  biks  jgfejae  senessL  :3e?r  csa  i«  jo  uaeskm  ilnaC 

I  aaxK^voEkot^  tiutt  K^inn.  Pov^  szkd  LeEJSsd  bad  sjoc«<fed  in  1 

hi^Jj  thaa  the  tvestr-g^lL  Ths  vcodesfzl  piss  w  completed 
^^^uZ/ej-  1 5tti,  i>S^4,  Ii  V2S  foond  to  defae  qrae  as  w«31  jes  die  twerty- 
filth,  aivj  SK>  di&ruhj  «as  expoiexkccd  in  obcamzx^  P^csot  of  %ht  lor 
tht  Uhmiiratkm  <A  tbc  objects  ("  Pnxeecisgs  of  the  Roral  Society/ 
jvtmry  lydi,  1^5;,  Some  dia» iiigs  br  this  dbfcaivc  are  gnnen  in 
my  loipon  w  the  Cattie  Plague,  as  wrD  as  in  pll  XLVI,  U,  and  in 
vr/eral  ^/ther  plates  in  this  work.  There  is  less  difficuhr  in  biinging 
thi»  glaM  U)  a  focus  than  would  be  supposed,  although  of  cooise  ddicate 
mintiMUtum  znd  some  degree  of  patience  and  care  are  required  on  die 
[Alt  '/T  anyone  who  detennines  to  work  with  it 

mtm.  -m  tlw  •M.cf«lrttctk  mt  M  tack  <»jg€Ufc— On  June  24th, 
I  fJ;  I,  M  r  Thos,  R  Powell  completed  the  only  eightieth  of  an  indi  objec- 
tive ever  made,  and  I  believe  this  still  remains  the  only  one  in  existence. 
It  ha«  ft  magnifying  fXTwer  about  one  third  more  than  the  fiftieth,  and 
iMmirn  at  leaitt  as  well  as  that  glass.  The  circulation  in  the  cells  of  the 
Vftllit^mrria  as  seen  by  this  objective,  without  any  covering  glass,  was 
•evrral  i'lmtm  nhcmn  by  Mr.  Powell. 

••O.  ma  Appmrtmt  «lse  9i  am  Ol^eet  nnder  dlflterent  Powers. — The 
following  <:ir<:lcs  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  different 
sixeii  whic:h  the  same  object  would  assume  in  the  microscope  under  the 
retipective  magnifying  powers.  The  representations  are  approximatiw 
only.    Below  the  drclM  tome  lines  are  represented  to  indicatt  * 
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thousandth  of  an  inch  as  seen  when  magnified  350,  700,  and  3,800 
linear. 

Molecule  fjih^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  diameter  x     250  linear 

If  If  f»  »»  ^      jOO o 
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S61.  Of  the  Cmerin^  Glass. — The  thin  cover  placed  over  the  object 
may  be  made  of  a  very  thin  plate  of  mica,  but  glass  possesses  several 
advantages.  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  have  lately  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  in  quantity  glass  sufficiently  thin  for  the  i-50th.  This  is 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand.  For  the  mere  examination  of 
specimens,  thin  plates  of  mica  answer  well,  and  they  may  even  be  used 
for  permanently  mounting  the  preparation ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
the  surface  without  scratching  it,  it  will  be  found  better  to  employ  thin 
glass  circles  as  the  covers  of  specimens  which  are  to  be  kept  per- 
manently. 

Thickness  of  the  Covering,  Glass, — An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  thin  glass  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brooke,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  pi.  LXXIV.  The  method  of  using  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation.  The  marks  round  the  stem  indicate  tenths  of  a 
millimetre.  The  thickness  of  the  ordinary  thin  glass  is  about  3  or  4 
*llimetre,  that  for  the  i-i2th  objective  under  two  texvOx^ 
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and  the  glass  suitable  for  the  i-soth  is  about  t-ioth  of  a  niillimetie,  or 
less  than  i -500th  of  an  English  inch  in  thickness. 

sex.  UlumlnattOEt  of  Oltjecta  THasnUled  toy  Tcry  HIitIb  rowers. — In 

using  the  sixteenth,  twenty-fifth,  and  fiftieth,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  attend  to  the  illumination.  As  already  slated^  the  ordinary 
concave  mirror  gives  light  enough  for  the  one  twenty-fifth  objective ; 
but  a  light  of  greater  intensity  and  superior  in  quality  may  be  obtained 
by  other  methods.  After  having  tried  a  great  many  different  plans,  I 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  illumination  obtained  from  a  round 
wicked  paraflFine  lamp,  pi.  XII,  fig.  3,  pi  XIV,  p,  24,  figs.  2,  5,  brought 
to  a  focus  by  a  condenser.  The  ordinary  condenser  answers  vtry  well 
if  to  the  front  glass  is  fitted  a  cap  made  of  very  thin  brass  having  a 
perfectly  round  central  aperture  less  than  the  i-joth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Reiner's  eye-piece,  as  before  observed,  p.  7,  gives  tlie 
brightest  illumination,  and  if  covered  with  a  cap  having  an  aperture  of 
about  i-ioth  of  an  inch,  the  character  of  the  light  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  examining  the  most  delicate  tissues  under  the  highest  mag- 
nifying powers.  Sufficient  light  is  afiforded  for  correct  observation  by 
this  arrangement  when  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  so  lengthened 
that  the  amplifying  power  equals  10,000  linear.  The  condenser  referred 
to  in  p.  31,  with  a  stop  upon  the  surface  of  the  front  lens  as  t»efore 
mentioned  gives  an  excellent  quality  of  light,  but  the  illumination  is  less 
intense  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  Kelner*s  eye-piece. 

In  using  these  condensers,  it  is  most  important  to  employ  the  dinxt 
light  from  the  lamp.  The  microscope  and  lamp  are  to  be  arranged 
as  represented  in  pi.  LXXIV,  fig.  3.  I  cannot  explain  why  the  illu- 
mination should  be  so  much  better  than  when  the  mirror  is  employed,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  quality  of  light  produced  is  very  favourable  for 
the  discovery  of  characters  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  I  have 
detected  exceedingly  fine  fibres  by  the  aid  of  direct  light  which  I  could 
not  see  when  the  same  specimen  was  examined  in  any  other  manner. 

I  have  tried  both  the  lime  and  magnesium  lights,  but  they  are  not 
suitable  for  microscopical  observation,  the  glare  being  too  great,  and  the 
arrangements  necessary  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  while  paraffinc, 
which  can  now  be  obtained  everywhere  without  any  difficulty,  gives  most 
satisfactory  results  at  perhaps  i-5oth  of  the  cost.  My  friend,  Mr.  W. 
K  Kilburn,  has  increased  the  illuminating  power  of  the  j>araftine  lamp 
by  causing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  to  play  around  it  The  gas  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  bag  which  is  placed  under  a  weighted  board.  A  piece 
of  fine  India-rubber  tube  connects  the  gas  bag  with  a  small  metal  pipe 
by  which  it  is  conducted  Just  outside  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  U  is 
probable  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  electric  light  for 
microscopical  observation,  when  very  high  magnifying  powers  are  tva* 
plnved^ 
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sea.  Method  of  Inrreaslnir  the  Size  of  the  Iiiift«e  without  AlterlBs 

the  aifjcct*iiia«ii*^Supposmg  the  limits  of  magnifying  power  of  the 
object-glass  to  have  been  reached,  there  are  yet  methods  by  which  the 
dimensions  of  the  image  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  eye-piece  may 
be  changed  for  a  deeper  one,  or  the  distance  between  the  object-glass 
and  eye-piece  may  be  increased.  In  practice,  as  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work,  I  have  found  that  the  latter  plan  is  so  much  more 
advantageous  that  I  now  never  use  a  deep  eye-piece.  The  twenty-sixth 
objective  being  applied,  I  have  found  that  when  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope is  increased  in  length,  so  that  from  the  lowest  glass  of  the  objec- 
tive to  the  eye-glass  of  eye-piece,  the  distance  measures  24  inches,  the 
magnifying  power  corresponds  to  upwards  of  1 0,000  diameters  :  when 
the  length  is  20  inches — to  about  6,000  :  15  inches — to  about  2,600  : 
II  inches— to  about  1,800.  When  the  tube  is  thus  increased  in  length, 
there  is  often  some  reflection  from  its  interior  which  renders  the  image 
indistinct,  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  remedied  either  by  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  microscope  tube  to  about  2  %  inches,  or  by  lining 
the  ordinary  tube  w^th  black  velvet.  Several  different  lengths  of  tube 
to  fit  into  the  ordinary  microscope  body  at  one  end,  and  to  receive  the 
eye-piece  at  the  other,  will  be  furnished  by  any  of  the  microscope 
makers. 

OF   DHAWmG  OBJECTS   MAGNIFIED  WITH  VERY   HIGH    POWERS. 

In  delineating  the  appearances  observed,  I  never  represent  a  struc- 
ture more  highly  magnified  than  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  points, 
but  I  found  that  as  I  succeeded  in  improving  my  method  of  preparation, 
P*  357 »  *t  became  iiecessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  higher  magnifying 
powers  in  order  to  sec  distinctly  what  it  was  obvious  might  be  rendered 
evident  if  only  it  could  be  more  highly  magnified.  I  am  <iuite  certain 
that  great  advantage  will  be  reaped  when  powers  far  higher  than  any  yet 
made,  or  thought  of,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  well  prepared  speci- 
mens even  of  the  ordinary  tissues.  The  question  of  preparation  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  mechanical  one,  and  new  and  more  exact  means 
of  preparing  specimens  are  certain  to  succeed  improvements  in  the 
optical  jxirt  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  use  the  neutral- tint  glass  reflector  with  the 
highest  powers,  for  the  slightest  vibration  of  the  instrument  causes 
confusion  in  the  lens,  so  that,  in  practice,  I  have  found  it  most  con- 
venient to  measure  the  distance  of  the  several  parts  of  the  object  with 
compasses,  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  32.  These  general  points 
being  fixed  upon  the  paper,  the  outline  of  the  object  is  easily  sketched 
in.  In  making  delicate  drawings  some  advantage  is  gained  by  limiting 
the  extent  of  the  luminous  field  by  the  ingenious  arrangement  devised  by 
Mr.  Slack.    The  adjmtabU  diaphragm  is  inserted  in  tKe  e^jfe-Yvtce.  "T^^ 
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ittstiument  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  may  be  adapted  lo  any 
eye-piece. 

In  making  drawings  of  microscopical  objects,  it  is  usual  to  represent 
the  image  the  size  it  appears  when  thrown  upon  paper,  with  the  aid 
of  the  camera  or  neutral-tint  glass  reflector,  at  the  distance  of  lo  inches 
from  the  eye,  the  arbitrary  point  at  which  the  magnifying  power  of 
object-glasses  is  determined.  If  the  image  be  taken  at  a  point  nearer 
the  eye,  it  appears  smaller,  while,  if  at  a  greater  distance,  it  appears 
much  larger  than  at  the  arbitrary  distance  above  stated.  As  already 
described,  large  diagrams  may,  indeed,  be  made,  direct  fix)m  the  micro- 
scope, by  placing  the  diagram  paper  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  or  moie 
from  the  eye,  and  tracing  upon  it»  with  a  long  pencil,  the  object  as 
reflected  from  Uie  neutral-tint  glass  reflector* 

In  practice,  I  have  often  found  it  impossible  to  represent^  in  diaw- 
ings,nines  as  line  as  those  seen  in  the  prcj>aration.  A  certain  coarseness 
is  inevitable.  The  copied  lines  and  markings  appear  rougher  and 
thicker  than  the  real  ones.  But  this  defect  is  to  some  extent  remedied 
by  drawing  the  object  somewhat  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  magnified 
at  the  distance  of  lo  inches  from  the  eye ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  results,  I  always  draw  the  object  the  size  it  would  appear^ 
if  copied  on  the  same  level  as  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The  scaJc 
for  measurement  is  copied  at  precisely  the  same  distance.  An  objective 
which,  at  10  Inches,  is  said  to  magnify  200  diameters,  will  increase  the 
image  at  this  point  to  215,  and  my  i-26th,  instead  of  magnifying  about 
t,6oo  diameters,  increases  the  image  of  the  object  to  i3<^  diameters. 
By  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope  between  4  and 
S  inches,  I  obtained  an  amplification  amounting  to  3,000  diameters* 
and  the  i-i,oooth  of  an  inch  becomes  upwards  of  3  inches  in  length, 
iSflf  p.  35 1-  The  tube  of  the  microscope  bears  increasing  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  even  with  the  fiftieth,  and  in  this  way  1  have  been  able 
to  see  points  in  an  object  which  I  have  failed  to  observe  when  using  the 
twenty-fifth. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  my  observations  with  drawings  resem* 
bling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  specimens  from  which  they  weie 
copied,  I  have  introduced  illustrations  coloured  exactly  as  the  speci- 
mens— ^the  bioplasm  being  tinted  with  carmine  and  the  vessels  with 
Prussian  blue.  The  coloured  plates  have  been  produced  by  double  or 
treble  printing,  care  being  taken  that  the  different  sets  of  blot:ks  are 
adjusted  very  accurately.  This  plan  of  coloured-block  pHnting  is  much 
cheaper  than  lithographic  printing,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  the 
latter  that  the  drawings  made  by  the  observer  on  the  wood  blocks  are 
engraved  without  any  transfer.  The  blocks  for  colour  printing  arc  pre- 
pared as  fallows : — The  drawing  on  the  wood  is  carefully  engraved  in 
ual  manner.     Of  this  wood  engraving  f^ree  electrotype  copiex  ftre 
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made.  From  one  of  these  every  bit  of  work  except  that  for  the  bioplasts 
is  removed  j  from  another,  everj'thing  except  the  vessels  is  cut  away ; 
and  from  the  third,  the  lines  and  work  which  represent  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  vessels  and  bioplasts  are  taken  away,  all  the  outlines  and 
shading  being  left.  The  first  will  be  the  red  block,  the  second  that  for 
the  blue,  and  the  third  the  one  from  which  the  black  is  to  be  printed* 
For  making  these  three  sets  of  blocks  the  electrotypes  must  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  wood  engravings. 

The  ordinary  gravers  are  used  for  cutting  away  the  work  not 
required  in  the  several  blocks*  Although  the  copper  is  much  harder 
than  wood,  with  the  aid  of  sharp  tools  the  requisite  work  is  soon 
completed.  The  blocks  are  set  up  by  the  printer  just  as  ordinary 
w^ood  blocks,  the  explanation  of  each  cut  being  inserted  in  the  form 
with  the  black  blocks.  When  the  complete  pages — red  and  black, 
or  red,  black,  and  blue — ^have  been  set  up  ready  for  printing,  an  elec- 
trotype of  each  page  complete  may  be  taken  at  small  cost,  and  from 
these,  which  can  be  adjusted  very  quickly,  a  large  number  of  copies  may 
be  struck  off.  In  this  edition  I  have  included  several  of  such  coloured 
plates,  representing  very  different  textures,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  advantage  of  the  plan  of  illustration  adopted. 

NEW   METHOD    OF   PREPARING    SPECIMENS    FOR   RESEARCHES   WITH   THE 
AID    OF  THE    HIGHEST   MAGNIFYING   POWERS   YET  MADE. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  real  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  minute  structure  depends  mainly  upon  improvements  that  have  been, 
and  that  yet  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  demonstratioa     The 

.arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  of  man  and   the  higher 

■animals  in  the  recent  state  is  not  to  be  accurately  determined  by  exami- 
nation in  water»  serum^  vitreous  humour,  and  other  aqueous  solutions 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  very  many  cases  the  refractive 
power  of  the  tissue  and  other  physical  characters  interfere  with  the  clear 
demonstration  of  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  anatomical  elements 
and  their  minute  structure.     In  investigations  concerning  the  arrange- 

finent  of  nerves  in  voluntary  muscle,  an  independent  reader  will  not  fail 
to  notice  that  different  plans  of  demonstration  have  been  employed  by 
different   authorities.     This,  in  some  measure,  explains  the  great  dis- 

I  crepancy  of  the  results  arrived  at  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  those 
who  deny  the  tnith  of  facts  stated  by  previous  writers^  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  careful  to  follow  the  exact  method  of  investigation  adopted 
by  those  whose  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  controverted.* 

In  my  memoirs  upon  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  muscle,  I  stated 

^that  the  arrangement  described  by  me   could  not  be  sc^n  unless  a 

particular  process  of  preparation  was  **-"  my  opponents  have 

•  5/r  **  An  Anatomical  CoAtrov<  m«A,\N  ,  v*  "^^"^^ 
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not  adopted  the  plan  pursued  by  me,  nor  have  they  even  considered  lifl^ 
principles  upon  which  the  success  of  that  process  depends.  Naf^ 
although  I  strongly  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  injecting,  partly  for 
the  puq)ose  of  ensuring  the  equable  distribution  of  the  preservative 
fluid  to  all  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  partly  to  render  it  impossible  that 
vessels  should  be  mistaken  for  the  fine  nerve  fibres,  the  capiUary 
vessels  have  not  been  injected  in  specimens  which  it  is  supposed  con- 
trovert my  inferences.  Many  would  suppose  that  it  was  the  special 
duty  of  reviewers  and  commentators  upon  anatomical  and  physiological 
doctrines  to  direct  attention  to  these  facts,  but,  unhappily,  there  is  no 
public  scientific  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  most 
friends,  and  who  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  gain  publicity,  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  accepted  and  taught  The  mode  of  preparation  I  have 
advocated  is  not  a  mere  bap-hazard  plan,  but  is  grounded  upon  informa- 
tion derived  from  numerous  experimental  observations  made  dining 
twenty-five  years.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  my  conclusions 
by  describing  how  little  they  have  themselves  been  able  to  discern,  after 
rough  processes  of  investigation  totally  distinct  from  any  advocated  by 
me.  The  positive  denial  often  given  to  the  existence  of  a  particular 
arrangement  really  means,  in  many  instances^  merely  that  the  individual 
who  makes  it  has  never  seen  the  appearance  in  question.  The  wonder 
is,  that  anyone  who  has  really  earnestly  studied  any  branch  of  micro- 
scopical enquiry  should  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  seen  all 
that  has  been  or  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  lay  down  the  law  and  the 
facts  just  as  if  he  was  infallible, 

I  cannot  venture  to  hope  that  many  of  the  facts  I  have  observed  in 
connection  with  the  minute  structure  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
ner\'ous  system,  will  be  confirmed  until  the  processes  adopted  by  roc 
have  been  followed  by  others,  and  I  fear  a  considerable  time  wnll  elapse 
before  this  is  the  case,  for  the  plan  cannot  be  successfully  followed  out 
on  the  first  trial,  and  it  is  less  trouble  to  condemn  it  than  to  master  it. 
The  process  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  make  spedmcjis 
for  sale,  because  it  occupies  more  time  than  some  other  plans,  while  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  5i>ecimens,  if  prepared,  would  be  more 
appreciated  by  purchasers  or  would  sell  at  a  higher  price.  My  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  and  studied  by  anatomists  interested  in  the  matteTp 
but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  be  fully  examined  by  many  observers. 
Moreover,  it  ho  happens  that  working  men  have  but  few  ofiportunities 
of  examining  each  other's  specimens,  and  when  an  opportunity  does 
occur,  there  may  not  be  time  to  investigate  the  specimens  fairly,  Tlie 
consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  working  in  circles  goes  on  to  a  tcrnblc 
extent  Much  labour  is  utterly  wasted,  and  there  is  but  very  slow 
progress  compared  with  that  which  would  attend  our  elTbrts  if  obscnrcrs 
generally  were  agreed  upon  the  principles  upon  which  minute  anato- 
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mical  observations  should  be  conducted.  Doubtless,  many  observers 
find  out  valuable  methods  of  detail  which  satisfy  themselves.  In  many 
cases  it  is  hardly  possible  to  communicate  to  others  the  practical  details 
upon  which  success  depends,  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  real  merits  of  any  given  process.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  remark  that  it  is  a  question  capable  of  being  settled  most 
positively,  whether,  for  instance,  nerves  can  be  followed  in  tissues  which 
are  impregnated  with  syrup,  glycerine,  or  some  such  medium,  for  a 
greater  distance  than  when  similar  textures  are  immersed  in  water, 
serum,  vntreous,  &c.,  and  whether  or  not  more  fibres  and  finer  fibres 
can  be  seen  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  A  simple  experiment 
will  convince  anyone  as  regards  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  if  observers 
would  prepare  small  |>ortions  of  the  same  tissue  in  the  two  different  classes 
of  inediaj  and  compare  the  results,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  soon  agree 
upon  one  principle  of  great  importance  in  investigation.  It  is  mainly 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  free  discussion  upon  this  most  important 
question,  and  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  some  general  process  of  in- 
vestigation may  be  adopted,  that  I  publish  my  own  conclusions  and 
describe  somewhat  minutely  the  process  which  I  have  for  many  years 
followed.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  tissues,  or 
that  it  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all  hands ;  but  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  based  ujyon  principles  of  the  utmost  importance.  From  time  to  li^me 
I  myself  discover  some  improvements  in  detail ;  but  the  basis  of  the 
process  remains  the  same  and,  as  I  have  now  been  actively  engaged 
in  minute  microscopical  investigation  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  principles  which  have  been  adhered  to  for  so  long  a 
time  can  be  destitute  of  advantages. ♦  Moreover,  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  my  pupils  the  plan  has  answered  as  well  as  in  my  own,  and  it  has 
been  followed  out  by  some  observers  on  the  Continent,  and  also  by 
some  distinguished  American  observers.  I  have  specimens  of  cartilage 
prepared  according  to  this  method  which  show  the  bioplasm  masses  in 
process  of  division. 

864.  Conilltlitiii  tit  be  fulflUed  In  UeiiionNtratlnir  .Ulnutc  litriic* 
ture  hj  the  Hliftieiit  Poweri : 

1,  Of  many  tissues,  sections  sufficiently  thin  for  high  powers  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  processes  usually  adopted.  In  order  to  make  the 
specimen  thin  enough,  pressure  must  be  employed,  and  in  many 
instances  very  strong  pressure  is  re^iuired.  Even  by  very  moderate 
pressure,  tissues  immersed  in  water,  serum,  or  in  vitreous  humour  are 
utterly  destroyed,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  requisite  amount 

•  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  great  importance  of  careful  preparation  is  afforded 
by  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gedgc,  of  Cambridge,  to  the  obsefvatrons  of  Dr.  Moxon»  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  nerve  fibres  to  the  muscles  of  a  culex  larva. — *'  Microsco- 
pical Journal,"  July,  1867,  p.  193. 
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4.  Aft  diioett  ttnactoics  reqiniit  Axids  of  difaciit  retectmpowet 
ISor  thor  wiocemM  deoiQastEatioiv  the  vt&an  iin|iio|iij  aiisi  beiodi 
ibai  in  fdlsdm  pover  ca  be  ipaqMcd  or  iBwMiWird,  milai  for  ibo 
f*f^fifni  fttlMNiig  thf  fim  fiwiditwii^  aiintii^  cum  be  icMlihr  nibstitnicd 
whach  fffovidet  ibe  btter  rcquiroBciiiaL 

f«  111  ntvetfi^ssioctti  opoo  the  duuigu  vncb  ftmcttte  ntideiigiies 
in  the  cprgatniwn,  daring  iKunal  devekppmfot  and  in  the  cvmsse  of 
diMai^  it  it  nicewmrf  lo  diitiiigiDsh  between  that  put  of  tlie  lestitre 
liMch  is  the  oldeit,  and  dot  which  has  just  been  pmlticed— between 
matter  m  which  active  changes  aie  going  on,  and  matter  which  it  hi  a 
psmmrc  state.  It  b  onlf  by  soch  a  decEKmstzatioii  that  the  dnctioii  m 
which  growth  takes  place,  and  the  point  where  new  matter  b 
can  be  positively  determined. 

6.  It  is  most  important  tn  many  investigations^  that  we  shni:!  j  be 
able  to  clearly  distinguish  the  vessels  from  eveiy  other  consutuent  of 
the  tissue^  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  by  which  this  b  e&cted 
should  not  interfere  with  the  demonstration  of  all  the  tissues  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels. 

7.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  that  the  medium  employed  for 
demonstration  should  have  the  property  of  permanently  prtserring  the 
specimens*  so  that  observers  should  be  able  to  exhibit  their  prepara- 
tions to  others. 

Glyttrim  and  syntp  fuiftl  tkt  rcfuirematis  mmtiaaid  in  th4  preadimf 
paraf^raphi, 

%%%*  Aclton  •#  Glrecrln«  ana  Wfww^  mn  Tissiirt.^ — Sfnmj^  syrup  may 

made  by  dissolving  with  the  aid  of  heat,  lump  sugar  in  distilled  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  three  pounds  lo  a  pint 

Glycerim  may  Imi  uacd  diluted  or  undiluted.  It  is  necessaiy  in 
many  cases  to  cni[>luy  ihc  ntrongest  glycerine.     In  this  countrv  wt*  have 
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had  the  advantage  of  the  beautiful  preparation  which  used  to  be  called 
Price-s  glycerine,  which  may  now  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  and  at 
a  cheap  rate.  It  is  made  of  specific  gravity  1240^  and  some  specimens 
may  be  obtained  of  still  greater  density.  Pure  glycerine  has  been 
made  to  crystallise* 

It  has  been  said  that  glycerine  and  strong  syrup  are  not  adapted  for 
preserving  soft  tissues,  because  the  tissues  shrink,  and  soft  cells  collapse 
in  consequence  of  exosmose  of  their  fluid  contents.  But  I  have  many 
hundred  specimens  of  the  most  delicate  tissues,  preserved  in  the 
strongest  glycerine  I  could  procure,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  glycerine 
could  be  made  of  still  greater  density.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  impregnating  even  very  soft  tissues  with  it.  In  fact,  the  objections 
urged  arc  for  the  most  part  theoretical,  and  result  from  ignorance  of 
some  important  properties  of  the  tissues  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
advanced  them.  If  objectors  had  simply  tried  the  experiment,  they 
would  have  found  no  diflficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the  process. 
Tissues  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  and  although  tliey 
shrink  when  immersed  in  a  medium  of  much  greater  density  than 
that  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  they  gradually  regain  their  original 
volume  if  kft  in  it  for  sotm  time.  In  practice,  the  specimen  is  first  im- 
mersed in  wmk  glycerine  or  s>Tup,  and  the  density  of  the  fluid  is 
gradually  increased,  either  by  adding  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  of 
strong  glycerine,  until  it  bears  the  strongest,  or  by  allowing  the  original 
weak  solution  to  become  gradually  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation. 
In  this  way»  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  tissues  may  be  made  to  swell  out  almost  to  their  original 
volume  in  the  densest  glycerine  or  syrup.  They  become  more  trans- 
parent, but  no  chemical  alteration  is  produced,  and  the  addition  of  water 
will  at  any  time  cause  the  specimen  to  assume  its  ordinary  characters. 

Tht  hardest  textures^  likt  bom  and  teeth^  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated and  presented  in  strong  glycerine,  p.  377.  On  the  other 
band  the  softest,  most  delicate,  and  most  quickly  changing  animal  tis- 
sues, like  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  delicate  nerve 
textures  of  the  retina,  or  internal  ear,  may  be  permeated  by  the 
strongest  glycerine,  and  when  fully  saturated  with  it,  dissection  may  be 
carried  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  far  surpasses  that  practicable  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  carr>'  on  the  dissection  in  any  other  medium. 
Nor  is  the  use  of  glycerine  and  syrup  confined  to  the  tissues  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals.  I  have  made  preparations  from  creatures  of  every 
class.  The  smallest  animalcules,  entozoa,  polyps,  star  fishes,  mollusks, 
insects,  crustacea,  infusoria,  various  vegetable  tissues,  microscopic  fungi 
and  algae  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  structure,  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  higher  vegetable  tissues^  mav  all  be  examined, 
dissected,  and  preserved  in  these  viscid  o 
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The  slowest  and   most   rapidly  growing,   the   hardest   and   softest] 
morbid  growths,  as  well  as  embr>'onic  structures  at  every  period  of  de-  I 
velopmcnt,  even  when  in  the  softest  state,  may  be  kept  and  mounted  in  I 
glycerine.     The  most  delicate  nerve  fibres  retain  their  character  for  at  1 
least  twenty-five  years  in  the  strongest  glycerine.     I  am,  indeed,  not  I 
acquainted  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  tissue  which  cannot  with  the  I 
^eatest  advantage  be  thus  mounted.     All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  I 
W^^igth  of  the  fluid  should  be  increased  very  gradually  until  the  wk&te  1 
tissue  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  strongest  that  can  be  obtained.     In 
many  cases   the   tissues   may  be   more  effectually  saturated  with  the 
glycerine  by  injection  than  by  soaking.     Glycerine  has  long  been   in  I 
use  among  microscopists  for  some  textures,  but  I  particularly  desire 
that  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  applicable  should  be  generally  recog- 
nised.    Either  glycerine  or  syrup  may  be  made  the  basis  of  all  solutions 
yanployed  by  the  microscopical  observer  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
Ruid  many  points  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  these  solutions 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  observatoon,  while  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  very  much  may^  yet  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

S6<K«  Of  the  Adrantai^et  of  Ylsctd  MmIIa  far  tlic  OI«iirctt»a  mil 
Tissues  for  ExAiulnAtloii  with  the  lilirhe«t  Powerft.— Minute  dissection 
can  be  carried  on  in  these  viscid  media  with  greater  facility  and 
certainty  than  in  more  limpid  fluids.  I  can  readily  detach  the  roost 
minute  parts  of  tissues,  separate  the  diflfercnt  structures  in  one  texture, 
without  tearing  or  destroying  them,  unravel  convoluted  tubes^  and] 
perform  wnih  ease  a  great  variety  of  mbiute  operations,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out,  if  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  dissection 
were  adopted. 

With  care  in  regulating  the  temperature,  I  can  soften  textures  j 
preser\'ed  in  syrup  or  glycerine  to  the  precise  extent  required  for 
further  minute  dissection,  and  even  very  hard  textures  may  thus  be 
softened.  After  a  time  tissues  so  acted  upon  may  by  gradually  in- 
creased pressure  and  careful  manipulation  be  obtained  in  exceedingly 
thin  layers,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  anatomical  elements  to  each] 
other  has  been  little  altered,  and  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  none  of 
the  tissues  have  been  destroyed,  or  even  damaged- 

907*  The  Carialtte  Fluid  for  StalHlns  Dloplnain. — The  composition] 

of  this  fluid  has  been  already  given  in  p.  125,  where  also  will  be  foQ 

the  directions  for  making  it     The  carmine  fluid  will  be  required  to 

made  stronger  or  weaker  in  particular  cases,  and  great  advantage  some 

M  limes  results  if  it  be  diluted  with  alcohol.     The  precise  quantity  to  be 

Padded  to  obtain  the  best  results  can  be  ascertained  by  lr)ing  a 

experiments. 
I        The  length  of  time  required  for  successfully  staining  the  tismd 
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varies  much.  The  bioplasm  of  some  tissues  is  coloured  very  slowly. 
That  of  fibrous  tissue,  bone  and  cartilage,  even  if  very  thin  sections  of 
the  tissues  be  immersed,  will  require  twelve  hours  or  even  more,  but  the 
bioplasm  of  perfectly  fresh  soft  embryonic  tissues,  and  of  very  thin 
sections  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  of  thin  sections  of  morbid  growths  rich 
in  cells,  may  be  coloured  in  half  an  hour.  The  bioplasm  of  the  indi- 
vidual cells  of  the  above  structures,  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  may  be 
coloured  in  less  than  a  minute.  I  have  often  coloured  the  bioplasm 
of  the  fresh  liver  cell  in  a  few  secondSy  by  simply  allowing  the  carmine 
fluid  to  flow  once  over  a  thin  specimen  placed  upon  a  glass  slide. 

S68.  Glycerine  Solatlons  and  Symp. 

1.  Weak  glycerine  of  about  the  specific  gravity  1050. 

2.  The  strongest  glycerine  that  can  be  obtained. 

3.  Syrup  made  by  dissolving,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  water  bath,  3  lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  A  weaker 
solution  can  be  prepared,  as  required,  by  mixing  water  with  the  syrup. 

Although  I  have  found  syrup  of  great  value  in  many  special  investi- 
gations, I  cannot  recommend  it  for  general  use,  in  consequence  of  its 
liability  to  be  invaded  by  numerous  fungi,  which  often  seriously  damage 
or  completely  destroy  the  specimen. 

S60.  The  iiUectlnff  Fluid. — For  injecting  the  finest  capillaries  in 
specimens  which  are  to  be  mounted  for  examination  under  the  highest 
powers,  I  have  made  a  slight  modification  of  the  original  Prussian  blue 
fluid,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  p.  109.  The  following  mixture 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  my  hands,  and  I  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend it.  It  penetrates  to  the  finest  vessels,  and  may  even  be  forced 
into  developing  capillaries  which  are  only  pervious  in  a  part  of  their 
course.  The  fluid  never  forms  a  deposit.  The  specimens  injected 
with  it  retain  their  colour  perfectly,  and  the  injected  tissues  can  also  be 
stained  with  carmine. 

Pure  glycerine,  2  oz.  by  measure. 

Tincture  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,*  10  drops. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  grains. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  3  drops. 

Water,  i  oz. 
Mix  the  tincture  of  iron  with  one  ounce  of  the  glycerine  \  and  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  first  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  with  the 
other  ounce.  These  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  very  gradually 
in  a  bottle,  and  are  to  be  well  shaken  during  admixture.  The  iron 
solution  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  ferrocyanide  ef  potassium.     Lastly, 

•  The  Ttnctura  Ferri  PerchloriM  and  tbe  Zi«  HUT  of  the  British 

Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  are  of  the  Mm^  tt  of  strong 

Liquor  Ferri  Perchlor.  to  three  pHCts  ty 
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the  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be  added.     Sometimes  I  add  ft 
little  alcohol  (2  drachms)  to  the  above  mixture. 

This  fluid  (it  is  Dot  a  soiuHon)^  does  not  deposit  the  slightest  sedi- 1 
ment,  even  if  kept  for  some  time,  and  it  appears  like  a  blue  solution 
when  examined  under  high  magnifying  powers,  in  consequence  of  the 
insoluble  particles  of  Prussian  blue  being  so  very  minute.  If  preferred,  1 
the  TurnbuUs  blue  may  be  used  instead  of  Prussian  blue,  half  the 
quantities  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  iron 
recommended  in  p,  iio,  being  used.  The  hydrochloric  acid  may  b€ 
left  out.     The  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportions  above  given. 

390.  Otiicr  loiourinif  Afolutlooi  wltli  fJlycerlnc. — Many  of  the 
Staining  fluids  given  in  pp.  127  to  131,  may  be  prepared  with  glycerine. 
Thus^  I  dissolve  Nitrate  of  silver^  the  Anilin  colours,  and  many  others, 
in  glycerine  instead  of  in  water.  The.  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
very  little  w^ter  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  solution  added  to  the  j 
glycerine.  Indeed,  all  the  fluids  I  now  use  for  preparing  specimens  ' 
contain  syrup  or  glycerine  as  the  basis. 

371.  Glrrerine  and  Watrr  aitd  Glycerine  ajtd  Arrtio  jlrld  t^it  Wajili^ 
Iny  and  Prenervtnr  thin  Sections. — After  the  specimen  has  been 
properly  stained,  small  pieces  are  to  be  washed  in  a  solution  consisting 
of  strong  glycerine,  2  parts  ;  water,  t  part  , 

After  being  soaked  in  this  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  may  be  tiaits- 1 
ferred  to  the  following  acid  fluid  ; — Strong  glycerine,   i  ounce ;  strong 
acetic  acid,  5  drops. 

After  the  pieces  of  tissue  have  remained  in  this  acid  fluid  for  three 
or  four  days;,  they  will  have  regained  the  volume  they  occupied  when  ] 
fresh.     Even  very  soft  and  pulpy  tissues  will  gradually  swell  out  and 
regain  their  original  volume  in  the  strongest  glycerine. 

On  Chemicai  Rta^mfs  Dissohid  in  Giyterint^ 

It  being  established  as  a  principle  that»  for  minute  investigation, 
with  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers,  excessively  thin  sections  of  tissues  j 
must  be  immersed  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  viscid  media  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  it  almost  follows  that  reagents  applied  to 
such  tissues  should  be  dissolved  in  media  of  similar  projjerties.     For  a  1 
long  lime  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  solution  of  potash» 
acetic  acid,  and  other  reagents,   dissolved  in  glycerine  instead  of  in  I 
water.     Thus  a  complete  chemical  examination  may  be  conducted  upon 
tissues,  solurions,  or  deposits  preserved  in  viscid  media.     The  reactions  , 
are  most  conclusive,  but  of  course  a  much  longer  time  is  reijuired  forj 
completion  than  when  carried  out  in  the  onJinary  manner.     Ten  or  J 
twelve  hours  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  change  is  complete^l 
and  the  process  is  expedited  if  the  slide  be  ])kced  in  a  warm  place] 
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*9l.  Aeetle  Acid  Syrup. — In  some  cases  I  have  found  the  addition 
of  very  strong  solutions .  of  certain  reagents  necessary.  For  ejcample, 
the  greatest  advantage  sometimes  results  from  the  application  to  a  tissue 
of  very  strong  acetic  acid.  If  the  acid  be  added  to  glycerine  in  quantity, 
the  solution  will  no  longer  be  viscid,  so  that  another  plan  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  I  thicken  the  strongest  acetic  acid  i^ith  sugar,  a  gentle  heat 
being  applied  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Thus  a  very  strong  acetic  acid 
solution  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  can  be  most  readily  prepared, 

913.  Soiutiotii  of  PotmHh  anil  Bada. — Solutions  of  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  other  reagents,  may  be  added  to  the  strongest  glycerine, 

394.  SuliittoiiM  of  €tiroiiilc  Aclil  niid  Blchramaie  of  rotasJi. — A 
most  vahiable  mixture  of  this  kind  to  the  microscopist,  is  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  in  glycerine,  and  another  is  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  same  fluid,  A  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  chromic 
acid  may  be  added^  so  as  to  give  to  the  glycerine  a  pale  straw  colour. 
The  bichromate  of  potash  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  a  strong  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
glycerine  to  an  ounce  of  the  strong  glycerine.  By  this  plan,  the  harden- 
ing efifects  of  these  reagents  upon  the  finest  nerve  tissues  are  improved, 
while  the  granular  appearance  which  is  caused  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
these  substances  is  less  marked.  Sometimes  advantage  seems  to  result 
from  mixing  a  little  of  the  chromic  acid  with  the  acetic  acid  solution  of 
glycerine. 

If  desired,  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  glycerine  in  all  the  fluids 
employed,  including  the  carmine  and  injecting  fluids ;  but  glycerine, 
although  more  expensive,  possesses  many  advantages,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  is  the  best  viscid  medium  to  employ  for  general 
purposes.  As  already  remarked,  as  regards  syrup,  great  inconvenience  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  fungi,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Camphor, 
creosote,  carbolic  acid  (the  pure  carbolic  acid  is  now  called  absolute 
phenol*),  naphtha,  prevent  this  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  a  disadvantage 
from  which  strong  glycerine  is  perfectly  free.  Sometimes,  too,  crystalli* 
sation  occurs,  and  destroys  the  specimen.  If  a  specimen  which  has 
been  first  immersed  in  a  s}Tiip  fluid  is  to  be  transferred  to  glycerine^  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  fluids  mix  but  slowly,  so  that  plenty 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  thorough  penetration  of  the  medium 
used  last. 
^^^  I  keep  various  tests,  such  as  akohol,  dher^  the  various  adds  and 
^^K^aikailes^  and  other  tests  in  the  state  of  \iscid  solutions  made  with  glyce- 
W  rine  or  sugar.  The  reaction  of  the  iodine  tests  for  amyloid  matter, 
w       starch  and  cellulose,  is  much  more  distinct  when  employed  in  this  way. 

I  m; 


•  Absolute  phenol,  pore  and  cr 
may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Mil 
for  five  OT  six  shillings  a  po 


in  enomious  quantities  and 
De»  StTctft,  Oxford  Sirecl, 


^^ 
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The  texture  to  be  tested  is  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  stronj 
glyceriiie  solutions,  and  then  water  is  to  be  added.     In  the  course  of 
few  hours  the  reaction  takes  place  very  distinctly. 

S?tfr,  Of  Che  injectloD  of  tlie  YesielR  tif  «n  Animal  witk  SolatliNiA 
▼nrtouH  Ciienilcal  Compoundii  aistmlved  tn  Gtyrerlne. — When  it  tSl 
desired  to  subject  the  tissues  of  an  organ  or  of  the  body  genemlly  to  the 
influence  of  certain  chemical  solutions,  these  last  may  be  injected,  and 
oftentimes  the  most  perfect  results  are  obtained  in  this  manner.  How- 
ever carefully  small  pieces  of  tissues  may  be  soaked  in  fluids  the  action 
is  irregular.  The  process  has  often  gone  too  far  near  the  surface,  while 
the  interior  often  entirely  escapes.  But  by  injection,  every  part  of  the 
tissue  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  reagent,  and  almost  precisely  in 
the  same  degree.  Many  beautiful  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  carrying 
out  this  plan,  and  to  the  skilled  observer  many  experiments  will  occur 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  most  important  discoveries,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  development  The  calcareous  matter 
of  bone  and  other  tissues  may  be  dissolved  out  in  the  manner  indicated, 
by  very  slow  degrees,  without  the  arrangement  of  the  most  delicate 
tissues  being,  in  the  least  degree,  disturbed,  or  the  demonstration  of 
their  ultimate  structure  in  any  way  interfered  with. 

71\€  Prtfaration  of  Specimens, 
37a*  Tbc  Pracfleal  Upcmtlon  of  Freparlng' TIudc*  ior  Examl nation 
witli  file  Hlffticit  Powers. ^ — The  general  plan  which  I  have  for  many 
years  followed  is  the  same  in  principle  for  investigations  into  the 
structure  and  growth  of  all  living  forms,  and  for  the  demonstration  of 
all  tissues  of  all  vertebrate  animals  and  morbid  growths  the  same  details 
are  requisite.  I  propose  to  describe  the  several  steps  of  the  process  as 
conducted  in  the  demonstration  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  ganglion 
cells,  described  in  my  paper  b  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions "  for 
1863,  and  of  the  papillae  of  the  frog's  tongue,  described  in  the  com- 
munication presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1S64.  The  5gures 
in  many  of  the  plates  in  this  volume  accurately  represent  the  appearances 
observed  under  the  highest  magnifying  powers.  The  process  of  prepara- 
tion described  below  also  applies  to  the  mode  of  preparing  specimens  of 
muscular  fibre  for  demonstrating  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  finest 
branches    of    nerve   fibre.*      See   plates   XXXI V»   XXXV,   XXXVl, 

•  "On  ihc  distrthution  of  nerves  to  the  elemcntajy  Bbirs  of  &trip«d  muscle.** 
— **Pliil.  Trans./'  i860, 

**  Further  obscr\'atioiis  on  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  elcmenlAry  fibres  of 
voluntary  muscles.**—"  Phil.  Trans.,"  1862. 

*'  Further  ub5er\'ation5  in  favour  of  the  vicir  that  nerve  fibres  never  end  tn  voiunt4U7 
muM-lcs." — ♦•  Hrtscccdings  of  ihe  Royal  Society/*  June  5tli,  1863, 

"  On  the  $itructurc  of  the  Karcolemnui  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  insects*  and  of  the 
exact  relation  of  the  nervei  and  tracheae  to  the  eonSmctile  tissue  of  musde.'' — Roy^ 
Wi«nicopical  Society,  June,  1864. 
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XXXVTI,  p.  408,  tt  seq.  Again,  in  the  investigatioti  of  the  minute 
stnicture  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals, ♦  the  same  proceedings  have  been  successfully  carried  out 

My  researches  upon  the  tissues  of  the  frog  have  been  principally 
conducted  upon  the  little  green  tree  frog  (Hyla  arborea),  for  extensive 
observation  has  proved  to  me  that  the  tissues  of  this  little  animal  are  so 
much  more  favourable  for  investigation  than  those  of  the  common  frog, 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  observer  to  obtain  specimens,  even  at 
the  cost  of  21.  or  2 J".  6d,  each. 

The  animal  is  killed  by  being  dashed  suddenly  upon  the  floor,  but 
it  must  first  be  carefully  folded  up  in  the  centre  of  a  cloth,  so  that  the 
tissues  may  not  be  bruised  or  injured  in  the  least  degree*  Next,  an 
opening  is  made  in  the  sternum,  and  the  heart  exposed.  A  fine  inject- 
ing pipe,  after  being  filled  with  a  little  injection,  is  tied  in  the  artery. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  conducted  as  fully  described  in  p.  1 14, 
except  that  the  Prussian  blue  fluid,  given  in  p.  ^6^^  is  used  instead  of 
the  ordinary  injecting  fluid  recommended  in  p,  109,  but  the  operation  is 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  small  frogs  and  Hylas  than  in  large  speci- 
mens of  the  common  frog.  With  a  little  practice,  however,  anyone  at 
all  skilfiil  in  ordinary  dissection  can  successfully  perform  the  operation. 
The  injection  ought  to  be  complete  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  carried  out  in  less  time  than  this.  The 
injection  being  pale,  cannot  be  very  distinctly  seen  by  the  unaided  eye, 
but  if  the  opemtion  has  been  conducted  successfully,  the  tissues  will  be 
found  swollen  and  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  neck  will  be  fully  dis- 
tended The  observer  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  inject  a  Hyla 
before  he  has  succeeded  in  injecting  the  common  frog  perfectly,  for  the 
Hyla,  being  very  small,  and  its  tissues  delicate  and  tender,  it  is  some- 
what more  difficult  to  successfully  inject  than  the  common  frog  or  the 
newt 

The  injection  being  complete,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened,  and 
the  viscera  washed  with  strong  glycerine.  The  legs  may  be  removed, 
the  mouth  slit  open  upon  one  side,  and  the  i^harynx  well  washed  with 
glycerine.  If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  one  organ  only,  this  may,  of 
course,  be  removed  and  operated  upon  separately ;  but  I  generally 
subject  the  entire  trunk,  with  all  the  viscera,  to  the  action  of  the  car- 
mine fluid.  If  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  special  objects  of  enquiry, 
the  cranium  and  the  spinal  canal  must  be  opened  so  as  to  expose  the 
organs  completely,  before  the  staining  process  is  commenced     It  is, 


*  '*  On  tbc  minute  structure  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
'*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  XII,  671,  1863. 

**  Indications  of  the  paths  taken  by  the  nerve  current*!  ^ 
nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and  encephalon," — **  Proce 
July,  1864. 
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however,  better  to  adopt  the  plan  described  in  p.  370,  in  investigations 
uiK»n  the  brain  and  cord, 

Just  enough  of  the  carmine  solution  to  cover  the  entire  trunk  and 
viscera  is  to  be  placed  in  a  little  porcelain  basin  or  galliijot.     The 
specimen  is  then  moved  about  in  the  carmine  fluid,  so  tliat  every  part 
that  is   exfjosed   may  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  it.     Sometimes  slight 
pressure  with  the  finger  facilitates  the  imbibing  process.     The  body  is 
left  in  the  cannine  fluid  for  a  period  varying  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
hours^  being  occasionally  pressed  and  moved  about  during  this  time, 
as  to  ensure  the  carmine  fluid  coming  well  into  contact  with  every  part.1 
By  this  time  the  blue  colour  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  viscera,  &c,,  will 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  all  the  tissues  will  appear  uniformly  dark 
red     The  staining  is  now  probably  complete.     The  excess  of  carmine 
fluid  is  therefore  poured  off  and  thrown  away,  and  the   preparation 
washed  quickly  with  the  glycerine  solution,  p.  364,     This  fluid  may 
preserved  in  a  wash   bottle^  made  according   to   the  plan  figured 
pi.  XX Vi,  p.  100,  fig,  5,  but  smaller  than  thi»,— and  projected  upon 
every  part  so  as  to  wash  away  all  superfluous  carmine  fluid,  pi  LXXIV, 
p.  352,  fig.  I.     The  specimen  is  now  placed  in  another  little  basin  and 
some  glycerine  poured  over  it ;  it  is  then  left  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  a  little  more  strong  glycerine  added.     V\7ien,  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  since  the  specimen  was  removed  from  the  carmine  solution  have 
elapsed,  the  preparation  Is  ready  for  the  last  preliminary  cperadoo. 
The  glycerine  used  for  washing  it  is  poured  off,  and  suflicieol  strangj 
glycerine,  acidulated  with  strong  acetic  acid  (10  drops  to  1  oz,),  addc 
just  to  cover  it.     In  cold  weather,  the  several  steps  of  the  process  above 
referred  to  may  extend  over  twice  the  period  of  time,  but  in  summer, 
unless  they  are  rapidly  conducted,  the  tissues  are  too  much  softened, 
and  arc  otherwise  damaged*     In  the  acid  fluid  the  preparation  may 
left  for  several  days,  when  a  small  piece  of  some  vascular  part  may  be^ 
cut  off,  placed  in  a  drop  of  glycerine,  and  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination.     If  the  injected  vessels  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and 
the  bioplasts  of  the  tissues  of  a  bright  red,  the  specimen  is  ready  for 
minute  examination ;  but  if  the  blue  colour  is  not  dbtinct,  three  or  four 
more  drops  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  the  glycerine,  and  the 
preparation  soaked  for  a  few  days  longer. 

If  the  bioplasts  are  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  SLnd  appear  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  more  especially  if  the  tissue  intervening  between  them 
is  coloured  red,  the  sfiecimen  has  been  soaked  too  long  in  the  cannine 
fluid ;  but  in  this  case,  ahhough  parts  upon  the  surface  may  be  uselcs^l 
for  further  investigation^  the  tissues  below  may  have  received  the  proper 
amount  of  colour. 

The  tissues  or  organs  to  be  subjected  to  special  investigation  may 
now  be  removed,  and  transferred  to  fresh  glycerine ;  tJicy  may  be  kept  in 
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little  corked  glass  tubes,  pL  XXVI,  p.  100,  fig.  8,  and  properly  labelled. 
Generally,  the  tissue  will  contain  sufficient  acetic  acid,  but  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  one  drop  more  may  be  added.  In  this  way  the  tissues  may  be 
kept  without  deterioration  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

Suppose,  now,  the  nerves  with  the  small  vessels  and  areolar  tissue  at 
the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  have  been  placed 
in  one  tube,  and  the  prepared  tongue  of  the  Hyla  in  another,  the  former 
specimen  may  be  taken  from  the  glycerine  and  spread  out  upon  a  glass 
slide.  If  the  specimen  be  examined  with  an  inch  power,  numerous 
microscopic  ganglia  may  be  seen,  pL  XCV,  p.  416,  fig.  4.  Several  of  these 
perhaps  are  close  to  small  arteries.  Those  which  are  most  free  from 
pigment  cells  are  selected,  and  removed  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
knife,  fine  scissors,  forceps,  and  a  needle  point  This  operation  may  be 
effected  while  the  slide  is  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The 
transmitted  light  enables  the  observer  to  see  the  minute  pieces  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  unaided  eye,  but  if  necessary  a  watchmaker's  lens  or  a 
3 -inch  power  may  be  used.  The  pieces  selected  are  transferred  to  a 
few  drops  of  the  strongest  glycerine,  placed  in  a  watch-glass  or  in  one  of 
the  little  china  colour  moulds,  §  85,  p.  54,  and  left  to  soak  for  several 
hours. 

The  specimen  is  now  ready  for  preliminary  microscopical  examina- 
tion. One  of  the  small  pieces  is  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  in  a  drop  of 
fresh  glycerine,  and  covered  with  thin  glass.  The  glass  slide  may  be 
gently  warmed  over  the  lamp,  and  the  thin  glass  pressed  down  upon  the 
preparation  by  slight  taps  with  a  needle  point.  The  specimen  may  now 
be  examined  with  a  quarter,  and  afterwards  with  the  twelfth  of  an  inch 
object-glass.  A  good  deal  of  granular  matter  will  possibly  obscure  the 
delicate  points  in  the  structure.  The  slide  is  again  gently  warmed,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  needle,  the  thin  glass  is  made  to  slide  over  the  surface 
of  the  specimen,  without  the  position  of  the  latter  being  altered.  The 
thin  glass  is  then  removed  and  cleaned.  The  specimen  is  next  washed 
by  the  addition  of  drop  after  drop  of  strong  glycerine,  containing  five 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce.  The  slide  can  be  slightly  inclined 
while  it  is  gently  warmed  over  the  lamp,  in  such  a  manner  that  the* 
drops  of  glycerine  are  made  to  slowly  pass  over  the  specimen  and  thus 
wash  away  the  debris  from  its  surface. 

Dropping  Bottles. — The  most  convenient  instrument  for  dropping 
the  glycerine  on  the  specimen  is  a  little  bottle,  of  two  ounces  capacity, 
with  a  syphon  tube  drawn  to  a  point,  and  a  straight  tube,  with  an  ex- 
panded upper  part,  over  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  stout  sheet  vulcanized 
India-rubber.  PI.  LXXIV,p.  352,  fig.  i.  Upon  compresdog  fhe  air,  by 
pressing  down  the  India-rubber,  the  glycerin*  "'  ^  ^^op 

through  the  syphon  tube  and  allowed  to 
little  bottles  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Ml 
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When  several  drops  of  pure  glycerine  have  been  allowed  to  0aw 
over  the  specimen,  the  thin  glass  cover,  after  having  been  cleaned,  is  j 
r<^-a|>p1ied  and  pressed  upon  the  specimen  ver>'  gradually,  but  more 
firmly  than  before.    Any  excess  of  glycerine  is  easDy  removed  by  placing  j 
small  pieces  of  clean  blotting  paper  at  the  side  of  the  thin  glass.     If  I 
the  preparation  looks  pretty  clear  when  examined  with  the  twelfth,  the 
glass  cover  may  be  cemented  down  with  Bell's  cement,  p.  55,  or  with 
Damar  cement^  and  the  preparation  left  for  several  days  in  a   quiel  < 
place.     It   may  then   be  re-examined,  the   pro<:ess  of  washing  with 
glycerine  repealed,  and  further  pressure  applied  until  it  is  rendered  as 
thin  as  is  desired.     When  this  point  has  been  reached,  more  glycerine  | 
with  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  a  plate  of  mic^  or  the  ikinnesi  glass 
€oi*er^  p.  351,  applied,  when  it  may  be  examined  with  the  twenty-fifth* 
The  process  of  thinning  may  be  pushed  still  further  if  desirable, — and 
if  only  carried  out  very  slowly  by  gentle  laps  or  careful  pressure  with 
the  finger  and  thumb, y^^M  day  (0  day,  the  elements  of  the  tissues  will 
be  gradually  separated  from  one  another  without  being  smashed  and 
destroyed.     If  there  be  much  connective  tissue^  which  interferes  with  a 
clear  \'iew  of  the  finest  nerv^e  or  muscular  fibres,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ' 
immerse  the  specimen  for  some  days  in  the  acetic  acid  syrup,  and  then 
transfer  it  to  fresh  glycerine. 

If  the  tissue  does  not  sufficiently  yield  to  the  pressure  it  must  be 

ked  for  a  longer  time  in  the  acetic  acid  glycerine,  or  it  may  be  soft- 
ocd  by  being  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  peijsine  in 
glycerine,  p.  379,  using  lactic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid« 

The  success  of  this  process  above  described  dejjends  upon  the  care 
and  patience  with  which  it  is  carried  out  The  most  perfect  results  are 
obtained  in  cases  where  the  washing,  pressure,  and  wanning  have  been 
very  slowly  conducted,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  minute 
points  of  structure  which  are  gradually  developed  and  rendered  clearer 
by  the  repeated  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  specimen  being  sub- 
jected to  a  little  firmer  pressure  and  further  soaking  In  a  little  freJih 
glycerine  placed  in  a  watch-glass. 

Specimens  of  tissue  prepared  in  this  way  can  be  transferred  from 
slide  to  slide,  and  no  matter  how  thin  they  may  be,  after  having  been 
allowed  to  soak  in  fresh  glycerine  they  may  always  he  laid  out  again 
perfectly  flat  upon  another  slide  by  the  aid  of  needles.  The  action  of  - 
J  these  viscid  fluids  is  most  valuable,  and  I  feel  sure  that  by  the  processes 
[)%-c  described, — the  general  principle  of  procedure  being  retained  but 
the  details  modified  in  special  cases, — many  new  and  important  anato- 
mical  facts  will  be  discovered. 

The  lapilla^  of  the  frog's  tongue  arc  prepared  for  examinatioD  under 
tl      *        f  powers,  the  twcnly-fifth  and  fiftieth,  in  .  manner.  Small 

he  raucous  membrane  bwinij  removed  .« issors.  ihcv  arc: 
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transferred  to  glycerine,  subjected  to  the  same  very  gradually  increased 
pressure,  until  the  individual  papillae  themselves  are  seen  to  be  slightly 
flattened.  It  is  possible  from  a  specimen  to  remove  a  number  of  the 
separate  papillae  on  a  needle  point,  transfer  them  to  glycerine  or  to  the 
acetic  acid  syrup,  and  then  mount  them  for  examination  with  the  i-5oth 
object-glass.  All  the  points  I  have  described  and  figured  in  my  memoir 
published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1864, 
may  be  demonstrated  in  several  papillae,  see  pis.  LXXXVIII,  LXXXIX, 
p.  412. 

Thin  sections  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  &c.,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process  for  examination  with  the  highest  powers.  The  specimens 
illustrating  my  paper  on  "  The  indications  of  the  paths  taken  by  the 
nerve  currents  as  they  traverse  the  caudate  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  encephalon,"  published  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society," 
July,  1864,  were  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  they 
were  soaked  for  some  months  in  a  weak  solution  of  glycerine  and  acetic 
acid.  The  most  delicate  preparations  retain  their  characters  for  many 
months,  and  some  for  several  years,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  very 
preparations  from  which  some  of  my  drawings  have  been  made,  have 
been  preserved  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  may  even  now  be 
compared  with  them. 

Delicate  specimens  should  be  placed  upon  a  circle  of  thin  glass 
about  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of  upon  a  glass  slide.  The 
circle  is  then  mounted  on  a  wooden  slide  in  the  centre  of  which  a  hole 
has  been  drilled  of  the  proper  dimensions  to  receive  it  A  ring  of 
gummed  paper  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  slide  and  to  this  the  round 
glass  is  fixed  when  the  specimen  has  been  covered  with  the  smaller 
circle  of  thin  glass,  and  the  latter  has  been  properly  fixed  in  its  place  by 
cement.     See  also  p.  87. 

Modification  of  the  above  Plan. — I  have  more  recently  modified  the 
foregoing  process  by  injecting  the  alkaline  carmine  fluid  into  the  vessels 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  staining  the  bioplasm  of  the 
tissues,  and  afterwards,  when  the  colouring  was  complete,  the  acid 
Prussian  blue  fluid,  so  that  all  the  bioplasts  were  seen  of  a  bright  red 
colour  in  the  specimens,  while  all  the  capillaries  were  fully  injected 
with  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  carmine  fluid  employed  should  be  stronger  than  that  already 
recommended,  p.  125,  and  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  more  alcohol. 
The  following  succeeds  well  for  the  frog  and  newt : — Carmine,  15  grains ; 
strong  liquor  ammoniac,  J^  drachm ;  strong  glycerine,  2  ounces ; 
alcohol,  6  drachms. 

This  fluid  is  to  be  injected  carefiilly  with  very  alight  premnc:  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  alkaline  amnKv       ^  1 

the  delicate  vascular  walls.     When  the  V* 
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preparation  is  to  b€  left  for  from  twelve  to  twentjr-four  hours,  in  order 
that  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  carmine  fluid  which  has  permeated 
the  capillaries  in  all  parts  of  the  body  to  soak  through  the  different 
tissues  and  stain  the  bioplasm  fully.  Next  a  little  pure  glycerine  is  to 
be  injected,  in  order  that  any  carmine  fluid  still  remaining  in  the  vessels 
may  pass  through,  or  at  least  be  so  much  diluted  that  carmine  will  not 
be  precipitated  in  quantity  by  the  acid  fluid  next  to  be  introduced  ^ 

The  fine  Prussian  blue  injecting  fluid,  the  composition  of  which  is 
given  on  p.  363,  is  to  be  injected  mih  the  utmost  care,  for  the  vessels, 
particularly  of  young  animals,  having  been  somewhat  softened  by  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine,  are  very  liable  to  give  way  if  mtich  | 
pressure  be  applied.  When  the  vessels  are  fully  distended  with  the 
Prussian  blue  fluid,  the  injected  preparation  is  to  be  divided  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  are  to  be  soaked  in  glycerine  and  acetic  acid,  as  Has 
been  already  recommended  in  p.  368. 

Very  beautiful  specimens  from  every  tissue  in  the  body  of  a  small 
animal  (frog,  newt,  mouse,  bat^  small  bird,  &c,),  may  be  prepared  in  | 
this  way  ;  but  as  the  operation  of  injecting  has  to  be  performed  twice  * 
there  is  greater  risk  of  rupturing  the  vessels.     The  student  should  there- ' 
fore  practise  ordinary  injecrion  with  transparent  fluids  before  he  attempts 
to  carry  out  this  process,  or  he  will  sufler  disappointment. 

S77.  Dcmontfrfttaon  of  the  BofI  Tlfmuet* — To  assist  the  student  in  I 
his  investigations  upon  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  tissues^  I 
have  introduced  some  illustrations  of  spedmens  of  which  the  counter- 
parts might  be  prepared  by  any  observer  who  carefully  followed  the 
directions  I  have  given.     The  scries  of  drawings  in  pis.  LXXV,  I.XXAI, 
LXXVII,  LXXVIII,  LXXIX,  are  representations  of  the  tissues  of  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  under  very  low  magnifying  powers.   As  the  reader  I 
will  notice,  these  are  copied  from  specimens  slightly  magnified,  while  I 
in  pK  LXXX,  LXXXI,  LXXXVIII,  LXXXIX,  appearances  observed  ' 
under  the  highest  powers  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tissues  have  been  delineated.     An  enquiry  into  the  anatomical  struc-  J 
ture  of  Ruch  a  texture  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  is  of  great  im-  I 
portance  in  its  bearing  upon  broad  questions  of  general  interest,  and  I 
should  be  undertaken  by  every  one  who  desires  to  form  from  actual  ob- 1 
servation  an  accurate  conception  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  associated  j 
with  the  development,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  tissues.     It  is  probable  I 
that  any  one  who  prosecutes  the  investigation  with  care  and  intelligence  I 
will  be  gradually  led  on  to  make  original  enquiries  in  the  course  of  I 
which  he  may  discover  new  facts  of  the  highest  importance.    But  before! 
the  student  attempts  to  discover  new  things  he  should  try  to  acquirc-j 
the  dexterity  necessary  to  make  specimens  which  clearly  show  the  points  J 
indicated  in  the  figures,  all  of  which  represent  less  than  can  be  seen  iitl 
^^^ecimens,  and  are  in  every  respect  far  less  perfect  and  elaboraiel 
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than  the  specimens  themselves.  The  most  perfect  drawing,  after  all, 
only  roughly  indicates  wh?it  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  specimen, 
if  the  latter  is  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  as  good  as  it  can  be  made 
in  these  days. 

Frogs  are  everywhere  obtainable,  and  few  creatures  are  better  suited 
for  minute  anatomical  investigation.  Their  tissues  present  many  ad- 
vantages for  researches  on  the  ultimate  distribution  of  nerve  fibres  and 
for  the  determination  of  many  anatomical  questions.  Few  parts  of  the 
frog  have  been  more  carefully  investigated  than  the  web,  but  nevertheless 
I  feel  sure  that  in  this  thin  membrane,  particularly  in  the  transparent  web 
of  the  foot  of  young  frogs,  most  important  facts  still  lie  hidden,  as  it  were, 
waiting  for  elucidation  until  careful  and  industrious  enquirers  concentrate 
for  a  time  their  energies  upon  this  comparatively  limited  area.  Although 
the  general  distribution  of  ihe  vessels  is  well  known,  there  remains 
much  to  be  discovered  as  regards  their  development  and  the  precise 
relation  of  the  little  bioplasts  or  masses  of  living  matter  to  their  walls  as 
well  as  to  the  various  anatomical  constituents  of  which  the  web  is  com 
posed.  As  regards  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerves  there  is  also 
much  to  be  learnt  by  the  careful  investigation  of  well  prepared  specimens 
of  the  fi-ee  edge  of  the  web.  By  conjoint  methods  of  enquiry — minute 
anatomical  investigation  upon  some  webs — ^and  physiological  experiment 
upon  similar  webs  of  living  animals,  I  have  gained  important  information 
concerning  the  action  of  nerves  upon  capillary  vessels,  and  the  changes 
in  pigment  cells,  epithelium,  as  well  as  other  structures  during  life  may 
be  thus  studied.  Such  tissues  as  those  of  the  frog  should  be  studied 
again  and  again,  and  he  who  wishes  to  make  himself  an  observer  will 
examine  the  very  same  textures  prepared  in  many  different  ways,  as  well 
as  corresponding  [tissues  in  animals  at  different  periods  of  life.  This 
plan  can  be  carried  out  most  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  as  it  is 
easy  to  procure  animals  at  all  ages,  and  the  tissues  of  this  animal  can 
also  be  examined  in  the  living  state  {see  p.  191)  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  observer  must,  however,  study  in  France  or  Germany,  as  in  England 
all  investigations  upon  living  frogs  are  prevented  by  law,  and  the  police 
have  authority  to  seize  any  one  detected  in  causing  pain  to  a  frog 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation. 

Fig.  I,  pi.  LXXV,  represents  the  vessels  of  the  web  of  a  young  frog 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  ten  diameters.  Pigment  cells  are 
observed  here  and  there  in  which  the  pigment  granules  are  concentrated 
or  collected  together,  instead  of  being  diffused  and  spread  through  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  irregular  ramifying  passages  which  pass  from  cell 
to  cell,  and  which  thus  form  an  extensive  network.  Some  large  pigment 
cells  and  their  ramifications  are  well  seen  in  pL  LXXVII,  fig.  2,  p.  376. 

Fig.  2,  pL  LXXV,  represents  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels  of  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  as  seen  in  an  injected  sp^cvcckeii.    TVifc>N!tor* 
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distended,  and  their  diameter  is  much  greater  than  in  the  hvmg  si^m 
when  they  are  occupied  with  blood.  In  the  living  specimen  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  arteri^  from  the  veins  by  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
latter  vessels  and  the  slowest  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  ;  but  in  the  in- 
jected specimen  the  arteries  are  distended  and  appear  almost  as  wide  as 
the  veins.  In  the  drawing,  however,  both  sets  of  vessels  are  distinct, 
the  veins  being  almost  black,  while  the  arteries  have  been  shaded  lightty. 
The  observer  will  be  able  to  follow  the  branches  of  the  artery  in  many 
situations,  and  trace  these  to  their  ultimate  divisions,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  capillaries.  The  last  may  also  be  seen  to  converge 
here  and  there  to  fomt  the  venous  radicles. 

In  pi.  LXXVI,  fig.  I,  a  portion  of  the  vascular  network  of  the  foot 
of  a  young  frog  is  represented.  The  vessel  {d)  running  diagonally 
downwards  across  the  field  from  left  to  right  is  a  vein,  while  the  narrower 
tube  on  a  lower  level  is  a  branch  of  the  artery  {a).  The  capillaries  have 
not  yielded  equably  to  the  distending  force  of  the  injection,  and  are 
wider  in  some  places  than  in  others.  This  is  often  observed  in  injec- 
tions of  capillary  vessels,  and  probably  during  life  the  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tissue, 
and  in  the  same  parts  at  different  times  varies  greatly. 

In  fig.  2  the  changes  occurring  in  inflammation  are  well  represented. 
A  small  particle  of  mustard  was  applied  to  the  web,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  the  capillaries  corresponding  to  the  siiot,  and  for  a 
short  distance  round  it,  became  much  distended.  As  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  accumulates  it  flows  more  and  more  slowly  till  at  length  it 
stagnates  in  the  vessels.  The  web  in  this  state  was  stained  with  carmine, 
transferred  to  glycerine,  and  preserved  as  descriljed  in  p.  370.  The 
vessels  being  **  naturally  injected."  The  colourless  blood<orpusclcs  ac- 
cumubte  in  the  capillaries  in  great  numbers,  and  these  being  coloured 
with  carmine,  a  ver}'  clear  and  beautiful  preparation  results, 

A  minute  vein  from  the  inflamed  area  of  the  web  of  a  living  frog  is 
represented  in  fig.  3,  pi.  LXXIX,  p.  376.  This  drawing  should  be 
attentively  studied  It  was  taken  a  few  minutes  after  inflammation  had 
been  excited  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  mustard  paste,  the  si?^  of 
a  small  pin's  head,  to  the  web.  The  nerve  mechanism  by  which  this 
change  in  the  vessels  is  so  quickly  brought  about,  will  be  underst.KH?  If 
the  experiment  described  in  p.  191  be  referred  to. 

In  pi.  LXXVII,  fig.  I,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  lir.:  r  ixrvr 
trunks  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  Is  represented.  The  finer  branrhcs 
of  ner\'^e-fibres  form  networks  of  dark  bordered  fibres,  the  constitucDt 
fibres  of  which  divide  and  subdivide,  and  thus  two  or  three  series  of 
networks  result,  the  finest  of  which  represent  the  ultimate  ramificalions 
of  the  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these  form  lax  networks  about  the  vcsselsi 
^'^ers  In  the  substance  of  the  fibrous  textun;  of  the  skin  ;  while  upoo 
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the  sur&ce  of  the  latter,  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  are  numerous 
papillae,  in  which  nerve-loops  may  be  seen.  Amongst  the  pigment  cells 
complex  networks  of  extremely  delicate  fibres  in  great  numbers  are  to 
be  demonstrated.  No  ends  can  be  discovered,  and  I  believe  in  all 
tissues  and  organs  the  ultimate  ramifications  are  continuous  fibres,  con- 
nected with  which  here  and  there  are  bioplasts. 

The  general  course  of  the  trunks  in  the  web  is  such  that,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing,  arches  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  branches  from  the  trunks 
on  each  side  of  the  web.  In  the  drawing  only  a  few  of  them  are  repre- 
sented, but  there  are  such  numerous  meetings  and  inosculations  of  the 
trunks  and  their  subdi\'isions  that  complex  and  extensive  networks  are 
formed.  These  cannot  be  seen  by  the  magnifying  power  employed  in 
examining  this  specimen,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  branches  indicated  are 
large  compound  trunks  of  dark  bordered  nerve-fibres.  Some  idea  of  the 
real  arrangement  as  it  exists  in  nature  may  be  formed  if  fig.  i,  in  plate 
LXXXIII,  p.  406,  be  referred  to.  The  ultimate  distribution  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  in  several  tissues  of  the  frog,  are  referred  to  in  the  last 
sections  of  this  book,  commencing  at  page  411. 

Fig.  2  is  a  representation  of  several  large  pigment  cells,  with  their 
anastomizing  prolongations  in  great  number.  These  form  fiequent  con- 
nections with  those  from  neighbouring  cells,  and  thus  a  network  is 
formed.  In  the  body  of  the  cell  is  the  bioplasm,  around  which  is  the 
pigment,  consisting  of  minute  granules  suspended  in  fluid.  The 
granules  may  spread  with  the  fluid  into  all  the  tubular  passages,  as 
represented  in  the  drawing,  or  they  may  collect  about  the  bioplasm, 
forming  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass,  by  which  the  latter  is  completely 
obscured.  In  this  case  the  radiating  canals  and  communicating  tubes 
shrink,  and,  as  they  only  contain  a  little  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  are 
invisible. 

In  pi.  LXXVIII,  fig.  I,  is  a  good  drawing  of  capillary  vessels  from 
the  foot  of  the  living  frog.  Besides  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  seen 
here  and  there,  the  reader  should  note  the  manner  in  which  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  seem  to  race  one  another  as  they  are  pressed  onwards 
by  the  force  of  the  blood  current,  and  are,  here  and  there,  squeezed 
together  and  bent  round  and  twisted  in  various  shapes,  as  they  are  driven 
through  constricted  portions  and  made  to  take  a  different  direction 
in  capillaries  at  right  angles  to  the  course  originally  taken  by  the  blood. 
The  cells  of  epithelium  and  their  bioplasts,  somewhat  swollen  by 
osmose,  may  be  obsen^ed  over  the  drawing,  and  to  the  right,  at  ti,  is 
seen  the  epithelium,  which  bounds  the  orifice  of  a  cutaneous  mucus 
gland,  also  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  in  transverse  sections  of  the  tissues  of 
the  web  in  pi.  LXXIX,  p.  376,  figs,  i  and  2. 

Three  pigment  cells  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  dsa^ 
pi.  LXXVIII,  the  pigment  granules,  in  two  of  l\\em,\>6ii%  3i 
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In  fig.  3  is  represented  a  small  vein  from  the  foot  of  the  living  frog, 
in  a  part  of  the  web  to  which  a  small  piece  of  mustard  had  been  applied 
a  few  minutes  before.  The  small  vein  itself  and  the  capillaries  con- 
tinuous with  its  cavity  are  occupied  by  colourless  corpuscles,  which 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood 

The  more  minute  investigation  of  some  of  the  nerve  tissues  of  the  frog 
will  be  found  described  in  page  370,  and  drawings  are  given  of  the  fine 
ramifications  of  the  nerves  in  the  firog  in  plates  LXXXIV,  LXXXVII, 
LXXXVIII,  LXXXIXj  in  an  insect  in  plates  LXXXV,  LXXXVI ; 
and  in  mammalia — the  mole,  the  bat,  and  man — in  plates  XCII,  XCIII, 
p.  414. 

8)8.  •#  tke  Frepamtl«B  mf  Hard  TlMnes  far  ExmnUnmtl«B  wltk  tke 
■Icfeest  p«iwen.  Bone,  Teetk,  Jcc. — The  methods  generally  employed, 
p.  98,  for  demonstrating  the  structure  of  bone,  teeth,  and  other  hard 
tissues,  only  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
dead  and  dried  texture.  The  bioplasm  and  soft  formed  material  of  the 
bone  are  dried  up  before  the  section  is  made.  And  yet  these  latter,  which 
are  represented  in  but  very  few  of  the  drawings  published  in  anatomical 
works,  constitute  the  difference  between  the  dead  bone  or  tooth,  and 
that  which  possesses  the  power  of  growth  and  change,  and  still  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  living  body.  So  far  from  the  soft  matter  in  recent 
bone  being  unimportant,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  anatomical 
constituents.  It  is  by  the  bioplasm  alone  that  all  osseous  and  dental 
tissues  are  formed  and  nourished.  From  the  arrangement  of  this  soft 
living  matter  not  having  been  generally  recognised,  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  have  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  upon  the  formation  and  nutrition 
of  these  and  other  hard  tissues. 

Even  now  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  "  dentinal  tubes  "  are  real 
tubular  passages  for  conveying  jiuids  to  all  parts  of  the  dentine,  and  are 
thus  subservient  to  its  "nutrition."  But  it  is  more  than  twenty  years 
since  Mr.  Tomes  proved  most  conclusively  that  these  so-called  "  tubes  " 
are  occupied  in  the  recent  state  by  a  moist  but  tolerably  firm  material 
("Philosophical  Transactions,"  Februar>-,  1856).  I  have  verified 
Mr.  Tomes'  description,  and  am  quite  certain  that  the  so-called  tubes 
are  not  channels  for  the  mere  flowing  up  and  down  of  nutrient  fluid. 
On  the  structure  of  recent  bone  and  teeth,  see  my  lectures  on  "The 
Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Tissues,"  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
i860,  and  "  Bioplasm,"  1872. 

Suppose  a  tooth  is  to  be  prepared  for  minute  microscoi)ical  investi- 
gation, we  may  proceed  as  follows.  The  same  plan  is  applicable  to  bone 
and  shell. 

I.  As  soon  as  possible  after  extraction,  the  tooth  may  be  broken  by 
a  clean  hammer  intp  fragments,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  of  it 
tissues.     Pieces  of  dentine,  with  portions  of  Y)u\y>  v>U\\  •v\^\\mvv^Va^fiM8 
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may  be  selected  and  immersed  in  the  carmine  fluid,  and  pUced  in 
a  vessel  lightly  covered  with  paper,  so  that  dust  may  be  excluded*  The 
whole  may  be  left  in  a  wann  room  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

2.  The  carmine  solution  may  then  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  plain 
ciilute  glycerine  added,  p.  364. 

3.  After  the  fragments  of  teeth,  the  bioplasm  being  now  colouredl 
witii  the  carmine,  have  remained  in  this  fluid  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
they  may  be  removed,  or  the  excess  of  fluid  may  be  poured  off,  and 
replaced  by  a  little  strong  glycerine  and  acetic  acid,  p.  364, 

4.  After  ha\ing  remained  in  the  glycerine  and  acetic  acid  for  three 
or  four  days,  it  >*ill  be  found  that  the  portions  of  soft  pulp  have  regainedj 
the  volume  they  occupied  when  fresh.     They  have  swollen  out  ag^ini^ 
though  immersed  in  the  strongest  glycerine. 

5*  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases,  when  it  is  desired  to  study  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerves,  it  is  necessary  to  harden  the  pulp  by  im- 
mersion  in  a  glycerine  solution,  made  by  adding  to  an  ounce  of  the 
glycerine  solution  of  the  acetic  acid,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  strong 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  p.  365.  The  fragments  may  remain  in  this 
solution  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the  acetic 
acid  solution,  in  which  they  may  be  preserved  for  years  with  all  the  soft 
parts  perfect, 

6.  The  specimens  are  now  ready  for  examination.  Thin  sections 
are  cut  with  a  knife  from  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  dentine,  and 
should  include  a  portion  of  the  soft  pulp.  The  knife  should  be  strong, 
but  sharp.  In  practice  I  have  found  the  double-edged  scalpels  first 
made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Weiss  and  Son,  of  the  Strand,  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  for  this  purpose,  nor  will  the  edge  of  the  knife  be  destroyed 
so  soon  as  would  be  supposed,  pi  XVIII,  p.  48,  fig,  8* 

The  minute  fragments  of  sections  thus  obtained  are  placed  upon 
a  slide  and  immersed  in  a  drop  of  pure  strong  glycerine,  in  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  examined  under 
a  low  power  (an  inch).  The  best  pieces  are  to  be  selected  by  the  aid 
of  a  fine  needle,  and  removed  to  a  drop  of  glycerine  containing  two 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce,  already  placed  upon  a  clean  slide. 
The  thin  glass  cover  is  then  carefully  applied,  and  the  sjjecimcn  may  be 
examined  with  higher  powers. 

8.  If  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  specimen,  the  excess  of  glycerine 
fluid  is  absorbed  by  small  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  and  I  he  glass  cover 
cemented  to  the  slide  by  carefully  painting  a  narrow  ring  of  1' 
microscope  cement  or  solution  of  Damar  round  it  When  this  first  :u  .. 
layer  is  dr>',  the  brush  may  be  carried  round  a  second  lime,  and  after 
the  laj>sc  of  a  few  days,  more  iniiy  be  ap|>lied.     Mounted  in  this  " 

specimen  will  retain  its  chaiajct^t  Ct.t  \e:^ts. 
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S98*  Soflenlnir  Hard  Tissues  by  Maceration  In  Glycerine  and 
Aeld,  and  on  the  Action  of  Pepslne. — Hard  tissues,  like  bone,  dentine, 
and  enamel,  become  very  decidedly  softened  by  prolonged  maceration 
in  glycerine,  and  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the  softening 
process  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  yet  without  the  calcareous 
matter  being  dissolved  out  to  any  perceptible  extent.  If  desired,  of 
course  the  calcareous  matter  may  be  in  part  or  entirely  removed  by  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  acid  fluid  in  which  the  preparation  is 
immersed.  But,  far  short  of  this,  the  hard,  brittle  texture  is  so  altered, 
that  thin  sections  may  be  cut  without  any  difficulty.  Specimens  pre- 
pared'in  this  way  may  be  examined  by  the  highest  magnifying  powers 
yet  made, — by  which  statement,  of  course,  I  mean  to  imply  that  more 
may  be  learnt  by  studying  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  under  such 
high  powers  (1,000  to  3,000  linear)  than  by  the  use  of  ordinary  object- 
glasses. 

I  have  also  gained  advantages  in  the  investigation  of  the  minute 
structure  of  hard  tissues  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  pepsine  in  glyce- 
rine, made  as  follows  : — Ten  grains  of  pig's  pepsine,  are  carefully  mixed 
with  two  drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  five  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  and  the  solution  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100° 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  filtered.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  added 
to  one  ounce  of  strong  glycerine.  This  solution  may  be  kept  without 
undergoing  decomposition  for  a  long  time,  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  When 
required  for  use,  a  small  quantity  is  poured  into  a  watch-glass  or  small 
wide  tube,  and  the  fragments  to  be  acted  upon  introduced  ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  in  a  small  hot-air  or  water  oven 
tor  an  hour  or  more.  When  sufficient  action  has  been  produced,  the 
pieces  are  transferred  to  strong  glycerine,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  and  carefully  examined  at  leisure.  The  pepsine  I  use  is  prepared 
from  the  pig's  stomach  by  drying  the  mucus  squeezed  from  the  gastric 
glands,  and  then  powdering  it,  and  making  an  infusion,  to  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  be  added.  The  process  is  described  in  the  "  Archives 
of  Medicine,"  vols!  I  and  II.  The  pepsina  porci  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Bullock  and  Co.,  3,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

By  this  method  most  beautiful  preparations  of  the  ramification  and 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  vessels  of  the  pulp  may 
be  obtained ;  and  I  know  of  no  tissues  in  which  the  vast  multitude  of 
nerves  and  their  close  networks  are  to  be  more  clearly  displayed. 

37O'  The  Preparation  of  Embryonic  Tissues  for  Examination  with 
very  High  Powers. — Many  of  the  softest  textures  may  be  investigated 
with  the  greatest  £EUulity  after  having  been  soaked  in  strong  glycerine. 
In  prep<  steps  which  have  been  described  in  p.  361, 

must  1  "^^rine  used  at  first  should  be  weak^x^ 

and  it  VixaW^  mei^a&^d^  €vOtv^x  \i^  -ac^^xsx^ 
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small  quantities  of  strong  glycerine  from  day  to  day,  or  by  placing  the 
specimen  immersed  in  the  original  weak  solution  in  a  small  basin  over 
strong  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar,  or  in  vacuo.  Ova,  at  a  very  early 
peripd  of  development,  can  be  preimred  according  to  the  principles 
indicated,  and  many  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  first  steps 
in  the  development  and  formation  of  tissues  demonstrated  with  accuracy. 
Some  objections  have  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Ransom  and  otliers  to 
this  plan  of  investigation  as  applied  to  the  mmrian  ova  of  fishes.  Dr. 
Ransom  says,  that  the  ammonia  "  dissolved  the  germinal  vesicle  and  its 
contents.*'  Upon  experiment,  however,  I  found  that  so  far  from  thb 
being  the  case,  numerous  bioplasts,  not  seen  in  ordinary  specimens, 
were  displayed,  and  many  new  facts  not  to  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
amining the  ova  in  water,  were  discovered  In  pi.  LXXX,  figs,  i  and  2 
have  been  copied  from  Dr.  Ransom^s  paper,  while  the  remaining  figures 
were  taken  from  specimens  prepared  by  me  in  the  manner  indicated. 
S€€  my  paper,  published  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical 
Society"  for  July,  1867,  from  which  pi.  LXXX  has  been  taken. 

Embryos  of  various  ages  may  be  injected  with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid. 
The  pipe  cannot  be  tied  in  the  vessels,  as  they  are  extremely  soft.  But 
if  it  is  simply  inserted,  much  of  the  injection  will  run  onwards  into  the 
capillaries,  ancl  the  escape  of  a  certain  quantity  by  the  side  of  the  pipe 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  It  is  often  advantageous  to  harden  the 
delicate  tissue  slightly  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  chromic  acid 
glycerine  solution,  p,  365,  When  once  the  tissues  have  been  fully  per- 
meated by  glycerine,  they  may  be  dissected  and  manipulated  in  a  manner 
which  before  was  impossible. 

In  the  same  way,  extremely  soft  textures,  like  those  of  which  the 
acalephs  or  jelly  fishes  are  composed,  or  that  delicate  tissue  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals  may  be  prepared ;  and  all  the  masses  of  bioplasm,  series 
within  series  (nuclei,  nucleoli,  nucleoluU),  many  of  which  are  passed 
over  in  ordinary  methods  of  examination,  will  be  most  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  most  delicate  infusoria  and  the  germs  of  these  and  of 
the  lower  plants  may  also  be  thus  prepared  and  preserved* 

The  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  vegetable  tissues  may  be  coloured 
according  to  the  same  plan  with  the  carmine  fluid,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  dilute  it  with  alcohol  or  with  more  water*  The  bioplasm  of 
the  spores  and  thalli  of  fungi,  represented  in  pL  LXXXi,  p*  3S6,  has 
been  coloured  very  satisfactorily.  Fig,  t  is  the  same  as  represented  b 
pi.  LI  V,  p.  206^  fig.  3,  and  illustrates  the  method  of  obtaining  coloured 
plates  referred  to  in  p,  356.  In  fig,  2  are  some  growing  yeast  ccU*, 
well  coloured  and  highly  magnified,  and  the  ihallus  of  the  yeast  phuiC, 
rtv  '  :     '  ing  at  the  extremities,  and  the  bioplasm  in 

ill  ^  1  red  than  in  other  parts. 
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THE  author's  views   CONCERNING  THE  STRUCTURE,    FORMATION,   AND 
GROWTH   OF  TISSUES. 

•To  aid  in  establishing  general  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
those  wonderful  processes  of  formation  and  growth  peculiar  to  things 
living,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 
But  in  these  days,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  follow  the  example 
set  us  by  Harvey  and  Hunter  and  Bichat,  observers  are  taught  by 
popular  lecturers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  mere  observation  and 
demonstration  of  facts.  Many,  therefore,  spend  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  fact-hunting,  and  never  pause  to  enquire  whether  the  facts 
they  suppose  they  have  discovered  are  facts,  whether  their  work  is  of  any 
use  at  all,  and  whether  it  teaches  us  anything,  nor  even  ask  whether 
the  supposed  fSacts  affect  in  any  way  other  facts  already  known.  Fact 
multiplication,  and  accumulation,  the  adding  of  fact  to  fact,  seems  to  be 
the  sole  aim  of  some ;  and  what  a  chaos  is  the  fact-heap  which  has  been 
raised  in  many  departments  of  enquiry  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unscrupulous  writers  who  never  observe 
or  experiment  for  themselves,  and  look  upon  fact-finding  and  experi- 
menting as  the  inferior  but  necessary  duty  of  an  order  of  beings  less 
fitted  to  survive  than  themselves,  but  developed  for  their  particular 
benefit  and  use,  so  they  are  carefiil  to  keep  in  with  the  poor  fact-finders, 
and  use  their  results  as  if  they  were  then*  own.  From  their  intellects 
only  proceed  generalisations.  They  select  the  good  facts  from  the  bad 
ones,  and  construct  generalisations  for  the  instruction  of  humanity. 
But  further,  arrogant  doctrinaires,  who  never  made  a  practical  observa- 
tion or  discovered  a  single  fact,  conscious  of  superior  wisdom,  graciously 
dictate  the  precise  fields  in  which  inferior  minds  are  to  work,  and  lay 
down  the  method  of  investigation  to  be  pursued  by  the  working  fact- 
hunters,  condescendingly  remarking  that  as  conclusions  tend  in  this  or 
that  direction,  more  labour  is  required  here,  while  it  is  useless  working 
there,  and  new  investigations  should  be  immediately  set  on  foot  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  and  that  idea  which  has  just  been  evolved  in  the 
recesses  of  their  understanding.  And  the  new  philosopher  is  very  wise 
in  the  method  he  pursues,  for  it  is  easier  to  frame  a  generalisation  and 
then  select  from  the  general  heap  of  known  facts  particular  facts  in  its 
support,  than  to  examine  the  facts  themselves  one  by  one,  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  facts,  to  observe  and  experiment  anew,  and  at 
last,  after  an  honest  sur\'ey  of  what  is  known,  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  general  conclusion. 

Formerly  those  who  advanced  new  views  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  not  only  performed  the  work  of  fact-hunting  b\it  ^.-^x.^^ 
the  value  of  every  fact  upon  which  ihey  pVaced  \^\axwcfe^  ^xA  ^scic^ 
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deduced  their  conclasions  after  much  patient  investigation  and  experi- 
ment. But  o(  late  a  far  superior  method  of  making  generalisations  has 
been  discovered,  and  much  of  the  old  and  slow  testing  and  anatyttcol 
work  has  been  entirely  discarded  Philosopher  and  Fact-hunter  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  they  may  keep  their  offices  quite  distinct  and 
yet  work  to  each  other*s  great  advantage.  A  compact  seems  to  have  been 
entered  into.  The  fact-finders  consenting  to  act  as  the  servants  or  tools 
of  the  philosopher,  while  he  publicly  acknowledges  the  higji  value  of 
fact-hunting,  and  spreads  the  fame  of  the  fact-finder  as  well  as  his  own. 
Different  schools  of  philosophy  require  diiterently  constituted  fact- 
finders, and  as  each  new  philosophy  rises  in  popular  favour,  its  own 
proper  fact-hunters,  reporters,  generalisers^  acquire  the  much-desired 
renown. 

But  how  many  errors  now  pass  current  as  observed  facts,  and  how 
many  unfortunate  generalisations  mar  the  advance  of  real  knowledge  1 
This  must  be  the  ca.se,  if  those  who  advance  generalisations  refuse  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves,  and  practical  observers  confine  themselves  to 
mere  observation  and  refrain  from  thinking  and  speculating  concerning 
the  facts  they  discover.  Disadvantage  to  all  knowledge  must  result 
from  the  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  line  between  speculative  thought  and 
practical  work.  Useful  hypotheses  are  more  likely  to  emanate  from 
sound  practical  observers  and  experimenters  than  from  purely  speculative 
thinkers,  who  are  obliged  to  obtain  all  their  hcta  second-hand,  and 
whose  training  has  in  too  many  instances  been  such  as  to  render  them 
quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  real  facts  from  apparent  facts,  and  of 
estimating  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  evidence  adduced  'm  favour 
of  the  accepted  interpretation  of  any  given  fact  or  particular  pheno- 
menon obser\^ed< 

In  the  hope  of  encouraging  students  to  fAink  as  well  as  work,  I  have 
ventured  to  offer  a  short  resum<5  of  some  views,  which  are  foundctl  on 
facts  demonstrated  by  the  methods  of  investigation  described  in  thb 
book,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  practical  subjects,  and  has  been  written 
with  a  strictly  practical  object 

In  many  parts  of  this  book  I  have  drawTi  attention  to  the  great 
imjx>rtance  of  special  methods  of  preparing  tissues.  But  in  order  to 
compare  different  textures  and  specimens  of  the  same  texture  at  different 
periods  of  its  growth,  a  uniform  process  of  preparation  must  be  adopted, 
or,  in  other  words,  all  structures  which  it  is  desired  to  com|jare  with  one 
anotlicr  must  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  methods  of  preparation, 
and  must  be  exa^mincd  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  It  has  been 
shown  that  all  textures  may  be  easily  manipulated  and  examined  under 
the  highest  powers  when  immersed  in  glycerine ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  in  every  tissue  obtained  from  a  living  being,  />a^i  may  be  di^jp 
stained  while  ^rl  is  left  cohurltss^  although  the  whole  has  been  frifely 
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traversed  by  an  alkaline  colouring  matter  in  solution,  p.  125.  The  first 
material  exhibits  certain  common  characters  throughout  nature,  while 
the  last  differs  extremely  in  anatomical  structure,  physical  properties, 
and  chemical  composition  in  the  different  oigans  and  textures  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  in  the  oiganisms  of  a  lower  character. 

The  matter  which  is  coloured  in  the  process  above  described  is, 
broadly,  that  which  has  been  termed  in  different  textures  ceU^  nudem^ 
€€ll  contents^  protoplasm^  mdcplast^  carpusde ;  while  that  which  remains 
unchanged  is  that  which  is  known  as  intercellular  matter  or  substanee^ 
cdlwaUf  memirane,  protoplasm^  fihre^  periplastic  substance,  &c.  Great 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  many  of  these  words  in  different 
senses,  and  from  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  essentially  diffe- 
rent substances..  Protoplasm^  for  example,  has  been  applied  to  living 
matter,  and  also  to  the  formed  matter  which  has  ceased  to  live,  and  by 
many  physiologists,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Huxley, 
in  his  paper  on  ''  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,''  and  in  other  communi- 
cations. Now,  when  the  carmine  fluid  is  used  properly,  the  living 
matter  of  the  so-called  cell,  including  the  nucleus,  is  coloured,  while 
the  outer  part  of  the  cell  and  intercellular  substance  remain  colourless. 
We  can  therefore  in  any  texture,  which  has  been  properly  prepared, 
distinguish  the  active  living  growing  matter  from  the  passive  formed 
matter.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  often  possible  to  demonstrate  zones 
of  colour  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  or  the  youngest  being  in- 
variably coloured  most  intensely,  and  the  outermost  or  the  oldest  most 
feintly. 

By  comparative  observations  upon  the  same  tissues  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  continuous  but 
gradually  altering  relation  between  the  formed  material^  so-called  cell 
wall^  and  the  bioplcum^  the  so-called  '*  nucleus,"  and  have  adduced 
many  observations  which  establish  the  important  point  that  all  the 
formed  material  was  once  in  the  state  of  the  living  matter  or  bioplasm 
which  alone  receives  the  colour.  So  that  in  the  formation  of  muscle, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  lifeless  nutrient  pabulum  in  the  blood,  the  matter 
which  is  to  become  muscle  passes  through  these  different  conditions : — 

1.  That  of  a  soluble  nutrient  matter,  or  pabulum,  which  is  taken  up 
by,  and  converted  into  : — 

2.  Bioplasm  (nucleus,  nucleolus,  nucleolulus,  and,  in  some  instances, 
protoplasm),  which  gradually  becomes  resolved  into : — 

3.  Imperfectly  developed  formed  material  which  assumes  the  form 
of:— 

4.  Fully  developed  formed  material,  as  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
osseous  tissue,  muscular  contractile  tissue.  This  last  slowly  changes 
and  is  resolved  into  : — 

5.  Disintegrated  formed  material,  which  is  %i^A>a^^  x^^>\cfe^  \.^  ^ 
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matter  in  a  very  peculiar  state,  which  cannot  be  correctly  called  a 
peculiar /^j'j/Va/ state,  because  no  known  physical  state  of  matter  ex- 
hibits any  analogy  to  the  living  state.  Nor  is  the  latter  in  any  way 
comparable  with  any  other  state  in  which  matter  is  known  to  exist. 
The  living  state  is  exceptional  and  peculiar  and  stands  alone.  There 
is  no  transition  from  the  non-living  into  the  living  state,  but  matter 
passes  suddenly  from  one  state  into  the  other.  Neither  is  there  in  any 
case  a  gradation  from  any  form  of  non-living  matter  to  any  form  of 
living  matter. 

The  inferences  above  detailed  enable  me  to  describe  very  simply  the 
structure  of  the  most  complex  tissues,  and  the  changes  which  occur 
during  their  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  any  given  case 
what  is  "cell  wall,"  "cell  membrane,"  or  "intercellular  substance," 
" cell  contents,"  "nucleus,"  "nucleolus,"  " primordial  utricle,"  " proto- 
plasm," "  blastema."  For  every  tissue  and  organ  of  every  living  thing 
consists  of  matter  in  two  states  : — The  living  or  germinal  state  and  the 
farmed  and  lifeless  state.  All  increase^  multiplication,  division^  &c,  is 
due  to  matter  in  the  first  state  and  to  that  alone.  Living  particles  do 
not  aggregate  together  to  form  one  living  mass,  but  one  living  mass  may 
divide  and  separate  into  a  vast  number  of  distinct  living  particles,  each 
of  which  may,  by  taking  non-living  matter  into  itselt  and  changing  the 
arrangement  of  its  atoms,  grow  and  become  a  mass  like  the  first. 

Every  particle  of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  comes  from  a  pre- 
existing living  particle, — and  every  piece  of  tissue,  and  formed  matter 
of  every  kind  derived  from  a  living  being  was  once  in  the  condition  of 
bioplasm. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  relations  which  the  bioplasm  bears  to  the 

formed  material  at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  the  careful  study  of 

these  two  kinds  of  matter  in  the  various  textures,  teach  us  the  order 

in  which  the  various  changes  occur  and  the  employment  of  other  terms 

is  rendered  superfluous. 

A  r&um^  of  my  views  will  be  found  in  my  work  on  Bioplasm,  and 
also  in  the  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1875,  "On  Life  and  on  the  Nature  of 
Vital  Actions  in  Death  and  Disease."  Brief  extracts  from  my  papers, 
and  short  notices,  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  a  few  journals 
and  text-books.  An  excellent  analysis  extending  over  twenty  pages 
will  be  found  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  "  for 
January,  1867,  but  by  far  the  most  complete  notice  of  my  views,  and 
the  clearest  and  most  interesting  account  of  their  general  bearing  upon 
scientific  problems  of  the  greatest  importance,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Dr>'sdale's  "  Protoplasmic  Theory  of  Life."  That  these  notions  are  not 
even  noticed  by  the  material  obi  •«te  surprise.     In 

science,  as  in  some  dthe^  will  be  found 

that  those  who  are  ah  "Swn^^^sA 
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v->^  23d  broad,  ssd  t^i'r'rg  sfber  rrT±.  ^tidi  meanii^  to  saA 
vcrds  as  IfboZ.  v-Ioci  brcftd.  trzrh.  jqc  bcet  more  wiiich  are  alone 

90«.  W  UvtaffSaMtr  or  ■taptaMk-—Tbe  smallest  putides  of  liring 
matter  are  sp&ekal.  aad  the  krvcs  isass  a^vaxs  asmmes  the  spherical 
kxm  vben  scspcaded  in  a  fzid  cr  scziS-fead  me&an.  Etoj  fonn  of 
bia^Aiaai  or  !xv^  matter  in  lanrre,  a^  ar  ererr  penod  of  its  existence, 
is  inTaiiah^  co£ocxies& 

Venr  smaZ  panicles  of  this  lirisr  runer  cr  bioplasm  are  represented 
in  pL  LXXXL  fig.  i.  k  Nov  soch  p^rddes  caz^zMX  be  termed  ceUs^  if 
the  ordizKarj  definitioo  of  that  vocd  is  aocc^xed.  Each  consists  of 
bioplasm  viih  possibhr  a  rerr  thin  larer  of  tbnned  material  upon  its 
sorlace.  Each  of  these  paiticks  maj  increase  in  szxe  br  the  absorpdoo 
of  nutrient  pabolnm  into  its  substance,  and  each  maj  then  diride  and 
subdivide  into  separate  porticHis.  In  £act  each  possesses  the  i^operties 
nsoall  J  regarded  as  characteristic  of  ceil  life. 

The  mucus  corposde  which  is  represented  in  pL  LIIT,  pi  204,  fig.  7, 
consists  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm  which  as  it  hes  in  the  mucns  or  formed 
material  exhibits  movements  as  shown  bv  the  dotted  lines.  The 
^  mucus  "  or  viscid  matter  around  and  in  which  it  lies,  was  formed  from 
it,  and  corresponds  to  what  has  been  termed  ^ceU-waU,**  *' intercellular 
substance"  in  other  cases.  The  white  blood  corpuscle,  pL  XXXIX, 
P'  '5^9  ^-  Sj  ^  another  example  of  bioplasm  or  liA-ing  matter  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  invariably  colourless  and  exhibits  slow  movements. 
The  amceba  which  is  represented  in  pL  LIII,  fig.  5,  is  another  easQy 
obtainable  and  characteristic  example  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter,  and 
in  its  active  state  exhibits  movements  in  every  direction,  which  the 
observer  should  intently  study  over  and  over  again.  These  movements 
are  vi/a/  movffmnfs,  and  all  attempts  to  explain  them  by  physics  and 
chemistry  have  signally  failed 

The  character  of  bioplasm  or  li\ing  matter  can  be  studied  very 
readily  in  the  amceba.  If  carefiilly  studied  under  the  i-i2th  of  an  inch 
object-glass  the  amceba  will  be  obser\ed  to  alter  in  form.  At  \-arious 
parts  of  its  circumference  protrusions  of  its  very  substance  will  be  seen 
to  take  place.  The  protrusions  consist  of  the  material  which  forms  the 
basis  sul>stance  of  the  amceba.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  mo\Tng 
material  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  and  under  the  i-25thand 
i-5olh  of  an  inch  objective  no  appearance  of  structure  can  be  discerned 
in  it.  It  is  true  that  granules  and  foreign  particles  may  be  seen  em- 
bedded in  it,  but  these  are  extraneous,  or  have  been  formed  The 
matter  in  which  the  motor  power  resides  is  perfectly  clear,  transparent, 
and  structureless.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  solid  particles  by 
the  movements  of  the  transparent  living  matter.  The  moving  matter 
has  been  termed  sarcode  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  ''jelly-like;*'  but 
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no  jelly  is  capable  of  movement,  and  no  living  matter  exists  which  is  as 
incapable  of  movement  as  is  every  form  of  jelly  that  is  known.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  movements  of  the  amoeba  cease,  and  a  change 
is  observed  to  take  place  upon  its  surface. 

S8I.  The  Conversion  of  Living  Bioplasm  Into  Fomie4  Material. — 
The  external  surface  of  a  mass  or  particle  of  bioplasm  in  contact  with 
air  or  fluid  becomes  altered.  In  plain  language,  the  layer  of  living 
matter  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm,  which  is  in  contact  with 
fluid,  or  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  dies.  According  to  the  precise  con- 
ditions under  which  death  occurs,  different  substances  result.  These 
formed  matters  may  be  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous.  They  may  be  soluble 
or  insoluble  in  water.  They  may  be  soft  or  hard,  coloured  or  colour- 
less. They  are  formed^  and  their  formation  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
relation  which  the  elements  of  the  living  matter  were  made  to  assume 
towards  one  another,  during  the  living  state,  or  just  before  the  death  of 
the  particle  occurred.  That  relation  is  definite,  so  that  from  the  same 
kind  of  living  matter  under  similar  conditions  the  same  kind  of  formed 
substance  results.  The  very  same  elements  which  lived  in  the  living 
matter,  always  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  formed  material,  but 
their  arrangement  and  their  relations  to  one  another  k  totally  changed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  formed  material  is  produced  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  fig,  i,  pi.  LXXXII,  p.  390.  In  a,  b,  and  <r,  both 
bioplasm  and  formed  material  are  undergoing  increase.  In  fig.  2,  the 
mass  of  bioplasm  is  dividing  in  the  substance  of  soft  formed  material,  a 
portion  of  which  surrounds  each  of  the  resulting  masses,  as  seen  in 
fig-  3i  ^ut  the  formed  material  is  perfectly  passive — as  passive  as  a 
mass  of  mucus,  or  jelly,  or  semifluid  matter  would  be  in  which  such 
self-moving,  growing,  dividing  matter  was  embedded. 

The  production  of  formed  material  may  also  be  studied  in  the  con- 
version of  the  colourless  tflood  corpuscles  into  the  red.  In  the  frog 
and  newt,  especially  early  in  the  spring,  numerous  colourless  corpuscles 
will  be  found  which  at  the  outer  part  are  undergoing  change,  the  matter 
in  this  situation  losing  its  granular  appearance,  and  becoming  smooth 
and  tinted.  As  the  corpuscle  advances  in  age  this  process  continues 
until  at  last  the  oval  red  corpuscle  is  seen  to  contain  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  bioplasm  or  living  matter  in  the  interior,  as  represented  in 
pi.  XXXIX,  p.  158,  fig.  4.  In  mammalian  animals  generally,  this  change 
goes  much  further,  and  the  whole  corpuscle  gradually  undergoes  con- 
version into  semifluid  coloured  formed  material,  which  however  soon 
becomes  a  little  hardened  or  condensed  on  the  surface.  Thus  results 
a  so-called  "cell-wall."  The  fully  formed  mammalian  red  corpuscle 
consists  of  matter  at  first  in  a  colloid  state,  but  this  ultimately  assumes 
the  crystallising  property  and  readily  undergoes  crystallisation.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood  coipusde  ol  \5ci^Qi\M5i^ar'^>%>^^s)s. 
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change  occurs  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  corpuscle  has  ceased  to 
move,  and  without  the  addition  of  water  or  any  reagent  Wl^en  a  drop 
of  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  animal  and  placed 
upon  a  glass  slide  this  change  takes  place,  and  each  red  blood  corpuscle 
forms  a  cry^stal,  or  many  coalesce  to  form  a  large  crystalline  mass.  In 
figs-  3p  6,  pi.  XXXIX,  p.  158,  some  of  these  crystals  formed  from  the 
red  corpuscle  of  Guinea-pig's  blood  are  represented. 

Another  simple  case,  showing  the  formation  of  formed  material  from 
bioplasm,  may  be  studied  in  cuticle  (man,  frog,  newt),  or  in  the  cells 
upon  the  papillae  of  the  tongue.  At  first  there  is  but  a  very  thin  layer 
of  formed  material  upon  the  surface  of  the  bioplasm,  and  this  Is  soft,  so 
that  the  mass  may  divide,  and  each  portion  be  invested  with  a  thin 
layer  of  this  soft  formed  material  Nutrient  pabulum  passes  through 
the  formed  material  to  the  bioplasm  within,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter 
undergoes  conversion  into  formed  material.  The  bioplasm  increases^ 
while  at  the  same  time  new  formed  material  is  produced.  This  is 
shown  in  figs.  4,  5,  6^  pi.  LXXXIL  In  the  last  figure,  a  thick  layer 
of  formed  material  has  resulted,  which  only  pemiits  a  very  little 
pabulum  to  pass  slowly  through  it  The  entire  cell  does  not,  therefore, 
increase  in  size ;  but  the  conversion  of  bioplasm  into  formed  matter  still 
proceeds,  so  that  at  last  a  mere  trace  of  the  bioplasm  retnains,  and  this 
often  dies  and  becomes  liquefied  and  removed,  leaving  a  space  or 
cavity  (vacuole)  containing  fluid,  which  marks  where  the  living  matter 
was  situated. 

Now  the  bcNiies  represented  in  pi.  LXXXII,  p,  390,  figs,  i  to  6,  arc 
termed  cells.  Cells  of  this  simple  character  are  very  common^  par- 
ticularly in  many  vegetable  textures.  In  these,  however,  the  formed 
material  is  usually  thinner  except  in  the  case  of  veiy  hard  vegetable 
tissue,  when  the  whole  "  cell "  consists  of  highly  condensed  and  very 
dry  and  hard  formed  material,  there  being  -often  a  cavity  in  the  centre^ 
which  was  once  occupied  with  bioplasm.  Every  cell  that  is  growing 
and  is  capable  of  any  active  changes  consists  of  a  portion  of  bioplasm 
or  iiving  matter^  around  which  is  a  layer  oifortfud  material  or  iiftUss 
matter,  varying  in  thickness  in  dilTerent  cases.  In  all  instances,  however, 
this  formed  material  has  resulted  from  the  death  of  part  tele  after  f  article 
&f  the  bioplasm  or  litnng  matter.  That  the  formed  material  is  dcijositcd 
as  I  have  described  may  be  proved  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the  changes 
which  occur  in  such  a  structure  as  ordinary'  mildew*.  These  changes  arc 
represented  in  the  drawings  in  pL  LXXXI,  p.  586,  fig.  1.  The  diffcreoi 
figures  of  mildew,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  are  careful  copies  from 
nature,  and  should  be  attenti%'cly  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  cx[)lanations. 

The  bioi>lasm,  which  in  some  of  the  plates  is  knoi^Ti  by  its  granular 

appearance,  and  in  others  by  its  being  coloured  red,  is  tn  fact,  the  only 

of  the  '*  celU^    Notliin^  can  be  said  to  live  which  docs  not 
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contain  bioplasm.  In  truth,  the  only  part  of  us  that  is  really  living  is  the 
bioplasm,  or  living  matter,  of  our  bodies.  In  pi.  LXXXI V,  p.  408,  and 
in  pi.  LXXXVIII,  p.  412,  fig.  4,  are  represented  some  growing  muscular 
fibres.  The  masses  of  bioplasm  are  large  and  well  formed.  The  so- 
called  "  nuclei "  of  the  nerve  and  other  fibres  consist  of  living  matter  or 
bioplasm.  In  tendon,  and  various  forms  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrous 
matter  is  the  formed  material  {see  pL  LXXXII,  fig.  15).  So  also  in 
cartilage  the  same  simple  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  bioplasm 
and  the  formed  material  The  so-called  "  intercellular  substance  "  or 
"matrix"  of  cartilage,  figs.  13,  14,  is  no  more  intercellular  than  the  so- 
called  "  wall "  of  an  epithelial  cell  is  intercellular,  "  Of  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  so-called  cells."  See  "  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society," 
March,  1863. 

In  young  tissues  the  proportion  of  bioplasm  to  the  formed  material 
is  invariably  very  great ;  compare  the  young  nerve-cells,  represented  in 
pL  XCV,  p.  416,  figs.  2,  3,  with  the  fully-formed  nerve-cells  in  pi.  XCIV, 
p.  416.  Also  observe  the  relative  quantities  of  bioplasm  and  formed 
material  in  the  young  and  advanced  cells,  represented  in  pi.  LXXXII, 
p.  390,  figs.  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  bioplasm,  or  actual  living  matter  itself,  is  invariably  clear,  trans- 
parent, and  structureless,  but  it  is  usually  seen  to  be  granular.  Granules 
are  often  suspended  in  it,  and  caused  to  move  as  the  living  matter 
moves.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  colour,  but  the  colour  does  not  belong  to 
the  bioplasm ;  it  is  suspended  in  it  or  mixed  with  it,  but  the  bioplasm 
can  in  all  cases  move  away  and  leave  the  coloured  fluid  or  particles 
behind. 

S82.  Formed  Material  in  Substance  of  Bioplasm. — In  the  examples 
already  adduced,  the  formation  of  the  formed  material  takes  place  upon 
the  outer  part  of  the  bioplasm,  and  as  the  cell  increases  in  size  the  layers 
of  formed  material  first  produced  are  pushed  out  by  those  formed  last. 
In  many  instances,  however,  formed  material  of  another  kind  is  deposited 
amongst  the  particles  of  the  bioplasm.  In  pi.  XL VI,  p.  172,  figs,  i,  2, 
are  represented  some  of  the  young  starch-holding  cells  of  the  potato. 
The  so-called  cell-wall  is  formed  around  the  bioplasm,  while  the  starch 
is  deposited  as  small  insoluble  particles  in  its  substance.  In  fact,  by  the 
death  of  particles  upon  the  surface  of  the  living  matter,  the  cellulose  "  cell- 
wall  "  is  formed,  while,  as  a  consequence  of  a  similar  change  affecting  the 
particles  further  inwards,  starch  results.  Each  starch  grain  is  increased  in 
size  by  the  deposition  of  new  matter  from  the  bioplasm  layer  after  layer 
upon  the  surface.  In  some  of  the  cells  no  starch  grains  are  formed  in 
the  interior,  but  instead,  the  "wall  of  the  cell"  is  greatly  thickened 
by  the  deposition  of  a  closely  allied  material  upon  its  internal  sur&oe^ 
layer  within  layer. 
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The  starch  grains  lie  embedded  in  the  biopLasm,  and  arc  sepuar.. 
from  the  "cell-wall"  by  a  thin  layer  of  it  This  pan  of  the  biu|jl:i-ui 
which  lies  just  within  the  cell-wall  was  known  as  the  *•  primordial  utricJe" 
of  the  vegetable  cell 

The  fat  cell,  or  adipose  vesicle,  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  fat  may  be  deposited  amongst  the  bioplasm  of  other  cells,  such  ; 
the  cartilage  cell,  and  in  ner\'e  and  other  cells  in  certain  cases. 
first  formation  of  fat  in  a  fat  cell  is  represented  in  pi.  LXXXJI,  p.  390 
fig.  11* 

aes.  or  tiie  ^ucieut.^ — In  the  starch  ceU,  and  in  tlie  fat  celt,  and 
some  others,  the  *'  nucleus  "appears  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  interior  during  the  formation  of  the  starch  or  fall| 
matter,  and  other  substances  which  are  deposited  within  cells,  afie 
the  cell-wall  has  been  formed.  What,  then,  is  this  *•  nucleus,*'  which  ts 
found  in  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  and  of  which  many  examples  will 
be  seen  in  the  dra^i-ings  in  the  plates?  The  nucleus  consists  of  bio- 
plasm or  living  matter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  cenQ*e,  and  it  has 
arisen  in  a  pre-existing  centre  of  living  matter.  In  many  masses  of 
bioplasm  there  are,  in  fact,  two  or  three  series  of  centres,  one  within  the 
other.  In  one  centre  (nucleus)  there  may  be  one  or  a  vast  numl>er  of 
new  centres  (nucleoli).  Setr  pL  LXXX,  p.  3S0,  figs.  3,  5,  and  8.  TIic 
nucleus  is  in  all  cases  comfxjsed  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter*  and  it  ha 
apf>eared  in  bioplasm  already  existing.  The  power  or  force  by  which  the 
development  of  centre  within  centre  is  determined,  whatever  its  nalun! 
may  be,  always  acts  upon  matter  in  a  dkcctlon  from  centres.  Particles  of 
matter  which  have  become  living  invariably  move  in  this  direction,  and  as 
they  move  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  centre,  their  power  of  anima- 
ting lifeless  matter  becomes  less,  though  in  them  new  centres  possessing 
increased  power  make  their  appearance.  These  new  centres  somebon 
acquire  new  power  while  remaining  apjjarently  quiescent.  The  process^ 
of  acquiring  vital  power  and  the  development  of  nuclei  with  high  vital 
endowments  is  op[>osed  to  the  process  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of 
pabulum,  and  the  rapid  increase  and  multiplication  of  bioplasm. 

384*  ar  the  term  ccU. — Not  only  has  it  been  arbitrarily  laid  down 
that  a  *'cell  "  involves  the  existence  of  a  "wall,"  certain  "  contents,*' andJ 
a  '*  nucleus,"  but  distinct  properties  are  still  attributed  to  each  of  these  1 
parts  respectively,  although  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  that  the 
olTjre^  assigned  to  them  were  really  performed    A  small  particle  of  living, 
matter,  such  as  is  represented  in  pi.  LXXXI,  p.  3S6,  fig.  i  at  6,  will  not 
fall  under  the  definition  given  of  a  cell,  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  reaaon* 
able  interpretation  of  the  terms  employed,  to  bring  colourless  blood, 
corpuscles  and  a  host  of  other  objects  into  the  cell  category.   To  include^ 
llieite  the  definition  must  be  totally  changed,  and  the  existence  of  cells 
mn^x  he  admitted  which  have  no  waUs^  in  other  words,  the  very  1 
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which  makes  the  body  a  cell,  is  necessaiy  and  is  not  necessary.  The 
difficulty  of  including  many  bodies  under  the  old  definition,  combined 
with  an  implicit  faith  in  its  truth,  has  led  many  observers  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  "cell-waH,"  when  none  could  be  discovered,  and  at  last 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  cell  theory  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  ^^uU^aU^  itself  is  fluid,  and  is  capable  of  being 
stretched,  and  of  running  together  like  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble. 

Pivtopimsm. — ^The  moving  matter  of  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles, 
the  granular  matter  around  the  so-called  nuclei  of  muscle,  the  contents 
(in  part  or  entire)  of  the  vegetable  cell,  which  I  have  termed  living 
matter  or  bioplasm,  have  been  called  ''protoplasm."  Unfortunately 
those  who  have  employed  this  word  have  not  accurately  defined  what 
they  desire  to  include  under  it  Mr.  Huxley,  not  content  with  calling 
dead  matter  protoplasm,  speaks  of  roasted  and  boiled  protoplasm,  but 
he  does  not  give  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  roasting  and  boiling  living  things. 

The  meaning  of  many  of  the  terms  generaUy  employed  in  describing 
the  structure  of^  and  the  changes  taking  place  in,  cells,  becomes  greatly 
modified  firom  year  to  year,  and  in  this  way  confusion  and  ambiguity  are 
occasioned  Not  unfrequently  the  same  term  is  used  in  different  senses 
in  the  same  discourse. 

■lopimsm  sad  Formed  HaterlaL — ^To  save  a  long  and  tedious  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  meaning  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  words  in 
general  use,  I  have  been  led,  as  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  to  use  one 
or  two  new  terms  when  speaking  of  the  essentially  different  parts  of 
the  cell  or  tissue.  I  have  applied  the  term  biopiasm  or  living  matter  only 
to  that  which  lives^  changes^  converts^  germinates^  &c*  Formed  material^ 
on  the  other  hand,  never  possesses  any  of  these  properties.  It  has  livedo 
but  is  now  lifeless ;  it  may  be  changed,  but  it  cannot  change  itselfl  In 
nutrition,  lifeleks  pabulum  becomes  living  bioplasm^  which  becomes  in  its 
turn  formed  material^  cell-wall^  or  intercellular  substance^  or  soluble^  or 
gaseous  matter^  as  the  case  may  be.  Formed  material  may  accumulate 
or  it  may  be  formed  in  a  fluid  state,  and  disintegrated  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced.  A  most  important  point  is  this:  that  formed  material  of 
every  kind  was  once  bioplasm.  New  formed  matter  is  deposited  in  one 
definite  direction  only,  from  the  centre,  or  from  wUhin^  so  that  in  an 
ordinary  simple  cell  the  bioplasm  is  invariably  within,  then  comes  the 
recently  pnoduud  formed  material^  and  lastly  the  oldest  formed  material^ 
which  is  therefore  most  external 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  the  views  above  given  if  he  will 
attentively  examine  the  figures  appended  in  the  text  a.  The  smallest 
visible  particles  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter,     b.  Small  collections  of 

*  Roast  mutton  and  boiled  lobster  may  be  protoplasm,  but  they  most  oertimL^ 
are  not  bioplasm. 
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bioplasm,  with  a  little  formed  material  between  them  (as  in  mucus).  In 
the  small  mass  to  the  right,  portions  are  seen  to  project,  and  if  Uiese 
became  detached,  each  one  would  grow  and  give  rise  to  new  and  distittct 
masses,  c.  A  mass  of  bioplasm,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  formed  tnaterial 
upon  its  external  surface  (cell-wall),   d  Same  as  the  last,  but  with  a  new 

centre  of  growth  (nucleus),  which 
has  arisen  in  its  substance.  The 
nucleus  is  now  comparatively  qui- 
escent, but  it  is  capable  of  assuming 
active  growth.  If  ^  were  exposed  to 
unfavourable  conditions,  the  whole 
would  be  destroyed,  but  under  similar 
circumstances  the  nucleus  already 
developed  in  d  might  alone  resist 
these  influences.  The  conditions 
becoming  favourable,  the  nucleus  would  grow  and  produce  new  elemen- 
tary parts,  even  if  all  but  this  small  portion  of  the  original  mass  of 
bioplasm  had  been  destroyed,  e.  Thick  layers  of  formed  material,  the 
whole  of  which  were  at  one  time  in  the  state  of  bioplasm.  yC  Secondary 
deposits  commencing  to  apj)ear  amongst  the  bioplasm,  as  occurs  in  the 
case  when  fatty  matter  is  precipitated  amongst  the  bioplasm  of  the  fat 
vesicle.  Fat  and  other  kinds  of  formed  material  appearing  in  a  mass  of 
bioplasm  result  from  the  death  of  particles  of  bioplasm  itselC  The  iat 
is  one  among  several  substances  resulting  from  the  death  of  bioplasm. 
Some  of  these  are  removed,  but  the  fat  remains.  ^.  A  further  stage  of 
the  same  process.  A  large  iat  globule  is  now  formed.  A,  Separate 
masses  of  secondary  deposits,  such  as  result  in  starch-holding  cells,  for 
instance,  i.  Deposition  of  formed  material  or  secondary  deposit  in 
successive  liyers  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  original  capsule.  Spaces 
or  intervals  in  which  currents  are  continually  setting  towards  and  from 
the  bioplasm  during  its  life,  are  left  during  the  deposition  of  the  formed 
material.  In  this  way  a  starlike  arrangement  of  pores  results.  L  Bio- 
plasm, around  and  formed  from  which  is  formed  material,  granular  ta 
its  character.  The  particles  of  this  formed  material  are  gradually  being 
resolved  into  several  substances,  as  occurs  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
liver  (liver  cells).  /,  Formation  of  fibres  from  bioplasm,  w.  Bioplasm 
belonging  to  and  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  a  tube. 

wmXt  Cciu  can  be  made  in  many  ways,  and  some  of  these  so 
closely  resemble  certain  natural  cells  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible from  mere  microscopic  examination  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  A  number  of  observers  from  this  fact  have  been  erroneously  led 
to  conclude  that  the  cells  formed  in  the  living  body  are  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  these  false  or  artificial  cells.  Many  strange  and  fonciftil  con- 
this  sort  have  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and  some 
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of  them  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  dogma  lately  forced  into 
considerable  notoriety  that  the  formation  of  all  living  things  is  due  to 
physical  and  chemical  operations  only,  and  that  the  actions  of  all  living 
things  are  mechanical. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  in  these  days  any  persons  can  be  found 
who  will  waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  "  cells "  of 
which  the  textures  of  living  beings  are  made  up,  are  formed  by  physico- 
chemical  operations  alone.  The  vague  general  assertions  which  have 
often  been  repeated,  have  been  refuted  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
many  most  confident  persons  continue  to  repeat  the  absurd  blunders  of 
the  physico-chemical  visionaries  of  a  generation  long  since  forgotten. 

Every  real  elementary  part  or  "  cell "  in  nature  passes  through  certain 
stages  of  being,  and  not  one  of  any  kind  at  an  early  period  of  its  forma- 
tion exhibits  characters  which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  cell.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  physical  theory  altogether  ignore  the  series  of  changes 
which  occur  before  any  cell-form  is  attained.  Because  they  can  make 
artificially  things  something  like  dead  cells,  they  infer  that  living  cells 
are  produced  in  the  same  way,  forgetting  that  the  characters  of  the 
advanced  cell  have  only  been  gradually  acquired,  and  by  a  portion  of 
matter  which  they  themselves  would  have  said  was  not  a  cell  at  all. 
They  forget,  moreover,  that  the  material  out  of  which  their  cells  have 
been  made  has  the  same  composition  as  the  manufactured  cells  them- 
selves, while  the  living  cell  is  made  out  of  material  differing  entirely  from 
it  in  composition.  They  take  a  little  fatty  albuminous  matter  and  add 
to  it  a  little  water,  and  when  they  see  under  the  microscope  globular 
masses  separate,  they  cry,  "  See  how  quickly  our  cells  can  be  made  out 
of  ingredients  which  we  can  easily  obtain."  But  the  cell  manufacturers 
ignore  what  every  one  ought  to  know,  that  out  of  matter  in  which  neither 
fat  nor  albumen,  nor  even  any  allied  substance,  can  be  detected,  a 
minute  mass  of  clear  transparent  living  bioplasm  can  take  up  certain 
materials,  cause  the  elements  of  these  to  separate,  and  then  recombine 
them  to  form  albumen,  fatty  matters,  and  many  other  things. 

The  facts  and  arguments  in  connection  with  this  question  could  be 
grasped  by  a  child  if  they  were  stated  fairly,  but  the  statements  made 
and  the  inferences  drawn  in  many  of  our  elementary  text-books  concern- 
ing cell  formation  are  incorrect;  and  some  of  them,  although  utterly 
untenable,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  determined  pertinacity. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  statements  used  in  favour  of  the  physico- 
chemical  fancies  should  be  received  at  all,  proves  that  most  readers  are 
content  to  accept  conclusions  without  studying  or  analysing  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

386.  Of  the  Nutrition  and  Action  of  the  elementair  part  or  Cell. 
— It  may  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  consider  very  briefly  what  goes 
on  in  the  cell  or  elementary  part  during  life  when  "  nutrition  '*  takes 
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place.  Much  misconception  prevails  in  connection  with  this  subjeci, 
in  consequence  of  the  term  nutrition  having  been  somewhat  vaguely 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  the  increase  of  the  whole  body,  or  a 
limb,  or  an  organ,  or  a  great  part  of  a  tissue  is  provided  for.  But  here 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  e^tact  phenomena 
which  occur  when  a  single  elementary  part  or  cell  is  nourished  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  when  a  tissue  grows,  certain  matters  existing  in 
the  blood  pass  from  that  fluid,  undergo  change,  and  are  directly  added 
to  the  tissue.  In  the  nutrition  of  such  a  tissue  as  cartilage,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  matrix  or  intercellular  substance  is  deposited  directly 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  masses  of  biopksm  or  cells  take  no  acti%^ 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  matrix  or  intercellular  substance. 
But  cartilage  matrix  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  blood* 
and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  above- 
mentioned  to  explain  by  what  means  the  pabulum  becomes  altered  as  it 
passes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  how  it  is  changed  in  its 
composition^  and  acquires  the  properties  of  the  cartilaginous  texture 
which  lies  in  the  intervals  between  the  masses  of  bioplasm.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  nothing  like  cartilage  is  to  be  detected  already  formed  in  the 
blood ;  and  indeed  those  who  teach  that  the  process  of  nutrition  b  of 
the  nature  above  indicated,  are  driven  to  attribute  mysterious  trans- 
forming powers  either  to  the  lifeless  vascular  walls,  or  to  the  equally  life- 
less tissue  itself.  One  might  as  well  attribute  transforming  powers  to 
lifeless  wood,  or  glass,  or  stone  as  to  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  &c. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  according  to  the  views  1  have 
advanced  the  changing  transforming  powers  reside  in  the  bioplasm  alone. 
The  facts  brought  forward  by  me  in  1861,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  have  not  been  overthrown.  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  show,  not  that  the  bioplasm  acts  upon  matter  which  passes  by 
it,  and  so  changes  it  without  undergoing  change  itself,  but  tlrnt  the  bio- 
plasm itself  changes,  and  that  every  kind  of  formed  material  and  ti^ue 
must  pass  through  the  condition  of  bioplasm  if  tissue  is  to  be  produced, 
and  that  therefore  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  &c,,  the 
order  of  change  is  this: — Pabulum  from  the  blood  is  taken  up  by 
biopUsm,  and  certain  of  its  elements  become  bioplasm,  which  in  its 
turn  is  gradually  resolved  into  formed  material,  and  thus  every  kind  of 
cell-wall,  tissue^  matrix,  or  intercellular  substance,  &c,>  is  produced- 

Thc  existence  of  bioplasm  before  Ihf  production  of  formed  material : 
the  eontinuity  of  the  bioplasm  with  the  formed  matenal  in  tissues  in  process 
of  development ;  the  iacl  tlmt  no  case  is  known  in  whieh  formed  matenal 
is  produced  without  bioplasm  ;  and  the  demonstration  that  fluids  will  pas$ 
through  a  comparatively  thick  layer  of  formed  material^  and  reeuh  tlu 
bioplasm  in  the  eaitrse  of  a  fav  xrtv«i/x,-— necessarily  forced  upon  me  the 
conviction  that  pabulum  invariably  passes  to  the  bioplasm,  and  that  it, 
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or  at  least  some  of  its  constituents,  undergo  conversion  into  this  living 
substance;  that  from  the  already  existing  bioplasm  the  new  matter 
acquires  properties  and  powers  which  the  matter  alone  did  not  possess. 
At  the  same  time  other  and  older  portions  of  the  bioplasm  lose  their 
active  powers,  die,  and  undergo  conversion  xnXofortned  material. 

So  that  in  every  case  of  nutrition  pabulum  invariably  becomes  bio- 
plasm, and  the  bioplasm,  not  the  pabulum^  is  converted  into  formed 
material.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  state  these  facts  as  follows  : — 
Calling  the  bioplasm,  which  in  all  cases  is  derived  from  pre-existing 
bioplasm,  a^  the  pabulum  by  and  the  formed  material  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  bioplasm  r, — I  say  b  becomes  a,  and  a  becomes  converted 
into  Cy  but  b  can  never  be  converted  into  c  except  by  the  agency,  and,  in 
fact,  by  passing  through  the  condition,  of  ^,  figs.  i6,  23,  pi.  LXXXII, 

P-  390- 

So  far,  then,  the  process  of  nutrition  differs  absolutely  from  every 
process  going  on  in  the  non-living  world,  inasmuch  as  pabulum 
must  pass  into  living  bioplasm  to  become  living,  and  formed  matter 
must  have  once  been  in  the  living  state.  Every  particle  of  formed 
material  or  tissue  which,  in  many  cases,  constitutes  the  chief  increase  in 
weight  and  bulk  during  growth,  has  passed  through  the  state  of  bioplasm. 
The  formation  of  this  bioplasm  from  the  pabulum  is  the  important  part 
of  the  nutritive  process  and  takes  place  alone  in  linng  beings.  Similar 
changes  occur  in  the  nutrition  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  most  complex 
living  creatures. 

In  nutrition,  as  it  occurs  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  food 
introduced  into  the  stomach  becomes  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is 
taken  up  by  the  bioplasm  of  the  villi,  the  chyle  corpuscles,  and  the 
colourless  blood  corpuscles.  Changes  occur  in  these  masses  of  bioplasm, 
and  the  products  resulting  form  the  pabulum  for  the  bioplasm  which 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  various  textures. 

It  is  implied  in  some  of  the  text-books  that  the  action  of  cells  is  due 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  This  view,  though  widely  taught,  is  opposed,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  facts  that  are  known,  and  is  indeed  quite  unjustifiable  as 
a  general  statement  of  what  goes  on  in  cells  or  elementary  parts.  It  is 
only  the  outer  portion  of  the  formed  material  of  the  cell  which  is  the  seat 
of  physical  and  chemical  change.  It  is  here  that  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  elements  of  unstable  compounds.  New  substances,  which  often 
constitute  the  "  secretion  "  of  the  cell,  are  formed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although  mere  chemical  change  occurs,  the  material  which  is 
oxydised  is  ^rsi  formed  through  the  agency  of  the  bioplasm  as  has  been 
already  explained ;  and  this  formation  is  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
cell-life  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  misrepresenting  the  whole 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it   The  1 
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has  been  feneraUjr  dcoepced  that  cnygen  is  neoeswy  to  tMe.  But 
ha  the  priiidpal  lieaiaiid  for  oiygen  m  Imiig  befflgs  snses  Ifom 
nccemtf  (m  chemkal  diaoge  and  dairudmt  ^matarialwkkk  isj^r 
Airing  tfu  vikU  changes  occurrmg  im  the  kmfUsm^  but  whkii  ouxa/  I 
before  the  actioQ  of  the  oxygen  began.  Oxygen  acts  prindpaUy  ap 
the  surface  of  ceOs,  that  ts,  upon  the  oldest  part  of  the  focmed  i 
rather  than  upon  the  bioplasm  embedded  in  it  It  scons  that  the  ( 
material  is  prevented  from  accumulating  round  the  Inoplasni  of 
cells  by  external  agencies^  among  which  the  oxydising  acdon  of  ox 
Is  the  most  important  In  this  way  the  formed  materia]  becomes 
solved  into  more  soluble  substances,  which  are  at  once  removed.  Were 
it  not  for  the  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  formed  matenal^ 
passage  of  pabulum  through  it  and  its  access  to  the  bioplasm  would  1 
greatly  interfered  with  or  prevented  Moreover^  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  exerted  by  the  oxygen  which  reaches  the  bioplasm  is  upon  ] 
suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  fluid  between  the  minute  pajtick^ 
bioplasm  or  living  mauer«  Oxygen  acts  upon  the  Ufdtn  matter  of  the 
cell  It  does  not  support  life  directly,  but  is  necessary  to  the 
ancc  of  life,  because  it  alone  can  convert  the  products  of  u  11 

decay  into  soluble  substances,  which  can  be  easily  removed.  Fig. 
23,  pL  LXXXn,  p.  39a,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  movements  of  fluid 
which  occur  in  the  cell  during  the  changes  above  referred  to, 

A  cell  may  undergo  the  most  active  change  without  altering  in  size. 
The  absorption  of  pabulum  and  the  production  of  new  bioplasm  may 
be  compensated  by  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  formed  material,  as 
the  old  formed  material  becomes  oxydised  and  removed  from  the  cell 

S4I«*.  0f  tbr  Nature  9t  **  Urltatfoit  **  ati«  **  mflanaiiimtloii.** — I 
must  now  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  wonderful  effects  which 
ensue  from  a  change  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  "cell"  is 
placed.  Suppose  the  hard  formed  material  which  interferes  witli  the 
access  of  pabulum  to  the  bioplasm  of  a  cell  to  be  ruptured,  or  softened 
by  the  action  of  fluids,  so  that  i>abulum  will  more  readily  come  into 
contact  with  the  bioplasm — what  happens?  The  latter  will  increase 
very  fast.  It  will  absorb  the  nutrient  matter,  and  may  even  take  up  the 
softened  and  altered  formed  matter,  which  was  itself  produced  from 
bioplajkm  at  an  earlier  period.  These  stages  are  seen  in  pi  LXXXII, 
P*  39O)  figs.  7,  8.  In  5g,  9,  the  original  mass  has  divided  into  several, 
and  in  fig,  10  these  are  seen  after  they  have  escaped.  Being  now 
freely  tiupplicd  with  pabulum,  in  consequence  of  tlie  absence  of  tlic 
thick  layer  of  formed  material  upon  their  surface^  as  in  6^  2  to 
6,  they  grow  and  multiply  rapidly.  These  changes  are  considered 
result  from  what  b  called  "irritation/*  and  to  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  **in(lanvmation.'*  In  what  is  known  as  irritaiwn,  the 
observer  must  bear  tti  mind  the  fact  that  the  access  of  pabulum  to  the 
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bioplasm  of  the  cell  is  facilitated,  for  is  not  the  protective  external 
covering  of  formed  material  invariably  removed  or  rendered  more  per- 
meable by  chemical  or  mechanical  means  whenever  "irritation'*  or 
"  inflammation  "  is  said  to  exist  ?  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  action  of  the 
so-called  chemical  and  mechanical  "  irritants."  See  a  lecture  on  "  First 
Principles."  "Dublin  Medical  Press,"  1863.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  not  to  employ  the  term  irritation  as  applied  to  individual 
cells  at  all,  and  would  restrict  its  use  to  those  cases  only  in  which  nerves 
and  nerve  centres  are  concerned.  Although  all  medical  writers  have 
freely  used  this  word,  no  one  has  explained  exactly  what  he  means  by  it 
The  above  view  is  capable  of  wider  application.  Heat  acts  as  a 
"  stimulus"  to  the  development  of  the  embryo  chick,  simply  by  facili- 
tating fAe  access  of  pabulum  to  the  bioplasm  of  the  living  embryo.  The 
heat  does  not  become  the  lifcy  for  the  life  is  there ;  but  it  is  simply  one  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  this  mysterious  active 
power,  and  for  its  communication  to  particles  of  non-living  matter 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Without  the  influence  of  heat, 
the  pabulum  cannot  get  through  the  formed  material  to  the  already 
living  bioplasm ;  but  as  formed  material  is  expanded,  and  the  permeating 
properties  of  the  surrounding  nutrient  fluids  increased  by  heat,  the 
pabulum  comes  rapidly  into  contact  with  the  living  particles,  and  these 
communicate  to  it  the  same  wonderful  power  they  already  possess. 

OF  VITALITY  OR  VITAL   POWER. 

SSI.  Of  Life. — The  formation  of  the  various  structures  and  peculiar 
and  characteristic  substances  in  living  beings  can  only  be  explained  if  the 
operation  of  some  force  or  power  of  a  different  order,  and  belonging  to 
a  different  category  from  all  other  forces  or  powers  influencing  non- 
living matter,  be  postulated.  To  some  persons,  speculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  life  will  seem  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present,  but 
I  do  not  admit  that  speculation  on  the  nature  of  things  is  the  prerogative 
of  physicists  only,  and  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  phenomena  of  living  beings  is  likely  to  know  more  about  life  than 
he  who  investigates  the  inanimate  only.  The  vital  processes  of  growth^ 
formation,  and  multiplication  are  peculiar  to  living  beings.  There  is 
nothing  like  these  processes  in  the  non-living  world,  and  they  never 
occur  unless  bioplasm  with  its  marvellous  vital  power  is  present.  The 
formed  material  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  resulting  from  the  in- 
fluence upon  matter  of  internal  vital^  and  subsequently  of  external 
physical  forces.  Its  properties  are  due  partly  to  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  matter  when  in  the  living  state,  partly  to  the  external  conditions 
present  when  the  matter  passes  from  the  living  state,  that  is,  at  the 
moment  of  its  death. 
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I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  account  for  the  changes  which  take  pbtct 
in  the  living  matter,  as  fai  as  these  can  be  ascettained  by  microscopic^ 
observation,  by  physics  and  chemistry,  but,  like  all  who  have  hitbcno 
attempted  to  explain  \dtal  phenomena  in  this  way,  have  signally  falledL 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  various  assertions  made  and  rei>euted 
by  Dr.  Tjmdall  and  others,  concerning  the  ph}*sics  of  living  beings,  and 
have  publicly  requested  Dr.  Tyndall  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
assertion  that  "man  is  a  machine/*  and  that  all  his  actions  axe  me- 
chanical, but  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  principles  of  the  institii- 
tion  in  which  1  have  worked  is  the  only  notice  he  takes.  The  public 
desires  to  be  taught  that  **  man  is  a  machine/  and  Dr  Tyndall  accord- 
mgly  teaches  this  and  a  number  of  other  very  curious  things  concerning 
the  nature  and  actions  of  livmg  beings  which  he  has  discovered  in  hb 
imagination,  and  the  facts  in  support  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  by 
observers  about  to  be,  Notwithstanding  all  the  confident  assertions,  the 
prophecies,  and  the  discernments  of  popular  teachers,  the  reader  must 
bear  tn  mind  that  to  this  day  not  one  single  vital  action  has  been 
explained  or  accounted  for,  or  imitated  in  any  form  of  non-living 
matter.  The  most  absurd  comparisons  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  ridiculous  proposition  that  living  beings  closely 
resemble  non-living  machines.  Over  and  over  again  cells  haye  been 
compared  with  laboratories,  but  the  chemist  in  these  cell  laboratories  has 
been  ignored ;  and  with  machines,  the  constructer  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  engineer  and  manager,  has  been  entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 
Remembering  Helmholtz*s  grim  complaints  about  the  imperfections  of  the 
eye,  and  the  failings  and  faults  of  its  constructer,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice 
that  more  reasonable  and  more  tenable  views  are  now  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  most  important  part  of  that  organ.  Kiihne  well  obscrvx'S 
that  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  in  its  natural  connexions  with  this  epi- 
thelium (choroidal  epithelium  in  which  the  rods  are  embedded),  *'  the 
retina  resembles  not  so  much  a  photographic  plate  as  a  w/wlf  J^hai^ 
graphic  workshop ^  in  which  the  operator,  by  bringing  new  sensitive 
material,  is  always  renewing  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  washing 
out  the  old  image/  (**  The  Photochcmistr)-  of  the  Retina  and  on  Visual 
Purple,'*  by  Dr  D,  Kiihne,  edited  with  notes  by  Michael  Foster,  M.D., 
F,RS,).  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend,  and  would  remark  that  the 
comparison  will  apply  not  only  to  the  retina  as  a  whole,  but  to  every 
complete  anatomical  element  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and  also  to 
multitudes  of  living  anatomical  elements  which  are  not  retinal.  I  com* 
mend  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  materialists  and  to  those  imaginative 
;  '  rs  who  evolve  machines  from  their  m  ling  and  straight* 

I  irc  that  such  products  of  evctlution  ac  ^st  in  nature; 

VMiatevcr  may  be  done  in  tlie  time  to  come  it  is  cer^in  that  il  this 
r'       '     facts  of  living  bcbgs  can  only  be  explained  if  we  assume  the 
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operation  of  some  peculiar  force  or  power  which  in  its  essential  nature  is 
distinct  from  every  form  of  energy  and  all  known  physical  forces.  The 
facts  of  the  case  teach  us  that  a  peculiar  agency  or  force  compels 
matter  to  assume  temporarily  the  peculiar  state  characteristic  of  all 
bioplasm  or  living  matter,  but  of  living  matter  alone.  I  venture  to  call 
this  vital  power.  Although  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
can  perhaps  form  no  positive  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  this 
wonderful  power,  any  more  than  can  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  gravi- 
tation, heat,  or  electricity — by  studying  the  phenomena  we  discover 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  view  now  very  prevalent  that  vital 
power  is  but  a  peculiar  mode  or  form  of  ordinary  force,  or  corresponds 
to  what  we  call  the  peculiar  property  of  each  different  inorganic  sub- 
stance, by  virtue  of  which  it  exhibits  a  constant  crystalline  form,  a 
definite  specific  gravity,  manifests  a  certain  characteristic  behaviour 
towards  other  substances,  &c.  Vital  power,  it  is  true,  is  only  mani- 
fested under  certain  conditions  which  are  fixed  and  definite,  and  are 
very  different  for  different  living  beings ;  but  how  can  this  vital  power 
be  a  result  of  the  influence  of  conditions  on  inorganic  matter,  seeing  that 
the  matter  was  alive  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  conditions  in  question  ? 
We  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
life;  but  it  is  certain  that  external  conditions  might  persist  for  any 
period  without  any  form  of  life  whatever  being  necessarily  evolved. 

Some  will  say, — ^vital  power  must  be  another  mode  or  form  of 
ordinary  motion,  because  there  is  nothing  else  in  nature  that  it  can  be  ! 
There  is,  it  has  been  affirmed,  but  one  power  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
the  phenomena  we  term  vitcU^  and  this  is  force  of  some  kind  or  other. 
But  this  is  begging  the  question  at  issue,  and  it  is  a  mere  assertion  not 
a  demonstrated  truth  to  affirm  that  all  the  forces  operating  in  nature 
are  but  different  modes  or  forms  of  that  which  has  been  called  primary 
energy  or  motion.  It  is  hardly  yet  proved  that  all  the  forces  now 
recognised  are  mutually  convertible.  It  is  not  known  how  many  diverse 
forms  or  modes  simple  primary  energy  or  motion  may  put  on,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  phenomena  familiar  to  us,  notably  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  cannot  be  explained  by  what  we  yet  know  concerning  the 
forces  and  properties  of  matter.  On  what  grounds  then  can  any  one 
affirm  that  there  is  no  power  in  nature  capable  of  giving  rise  to  vital 
phenomena  except  a  form  of  force  ?  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
science  which  afifords  the  least  excuse  for  the  presumptuous  dogmatising 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  public  for  years  past  in  connexion 
with  this  all-important  matter,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  public  intelligence 
that  the  reckless  attempts  to  carry  us  back  to  a  degraded  form  of  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius  have  not  been  decidedly  and  publicly  con- 
demned. 

How  can  vital  power  represent  or  correspond  to  any  properties 
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mantfetted  hj  ordinaij  inanimate  bodies,  seeu^  tliat  it  is  r^piMg 
being  iramftrred  £rom  cocnpleic  poitide  to  partiVIe  ?     Moreofci; 
not  vital  power  control  the  manifestation  of  Ofdinaiy  fotce,  and,  besides^ 
give  me  to  the  fonxiiition  of  certain  compounds  and  stnictures  vlucii  < 
destined  to  cotne  into  us^  not  as  soon  as  they  are  foimedy  or  sooo  \ 
bat  at  <ooie  future  time  ?    A  ftiUf  fonned  organ  is  not  first  reptesenied 
hf  a  microscopic  germ  of  precisely  similar  structitre,  bat  by  a  m 
mthout  structure  at  all,  and  the  fully  formed  tissues  are  preceded 
the  producdon  of  several  less  elaborate  scructxues.     \\liere,  it  may  1 
asked,  is  to  be  discovered,  the  machine  or  non-livtng  apparatus  which 
developed  in  this  way?     "Vital  power"  governs  not  only  the  pre^KOt 
changes  which  present  matter  is  to  undergo,  but  somehow  provides^ , 
It  werci  in  advance^  for  the  carr}'ing  out  of  changes  which  are  to 
at  a  future  time  in  other  matter.     The  formation  of  structures  is  pre^ 
pared  for  long  before  the  compounds  are  produced  out  of  which  those  J 
structures  can  alone  be  made.     While  ordinary  force   seems  for  the 
most  part  to  affect  masses  &om  the  sur^uze,  vital  power  acts  firom  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  minute  particles — new  power  as  it  were  ever 
springing  up  anew  in  tht  centre  of  particUs  af  matter  already  under  ike\ 
influatcc  0/  vital  power.     While  ordinary  force  may  change  its  form,  tl 
cannot  cease  or  be  annihilated  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
vital  power  changes  its  form,  while,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  does  cease 
to  influence  matter  though  it  may  not  be  annihilated.     There  is  00 
evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  the  view  that  vital  power  can  undergo 
conversion  into  any  other  kind  of  power  or  force.     No  one  has  yet 
proved  that  when  living  matter  dies  the  vital  power  changes  its  form, 
ai\d  becomes  converted  into  any  kind  of  force  which  is  set  free  ;  and 
although  it  has  been  asserted  that  more  force  is  taken  up  in  the  forma-  1 
tion  of  a  brain-cell  of  a  man  than  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
vegetable  tissue,  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  hypothesis.     Ii 
is  but  an  authoritative  dictum. 

Numerous  facts  and  arguments  thus  seem  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
%ncw  that  there  exists  in  relation  with  every  particle  of  matter  that  is 
alive  a  certain  power  characteristic  of  each  diiferent  species  of  organistn, 
and  derived  from  a  pre-existing  particle,  which  exerts  a  special  influence 
in  determining  the  composition  and  profjcrtics  of  the  substance  that  is  to 
be  formed  The  i>ower  which  determines  the  change  which  the  matter 
b  to  undergo  resides  in,  or  at  any  rate  affects,  the  biojilasm  of  the  cell 
only.  And  we  conclude  that  this  power  is  not  of  the  nature  of  ordinary 
force  because  there  is  no  example  of  ordinary  force  producing  any 
effects  like  it,  or  exhibiting  any  analogy  with  force  phenomena  known  to 
Ui,  and  we,  therefore,  attribute  these  effects  to  tlie  working  of  M>me 
power  whii :h  exists,  but  which  belongs  to  an  order  or  class  different  from 
any  that  will  include  forces  or  powers  whose  workings  are  known. 
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Although^  as  was  to  be  expected  in  these  days  of  **  positive  *'  know- 
ledge, these  views  concerning  vital  power  have  met  with  contempt  and 
oppositionj  no  one  has  yet  explained  in  any  more  satisfactory^  manner 
the  phenomena  actually  occurring  in  a  living  amoeba  or  mucus  corpuscle. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  confession  that  we  are  not  able  to  explain 
why  the  living  matter  moves  and  grows,  making  amoeba  material  out  of 
matter  totally  ditTerent  in  composition  and  properties.  It  is  said  to  be 
unphilosophical  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  amceba  power,  or  amceba 
force,  or  amoeba  life,  but  as  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  and  the  question 
remains  open,  sure!y  it  is  better  to  attribute  the  phenmnena  to  a  power 
we  know  nothing  about  than  to  assert  that  they  are  due  to  force,  or  to 
guiding  forces.  Mr.  Huxley  acofTs  at  the  idea  of  vitality,  and  expects 
people  to  believe  in  his  jdly-guiding  forces  and  Bathybius. 

An  attempt  at  explanation  by  assuming  peculiar  power  may  be  more 
blundering  as  well  as  more  honest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  confession  of 
ignorance,  than  the  affirmation  that  amoeba  ])henomena  are  due  to  the 
conditions  tinder  which  the  matter  is  placed^  since  we  cannot  define 
exactly  what  the  "  conditions  "  arc,  or  to  amoeba-guiding  forces,  the 
effects  of  the  supposed  guiding  forces  exhibiting  no  likeness  whatever 
to  any  known  effects  of  any  known  form  or  mode  of  ordlnarj'  force. 
We  do  know  that  under  no  conditions  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
can  an  amceba  result  except  from  an  amceba,  or  part  of  an  amoeba,  its 
ovum  or  germ. 

But  in  order  that  those  who  read  these  words  may  clearly  understand 
the  points  which  have  influenced  my  judgment^  I  shall  now  try  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  more  explicitly,  and  I  hope  some  of  my  readers 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  my  opponents  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  I  can  only  account  for  upon  the  vital  hypothesis  I  have 
advanced. 

I  see  under  the  microscope  a  little  clear,  transparent,  structureless 
matter,  which  moves  in  various  directions.  Portions  of  the  mass  pro- 
ject at  different  points  around  its  circumference.  Some  of  these  are 
again  drawn  into  the  general  mass,  others  become  detached,  never  to 
join  again.  Each  separate  mass  grows,  or  takes  up  non-living  matter 
around  it,  which  non-living  matter  or  certain  of  its  elements  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  the  growing  moving  mass.  The  matter  moves,  and 
grows,  and  divides,  and  forms;  and  I  ftnd  that  everything  that  lives 
consists  of  matter  like  this,  manifesting  like  properties* 

I  find  no  matter  in  nature  which  moves,  grows,  divides,  or  forms 
save  that  which  came  from  matter  which  did  all  these  things  before 
it,  and  therefore  I  call  all  matter  which  does  all  these  things  Ifv/ng:.  and 
matter  which  does  not  do  these  things — which  does  »^ 
phenomena  of  movement  in  all  directions,  grov 
tion,  nm-iwing,     I  want  to  know  why  the  ma 
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and  fonns,     I  am  told  that  all  this  depends  upon/&rc€,  and  that  Jar^x 
conditioned  in  the  cell  mechanism ywi/  as  it  is  in  the  machine. 

Then  I  urge  that  the  living  matter  came  from  living  matter 
itself  which  lived  before  it,  and  this  from  pre-existing  living  matter^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  machine  w'as  not  derived  from  another | 
machine,  which  after  taking  to  itself  iron  and  wood,  or  their  element 
and  other  things  entering  into  its  composition,  and  thus  for  a  time^ 
increasing  in  siise^  at  length  divided  into  two  or  more  new  machines. 

Since  force  carmot  of  itself  yi^riw  the  simixlcst  possible  machine  or 
thing  adapted  to  any  definite  end  or  purf>ose,  what  right  have  we  to 
assert,  contrary  to  all  analog>%  that  force  can  form  a  particle  of  living 
matter  which,  mass  for  mass  or  weight  for  weight,  is  far  more  powerful 
than  any  machine  ever  made  ? 

Lastly,  as  ever>'  machine  results  from  the  application  of  force  directid 
by  human  intelligence  and  human  will,  is  it  possible  that  the  elementary 
part  which  forms  itself  and  performs  of  itself  at  least  without  human 
interference  that  which  no  machine  has  ever  been  made  to  do,  can  be 
formed  by  unintelligent,  purposeless,  designless  force  ?  Argument  froin 
analogy  is  no  longer  sustained  by  facts,  but  fancies  from  the  realms 
of  the  imagination  are  advanced  in  its  support  People  are  bewildered,] 
and  not  a  few  deceived 

For  even  sup]X)sing  li\ing  matter  to  be  formed  upon  the  fiame  prin*  I 
ciples  and  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws  as  the  machine,  we  must 
surely  assume  that  some  substitute  for  intelligence  and  will  directed 
the  application  of  the  force  by  which  each  atom  was  arranged  in  its  , 
]>rof)er  place  according  to  the  work  which  had  to  be  performed  and 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  made — for  are  not  the  springs,  wheels, 
and  beams,  &c.,  of  a  machine  made  and  placed,  and  kept  in  the  places 
designed  for  them,  by  force  directed  by  intelligence  and  will  ?     Unless 
thus  much  be  conceded  tliere  can  be  no  analogy  at  all  bet'ween  a 
portion  of  li\ing  matter  and  any  kind  of  machine^  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  is  it  not  curious  that  the  will  and  intelligence  and  directing  i 
jiower,  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  the  construction  and  action  of  the] 
machine,  should  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the  living  machine,  without  I 
which  the  non-living  machine  could  not  have  been  brought  Ibrth  ?    But 
It  must  be  further  remarked  here  that  it  is  a  great  mistsikc  to  compare 
the  entire  organism  of  man  or  animal  with  a  complete  active  working  I 
iiiachinc.    If  any  comjiarison  at  all  is  justifiable,  it  is  each  individual  cell  i 
or  each  minute  particle  of  living  matter  which  contains  as  it  were  ^-ithin 
itself  dirccfing  fawa-^  and  matter  to  ^  directed  and  arranged^  which  muM  j 
l>c  compared  with  the  complete  machine  in  actual  work»  including  its 
superintendent. 

If  I  study  the  phenomena  of  a  machine  and   those  of  a  living  j 
organism,  1  find  that  although  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Iwo' 
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may  be  in  some  respects  similar,  tlie  means  by  which  the  results  are 
brought  about  are  totally  different  in  the  two  cases ;  and  if  I  enquire 
how  the  machine  was  made  and  how  the  active  organism  was  made,  I 
find  no  analog)^  whatever  between  the  two  methods  of  genesis,  for  every 
machine  is  made  in  separate  pieces,  which  are  aften^'ards  put  together, 
and  every  organism  results  from  changes  in  clear  transparent  structure- 
less matter  which  cannot  be  made,  and  the  particles  of  which  cannot  be 
I>ut  together  so  as  to  form  an  apparatus  capable  ol  doing  anything.  In 
short,  no  comparison  can  properly  be  made  between  any  form  of  machine 
and  any  living  organism. 

Having  regard  to  the  facts  as  we  know  them  to  be,  how,  I  ask,  can 
we  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  upon  which  living  matter 
grows  and  acts  are  totally  distinct  from  those  upon  which  machines  are 
constructed  and  work? 

But  we  are  told  that  non-living  matter  which  never  manifests  pheno- 
mena like  those  exhibited  by  every^  particle  of  living  matter,  passes  by 
imperce[Jtible  gradations  into  this  last.  Yet  no  one  has  adduced 
examples  of  matter  exhibiting  the  supposed  gradations,  and  the  assertion, 
like  many  other  assertions  of  the  same  tendency,  is  a  mere  dictum  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  gulf  w^hich  separates  the 
simplest  Hving  monad  from  man  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
intervenes  between  the  highest  and  most  complex  form  of  non-living 
matter  and  the  simplest  living  particle.  Instead  of  a  gradation  there 
is  an  abrupt  line,  a  chasm  which  cannot  be  bridged  over^ — a  gulf  which 
becomes  wider  and  deeper  as  knowledge  increases.  In  truths  the 
difference  is  inestimable,  immeasurable,  infinite. 

Scientific  dogmatism  prevails,  and  for  the  present  will  prevail,  and 
the  energetic  disciples  of  the  scncalled  new  philosojihy  are  encouraged 
and  ably  supported,  and  will  continue  to  assert  their  formulae  in  spite  of 
facts  and  reason.  "  The  ^un  forms  the  muscle — the  sun  builds  the  nerve." 
**  The  living  force-conditioning  machine  is  formed  by  force,"  **  The  living 
cell  is  a  laboratory.*^  Authorities  less  confident,  and  somewhat  more 
cautious,  unwilling  to  immediately  subscribe  to  these  bold  doctrines,  or 
commit  themselves  to  such  positive  professions,  reiterate  the  assertion 
that  ere  long  new  facts  will  be  discovered,  and  then  the  truth  of  such 
and  such  wonderful  generalisations  recently  expounded  to  an  expectant 
world  will  be  indubitably  established  on  a  secure  basis.  As  if,  where 
real  knowledge  is  defective,  anjthing  save  individual  notoriety  of  the 
most  evanescent  kind  is  to  be  gained  by  any  one  putting  himself  for- 
ward as  the  only  real  and  true  prophet  among  scientific  seers.  The 
prowess  shown  by  **  positive  *'  knight-errants  in  assaulting  the  "  fictitious 
entities  "  which  have  so  long  and  cruelly  tryannised  over  the  innocent 
and  thoughtful  must  be  admitted,  and  the  disinterested  longing  exhibited 
by  some  of  them  to  emancipate  the  human  understanding  from  the 
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tyranny  of  imaginary  powers  which  have  so  long  enchained  it,  is  indeed] 
much  admired  But  are  not  these  same  deliverers,  who  exultingly  snap* 
the  gossamer  chains  spun  round  us  in  the  past  by  the  fictitious  entities 
and  imaginar)^  forces,  ready  to  deliver  us  to  be  bound  hand  and  fool 
with  the  heavy  fetters  forged  by  unimaginative  relentless  force^  to  be 
left  powerless  in  unfathomable  darkness  where  seeing,  feeling,  thinkings 
hoping,  will  be  of  no  avail  ? 

The  physico-chemical  revivalists  have  only  added  to  the  confusion 
which  has  long  existed  in  men's  minds  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
actions  going  on  in  living  beings,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  professed 
care  and  exactness,  they  display  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  by 
denominating  phenomena,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  vital  or 
physical^  according  as  they  occur  in  a  living  organism  or  outside  it  A 
change  taking  place  in  a  glass  vessel  on  the  laboratory  table  is  ckemkal^ 
while  the  very  same  change  occurring  in  the  body  of  an  animal  is  to 
be  called  vital.  Now,  the  name  gi%^en  to  any  phenomenon  should  be 
determined  according  to  its  real  or  supposed  nature,  and  not  made  to 
depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  manifested.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  call  a  red  thing  blue  when  its  position  was  changed,  as 
to  call  a  phenomenon  elecirical  or  chemical  if  it  was  manifested  upon  a 
table,  and  viiai  if  it  occurred  in  the  organism  of  a  living  animal 

%fm.  Of  LiTlns  and  Dead.— It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  word 
vital  has  been  applied  by  me  to  changes  and  actions  quite  distinct  from, 
and  indeed  in  their  nature  opposed  to,  chemical,  physical,  &c.,  and  I 
endeavour  to  defmc  the  precise  seat  o^  vital  action,  and  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  vital  and  merely  physical  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena. The  terms  living  and  dead  have  for  me  a  meaning  somewhat 
different  from  that  commonly  accepted  If  my  arguments  arc  sound 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  an  adult  man  or  animal,  at  any  moment, 
consists  of  matter  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  dead  as  it  would  be  if 
the  individual  itself  were  deprived  of  life*  The  formed  material  of  the 
living  cell  is  dead.  ITie  only  part  of  the  living  elementary*  part  or  cell, 
and  the  only  part  of  the  living  organism  which  is  alive,  is  the  bioplasnL 
Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  alive  or  living  but  the  bioplasm  in  which 
vital  changes  alone  take  place.  The  phenomena  of  imbibition,  osmose, 
&r^,  in  cells — even  the  contraction  of  muscles  and  the  action  of  nerves, 
arc  probably  in  themselves  physical  actions,  although  they  have  been 
immediately  preceded  by,  and  are  probably  the  direct  consequence  of,. 
actions  purely  vital.  But  for  the  vital  phenomena,  these  physical  actions 
could  never  occur  in  the  precise  way  in  which  they  occur,  nor  effect  the 
purpose  they  actually  do  effect  Were  it  not  for  vital  action,  osmose,  i 
muscular  contraction,  nerve  action,  &c,,  would  of  course  cease.  Andl^ 
having  once  ceased  these  actions  could  not  be  resumed  unless  the  con* 
'•*'  "    ^vere  all  reinstituted  exactly  as  they  were  before.     'Ilic  formed 
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material  in  which  physical  and  chemical  changes  occur^  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  the  previous  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena. 
We  may  go  backwards  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  shall  always  find  vital 
actions  intimately  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  condition  of  things 
necessary  for  the  particular  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  syb- 
sequently  occur,  Of  course,  the  above  views  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  by  evolutionists  who  are  confident  that  they  and  their  doctrines 
are  not  only  the  fittest^  but  the  only  ones  fitted  to  survive.  In  these 
days  of  implicit  belief  in  continuous  and  uninterrupted  physical  changes 
and  gradual  transitions  of  forms,  one  expects  little  mercy  and  asks  for 
none.  I  have  hut  to  draw  attention  to  the  results  of  actual  observation, 
and  the  conclusions  based  thereupon. 

It  will  be  asked  whether  in  nutrition  the  lifeless  |xibulum  sutidertly  or 
gradually  becomes  living  matter,  and  it  the  latter  suddenly  dies,  and 
l>ecomes  formed  material  It  is  generally  taught  that  the  elements  of  the 
former  are  ^radimliyhvk'^l  up  to  form  the  tissue»and  that  the  living  body 
gradually  passes  into  the  condition  of  death.  All  that*I  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  compels  me  to  hold  that  the  change  from  non-living  to 
living,  and  from  living  to  dead  is  sudden,  and  that  there  is  no  transi- 
tion state  whatever^— that  matter  is  cither  living  or  non-living,  and  no 
intermediate  state  is  possible.  The  bioplasm  itself  is  probably  not  in 
any  one  part  large  enough  to  be  measured,  entirely  living.  There  is 
matter  which  has  lived,  matter  living,  and  matter  which  is  about  to  live, 
but  I  imagine  that  the  very  instant  the  lifeless  atoms  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  vital  power  of  a  living  particle,  they  cease  to  be  lifeless 
and  live ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instant  external  conditions  inter- 
fere with  the  continuance  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  living  particle, 
it  dies, — its  atoms  rush  together  in  a  certain  w*ay  to  form  a  definite  com- 
l)ou nd  which  thus  suddenly  comes  into  existence,  and  may  remain  as  it 
was  formed,  or  continue  to  undergo  further  chemical  change,  or  become 
resolved  into  a  number  of  new  compounds. 

The  old  idea  that  a  living  thing  in  dying  gives  rise  to  a  new  life  has 
been  accepted  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  like  many  of  the  most  vague 
of  early  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  life  still  survives  in  philosophy 
humorously  characterised  by  its  disciples  as  advanced,  I'he  doctrine 
is  even  considered  by  many  to  represent  the  exact  truth.  It  is  supposed 
that  before  a  plant  springs  from  the  seed,  the  latter  becomes  completely 
changed,  its  component  substances  disintegrated^  and  their  elements  re- 
arranged. That  then  these  elements  become  combined  to  produce  new 
compounds  and  rearranged  to  develope  new  forms,  while  in  truth  the 
embryonic  living  matter  which  becomes  the  future  plant  exists  in  the 
seed  from  the  first,  and  its  growth  from  first  to  last  proceeds  according 
to  the  same  principles.  So  far  from  admitting  that  a  new  being  can  sm^^ 
from  the  products  resulting  from  the  decay  and  disintegration  of^^H 
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existing  before  it,  this  is  absolutely  impossible.  From  the  time  when  the 
seed  was  first  developed  in  connection  with  the  living  parent  plant  to  the 
time  when  it  becomes  or  gives  rise  to  a  perfect  living  organism,  living 
matter  and  of  a  particular  kind  has  not  ceased  to  exist  during  one 
moment  of  time.  However  dry  and  however  old  the  seed  may  be^  so 
long  as  it  continues  capable  of  germination  it  must  contain  living  matter. 
The  cells  and  fibres  of  the  growing  plant  are  due  entirely  to  the  growthJ 
and  multiplication  of  living  particles  which  were  derived  from  the  liviDgl 
matter  of  its  predecessor— not  to  the  rearrangement  of  elements  result- 
ing from  the  disintegration  of  any  mere  lifeless  compounds  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  elementsl 
of  substances  resulting  by  the  death  of  any  pre-existing  living  thing. 
If  life  which  influences  matter  ceases  but  for  an  instant  it  can  never  be 
rekindled  in  that  particular  matter.  The  fact  of  continuity  in  vital 
manifestations  cannot  be  argued  away.  There  has  been  absolutely  no 
break  since  the  creation  of  living  matter,  and  the  new  origin  of  life — 
spontaneous  gent  rat  ion^ — is  as  imiirobable,  may  1  not  venture  to  say  as 
impossible^  as  is  the  formation  of  matter  anew. 

Any  theory  of  vitality  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  facts 
most  in  some  way  account  for  non-material  psychical  changes.  Mate- 
rialism simply  ignores  and  denies  what  is  obviously  true.  In  every 
particle  of  matter  that  is  actually  alive,  alteration  in  the  position  of 
molecules  and  in  the  arrangement  of  atoms  unquestionably  takes  place. 
The  materialist  confounds  the  fact  of  the  material  change  with  its  cause, 
and  argues  as  if  the  rolling  stone  rolled  of  its  own  accord.  The  particles 
of  matter  must  be  set  moving  and  be  kept  moving  in  their  appointed 
way.  Just  before  they  begin  to  move  the  cause  which  is  about  to^ 
operate  upon  them  must  surely  exisL  The  efficient  cause  of  change ' 
must,  at  the  time  whan  and  befote  the  actual  change  begins,  be  there  to 
operate,  just  as  the  disposition  of  circumstances  which  is  to  set  a  ball 
rolling  must  exist  before  the  ball  begins  to  roll.  The  force  or  power 
which  causes  the  movement  of  the  material  particles  about  to  become 
living  exists  in  relation  with  matter  already  in  a  living  state. 
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MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATION  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
POWERS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  NERVK 
FORCE   AND   OF  MIND. 


In  this  department  of  mmute  research  I  have  found  the  particular 
method  of  investigation  advocated  in  p,  366,  most  useful  In  studying 
the  ultimate  arrangement  of  nerve  fibres  and  cells  we  have  to  use  the 
highest  powers,  and  to  adopt  the  most  delicate  methods  of  preparation. 
The  finer  terminal  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  extremely  delicate, 
and  the  bodies  connected  with  them  undergo  rapid  change  after  death. 
It  is  probable  that  when  more  perfect  methods  of  preparation  shall  be 
devised,  and  still  higher  magnifying  powers  constructed  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  thenri^  many  important  questions  in  connection  with  the 
structure  and  action  of  nerve  will  be  set  at  rest  Our  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  nervous  action  will  be  necessarily  much  infiuenced  by  the 
general  notion  we  may  form  concerning  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
nerves.  At  this  present  time  there  is  the  greatest  disagreement  among 
authorities  concerning  fundamental  questions.  It  is  not  even  settled 
whether  nerves  terminate  in  ends  or  form  continuous  circuits.  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  influence  tissues-  by  reason  of  their  being  in  struc- 
tural continuity  with  them  or  merely  indirectly,  in  consequence  of 
currents  passing  along  the  nerve  fibres  situated  at  some  short  distance 
from  the  particles  of  tissue  to  be  influenced  And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  influence  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  continuous  current  varying 
in  intensity,  or  by  an  interrupted  current  Nor  is  there  more  accord  as 
to  the  manner  of  origin  of  nerves  in  centres;  some  holding  that  the 
fibres  invariably  originate  in  cells,  others  that  some  cells  have  no  fibres 
at  all  connected  with  them.  And  of  those  who  admit  the  first  proposi- 
tion, some  think  the  fibre  comes  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  others  trace 
it  to  the  nucleus,  while  some  profess  to  have  seen  it  emanating  from  the 
nucleolus.  Again,  concerning  the  fibres,  which  unquestionably  originate 
in  nerve  cells,  it  has  been  stated  that  some  pass  into  nerve  fibres,  while 
others  have  no  special  relation  to  nerves  at  alb  But  it  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  it  would  be  advantageous  to  devote  to  it,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  give  even  a  very  brief  summary  of  all  or  even  the  most 
important  of  the  conflicting  opinions  now  entertained.  And  if  I  were 
to  limit  myself  to  any  one  organ  the  reader  would  be  equally  bewildered 
by  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  by  the  nmltitude  of  assertions  which 
pass  for  statements  of  f^ict  And  if  he  try  to  sift  the  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  views  propounded,  he  will  completely  fail,  because  they 
are  said  to  rest  upon  observations  which  for  the  most  part  he  will  find 
himself  unable  to  repeat 
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380«  Of  TciT  flnc  Nerve  Plexnaes  and  NetworUA  mt  IVerre  ffllircSy 
neen  under  very  Uisb  Powem, — Every  one  agrees  that  the  larger  nenpc 
trunks  are  in  many  instances  so  arranged  as  to  form  plexuses  or  net- 
woirks,   to  which   various   names   have   been  assigned   by  anatomists, 
according  to  their  position,  general  form,  origin,  &c. ;  but  it  was  supposed 
that  in  many  cases  nen^cs  pursued  an  almost  direct  course  from  these 
plexuses  and  networks  to  iheir  ultimate  distribution,  where  according  IQu 
some  they  terminate  in  free  ^xuemities,  according  to  others  ending  in 
cells,  or  becoming  continuous  with  the  texture  they  influence,     Mc 
careful  observation  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  all  nerves  befor 
they   reach   their   finest   ramifications   form   microscopic   networks   or 
plexuses,  arranged  upon   the  same  plan  as  the  coarser  ones  abov 
alluded  to  ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  finest /^ajmi/^^o-*! 
iwns  themselves  constitute  plexuses  or  networks  in  which  the  component 
ultimate  fibres  are  arranged  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  darkbonlered 
fibres,  entering  into  ihe  formation  of  one  of  the  ordinary  coarse  anatomicai  ^ 
plexuses. 

Careful  obsenations  upon  the  arrangement  of  particular  nerve 
plexuses  in  the  same  texture  at  diflferent  periods  of  development  have 
convinced  me  that  the  ultimate  terminal  plexus  of  the  embryo  becomes 
the  plexus  composed  of  coarser  fibres  of  the  infant  and  child,  and  the 
plexus  made  up  of  bundles  of  compound  fibres  of  the  adult  New 
ultimate  nen^e plexuses  gradually  come  into  existence  as  the  constituent 
fibres  of  those  previously  formed  grow  and  slowly  become  converted 
into  thick  nerve  fibres.  That  a  continuous  development  of  new  ncrre 
fibres  takes  place  in  the  adult  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  facts 
demonstrated  in  many  textures  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The 
arrangement  of  nerve  plexuses  one  remove  from  the  terminal  plexuses 
of  the  ner^-e  fibres  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  pi.  LXXXIII, 
figs,  f  and  2.  The  arrangement  is  tlie  same  as  regards  sympathetic, 
and  spinal  motor  and  sensitive  nerve  fibres  —except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  spinal  nerves  the  constituent  fibres  of  the  plexuses  one  or  more 
removes  from  the  terminal  plexus  axe  dark- bordered. 

Not  many  years  since,  numerous  observers  considered  that  no  fibre 
rould  correctly  be  termed  a  aen^e  fibre  which  did  not  exhibit  the  dark«| 
bordered  character,  and  many  real  nerve  fibres  were  regarded  as  fibres^ 
of  connective  tissue.  But  since  I  demonstrated  tlie  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  in  many  different  textures,  and  showed  that  in  alt  cases  the  reallf 
active  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  was  the  terminal  plexus,  composed 
of  very  fine  compound  fibres  often  less  than  the  i-ioo,oooth  of  an  inch 
in  dlimcter,  numerous  memoirs  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  which  the 
authors  endeavour  to  prove  that  still  finer  fibres  pass  off  from  what  I 
look  upon  as  tlie  terminal  plexuses,  and  end  or  terminate  in  epithelial 
< c/fe-     Allusion  hats  bccxi  taade  \o  somt  o^  \.K^^  in  ^y.  ^to,  4U^ 
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Pfliiger  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  salivary  glands  end  by  exceedingly  fine  filaments  in  the  epithelial 
cells  or  their  nuclei ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  organ  any  nerve 
fibres  pass  beyond  the  surface  of  the  connective  tissue  upon  which  the 
secreting  cells  iie.  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that 
nerves  pass  to  the  epithelial  cells  in  any  of  the  situations  indicated,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  preparations  at  all  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  raany  facts  opposed  to  this  view.  Upon  tlie  whole,  the  evi- 
dence, so  far,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  terminal  networks  beneath  the 
epithelium  of  such  tissues  as  mucous  membrane  and  secreting  giands. 
And  as  secretion  (the  production  of  peculiar  compounds  by  bioplasm 
agency  differing  entirely  firom  the  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made)  certainly  takes  place  in  many  cases  without  nervous  agency, 
much  stronger  evidence  than  any  yet  advanced  ought  to  be  adduced 
before  the  conclusion  that  nerves  act  directly  upon  the  secreting  cell  is 
accepted. 

In  all  cases,  as  Car  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  terminal  fibres  of  all  nerves 
are  homogeneous,  becoming  granular  in  the  prepared  specimens,  and 
exhibiting  nuclei  at  varying  intervals,  but  distributed  upon  precisely  the 
same  plan  as  the  coarser  networks.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover  by 
observation,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  true  C7id  to  any  nerve  fibre. 
I  must,  however,  admit  that  many  of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  Germany  during  the  last  few  years  are  opposed  to  my  view. 
Memoir  after  memoir  has  been  published  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  nerves  exhibit  terminal  extremities  in  several  motor  and  sensitive 
organs.  As  investigation  proceeds,  this  controversy  becomes  more 
interesting  and  exciting.  Although  my  opponents  are  many  and  power- 
ful, the  facts  In  favour  of  my  own  view  are  now  very  numerous  and 
almost  every  new  investigation  I  attempt  enables  ine  to  add  more  to  the 
number.  My  conclusbns  rest  upon  observations  made  upon  many 
different  tissues  and  organs  of  vertebrata  differing  widely  from  one 
another,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  numerous  invertebrate  animals*  I 
cannot  therefore  yieJd  I  consider  that  numerous  specimens  I  have 
made  fully  justify  me  in  maintaining  the  general  proposition  that  in  all 
cases  the  terminal  distribution  of  nerves  is  a  plexus,  network,  or  bop, 
and  hence  that  in  connection  with  every  tenninal  nervous  apparatus 
there  must  be  at  least  two  fibres,  and  that  in  aii  cases  there  exist  complete 
circuits  into  the  formation  of  which  central  nerve  cells^  peripheral  nerve  ceils^ 
and  neme  fibres  enter.  All  these  elements  are,  I  feel  confident,  con- 
tinuous, but  not  in  btoplasmic  connection  with  each  other.  I  propose 
now  to  illustrate  the  above  general  observations  by  one  or  tw^o  examples, 
and  1  shall  select  for  illustration  particular  specimens  which  can  be 
easily  obtained,  so  that  others  may  examine  the  very  same  structures 
and  compare  their  results  with  those  at  which  I  V\aN^  m\H^^ 
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30O.  Tlie  ultimate  DlwtrtliijtlDii  of  ,Votar  Werre*  le  Muticlen  mM  »rrM ' 
uoder  very  Htfch  Power*. — In  pi.  LXXXIV,  p.  408,  ihe  ulliniate  arrange 
ment  of  the  finest  nerve  fibres  in  voluntary  muscle  is  represented  undef 
the  i-25th,  which  magnifies  1,700  diameters.  The  ultimate  nerve  fibres 
fortn  networks  around  the  muscular  fibres  outside  the  sarcolemma.  An 
e3qilanation  will  be  fisund  beneath  the  drawing,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  minute  description  in  the  text. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  insects  are  much 
finer  and  more  delicate  than  those  present  in  vertebrate  animals,  and 
thus  are  far  more  difficult  to  ii^vestigate.  Many  writers  have  been  led 
into  fiindamental  errors  concerning  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
nerve  fibres  in  this  class  of  invertebrata.  What  really  is  a  compound 
nerve  fibre,  composed  of  very  many  individual  fibres^  has  been  regarded 
as  a  single  nerve  fibre,  and  so  represented  in  drawings.  Many  of  the 
bioplasts  or  nuclei  of  the  finer  nerve  fibres  have  been  entirely  passed 
over.  Muscular  bioplasts  have  been  regarded  as  bodies,  in  wliich  mus- 
cular nerve  fibres  end.  A  plexus  formed  by  the  compound  nerve  trunk 
at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  sarcolemma,  and  is  about  to  break 
up  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  membrane,  pL  LXXXV,  figs. 
I,  2,  J,  has  been  regarded  as  the  terminal  portion  of  a  singie  nerve  fibre 
betuath  the  sarcolemma  and  in  contact  with  the  muscular  tissue.*  In 
plates  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  the  manner  in  which  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  are  distributed  upon  the  sarcolemma  of  insect  muscle  is  well  seen. 
The  reader  should  refer  to  the  full  explanation  uwder  each  of  the 
figures.  Set  also  paper  on  the  **  Structure  of  the  Sarcolemma  of 
Insects,"  &c,  "Microscopical  Journal'*  for  July,  1864. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  nerve  fibres  in  involuntary  or  un- 
striped  muscular  fibre  will  be  understood  \i  fig,  1,  pi  LXXXVI  I,  be 
referred  to.  This  is  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  bladder  of  the  frog, 
in  w^hich  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  well  seen. 
These  nerve  fibres  form  bundles  and  networks,  having  wide  meshes  in 
which  the  fine  muscular  fibres  lie.  Just  beneath  the  epithelium,  in 
well-prepared  specimens,  networks  of  delicate  fibrei  probably  con- 
cerned in  sensation,  may  also  be  observed.  Of  the  muscular  fibres  (not 
ntpresented  in  the  drawing)  some  are  spindle-shaped,  while  others  con- 
sist of  three  fibres  radiating  from  a  triangular  central  jwrtion,  fig.  5, 
pL  LXXXVI.  It  is  obvious  from  the  arrangement  figured  that  the 
nerve  fibres  only  influence  the  contractile  fibre  indirectly,  for  they  are  not 
anywhere  in  actual  contact  with  the  contracting  material  of  the  fibrt^  nor 
in  any  case  can  an  end  organ  or  any  form  of  terminal  ap^ratm  be 
detected,  nor  are  the  nerves  connected  with  the  nucleus  or  with  any  pan 

•  Upon  this  subject  jee**  Controversy,"  Archives  of  Medicine,  vol  IV,  p,  t6i,  aod 
by  Mr.  Gcdge,  of  Cambridge,  la  the  July  number  of  the  *'  Microscopical 
I  So;. 
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of  tlie  muscular  tissue  itself.  In  ihe  portion  of  tissue  represented,  the 
termination  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres  in  fine  pale  fibres  is  well  seen, 
and  the  course  and  destination  of  the  pale  fibres  running  with  the 
dark'bordered  fibres  should  be  particularly  noticed,  pi.  LXXXVll  a^  d. 

The  arrangement  of  networks  of  nerve  trunks  in  and  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  green  tree  frog  or  hyla  is  well  seen  in  fig.  3,  pi.  XXXV I L  The 
ramifying  pigment  cells,  with  their  anastomosing  branches,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  same  drawing.  Fig.  2  is  a  portion  of  the  skin  under  a 
lower  power,  showing  some  of  the  pigment  cells  with  granules  aggregated, 
and  others  with  the  granules  diffused  in  the  fluid  in  the  ramification  of 
the  cells. 

3111.  Bferre  Flltreii  dlitrllicitcil  to  Oripans  of  Spcelal  and  fSrnerai 
SenMnilon,  umtep  vftry  HIkIi  Powrm. — The  ultimate  arrangement  of 
purely  sensitive  nerve  fibres  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  of  the 
terminal  organs  of  man  and  vertebrate  animals — such  as  the  papillae 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  in  certain  localities ;  but  of  all  the 
special  sensitive  organs  studied  l>y  microscopists,  perhaps  the  large 
papilLTe  (the  fungifonn  papillae}  of  the  frog's  tongue  is  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  not  only  for  investigating  the  terminal 
distribution  of  purely  sensitive  nerve  fibres  and  for  demonstrating  the 
essential  structure  of  a  highly  sensitive  organ,  but  for  ascertaining  the 
relations  and  connections  which  nerve  fibres  exhibiting  different  func- 
tions have  with  one  another. 

In  the  small  portion  of  tissue  constituting  one  of  these  papillae  we 
see  striped  muscular  fibres^  capillary  vessels^  purely  semitive  ntrve  fibres 
forming  an  expanded  terminal  plexus  or  network  at  the  summit  of  the 
papilla,  motor  nerve  fibrci  distributed  to  the  muscle,  nerve  fibres  around 
the  capillary  vessel^  and  a  few  very  fine  nerve  fibres  ramifying  in  the 
connective  tissue  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  papilla.  All  these  nerve 
fibres  and  plexuses  are  embedded  in  and  held  together  by  connective 
tissue,  forming  the  body  of  the  papilla,  the  summit  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  peculiar  epithelium-like  tissue,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  nerves  and  belonging  to  nerve  texture,  while  its  sides  are  covered 
with  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium. 

These  papilla;  have  been  studied  by  numerous  observers,  and, 
strangely  enough,  one  of  the  latest  ^vriters  has  seen  far  leas  than  many 
of  his  predecessors,  probably  because  he  has  been  less  successful  in 
preparing  his  specimens.  Fig.  2,  pi  LXXXVIII,  is  a  copy  of  Hart- 
mann's  figure  taken  from  pi.  XVllI,  "  Miiller's  Archiv,"  1863.  It  repre- 
sents the  mode  of  termination  of  the  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
papilla  according  to  this  observer.  It  would  probably  be  diflicult  to 
adduce  a  more  striking  example  of  the  destruction  of  beautiful  nerve 
textures  by  the  process  of  preparation  than  was  afforded  by  the  s^ci- 
men  of  which  this  drawing  is  a  copy.    T\v^  mi^'CtvoA  <\^  ^w«-\;,asvBtf^ '^^ 
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specimen  was  fatal.  Not  only  are  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
papilla  entirely  lost,  but  the  large  dark- bordered  nerve  fibre.s  are  dis- 
arranged, and  the  most  important  part  of  them  completely  destroyed  or 
rendered  invisible.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  regard  the 
appearances  represented  in  the  drawing  as  natural,  or  permit  himstflf  to 
conclude  that  the  nerve  ended  so  abruptly.  No  fine  nerve  fibres  what- 
ever could  be  seen,  nor  is  a  trace  of  the  nuclei  which  are  connected 
with  these,  and  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  left.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  useless  to  examine  such  a  specimen  with  high  powers,  for  nothing 
further  could  be  discovered  than  can  be  detected  with  low  ones.  As 
the  same  objectionable  methods  of  inquiry  are  still  advocated,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  those  who  adopt  them  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  high  powers  are  useless,  that  appearances  observed  in  specimens 
prepared  according  to  other  methods  are  fallacious,  and  that  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  by  adopting  other  plans  of  inquiry  demonstrate 
new  facts,  are  untrustworthy,  and  products  of  the  author^s  imagination. 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  author  of  such  a  drawing  as  dg.  2  will 
[jlace  any  confidence  in  an  observer  who  ventures  to  represent  the 
things  delineated  in  figs.  1,  4,  pi.  LXXXVIII,  and  the  four  figures  in 
pi.  LXXXIX,  as  accurate  copies  of  nature.  He  concludes  the  bttcr  has 
simply  appealed  to  his  imagination.  This  is  the  only  way  to  defend  his 
own  position ;  and  so  many  people  arc  in  these  days  ready  to  believe 
that  an  ob5er\*er  who  professes  to  have  seen  what  has  not  been  seen 
before  is  but  a  fanciful  speculator,  and  not  an  observer  at  all,  that 
prejudice  is  easily  excited  against  him,  and  erroneous  views  are  received 
as  true,  and  correct  observations  condemned  or  discarded. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  the  most  delicate  constituent  nerv*e  fibres 
of  the  plexus  in  the  summit  of  the  papillie  of  the  frog's  tongue  (New 
Observations  upon  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Papillae  of  tlic  Frog*s 
Tongue,  "  Phil.  Trans.*'  for  1864)  can  be  readily  traced  by  the  aid  of 
a  twenty-fifth  or  fiftieth,  if  the  specimen  be  i>repared  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  p.  366.  The  Jifia/  nerve  fibres  thus  rendered  visible 
are  indeed  so  thin  and  faint,  that  in  a  drawing  they  would  be  repre- 
sented by  fine  single  lines.  Near  the  summit  of  the  papilla  there  is  a 
still  more  intricate  interlacement  of  nerve  fibres,  which  although  scarcely 
brought  out  by  the  twenty-fifth,  fig.  2,  pi  LXXXIX,  is  very  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  a  fiftieth.  In  this  object  the  definition  of  the  fibres,  as 
they  ramify  in  various  planes  one  behind  another,  and  interlace  almost 
like  basket-work,  is  remarkable,  fig.  i,  pi  LXXXIX.  Moreover^  the 
flat  appearance  of  the  specimen  as  seen  by  the  twenty*fifth>  gives  place 
to  one  of  considerable  depth  of  tissue  and  perspective.  So  that  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  structure  of  these  papillae  is  obtained  by 
examining  them  with  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  than  with  a  twenty-fi^h,  and 
C¥tn  this  invesligaiion  Veavtts  xsaxi^  ^vtvu  uiffi^vC^^  ^w^d  which  aie 
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worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.  A  small  portion  of  this  won- 
derful plexus  is  represented  in  fig.  3,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  6,000 
diameters,  obtained  by  considerably  lengthening  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope when  the  specimen  was  under  the  one  twenty-sixth. 

The  fine  fibres  resulting  from  the  subdivision  of  the  dark-bordered 
fibres  soon  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  form  a  highly  complex 
plexus,  the  subdivisions  of  which  are  connected  here  and  there  with 
numerous  nuclei,  as  represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  papilla,  fig.  i, 
pL  LXXXVIII.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  these,  but  in  figs.  3,  5-, 
are  diagrams  representing  the  probable  arrangement.  Each  papilla 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  nerve  centre  by  special  fibres  and  with 
neighbouring  papillae  by  commissural  fibres,  fig.  4,  pi.  XC,  p.  412.  This 
arrangement,  familiar  to  anatomists  in  the  optic  commissure,  exists  here 
and  in  all  other  nerve  organs.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vessels, 
muscular  fibres,  and  other  tissues,  will  be  understood  if  the  drawings  in 
pi.  LXXXVIII  be  carefully  studied. 

The  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  corneal  tissue  are 
represented  in  pi.  XCI,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  1,800  diameters. 
The  finest  threads  are  seen  running  amongst  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the 
corneal  tissue  between  the  ramifications  of  the  branching  and  anasto- 
mosing channels  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles.  The  prepara- 
tion is  unusually  fortunate,  and  consists  of  a  very  thin  and  even  section 
of  corneal  tissue,  which  has  not  been  at  all  deranged  in  the  process  of 
preparation,  cut  parallel  with  and  a  little  below  the  surface.  The  finest 
fibres  are  not  the  i-5o,oooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  form  net- 
works amongst  the  fibres  of  the  proper  corneal  tissue.  In  this  speci- 
men from  the  hyla  they  are  certainly  not  connected  with  the  corneal 
corpuscles  or  their  ramifications.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
exert  any  direct  influence  either  upon  the  corpuscles,  their  ramifications, 
their  contents,  or  upon  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  nerve  fibres  are  afferent  fibres,  and  influence  the 
nerve  centres  from  which  the  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  small  arteries 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  derived  Indirectly,  no  doubt,  these 
fibres  are  concerned  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cana- 
licular network,  and  diffused  through  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea. 

A  drawing  of  a  beautiful  section  through  the  tissues  near  the  tip  of 
the  nose  of  the  mole  is  seen  in  fig.  i,  pi.  XCII.  The  vessels  were 
injected  with  Prussian  blue  fluid,  and  the  bioplasm  of  all  the  tissues 
carefully  stained  with  carmine.  Very  thin  sections  were  made  and 
mounted  in  strong  glycerine.  Some  of  the  best  sections  were  further 
divided  and  rendered  thinner  by  pressure  and  subsequent  soaking  in 
strong  glycerine^  as  described  in  p.  368,  when  they  could  be  examined 
with  the  »  'nd  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres 
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bat  tea  ^ctile  haas,  icen  in  the  dnvin^  are  renuxkable  Untttmes. 
Eadi  isoooiixfiedof  afagoCfinn^stiti^  tissiel3c«itHo<a^^  This 
k  pcdbnted  oa  €oe  side  at  the  kmer  put,  and  throa^  the  openiais 
pass  T€ssds»  and  a  Ui^  bundle  of  fine  dafk-boidcfod  oow  iy»e& 
The  vesscis  bieak  iqi  to  knm  a  capiBaij  networic  afoond  die  bulb  of  die 
hair  as  seen  in  the  dxawini^ ;  somecbneSy  howevrr^  vessels  also  eofeer  the 
ae  at  Its  lomts$.  part.  The  bandle  of  nerve  fibres  spreads  oat  in  a 
bnish^iice  mnner  its  soon  as  it  leacbes  the  taimor  of  the  snc^the 
fibies  passnig  in  a  direction  oprwmrds  is  diey  syrend  axonnd  the  hair, 
and  manj  dKide  so  that  the  number  of  fibones  greatly  maeases  towards 
dfte  central  put  of  the  sac  Fnnho'  divisioii  and  subdivision  lake 
place  until  in  abundant  plexns  of  exceedingly  fii^  narve  fibces  remits. 
Cooneded  with  this  plexus  are  numerous  masses  of  biopbsni^  so  that 
in  sofne  sjiuations  what  maj  be  described  as  a  soli  pad  or  rushion 
resnlts,  and  the  fibres  of  this  nen^e  oishion  placed  ponllcl  witii  the  hair 
must  necessarily  be  afiected  by  the  slightest  movements  communicaced 
to  its  tip.  The  fine  lamLfications  of  nerve  fibzes  extend  upwards  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  sac^  whence  in  some  instmces  a  bundle  of  tine 
nerve  fibres  is  seen  to  pass  out  and  nunify  with  the  nerves,  forming 
a  network  just  beneath  the  skin.  I  have  made  sections  of  the  fine 
nerve  expansion  in-ithin  the  sac  in  various  directions,  and  have  demon- 
strated networks  of  extremely  fine  fibres  with  numerous  bioplasts  can- 
nected  with  them,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  appearance  which  would 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  fibres  formed  fixre  ends,  or  became  con- 
nected w^ith  the  tissue  of  which  the  hair  itself  is  composed.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing,  that 
fiirther  description  is  not  needed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  nerv^e  fibres  near  their  distribution  is 
well  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3,  pL  XCII,  from  the  bat's  wing.  These  draw* 
ings  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  the  fine  nerve  fibres  in  mammalia 
generally,  but  from  the  smaller  animals  only  can  satisfactory  sjict  Iniens 
be  obtained.  There  is  no  tissue  in  which  such  distinct  demonstration 
of  the  ultimate  distribution  of  fine  nerve  fibres  and  their  relation  to 
other  tissues  can  be  so  readily  obtained  as  in  the  bat^s  wing.  Not  only  is 
the  tissue  in  certain  ports  of  the  wing  far  thinner  than  can  be  obtained 
artificially,  but  upon  the  two  surfaces  of  the  fibrous  membrane  where  tlie 
epithelial  layers  have  been  stripped  off,  extensive  networks  of  nerve 
fibres  can  be  discerned  undisturbed  by  manipulation  and  lying  upon 
one  plane,  whereas  in  sections  of  tissue,  however  dexterously  frrcpared, 
so  many  nerve  fibres  are  cut  across,  that  it  is  not  j>ossiblc  to  follow  any 
of  them  for  even  a  short  distance,  or  to  demonstrate  their  exact  arrange 
menl,  and  their  precise  relation  to  the  tissues  amongst  which  they 
ramify  cannot  be  defined  The  student  should  jiarticuhrly  nolirr- 
dichotomous  division  of  the  dark -bordered  fibres  in  figs.  2  and  J.    J 
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divisions  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  at  short  intervals  in  all  nerves  as 
they  approach  their  ultimate  distribution,  pL  XXXVI,  p,  150,  fig.  i.  To 
such  an  extent  do  nerve  fibres  divide  and  subdivide,  that  in  a  short 
course  from  one  fibre  more  than  one  hundred  may  result  by  division. 

The-distributjon  of  nerves  to  capillary  vessels  is  very  easily  shown 
in  many  vertebrate  animals*  The  important  fact  that  capillaries  are 
supplied  with  nerve  fibres  was  first  demonstrated  by  myself  in  the  frog, 
figs.  5,  6,  pi  XXXV,  p»  148.  Ste  my  memoir  "  On  the  Structure  and  For- 
mation of  the  so-called  Apolar,  Unipolar,  and  Bipolar  Nerve  Cells  of  the 
Frog/*  "  Phil  Trans./'  May,  1S63.  In  fig.  2  the  observer  will  see  very 
fine  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  part  of  the  capillary  represented  in 
the  drawing.  The  arrangement  is  constant  in  all  vertebrata,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  office  of  these  ner\'e  fibres,  and  the  fiart  they  play 
in  regulating  the  flow  ofblood  to  the  capillaries.  S^£  **  Bioplasm,^'  page  320. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  nerve  fibres  upon  a  highly  sensitive 
surface  in  the  human  subject  is  represented  in  p\,  XCIIL  The  draw- 
ings are  taken  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  eiJiglottis,  and 
give  the  appearances  seen  just  beneath  the  epithelium.  In  fig.  1  the 
network  of  capillaiy  vessels  is  shown,  and  many  of  the  fine  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  raucous  membrane  are  to  bu  seen  in  the 
interspaces.  These  are  represented  as  they  appear  under  a  magni- 
fying power  of  215  diameters,  A  very  small  part  of  this  figure  is  shown 
in  fig.  2,  under  the  1-2 6th  of  an  inch  object-glass,  magnifying  1,800 
dLimeters.  The  ultimate  nerve  fibres  are  seen  in  immense  numbers, 
and  here  and  there  may  be  observed  the  oval  bioplasts  connected  with 
them.  The  appearances  represented  are  very  distinct  in  very  thin 
specimens,  from  which  the  epithelium  has  been  very  carefully  detached 
before  the  preparation  is  covered  with  thin  glass.  Excessively  thin  sec- 
tions, just  including  the  surface  of  the  membrane  with  its  epithelium,  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  tissue  after  it  has  been  hardened  by  prolonged 
soaking  in  glycerine  and  chromic  acid,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  p.  365. 

OF  THE   STRUCTURE  OF  CELLS   OR   ELEMENTARY    PARTS   OF  NERVE 
CENTRES   UNDER   HIGH    POWERS. 

392.  <»f  spiierfcmi  and  iivoi  Xerve  €tUm. — In  the  ganglia  connected 
with  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  in 
those  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  the  ganglia  connected 
with  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  of  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  head^ 
neck,  and  trunk,  of  the  frog — spherical,  ov;d,  and  sometimes  angular 
nerve  cells  exist,  which  contrast  remarkably  in  their  structure  with  the 
(audate  cells  referred  to  in  the  next  section.  .Although  from  some  of 
these  cells  fibres  had  beer  -"ntly  the  opinion  had  been 
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some  of  the  cells  were  entirely  destitute  of  nen^e  fibres — that  in  short. 
apolar^  unipolar ,  and  multipolar  nerve  cells  existed  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is,  however,  obvious  that  if  the  views  advanced  by  me  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  arrangement  of  a  nervous  apparatus  are  correct, 
ail  nerve  cells  must  have  at  least  tivo  fibres  proceeding  from  them-^must  be 
bipolar^  and  therefore  that  neither  apolar  n&r  unipolar  nen*e  cells  anyn'here 
exist  Doubt  was  cast  upon  the  correctness  of  the  observation  concern* 
ing  apolar  and  unipolar  ncrv^e  cells,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
re-investigate  this  matter  with  great  care. 

My  observations  were  published  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans."  for  May  7^ 
1863,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  apolar  and  unipolar  cells  so  vtsy 
doubtful,  that  some  of  those  who  had  described  them  have  since  given  up 
the  notion,  though  they  by  no  means  assent  to  the  general  propositions 
which  have  been  established  by  my  investigations.  I  was  able  to  show 
that  what  appeared  to  l)e  a  single  fibre  proceeding  from  a  cell^  really 
consisted  of  two  fibres  which  soon  diverged  from  one  another,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  opposite  directiofis  towards  their  destination — a  fact  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  general  views  of  the  typical  structure  and  arrangement 
of  a  ner\'ous  apparatus  which  I  had  been  led  to  adopt  from  other  obser- 
vations. The  fibres  could  be  readily  traced  to  the  body  of  the  nerve 
cell,  where  the  straight  fibre  was  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  central 
portion,  while  the  spiral  fibre  passed  into  the  matter  forming  the  circum- 
ferential  portion  of  the  nerve  cell.  By  carefully  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  these  nerve  cells  many  points  of  great  interest  and  importano 
both  as  regards  the  structure  and  action  of  nerve  centres,  were  ascertained' 
The  reader  may  refer  to  the  figs,  in  pis.  XCIV  and  XCV,  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  original  memoir.  Amongst  the  fully  formed  cells 
are  obser\'ed  here  and  there  some  which  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
development.  Such  embr}^onic  cells  are  seen  in  the  ganglia  of  full- 
grown  as  well  as  in  those  of  young  frogs.  They  are  to  be  found  at  all 
ages  and  are  being  constantly  produced  at  all  times  during  the  life  of 
the  animal,  particularly  during  the  spring,  when  the  nervous  system 
becomes  renovated  and  is  about  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  functional 
activity  it  enjoys  during  the  year.  Observation  has  shown  that  a  similar 
process  of  development  and  formation  of  new  cells  goes  on  in  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  of  man  and  tfie  higher  animals  as  well  as  in  those 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  See  my  paper  on  Af>olar, 
Unipolar,  and  Bipolar  Nerve  Cells,  &c,  "Phil.  Trans.,"  1865.  The 
facts  above  alluded  to  and  some  others  lead  me  to  think  that  formed 
material  produced  by  the  bioplasm  of  cells  of  this  clasis  is  the  very 
matter  in  which  nerv^e-currcnts  originate*  chemical  change  in  the  formed 
material  of  the  cell  being  associated  with  the  setting  free  of  the  current. 

In  H'y  work  on  Bioplasm  (page  209  ei  se^.)  1  have  adduced  several 
and  arguments  which  seem  to  mc  to  render  it  very  probable  that 
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nerve  force  is,  as  was  long  ago  supposed,  really  electricity  set  free  in  the 
course  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  formed  material  of  spherical 
and  oval  nerve^cells.  But  it  cannot  be  argued  that  if  this  be  so,  the 
conclusion  affords  support  to  any  one  of  the  many  physical  theories 
of  life  hitherto  propounded.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sjiecial  action  of  the 
nerve-cuirent  is  dependent  ypon  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  which 
transmit  it,  and  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  organs  upon  which  it 
exerts  an  influence.  These  things  are  determined,  not  by  chemical  or 
mechanical  actions,  but  they  are  the  direct  consequence  of  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  bioplasm^  by  and  out  of  which  all  structures  are  formed, 
which  phenomena  in  their  nature  are  far  away  from  the  physical 
category. 

The  actual  ner\^e-current  is  due  to  changes  in  the  matter  of  which 
the  outer  part  of  the  formed  material  of  the  cell  is  composed.  Fatty 
matter  is  set  free,  and  other  chemical  changes  occur  in  the  formed 
matter,  which  result  in  the  development  of  a  current,  which  traverses 
the  continuous  threads  or  fibres  connected  with  the  eel!,  just  as  the 
current  of  the  voltaic  battery  traverses  the  circle  of  copper  wire  which  is 
connected  with  the  metallic  elements  of  which  it  is  made,  and  one  of 
which  undergoes  active  chemical  change.  The  change  in  the  matter  of 
these  cells  occurs  probably  in  a  regular  manner,  but  no  doubt  the  accu- 
mulalion  and  the  tension  attained  by  the  current  vary  greatly  and  are 
influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  oxidation 
and  other  circumstances,  and  by  the  arrangements  existing  for  the 
accumulation  and  discharge  of  the  electricity. 

a03.  caudate  WerTc-Celli  under  rcrr  hl»ii  Powcm, — The  angular 
cells  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  retina,  choroid,  and 
found  elsewhere,  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  rather  as  stations  at  which 
several  currents  taking  many  different  courses  intersect — where  fibres  for 
the  conduct  of  nerve-currents  decussate — rather  than  as  organs  in  which 
currents  are  actually  developed  and  set  free.  The  seat  of  origin  of 
the  ner\'e-current,  I  believe,  is  in  the  spherical  and  oval  nerve-cells 
already  mentioned.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  angular  ce!ls 
secondary' or  induced  currents  maybe  excited  in  strands  moving  parallel 
with  or  encircling  those  which  transmit  the  primary  current. 

The  caudate  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  have  long  been 
objects  of  attentive  study.  They  are  without  doubt  intimately  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  highest  ner\^e  phenomena  of  raan  and  animals, 
The  structure  of  these  cells  is  very  peculiar.  Certain  granules,  lines, 
and  inequalities  in  their  substance,  particularly  upon  the  surface,  have 
long  been  familiar  to  observers ;  but  in  1864  I  found  some  cells  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  lines  at  different  depths,  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  cell  was  composed  was  very  distinct,  ti,**-.*  [jj,^  could  be  traced, 
as  is  well  represented  in  the  figure  1  shown  diagram- 
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madcally  in  fig.  i,  pi  XCVI.  They  dearly  passed  from  each  of 
fibres  across  the  cell  into  every  other  fibre  proceeding  from  it.  1 1 
not  but  conclude  that  these  lines  marked  the  paths  taken  by  the  seve 
separate  nerve-currents,  passing  in  different  directions,  which  traver 
the  cell.  The  fibres  proceeding  from  the  cell  consist  of  the  same  mati 
rial  as  that  of  which  the  cell  itself  is  composed,  and  are^  as  it  wcr 
drawn  off  from  it  The  matter  is  not  protoplasm,  as  has  been  so  ofte 
affirmed,  but  consists  of  formed  material  Although  it  is  true  that  i^ 
many  cases  the  fibres  can  be  stained  by  carmine  by  prolonged  soaking 
they  are  not  stained  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  bioplxists^  whild 
the  latter  can  always  be  deeply  tinted  in  specimens  in  which  the  fibn 
are  not  coloured  at  all  It  is  quite  certain  that  ner\'e  phenomena  are  no 
due  to  continuity  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  nervecell  through  all  the  fibres 
which  are  connected  with  it,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  nor  even  t^ 
continuity  of  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substance  having  mobile  particles, ; 
maintained  by  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  nen^es  shoul^ 
be  considered  as  threads  consisting  of  a  material  not  widely  difi'er 
from  fibrous  tissue  laid  down  or  drawn  out  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  i 
during  development  and  growth  the  so-called  cells  of  different  parts  i 
the  nervous  system  become  more  widely  separated  from  one  another* 

Fine  fibres  resulting  from  subdivisions  of  the  larger  fibres  leavin 
the  cell,  unite  together  to  form  single  fibres,  as  represented  in  pi  XCV| 
fig.  2.  Thus  is  formed  a  dark-bordered  nerve-fibre,  /^,  ^,  ^.  Every  one  < 
these  fibres  again  divides  and  subdivides  as  it  approaches  its  penphcr 
distribution.  The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  will  be  understood 
figs.  2,  3,  4,  pi  XCVI,  and  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pi  XC,  be  attentively  examined 

I  do  not  think  that  the  numerous  caudate  nerve-cells  in  the  cortira 
portion  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  are,  as  they  have  been  regarded  by 
many,  sources  of  mental  action,  any  more  than  the  angular  cells  in 
other  situations  are  the  seat  of  origin  of  nerve-force.     In  these  cells  of_^ 
the  cerebral  convolutions  currents  from  different   parts  change  thei| 
course,  some  fibres  from  a  distance  are  caused  to  converge,  while  otheiJ 
diverge  in  different  directions.     The  general  arrangement  of  these  cell 
is  represented  in  figs.  3,  4,  and  5,  in  pi  XCVIII,  p.  428.     See  als 

p.  427* 

The  conclusions  resulting  from  such  investigations  as  those  refer 
to  in  the  last  few  sections  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  concerning  the  won 
dcrful  character  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  development  of  th^ 
very  simplest  nerve  phenomena.   They  indicate  that  the  effects  produce 
should  \k  attributed  rather  to  the  mechanism  through  whii  h  force  worki 
than  to  any  mysterious  or  peculiar  properties  or  powers  of  the  force  itsclJ 
It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable,  and  more  in  accordance  with  kno 
facts,  to  regard  e%'ery  form  of  nerve-force  as  electricity  thar 
coatrary  to  facts,  thai  some  day  and  somehow  it  will  be  >  1 
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4ram  of  «uch  a  cell  a^  that  rppr«»i«nf»-d  in  Platn  xcvii 
lag  the  priuclpal  hnes  wLiich  diverfits  from  the  tibres 
•  potnt  where  tliev  btrcome  coutiuiioaM  with  th«* 
aoca  of  the  c«U  Th»>»t«»  1iii«»b  may  bti  traced  from 
OMB  rinRK  AOROsa  ihr.  ok.ii.  and  cue  or  more  of 
may  be  followed  luto  kvkrt  ovukk  vidhs  which 
proc<reds  from  th*i  cell 
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Diagram  to  thow  the  cour^-  of  th?  fibres  which  l^avo  the 
caudAt«  uerve  cells,  a  a  are  parts  of  two  nerve  c^lla.  and 
two  eutirf  rtiliB  %re  also  r»prei»euied.  Fibri»8  from  eeveral 
ditferttul  cells  uuitH  to  toim  biua1«»  nerve  fibres.  6  6  6.  In 
paiJBiuA  towards  thw  pcr:pn»-ry  theH(>  compound  fibres  divide 
and  *ut-<livide.  ihc  resultiuft  subdivisions  paNbing  to 
difFrreut  d»»Hiinaiion8.  Th-  fine  fibres  resiiltiuft  trom  the 
sub  division  of  on»?  of  the  caudate  proc<>.ss«-n  of  ."»  neive  ceil 
may  helo  to  form  a  vast  uuiiiber  of  dark  bordered  nerves, 
but  It  IB.    I    think.   Cf.Tiaiu   that   no   stnoi.k   PROCifSS   rvkr 
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im  to  sboTV  the  ponsible  r*-lation  to  on*  nf>'--th<»r 
Tous  cirr..U(3  iravt-rmnii  a  Binti**  CH'.idate  nerve  cell, 
r  be  a  eimmt  cuiuiTaaft  a  peripheral  »<»nB\tive  sur- 
ith  th"  cell  :  6   may  be  the  path  of  a  mo'or  impulse  ; 

d.  other  circuirB' pa.osing  to  othT  celis  or  other 
leral   parts       ^    current    parsing    alono   the   fibre   m 

lodiice  cnrrenta  in  the  three  other  fibres,  6.  e.  d. 
which  traverae  the  same  cell. 
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be  some  mysterious  unknown  correlative  of  ordinary  force,  of  the  nature 
of  which  no  one  knows  anything,  but  concerning  which  it  is  supposed 
something  or  other  has  been  discerned,  or  is  about  to  be  discerned,  by 
some  imagination.  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  nerve-force  is  ordinary  electri- 
city, the  problem  of  nerve-action  is  by  no  means  solved ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  phenomena  are  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  fibres  which  constitute  each  particular  nerve  mechanism 
for  setting  free  and  conducting  the  currents.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive nerve  phenomena  without  a  special  apparatus  of  very  peculiar 
structure,  and  the  nature  of  nerve-action  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  this  apparatus.  The  action  even  of  a 
machine  cannot  be  dissociated  from  its  construction.  Now  the  con- 
struction of  the  nerve  apparatus  and  its  maintenance  in  a  state  fit  for 
action  are  due  to  vital  power.  The  lowest,  simplest,  and  least  varied 
kinds  of  nervous  action,  like  all  other  actions  in  connection  with  the 
living  elementary  parts  of  living  beings  of  which  anything  is  known,  are 
intimately  connected  with  vital  changes  in  the  bioplasm,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  be  due  to  physical  and  chemical  laws  only.  The 
contrary  is  affirmed  by  noted  physicists,  some  of  whom  are  not  only 
quite  ignorant  of  the  minute  structure  and  arrangement  of  nerve- 
organs,  but  coolly  condemn  the  use  of  the  only  instrument  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  one  can  gain  any  knowledge  concerning  structural 
arrangement. 

394.  On  the  Nature  of  Mind  and  on  the  Structure  of  the 
lllshe§t  Forms  of  Nerre  Elementary  Parts  or  Cells  which  are  con- 
cerned In  Mental  Nervous  Actions. — When  we  ascend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  actions,  we  find  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  vital  actions  perform  a  still  more  important 
part  In  the  brain  of  man  we  have  probably  the  only  example  of  a 
mechanism  (?)  possessing  within  itself  not  only  the  means  of  repair,* 
but  the  capacity  for  improvement  and  the  power  of  increasing  the 
perfection  of  its  machinery  (?),  not  only  up  to  the  time  when  the  body 
arrives  at  maturity,  but  long  after  this,  and  even  in  advanced  life,  when 
many  of  the  lower  tissues  have  undergone  serious  deterioration,  and 
have  long  passed  the  period  of  their  highest  functional  activity. 

This  wonderful  and  peculiar  power  of  the  nerve  bioplasm  con- 
nected with  mental  operations  in  man  contrasts  remarkably  with 
the  feeble  capacity  of  renovation  and  improvement  exhibited  by  that 
of  man's  tissues  generally.  While  the  bioplasm  of  many  important 
tissues  of  the  body  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  can  reproduce 
complex  textures,  and  even  entire  limbs.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
phenomenon  is  due  not  to  structural  peculiarities,  but  to  the  eiidow- 

*  The  mechanism  which  possesses  within  itsd^ 
been  actually  constructed,  but  it  has  been  "disoa 
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ments  of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  conceraed — to  purely^ 
powers,  not  to  peculiarities  of  structure  or  composition* 

The  idea  that  action  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  structure,  and  th 
matter  with  the  most  remarkable  and  complex  endowments  must 
characterised  by  a  peculiarly  elaborate  structure,  though  it  cannot  be  c 
cerned,  has  always  been  entertained,  and  still  lingers  among  the 
fundamental  errors  ot  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  rcckle 
speculators  of  the  materialist  school.  Though  in  these  days  the  fact  ( 
the  utter  structurelessness  of  the  matter  from  which  all  living  bein 
are  evolved  is  pretty  widely  knowii  and  generally  admitted,  few  see 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  the  nonsensical  supposition  of  mechanism 
and  structure  being  somehow  hidden  in  the  structureless.  It  has  be 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  under  the  highest  powers  the  matter  i 
the  lowest  forms  of  bioplasm  with  formative  power,  capable  only  of 
evolving  the  lowest,  simplest  form  of  tissue,  fig.  i,  pi  XCVIII,  p.  42I 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  highest  form,  fig.  2,  fro 
which  the  highest  structures  of  the  brain  and  the  oi^gan  of  the  miii 
itself  are  to  be  developed.  Nevertheless  the  most  degrading  mechanic 
dogmas  ever  evolved  by  materialist  imagination  have  been  recent] 
revived  as  regards  the  nature  and  action  of  mind,  and  are  freely  taugS 
to  people  who  are  unable  to  examine  and  criticise  either  the  so<allc 
facts,  or  the  faulty  and,  in  some  instances,  utterly  groundless  stateme 
upon  which  the  dogmas  are  supposed  to  be  based. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  speculations  concerning  the 
of  thought  and  life  advanced  by  physicists  whose  methods  have 
restricted    to   those    applicable  to  non-living  matter,    should  alwa^ 
tend  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  living  is  but  a  form  or  mode 
the  non-living,  and  that  exclusively  physical  principles  must  be  hell 
sufficient  to  explain  mm/a/  as  well  as  all  vital  phenomena,  and  tlu 
not  only  life  but  mind  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion.     Nc 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  have  prosecuted  investigation  by 
the  aid   of  instruments   for  physical  research,  and  according  to 
principles  laid  down  by  physicists  for  investigating  the  nature  and  pn 
perties  of  non-living  matter,  should  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
own  familiar  methods  than  in  any  other  means  of  exploring  nature,  an 
no  one  will  feel  astonished  that  among  such  are  enthusiasts  who  belie? 
in  nothing  but  matter  and  its  forces,  and  maintain  that  the  only 
fierties  in  existence  are  material  in  their  essential  nature.    But  it  is  surc^ 
very  remarkable  that  a  number  of  educated  persons  should  have  accep 
the  dicta  ad%'anced  on  these  matters  from  the  physical  side,  by 
confident  and  most  positive  physicists,  as  the  final  and  absolute  truth| 
while  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  condemnation  of  microsropif 
enquiry  by  those^  who,  knowing  nothing  of  microscope  work«  and  for 
est  estimate  of  their  own  method,  reject  the  observations  and 
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opinions  of  obsenTrs  who  have  steadily  prosecuted  investigations  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  action  of  living  beings  by  means  of  the  only 
instrument  by  which  they  can  be  studied,  should  have  been  acquiesced 
in  and  even  encouraged,  not  by  individuals  only,  but  by  bodies,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  exponents  of  conflicting  views  on  great 
scientific  questions,  are  treated  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  not 
to  favour,  and  promote  the  spread  of  one  set  of  doctrines  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  will  turn  out  to  be  very  near  the  truth. 

To  most  of  my  readers  the  connection  between  philosophical 
questions  and  minute  microscopical  investigations  will  appear  very 
remote,  and  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  rebuked  for  many  observ^ations  I  have 
thought  it  Etdvisable  to  make  in  this  work.  Certain  philosophers  have, 
however,  not  only  clearly  seen  the  connection  between  minute  investi* 
gation  and  philosophy,  but  have  used  facts  ascertained  by  microscopical 
observation.  And  while  the  instrument,  by  the  help  of  which  the  facts 
were  discovered,  has  been  condemned,  some  even  speak  reproachfully 
or  scornfully  of  the  possessors  of  the  eyes  and  understanding,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  work  is  done,  and  try  to  make  people  believe  that  they  can 
extract  all  the  facts  required  from  physics,  and  their  own  imaginations. 
Among  the  least  philosophical  of  the  population  is  the  modem  preacher 
of  material  dognia^  which  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  philosophy, 

Brain,  the  highest  organ  in  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
structures,  is  formed  from  matter  which  is  stmcturekss^  and  which  cannot, 
by  any  known  methods  of  physical  examination,  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  to  form  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms  of  organic  tissue. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  distinctly  affirmed  or  obscurely  intimated 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  kind  of  living  matter  in 
nature  is  devoid  of  any  characters  which  can  be  properly  called  struc- 
tural, and  that  it  is  aI>sohitely  separated  and  distinct  in  kind  from  every 
form  of  non-living  material  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  material 
gradation  from  non-living  matter  to  matter  that  is  alive,  and  again  from 
this,  the  lowest,  to  the  highest  living.  Between  different  forms  of  the 
living,  it  may  be  right  to  assume  a  sort  of  gradation  as  regards  potver — 
the  capacity  for  forming  or  producing.  But  such  gradation,  if  admitted, 
cannot  be  due  to  any  material  properties  of  the  particles,  or  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  matter  itself.  The  only  thing  that  is 
certain  is  the  existence  of  difl*erencc  in  power.  The  diiference  may  be 
gradational,  and  the  several  differences  in  life-action  in  various  creatures 
may  be  gradationally  related  to  one  another,  but  all  this  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  In  the  case  of  any  particular  organ  or  system  of  textures,  in 
which  an  advance  in  complexity  of  structure,  and  as  regards  per- 
formance of  function,  can,  it  is  thought,  be  traced  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  vertebrata,  as,  for  example,  the  gradation  which^  in  the  case  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  held  to  establish  a  connection  between  low  and 
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high  forms,  roust,  if  it  exists,  be  due  to  difference  in  power  existuig  I 
relation  with  the  living  matter,  by  and  out  of  which  both  the  lovr 
simple  and  the  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  systems  have  bee 
respectively  formed.     No  indication  of  such  gradation  in  complexity  i 
material  constitution  such  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the  series  of  chemical  sulj 
sumces,  can  be  shown  to  exist  an>'where  in  things  living.     Indeed,  froq 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  substance  of  an  amoeba  is  as  exalted 
that  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  brain-cell  which  took  part  in  the  conccplio 
of  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost. 

Every  man  ought  to  be  interested  in  learning  in  what  porticulari 
])henomena  occurring  in  his  own  body  and  in  other  living  thing 
resemble  and  differ  from  the  phenomena  o(  non-living  matter.  He  wl: 
thinks  at  all  must  long  to  know  whether  the  facts  now  known  favour  till 
conclusion  that  he  is  really  distinct  from  the  non-living  and  Lnorganij 
w^hich  surrounds  him  in  overv^'helming  proportion,  and  out  of  which 
knows  that  the  body  he  lives  in  has  been  made,  or  whether,  as  is  now^ 
so  generally  asserted,  the  doctrine  must  be  accepted  that  tiansittoni 
and  changing  forms  of  living  beings  establish  a  gradational  and  unu 
teiTLipted  continuity  between  the  lowest  organic  forms  and  the  mosi 
highly  endowed  living  matter,  which  gives  to  nun  his  indisputable  pre- 
eminence. 

Men  are  told, and,  in  the  most  confident  language,  that  all  their  actic 
muscular,  ncrv^ous,  mental,  are  merely  mechanical,  and  also  that  livir 
is  an  attribute  of  all  matter.     The  dogma  that  all  nature  is  mechaniii 
Li  in  favour  at  thb  time,  as  w^ell  as  the  dognm  that  all  matter  live 
Both  assertions  are  equally  untenable,  and  the  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  both  propositions  judiciously  decline  to   define  the  meaning  the 
attach  to  the  phrases  they  employ.     Using  tenns  which  may  compnd 
opposites,  contradictories,  and  incompatibles,  they  hope  to  escape  bein 
convicted  of  talking  nonsense  by  ingeniously  qualifying  the  words  nc 
with  one  adjective   now  with  another,  so  as  to  entirely  change 
sign i (legation  perhaj)s  several  times  in  the  course. of  a   short   disser 
tion.     But   aareful  readers  will   hardly  fail  to  detect   tlte   fallacy, 
is  easy  to  see  that,  for  example,  the  word  mechanical,  as  applied  to  \ 
living  thing,  means  something  totally  different  from  what  is  implied 
the  same  word  when  used  with  reference  to  a  machine.     The  /t/e  . 
^rmvik  of  a  stone  are  clearly  something  totally  different  from  the  li| 
and  growth  of  a  tree,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  the  san 
words  in  both  cases.     In  the  assertions,  the  tree  lives,  the  stone  lu*c 
any  one  can  see  that  something  very  different  is  connoted  by  the  word 
lira. 

But  the  existing  school  of  popular  teachers  will  never  tire  of  ifl 
ing  that  certain  changes  which  occur  in  matter  pbccd  under  ccr 
known  conditions,  must  be  due  exclusively  to  the  prot^erties  of  the  atoG 
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of  which  the  substances  are  composed,  and  will  continue  to  assert  that  a 
class  of  phenomena,  not  one  of  which  can  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory, 
and  which  cannot  be  explained  or  accounted  for^  without  admitting  the 
exercise  of  a  power  of  choice  and  selection  associated  with  the  matter, 
and  the  further  admission  that  the  action  or  change  which  does  occur, 
might  have  been  different,  the  matter  and  its  forces,  nevertheless, 
remaining  the  same. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  maintain  that  properties  which  belong  to  matter 
for  all  lime,  and  properties  which  no  matter  retams,  except  for  a  very 
short  period,  are  equally  due  to  the  material  properties  of  the  molecules? 
A  school  of  philosophy,  which  has  now  dominated  in  England  for 
several  years,  has  solved  many  difficulties  with  surprising  facility.  It 
shows  that  freedom  of  choice  is  but  another  mode  of  expressing 
necessity,  and  it  has  discovered  that  will  is  but  a  form  of  involuntary 
action.  Philosophic  atoms  obey  the  inexorable  laws  laid  down  by 
physicists  for  their  guidance.  But  other  atoms  there  are,  not  yet  dis- 
cerned by  physicists,  which,  not  being  under  physical  control,  seem  to 
choose  their  own  way,  or  somehow  determine  in  which  of  several 
different  possible  ways  they  will  act. 

The  new  philosophy  is  eminently  a  molecular  philosophy.  Ever}*- 
thing  is  due  to  molecular  action.  We  have  molecular  phenomena  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds  and  in  very  different  situations.  Molecules  are 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  mandates  of  the  will  Molecules 
are  disturbed  in  sensation.  Molecules  are  transposed  in  thought,  and 
yet  the  very  teachers^  who  cannot  describe  a  change  without  calling  it 
molecular,  not  unfrefjuently  find  fault  with  the  very  methods  of  inquiry 
which  alone  can  afford  certain  information  concerning  the  changes  they 
talk  about,  and  by  which  only  the  accuracy  of  their  assertions  can  be 
put  to  the  test,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  authorities  who  talk  so 
confidently  about  molecules,  do  not  describe  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer.  This  word  molecular  has  not  been  accurately  defined,  and  is  used 
in  a  rough  and  general  way  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  large, 
immense,  but  the  difference  is  clearly  one  of  degree  only.  Molecule  is 
only  another  name  for  a  little  mass.  The  word  isj  however,  used  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact  that  the  %'ery  same  laws  which  gover 
large  masses,  for  instance  the  heavenly  bodies,  rule  also  very  minute  por- 
tions of  matter,  molecules,^ — ^and  this  is  true.  The  difference  as  regards 
mass  and  its  material  properties  is  but  a  difference  of  degree.  But  when, 
as  is  the  case,  it  is  further  sought  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  the  molecule  in  a  living  state  is  like  the  molecule  in  a  lifeless  state, 
the  whole  question  of  life  is  begged,  and  a  difference  as  absolute  as 
difference  can  be  is  utterly  ignored  and  disregarded,  and  people  led  to 
believe  what  is  contrary  to  fact  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  at  which 
any  unbiassed  mind  would  arrive  after  careful  microscopic  ^^ 
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would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  bnaginadon 
physical  investigators  concerning  molecules  and  molecular  action. 

The  philosophers  who  talk  confidently  about  the  mechanical  ph 
nomena  of  mind  do  not  of  course  explain  either  the  structure  or  modi 
of  formation  of  the  mind* forming  machine,  or  discuss  the  mechanics 
the  thinking  process.  They  do  not  even  give  an  account  of  the 
mechanics  of  any  single  vital  njovement  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Philosophers,  indeed,  affirm  that  no  matter  lives,  because  that  whicl 
has  been  wrongly  called  living  is»  according  to  them,  merely  the  pet' 
formance  of  certain  mechanical  and  chemical  operations.  Others, 
I  have  said,  confidently  assert  that  all  matter  is  alive,  but  neither  one 
set  nor  the  other  affords  the  slightest  information  concerning  the  exa* 
particulars  in  which  the  matter  which  lix^es  or  which  performs  vital  act^ 
resembles  or  differs  from  the  same  matter  when  it  has  ceased  to  liv< 
and  can  no  longer  f>erform  any  vital  act  whatever.  Every  living  forrrf 
does  many  things  which  no  non-living  things  can  be  made  to  do,  and 
the  capacity  for  thus  acting  disappears  with  death.  It  is,  therefore,  idJi 
on  the  part  of  mere  authority  to  go  on  preaching  its  dogmas  about  lh< 
mechanical  changes  it  cannot  demonstrate,  and  the  mechanical  phen< 
mena  of  particles  which  it  is  able  to  destroy,  but  which  it  is  powerl 
to  build  up  or  construct.  Authority  may  continue  to  reiiise  to  admit, 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  deny  that  the  living  state  differs  absolutely  and 
entirely  from  the  non-Iiving  condition  ;  but  the  truth  remaias  that  in  the 
living  state  of  matter,  whether  it  be  the  living  matter  of  a  growing  fungus^ 
or  that  concerned  in  mental  action^  material  forces  and  properties  are 
somehow  governed  and  controlled,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated 
by  us  or  to  be  explained  by  anything  knowTi  concerning  non-living 
matter,  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  moment  the  matter  ceases  to 
live  its  capacity  for  manifesting  its  ordinary  properties  returns.  After 
death,  matter  never  regains  the  power  of  doing  what  it  did  when  it 
alive.  Science  and  reason  are  wrecked  by  those  who  reduce  life  ani 
thought  to  mere  mechanical  action,  and  who  declare  they  discern  in' 
mere  matter  all  sorts  of  powers  and  capacities  of  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  obtain  evidence. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  thinks  over  the  ordinary  facts  km 
to  Ihcm,  that  a  tht*ory  which  will  in  any  way  account  for  the  facts 
mental  action  must  include  the  admission  of  non-physical  force,  powei 
property,  or  influence,  and  I  have  shown  that  without  such  a  factor  tb 
phenomena  of  the  lowest  living  are  as  inexplicable  as  tho^e  of  th< 
highest.  In  fact,  in  all  life  we  must  admit  the  o|>eration  of  a 
or  influence  far  removed  from  the  physical  category.  This  psychic 
factor,  which,  as  Mr.  Herl>ert  Si»enccT  says,  "no  physical  rescarcl 
whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or  get  the  remotest  glimpse  of, 
has  never  U^rn  fVT»l.iTnr<l  away,  and  is  the  life  of  every  livinL*  ihmj 
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Such  a  factor  has  worked^  and  will  ever  work,  in  the  matter  of  the 
lowest  as  in  that  of  ihe  highest  living  in  nature.  That  any  reasoning 
being  should  ground  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  psychical  factor 
on  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  isolate,  measure,  weigh, 
or  otherwise  demonstrate  it  by  physical  research  is  as  extraordinary, 
and  it  may  be  added  as  unreasonable,  as  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  thought  being  measured  or  weighed^  or  exhibited  to  an 
audience  in  the  magic  lantern,  or  otherwise  demonstrated. 

The  process  by  which  a  particular  muscular  movement  is  determined 
is  in  its  essential  nature  psychical  The  movement  of  material  ]>articles 
in  the  matter  concerned  in  mental  action  is  clearly  influenced  by  a 
determining  governing  agency  not  material  The  perception  of  an 
impression  must  be  psychical  not  physical,  and  the  intellectual  action 
which  follows  transcends  every  other  phenomenon  in  nature  except  its 
cause*  We  must  admit  that  material  particles  are  made  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  manner  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  anything  yet  dis- 
covered concerning  their  material  forces  and  properties.  It  is  unques- 
tionably hard  to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  material 
particles  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  supposed  psychical 
factor,  but  we  must  allow  that  material  changes  are  somehow  brought 
under  will,  and  seeing  how  many  acts  are  undoubtedly  under  voluntary 
control,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  will  should  control  the  movement 
of  material  particles  than  that  inert  matter  and  its  properties  should 
somehow  develop  will  ? 

The  movements  of  the  lowest  form  of  bioplasm  are  no  more  mean- 
ingless or  purposeless  undulations  of  a  bit  of  jelly-plasm  than  are  the 
oscillations  of  the  matter  of  a  mental  bioplast.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  amceba,  the  slightest  movement  proves  the  operation  of  some  power 
not  material,  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  imitated,  and  is  unlike  any  move- 
ment known  to  occur  in  non-living  matter. 

The  observer  who  carefully  studies  the  striking  movements  of  a  small 
portion  of  living  matter,  as  seen  under  a  very  high  power,  will  not  be 
easily  convinced  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  material  properties 
of  the  component  elements,  any  more  than  he  will  accept  the  statements 
which  have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  con\incing  him  that  they 
are  mechanical.  Now  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can, 
without  much  difficulty,  study  movements  and  other  phenomena  of 
living  matter  for  himself,  and  after  due  enquiry  and  patient  fact  obser- 
vation, will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  favoured  doctrines  of  the  day- 
account  for  the  obser\'ed  facts.  Let  him  determine  whether  the  cant 
phraseology,  characteristic  of  the  period,  in  which  we  are  assured  that 
thought  is  due  to  molecular  phenomena,  is  justifiable.  The  eloquent 
talk  about  the  unbridged  abyss  between  mind  and  matff'T 
people  by  leading  them  to  the  inference  that  all  is  br 
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this  abyss,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  the  living  are  solved  excepf 
mysteries  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  admitted  have  not  been  fully  eJuc 
dated  by  physical  investigation,  and  which  cannot  as  yet  be  expressed 
in  physical  terras.  By  some,  however,  it  is  maintained  that  althou^ 
the  exact  relation  between  molecules  and  morals  has  not  yet  been  ful] 
determined^  it  is  certain  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  a  mechanical  nati 
Such  statements  can  only  have  the  effect  of  leading  people  to  supp 
that  much  more  is  known  than  is  the  fact.  The  reader,  it  is  desir 
should  infer  that  it  is  only  the  mechanic  of  mind  thai  is  not  ful 
understood,  whereas  the  teachers  are  themselves  well  a¥rare  that 
gap  between  chemical  change  and  consciousness  is  no  greater  nor 
more  inscrutable  than  that  which  separates  an  inanimate  from 
living  particle*  The  materialist  with  some  ingenuity  misrepresents  ti 
whole  matter.  He  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  molecul 
changes  he  talks  about  as  proceeding  in  living  matter,  and  he  is  as  uttu 
ignorant  concerning  the  mere  movement  of  the  lowest  form  of  livin 
matter,  as  he  is  concerning  the  nature  of  thought  It  b  to  be  hop 
that  before  long  the  public  will  discover  this,  and  no  longer 
misled  and  imposed  upon  by  hypotheses  based  on  the  fictions  of  til 
imagination.  A  few  writers  taking  a  not  ungenerous  view  of  ihc 
causation  of  some  of  the  curious  intellectual  flights  towards  the  pbil^ 
Sophy  of  the  jxist  attribute  them  to  exceptional  mental  defects 
disendowments  such  as  distinguished  from  most  of  their  coniemporarie 
for  instance,  Lucretius  and  Comte,  who  by  some  alienists  have  bet 
regarded  as  the  subjects  of  maniacal  attacks. 

Let  anyone  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  in  any  way  exaggerate 
the  extravagance  of  the  mechanico-chemical  doctrines  which  are  no 
commonly  entertaijied  and  widely  taught,  refer  to  an  article  in  the  vci^ 
last  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  (No.  305,  January,  1S79),  ; 
which  the  public  are  told  that  the  brain-pulp  is  destroyed  and  decoa 
posed— burned  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  for  the  production  of  "  br 
force."   The  irresponsible  author  of  such  fanciful  cerebration  must  sur 
be  laughing  at  his  readers.     This  mental  cremationist  who  bums 
brain-pulp,  and  expounds  the  physics  of  the  soul,  admits  that  one  thin 
however,  has  not  yet  been  elucidated.     Even  this  Edinburgh  Rcvicv 
confesses  that  he  has  not  yet  discovered  **  the  plan  by  which  the  aciic 
of  the  unstable  and  combustible  base  of  the  brain  convolutions 
transmuted  into  the  functions  of  the  intellect'*  I  (p.  8j,) 

Now,  the  idea  we  may  form  concerning  the  nature  of  mental  acti 
will  necessarily  be  influenced,  and  in  an  important  degree,  by  the 
ccption  we  obtain  from  actual  observation  of  the  structure  and  ar 
ment  of  the  anatomical  elements  which  Like  part  in  the  changes  occurriu 
In  the  braio  during  life.     This  conception  will  largely  de|)end  u{ion  1 
method  of  prcparauon  vrt  cmig^o^  Cot  xhe  \fur\?osc  of  demonstrating  i% 
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Structure  of  the  dead  textures  and  cells  connected  with  them.  Assuredly 
there  are  no  tissues  in  the  body  which  exhibit  greater  differences  in 
appearance  than  the  nerve  tissues  when  subjected  to  different  methods 
of  preparation.  The  solution  of  one  of  the  highest  problems  presented 
to  us  may  therefore  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  method 
adopted  by  a  microscopic  observer,  in  preparing  a  little  bit  of  tissue 
for  examination  under  high  magnifying  powers.  Some,  indeed,  seem 
to  think  that  considerations  about  demonstrating  anatomical  details 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  aspire  to  what  they  themselves 
call  philosophical  views.  If  it  were  possible  that  truth  could  be  evolved 
out  of  a  man's  understanding,  it  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  making  observations  which  may  after  all  oflen  turn  out  to  be 
fallacious ;  but  is  not  such  a  notion  opposed  to  all  experience,  and  is 
it  not  certain  that  real  progress  in  many  departments  of  philosophical 
enquiry  is  dependent  upon  improvement  in  the  methods  of  working  ? 
In  truth  the  question  of  the  nature  of  mind  includes  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  life,  and  cannot  be  properly  considered  until  the  changes 
taking  place  in  living  matter  generally,  as  well  as  the  structure  and 
precise  arrangement  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in 
mental  action,  have  been  accurately  determined.  This  investigation 
can  be  prosecuted  only  by  skilled  microscopical  observers.  In  this 
way  it  would  seem  that  advance  in  philosophy  is  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  accurate  observations.  And  it  appears  to 
me  almost  certain  that  as  our  practical  methods  of  demonstration  are 
improved,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  philosophy  which  have  been 
recently  revived  will  yield  to  others  of  a  very  different  character. 

The  great  importance  of  the  particular  method  of  preparation  ad- 
vocated in  this  work  in  its  application  to  the  investigation  of  the  tissue 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  is  shown  by  comparing  specimens  so 
prepared  with  those  which  have  been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and 
such  media  as  advocated  by  most  authorities.  In  pi.  XCVIII,  fig.  5, 
is  a  drawing  of  a  section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  of 
which  have  been  injected,  mounted  in  balsam^  and  in  fig.  4  is  a  similar 
section,  the  vessels  of  which  have  also  been  injected  with  Prussian 
blue  fluid,  and  the  bioplasm  stained  with  carmine,  but  preserved  in 
strong  glycerine.  In  the  last  numerous  cells  can  be  distinctly  seen 
which  are  not  visible  in  the  first,  and  the  vessels,  it  will  be  noticed, 
exhibit  an  entirely  different  appearance  in  the  two  cases. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
and  occupying  different  planes,  are  countless  small  masses  of  bioplasm 
which  sometimes  after  death  are  nearly  spherical,  but  which  during 
life  are  less  regular  in  outline,  perhaps  stellate,  each  one  havip^r  a  nnm. 
ber  of  delicate  prolongations  which  connect  k 
with  all  those  quite  close  to  it,  but  with  hub 
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at  a  considerable  distance  off.  In  this  way  "  centres  "  may  be  fomaed, 
but  instead  of  being  isolated  or  more  or  less  separated  from  one  another, 
the  outer  communications  between  the  supposed  centres  are  so  very 
numerous  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  term  centre  can  be  correctly  em- 
ployed.  Indeed  the  more  carefully  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  of 
man  and  the  higher  animals  is  explored,  the  farther  we  recede  from  the 
idea  of  several  centres  each  with  its  definite  function ;  and  though  un- 
doubtedly broad  divisions  must  be  admitted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  every  one  of  these  are  nerv*e  fibres  and  cells  taking  part  in 
many  and  very  different  actions,  with  wide  and  very  various  connections. 

The  little  transparent  more  or  less  spherical  bodies  with  their  deli- 
cate fibres,  above  referred  to,  can  be  well  seen  with  the  aid  of  an  objec- 
tive magnifying  five  hundred  diameters  or  upwards,  in  very  thin  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  sections  of  the  cortical  portion  of  a  convolu- 
tion, the  vessels  of  which  have  been  previously  injected  first  with 
carmine  f!uid  and  afterwards  with  Prussian  blue,  according  to  the  plan 
described  in  p.  366.  The  injection  of  a  portion  of  brain  tissue,  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  fine  injecting 
pipe  into  one  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  but  in  all  cases  the 
specimen  must  be  obtained  very  soon  after  death,  for  some  of  the 
anatomical  elements  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  undergo  rapid 
change,  

In  p,  418,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  angular  cells  in  th^Hl 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  tissue  like  those  in  the  spinal  cord  and  olh^^ 
situations  are  not  the  sources  of  ner\*e  power,  but  are  rather  concerned 
in  the  grouping  of  ner\^e  currents  running  along  various  lines  in  very 
different  directions.     An  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these 
angular  cells  may  be  formed  if  figs.  3,  4,  and  6  in  pL  XCVIII  be  referred 
to.     Fig.  3,  which  is  in  part  schematic,  shows  how  nerve  fibres  coming 
from  many  different  points  converge  towards  the  base  of  each  cell  which 
gradually  tapers  at  its  upper  part  to  form  the  one  long  tail-like  process 
which  runs  as  a  single  cord  towards  the  surface  of  the  cortex  of  the  gr; 
matter.     In  fig.  6,  some  of  these  fibres  and  their  arrangement  and  roj 
nection  with  the  cell  are  well  seen.     Before  reaching  the  surlace,  ho^ 
ever,  the  long  fibre  divides  into  multitudes  of  minute  threads  whic! 
pursue  diverse  courses,  and  dividing  and  subdividing  as  they  do  on  very 
different  planes  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  any  one  of  the  excessively 
fine  fibres  resulting  from  the  subdivision,  for  more  than  a  very  short 
distance.     This  much,  however,  is  certain.     Of  the  millions  of  small 
bioplxL&ts  which  I  believe  to  be  the  organs  in  which  all  mental  action 
originates,  many  lie  amongst  these  excessively  fine  fibres,  some  of  whi 
constitute   the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  nerves  connected  with    evei 
point  in  ever)'  sensitive  surface  in  the  body,  while  others  arc  motor  fibi 
faking  part  in  the  execution  of  conscious  movement,     llirough 
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arrangement  of  these  multitudinous  threads  result  the  marvellously  com- 
plex actions  of  fibres  and  bioplasts  requisite  for  the  execution  of  even  a 
very  simple  movement  determined  by  the  will,  but  influenced  perhaps  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  retina  or  other  sensitive  surface.  Legions  of 
nerve  fibres  or  their  extensions  connected,  for  example,  with  different 
points  of  the  retinal  surface,  must  in  certain  situations  in  the  cortex  of 
the  gray  matter  come  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  corresponding 
legions  connected  with  fibres  and  bioplasts  taking  part  in  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion.  For  the  mind-bioplasts  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  influenced  by  and  to  influence  at  successive  instants  whole  legions  of 
nerve  threads. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  nerve  current  gives  rise  to  molecular 
changes  in  the  biopiasm,  and  that  the  molecular  changes  in  the  bioplasm 
influence  the  ner\'e  current.  But  we  must  surely  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  molecular  changes*  Admitting,  however,  molecular  changes,  by 
what  are  these  influenced?  Does  chemical  change  stand  first  in  the 
marvellous  chain  of  phenomena  connecting  will  with  muscular  action — 
the  action  of  oxygen  as  some  think  ?  In  that  case  oxygen  must  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  and  source  of  all  action,  and  the  very  matter 
which  causes  the  evolution  of  will,  if  will  is  not  oxygen.  Surely  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  attribute  the  phenomena  of  the 
bioplasm  which  difier  entirely  from  any  known  jjhenomena  of  ordinary 
matter  to  some  force,  action,  or  influence  peculiar  to  living  matter,  in 
short,  to  life. 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  as  regards  the  nature  of  bio- 
plasm and  its  phenomena  justifies  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  matter 
upon  which  the  will  actually  and  primarily  operates,  and  that  the  nerve 
fibres,  or  rather  the  currents  traversing  the  ner\'e  fibres  near  to  the 
bioplasts  are  affected  by  the  moving  matter  of  the  bioplasm  itself. 
The  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  ner\'e  fibres  renders  it  impossible 
to  accept  the  supposition  that  any  of  these  are  the  seat  of  voluntary^ 
impulses. 

The  minute  masses  of  bioplasm  above  referred  to  are  so  verj'  favour- 
ably arranged  for  influencing  the  fine  fibres,  most  of  which  are  less  than 
the  i-^|oo,oooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  resist 
the  inference  that  this  is  actually  what  happens  during  life.  These  fine 
fibres  run  in  every  conceivable  direction.  A  vast  number  of  nerve 
fibres  taking  very  different  routes  may  touch  the  same  bioplast  at 
different  points  on  its  surface.  By  the  movements  of  the  bioplasm  in 
different  directions  different  nerve  fibres  and  sets  of  nerve  fibres 
would  be  influenced.  The  movement  I  suppose  begins  in  the  particles 
of  bioplasm  and  is  caused  by  the  direct  and  of  the 

vital  power  upon  the  matter.     Particles  r  to 

move  in  a  determinate  manner,  and  acco; 
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wave  of  movement  takes.  Now  this,  now  that,  set  of  fibres  will  be 
were  played  upon  by  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter.  Imagine  a  \Ttst 
concourse  of  nerve  threads  in  contact  with  different  parts  of  the  surfacCt 
several  of  which  must  be  influenced  by  the  slightest  bulging  of  a  very 
small  [>ortion  of  the  surface  of  a  single  corpuscle.  Imagine  similar  phe* 
nomena  going  on  at  the  same  moment  in  thousands  of  corpuscles  pn>» 
ducing  temporary  disturbance  in  many  times  as  many  thousands  of 
nerve  fibres,  and  a  rough  idea,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  formed  of  the 
actual  phenomena  which  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  actual  tcroporaiy 
shortening  of  a  few  fibres  of  muscle. 

When  one  wills  to  execute  a  certain  definite  movement*  this  is,  I 
believe,  what  happens  : — l^e  immaterial  agency,  p&ychical  porver^  vit^l 
influence^  wili^ — call  it  what  we  may,  causes,  compels,  necessitates,  certain 
oscillations  or  undulations  of  the  living  matter  or  bioplasm.  Certain 
definite  movements  follow,  and  the  matter  bulges  and  impinges  upon  the 
several  nerve  threads  close  to  that  part  of  its  circumterence.  The 
current  in  these  fibres  is  disturbed  and  thus  an  effect  may  be  produced 
at  a  considerable  distance.  In  an  opposite  direction  a  disturbance  in 
the  current  in  the  nerve  fibre  propagated  from  a  distance  might  act 
upon  the  bioplasm,  the  movement  of  which  would  influence  the  vifad 
power.  In  some  such  manner  I  conceive  a  psychical  change  may 
cause,  or  be  rendered  evident  as  a  material  or  molecular  phenomenon. 
According  to  the  direction  in  which  a  part  of  the  mass  of  living  matter 
is  temporarily  driven  by  the  conscious  life  power  which  governs  it^  wiD 
depend  what  particular  cords  of  the  nerve  mechanism  are  struck-  If  I 
am  correct  in  the  inferences  to  which  I  have  been  led,  I  must  consider 
mind  as  the  vital  power  associated  with  the  most  exalted  form  of  bio 
plasm  or  living  matter  in  nature. 

The  change  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  in  the  foregoii 
paragraphs  is  of  a  character  coarse  and  rough  comj)ared  with  what  g( 
on  in  the  living  matter  itself  Just  prior  to  the  movement  of  its  particles. 
But  yet  we  ought  to  have  a  very  definite  and  accurate  conception  of 
the  phenomena  in  all  their  detail  before  we  can  venture  with  much 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  truth  to  discuss  the  real  nature  of  a  mental 
act.  As  this  enquir)^  would  take  me  very  far  away  from  matters  of 
observation,  I  must  not  pursue  it  here,  but  it  will  probably  Ix:  generaltf 
admitted  that  further  ad\Tince  in  the  highest  realms  of  thought  is  mote 
likely  to  follow  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  skilful  mirroscopicaJ  ob- 
servers, than  to  be  consequent  upon  the  investigations  of  any  other 
dass  of  workers  or  thinkers. 
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PART  VII. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OBJECT-GLASSES— OF  THE  TOOLS  REQUIRED 
FOR  MAKING  OBJECT-GLASSES — FORMULiE  FOR  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECT- 
GLASSES. 

(By  Mr.  WENHAM,  F.R.M.S.) 

Of  late  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of 
the  higher  objectives  and  many  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  in  case  any  of  my  readers 
may  desire  to  try  experiments  in  the  construction  of  objectives,  I  have 
appended  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Wenham,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments. His  directions,  being  entirely  deduced  from  his  own  practical 
experience,  are  of  great  value,  and  will  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
every  one  who  proposes  to  engage  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Swift  has  also  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  observations 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  any  one  who  intends  to  take  up  the 
subject.     These  will  be  found  on  page  460. 

The  following  sections  from  Mr.  Wenham's  memoirs  have  been 
reprinted  with  his  permission,  and  in  his  own  words,  from  papers  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  "  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  1872,  and  in 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1873. 

30S.  General  Remark§  on  Making  ObJect-sla8§eii. — The  directions 
for  working  glass  surfaces  to  a  correct  figure,  may  appear  to  some  too 
practical  and  characteristic  of  the  workshop ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  strict 
attention  and  study  of  such  details  that  perfection  can  be  insured,  and 
without  their  aid,  the  deductions  of  the  mathematician  must  fail  in 
their  proof.  Though  the  early  training  of  a  mechanical  profession  has 
familiarised  me  with  such  pursuits,  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  methods  adopted  by  our  best  makers  for  working  their 
minute  object  glasses ;  and,  therefore,  if  some  particulars  may  have  the 
merit  of  originality,  others  are  perhaps  not  in  accordance  with  the  most 
improved  practice. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  an  object-glass  {}(in.)  is  recorded  in 
the  year  1850,  on  the  then  well-known  fonn  t^'  'Hie  back 

lenses  had  an  excess  of  negative  abei  to 

enable  the  adjustment  for  cov6rtng<| 
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tion  of  the  front  lens,  which  was  under-corrected  for   that   j 
But  on   attempting  to  improve  the  correction  by  a  difference  in  llie 
f,t.\  radius  of  the  concave  Bint  of  the  Iripte 

front,  it  was  shown  that  a  considerable 
alteration  was  here  required  to  effect  a 
material  correction  for  colour     Taking 
a  ray  at  the  focal  distance  from  the  front 
surface,  and  tracing  its  refraction  tlirough 
the  triple,  at  all  points  it  appeared  to 
enter  the  concave  surface  nearly   as  a 
radius  from  its   centre.      Consequently^ 
under  this  condition,  the  effect   of  the 
dense  flint  was  partly  neutralised. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  to  try  a  single  lens  for  a  front     With  this 
combination  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained  with  respect  to 
achromatism* 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Mr,  Lister  was  occupied  with  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  higher  ix>wers,  and  then  introduced 
the  /r/p/c  back^  which  has  since  so  eminently  proved  to  be  the  grandest 
step  towards  their  perfection,  allowing  perfect  correction  to  be  obtained 
with  the  most  extreme  apertures. 

Having  received  early  information  of  this  improvement,  I  set  to 
work  and  again  tried  the  single  front  in  combination  with  the  triple 
back,  and  constructed  a  ^^th  on  this  system,  which  is  considered  ex- 
cellent to  this  day.  For  several  years  I  stood  alone  in  my  opinion  of 
its  advantages ;  but  as  numbers  of  our  best  object-glasses  of  the  highest 
powers  are  now  made  with  single  fronts*  I  am  in  a  better  position  for 
advocating  this  form,  particularly  as  its  success  was  found  to  depend 
upon  a  relative  difference  of  focal  lengths  in  the  two  back  combinations 
not  hitherto  employed  by  others. 

At  first  the  single  front  with  the  back  triple  was  not  successful 
Though  colour  was  nearly  corrected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  apertiirCi 
and  the  combination  was  spherically  under-corrected.  On  viemog 
another  object  under  a  thicker  covering-glass,  the  definirion  nns  greatly 
improved.  By  placing  other  pieces  of  thin  glass  over  the  object^  the 
front  lens  had  to  be  dra^n  still  closer  to  the  others.  This  gave  an 
increase  of  aperture  and  more  perfect  definition.  A  single  front  was 
then  made,  of  the  thickness  which  had  been  found  to  give  the  best 
result,  ascertained  from  the  measurements  of  the  additional  pieces  of 
thin  glass  over  the  object,  and  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired* 
On  finding  that  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration  de|)ended  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  front  lens,  the  path  became  easy. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  }i\h  of  130"  of  aperture  constructed  on  thie 
^tem,  six  times  the  size  of  the  original    The  curves  are  not  gxrcn  a4 
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radii,  but  as  the  diameters  of  Ihe  circles 
in  thousandths  of  an  inch — ^for  I  thus 
note  them  down  for  the  convenience  of 
making  and  finding  the  steel  gauges  and 
to  prevent  divisions  into  two-thousandths, 
which  would  frequently  occur  in  the  cor* 
rections.  The  following  are  the  curves : — 
back  triple,— posterior  of  crown*  '312; 
three  next  surfaces,  cro\^Ti  and  concave 
flint,  '440 ;  front  flat,  diameter  of  lens, 
'173;  density  of  flint,  3*630;  ditto,  of 
crown,  2*437, 

Curves  or  templates  of  middle  : — Back,  '233  ;  cont:ict  surfaces,  '2;^j  ; 
front  i}{  inch,  or  J^ths  inch  radius;  diameter  of  lens,  M3S;  density  of 
flint,  3'686;  dttto  of  crown,  2*437* 

Single  front  of  crown,  'loo  or  i-ioth  template;  diameter  of  lens, 
•093;  thickness,  "057,  measured  from  the  top;  density,  2-437. 

The  focus,  or  magnifying  i)ower,  of  the  two  back  combinations  is 
very  nearly  equal,  and  each  4^  times  that  of  the  single  front ;  for  I 
have  found  that  if  the  middle  is  of  shorter  focus  than  the  back,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  correction.  The  lenses  are  fitted  into 
their  cells  without  shoulders,  a-s  their  diameter  is  only  just  suflicient  to 
admit  the  full  pencil  of  rays,  and  their  surfaces  are  utilised  to  the 
extreme  edge»  a  desideratum  that  can  always  be  secured  by  a  proper 
mode  of  working. 

The  aperture  of  this  object-glass  is  130^,  which  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  good  working  }/iiK  In  the  triple  back,  the  three  cemented  or 
contact  surfaces  are  of  the  same  ratlins,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  any  material  effect  in  the  correction  for  spherical  errors 
can  be  obtained  by  a  difference  in  the  two  radii  of  the  concave  fiint, 
and,  therefore,  fur  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  workmanship,  both  faces 
are  similar.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  makers  hold  a  different 
opinion,  and  make  the  incident -surface  of  the  concave  much  deeper* 
and  the  other  longer  in  due  proportion.  The  front  of  the  triple  is  flat ; 
but  as  the  perfection  of  an  object-glass  depends  in  a  remarkable  degree 
ujion  the  radius  of  this  surface,  a  planoconvex  lens  cannot  always  be 
applied  as  a  rule,  for  the  curvature  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  glass  employed  in  the  construction,  and  the  distance  at  which  the 
lenses  are  placed  asunder. 

The  correction  for  oblique  pencils,  and  flatness  of  field,  are  mainly 
effected  by  an  alteration  in  this  radius,  ascertained  from  the  appearances 
of  a  globule  of  mercur)-,  hereafter  to  be  explained.     Also,  for  *^ 
venience  of  working,  the  posterior  and  contact  surfaces  a* 
lens  are  of  smaller  radii,  and  the  required  negative  corrcc 
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is  obtained  by  an  alteration  in  the  concave  incident-sudace  or  tnc 
The  back  and  middle  lenses  are  worked  as  thin  as  possible.  It  h  an 
easy  matter  to  make  convex  lenses  to  a  sharp  edge  ;  but  to  insure  the 
Te<iuisite  thinness  in  the  concaves,  the  edges  are  polished  before  tlie 
grinding  is  completed  ;  and  this  is  continued  till  they  are  seen  tn  be  si 
thin  in  the  centre  as  may  be  deemed  practicable,  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  them  through. 

In  tite  construction  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  or 
such  as  are  composed  of  three  distinct  sets  of  lenses,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  magnifying  effect  is  obtained  principally  by  the  (root 
lens;  and  the  combined  operation  of  the  middle  and  posterior,  i» 
entirely  corrective  ;  and  their  application  in  any  combination  mtisl 
always  be  so  considered,  and  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining  additionaJ 
power.  If  the  front  of  an  eightli  or  one-twelfth  is  tested  alone,  it  w3l 
be  found  to  magnify  nearly  as  much  as  when  the  other  lenses  art 
replaced 

The  single  front  has  the  advantages  of  facility  of  construetioOt  and 
a  command  of  any  required  extent  of  aperture ;  and  enables  object* 
glasses  of  higher  power  to  be  made  than  would  otherwise  be  practic^le. 
For  example,  the  radius  of  the  front  lens  of  a  i-5oth  is  i-t2oth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  diameter  is  i-7oth.  The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
constructing  a  in'//e  of  such  almost  invisible  atoms  of  glass  may  be 
imagined. 

In  May,  1856,  I  made  the  first  i-25th  with  a  single  front  lens  of 
i-joth  in  diameter ;  I  am  doubtful  whether  a  triple  front  could  be  made 
even  of  this  size,  with  any  positive  certainty  of  accurate  workmansliifx 

From  the  ^th  and  upwards,  i>erfect  correction  may  be  secured  vniU 
a  single  front.  It  is,  however,  barely  possible  to  make  a  good  i-5th  with 
this  form,  and  in  a  )^-inch  it  fails  altogether;  there  is  a  kind  of 
secondary  spectrum  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  not  easy  to  dclsiu* 
all  the  reasons  why  it  should  succeed  perfectly  with  the  highest  powers, 
and  the  correction  be  imperfect  with  the  lower  ones  named.  With 
smaller  apertures  the  errors  of  spherical  aberration  cannot  be  so  wcU 
corrected  by  giving  thickness  to  the  front  lens ;  and  as  there  b  cob* 
siderable  distance  between  this  and  the  middle^  the  coloured  rajrs  from 
the  uncorrected  front  arc  so  far  separated  that  any  corrective  action  erf 
the  back  systems  is  incapable  of  recombining  them*  When  an  object* 
glass  is  spherically  under-corrected,  the  focus  of  the  central  my%  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  marginal  ones,  as  in  a  simple  lens.  If  all  tl>e 
rays  are  brought  to  one  point,  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  parallel 
glass  projects  the  outside  rays  to  a  greater  disUnce  than  the  centni] 
ones,  and  produces  a  similar  cflTect  to  a  concave  lens,  or  that  of  o%cr- 
correction ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  certain  diickness  uf  glass 
before,  or  m  the  substance  of  the  front  lens  has  such  a  remarkable 
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corrective  power,  which  is  most  appreciable  with  a  ver>'  large  aperture. 
Where  this  is  comparatively  small,  as  in  a  Js-inch,  the  influence  of  a 
thick  front  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  final  correction 
to  be  obtained  by  this  means  alone.  The  anterior  lens  must,  therefore, 
either  be  [>artly  achromatised,  or  made  of  a  glass  of  higher  refractive 
and  less  dispersive  power  than  any  at  present  known. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  doublet  consisting  of  two  single  plano- 
convex lenses,  both  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  an:  con- 
siderably less  than  In  a  single  lens  of  the  same  magnifying  power.  I 
have  for  this  reason  proposed  to  construct  the  higher  powers  with  two 
single  lenses  in  front,  of  equal  radius,  as  shown  by  the  cut.  The 
correcting  thickness  should  be  thrown  in  the  first  lens.  If  they  are  set 
in  contact,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  nearly  as  their  sum  ;  they  may 
therefore  be  made  of  double  the  radius,  and  consetiuently  nearly  twice 


the  diameter,  which,  of  course,  would  lessen  the  practical  difficulty  of 
working  a  i-Soth,  and  enable  us  to  go  even  beyond  this  power.  A 
pnrtial  experiment  with  a  }i(th,  having  this  ** doublet"  front,  has  proved 
that  perfect  correction  for  colour  is  the  result.  But  in  the  form  tried, 
the  spherical  aberration  was  so  considerable,  as  to  retjuire  an  entire  re- 
construction, for  which  I  have  had  no  leisure;  and  though  the  entire 
success  of  the  idea  is  yet  unproved,  I  venture  to  record  it,  in  case  I 
may  never  be  able  to  take  up  this  subject  again,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  very  perfect  object-glass  may  be  made  of  this  form. 

300.   iiumcr^ion  oiijtict.iri&iiNCfi. — These  combina^' 
corrected,  and  not  suitable  for  use  in  any  other  way. 
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old  one<  and  objectives  were  constructed  on  this  principle  by  AiDia  i 
Ross  many  years  ago.     That  such  lenses  give  brighter  and  dearer 
finltion,   with   the  highest  powers,   from   the    i-izth  upwards;  is  mir 
questionable. 

991,  on  itie  aiiHervatlotu  reiiubklte  lor  Correettn^  omeci^ff:laa*«». 
— For  this  puq>ose,  a  pardde  of  mercury  is  placed  upon  a  slip  of  bUck 
glass.  A  piece  of  watch*spring,  or  the  thin  handle  of  a  s|)atula,  is  hdd 
up  at  its  end  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  slapped  stuoftly 
down  on  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  beaten  into  powder,  in  the  fonn  <rf 
numerous  minute  globules.  Of  these,  a  larger  size  is  selected  for  co^ 
rection  of  colour,  and  a  minute  one  for  ascertaining  the  errors  of  6giife 
and  centerings  and  state  of  the  oblique  pencils. 

The  globule  must  be  illuminated  by  direct  candle  or  lamp  light,  axid 
not  by  daylight,  as  tlie  latter  will  not  allow  perfect  correction  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  light  requires  to  be  set  as  close  as  it  can  be,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  highest  powers,  where  there  is  little  distance  in  front,  it 
must  be  very  oblique ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence^  as  it  is  not  the 
globule  itself,  but  the  spot  of  light  reflected  from  it,  that  is  required  to 
be  seen. 

The  lens  to  be  tested  is  adapted  to  the  microsco^ie,  having  the 
ordinary  Huyghenian  eyepiece.  On  placing  the  globule  either  in  or 
out  of  focus,  the  luminous  point  expands  into  a  ring.  If  the  objea- 
gla&s  is  under-corrected  for  colour,  as  in  a  single  lens,  the  bright  ring 
api^iars  within  the  focus,  the  outer  margin  is  rei  and  the  inner  circle 
green.  If  the  lens  is  over-corrected,  the  bright  ring  appears  unthaut  the 
focus,  with  the  colours  in  the  same  order  as  before.  A  praclioil 
knowledge  only,  derived  from  these  appearances,  can  determine  ibc 
amount  of  concavity  to  be  given  to  the  flint,  or  dirference  of  convexity 
in  the  crown,  for  obtaining  the  desired  correction  \  but  even  in  the 
most  experienced  hands  it  generally  involvt^  several  alterations  to 
secure  perfect  achromatism.  When  this  is  corrected  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  imlegrecn  colour  only  is  perceptible  beyond  the  focus.  This  ariset^ 
from  the  secondary  spectrum,  or  relative  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
prismatic  colour  spaces  of  the  crown  and  flint,  and  seems  to  lie  a 
variable  condition,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  glass  employed* 

Though  correction  for  spherical  aberration  is  intimately  related  to 
that  of  colour — ^a  single  l^ns,  when  flnaily  achromatised,  being  also 
nearly  free  from  spherical  error;  yet,  in  a  combination  of    "  ir, 

wlien  matched  so  as  to  be  achromatic,  this  may  be  so  consn  as 

to  render  the  object-glass  useless,  and  is  oftentimes  exceedingly  trouble-' 
some  to  remedy.  The  error  may  arise  from  an  imiirojHjr  proportion 
between  the  relative  foci  of  the  lenses — as  the  back  bemg  loo  lon^ 
I  have  before  stated  that,  in  the  form  that  I  have  advocated,  ttui 
spherical  abet  ration  is  mainly  corrected  by  givbg  thickness  to  the 
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lens,  and  by  properly  adjusting  the  distance  between  them.  In  a  glass 
spherically  under-corrected  the  light  from  the  globule  is  greatest  within 
the  focus,  and  when  set  out  of  focus  speedily  vanishes  and  becomes 
diffused ;  in  the  case  of  spherical  overcorrection  the  cootiar)'  appear- 
ances result  When  the  relative  distance  of  the  lens  is  rightly  adjustedj 
the  hght  spot  expands  equally,  and  is  of  the  same  intensity,  for  a  short 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  focus,  in  which  the  globule  should  appear 
with  a  clear  bright  margin.  The  object-glass  is  now  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  testing  errors  of  construction  and  workmanship. 

To  examine  the  condition  of  the  oblique  pencils,  and  consequent 
flatness  and  distinctness  throughout  the  field,  a  small  globule  is  selected, 
and  brought  to  the  edge,  using  the  lowest  eyepiece  ;  if  the  bright  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  globule,  when  a  little  out  of  focus,  approaches  to 
the  inner  ?ide  of  the  concentric  light-rings,  as  in  fig.  4,  it  is  termed 


'*  outward  coma/*  and  indicates  that  the  front  incident  surface  of  the 
back  triple  is  too  convex.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bright  spot  is  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  rings,  or  next  the  margin  of  the  field  of  view,  there 
is  **  inward  coma,"  which  shows  that  this  same  surface  is  too  flat  I 
have  previously  remarked  that  this  curve  has  a  powerful  cfll-ct  on  the 
flatness  of  field  and  perfection  of  oblique  pencils,  and  for  these  no  other 
correction  is  generally  requisite  than  an  alteration  in  this  radius. 

Before  the  glasses  are  finally  cemented  in  their  cells,  they  should 
be  carefully  tested  for  centering ;  for  this  purpose  a  very  minute  globule 
is  selected,  and  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  If  the  bright 
spot  appears  eccentric,  with  the  rings  thus  {fig.  5),  the  jxiir  of  lenses 
which  occasion  the  error  should  be  shifted  on  each  other  while  warm 
enough  to  cause  the  Canada  balsam  l)y  which  they  are  cemented  to- 
gether to  yield,  till  on  repeated  trial  the  error  is  corrected.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  the  least  fault  of  centering  materially  impairs  the  perfonn 
ance  of  an  object-glass.     But  wir^  'hat  I  have  adopted 

in  the  construction,  to  be  her'»  ^f  centering  can- 

not occur. 

There  is  yet  one  other  to  indlca^te. 
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accuracy  of  workmanship^  or  whether  the  lenses  are  worked  to 
spherical  surfaces.  If  the  rings  from  a  minute  globule  appear  ot  an 
irregular  wavy  outline*  as  shown  by  the  annexed  cut  (tig.  6),  either  ap 
pruximating  to  a  polygon  or  triangle,  it  shows  that  one  of  the  sur&ccs 
at  least  that  refracts  the  rays  is  of  this  form.  Such  workmanship  is  in- 
excusable, and  those  that  cannot  avoid  it  had  better  let  glassgrinding 
alone. 

Finally,  there  is  an  appearance  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  in  otif 
best  object-glasses,  when  focussed  away  from  a  globule,  viz,,  "  NevrtoaV 
rings ; "  this  shows  that  in  the  contact  surfaces  of  one  of  the  pair  of 
lenses,  the  convex  is  deeper  than  the  concave»  and  bears  hard  in  ilic 
middle.  This  may  have  no  worse  effect  than  loss  of  light  \  but  still  it  i& 
as  well  avoided. 

S9f<i.  On  llic  <|iiallty  of  tlie  U\n»%  cmploied  In  the  Cotifitrttetl^ii  «r 
oiijcet^i^iajiiicA. — Under  this  head  I  can  offer  but  very  Uttle  information, 
for  in  common  with  all  other  workers  in  this  direction,  I  have  inerdy 
made  use  of  such  various  samples  of  glass  as  I  have  been  able  to  prti- 
cure.  The  whole  secret  of  the  ingredients  used,  their  proportions  and 
chemical  constitution,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  makers ;  and  though  the 
two  or  three  of  them  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  manufacture  hipc 
doubtless  well  studied  the  particular  application  of  both  the  flint  and 
the  crown  for  the  construction  of  microscope  lenses,  yet  the  best  thai 
we  can  procure  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case  for  ihc 
very  highest  powers. 

It  is  usual  to  denote  the  quality  of  flint-glass  by  its  density,  but 
this  in  reality  forms  no  accurate  criterion  of  its  disj>ersive  power 
Formerly,  under  this  impression,  I  procured  a  quantity  of  dense  flint, 
made  by  Chance,  of  Birmingham — very  hard,  white,  and  free  firom 
ability  to  tarnish,  and  to  all  appearances  as  good  a  quality  of  glass  as  I 
had  seen.  Its  density  was  3'867»  but  on  trial  I  found  it  unfit  for  the 
construction  of  tlic  highest  powers,  as  its  dispersive  power  was  lower 
than  the  Swiss  3 '686,  or  even  the  3*630  that  I  had  employed  pre- 
viously, while  its  reflection  was  much  greater.  Some  ingredient  had 
been  added  which  increased  the  refraction,  and  probably  lessened  the 
dispersion ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  correcting  concave,  the  latter  tiuality 
alone  is  needed,  and  the  lower  the  refraction  the  better. 

The  crown  and  flint  employed  in  tlie  one-eighth  described  at  the 
commencement  of  this  essay,  of  tlie  respective  densities  of  2 "437  an4 
3*686,  had  a  relative  dispersive  power  of  ti  to  25  ;  this  having  been  very 
accurately  determined  by  two  prisms,  whose  angles  were  in  this  proi>or- 
tion,  and  which  when  superposed  were  perfectly  achromatic  Faraday 
made  some  dense  flint  having  a  specific  gravity  as  high  as  6*4,  but  we 
have  no  information  relating  to  its  refractive  and  dis[)ersive  jjower. 

Wc  are  thus  somewhat  ignorant  of  the  material  elements  of 
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strucdon  employed  in  the  microscope  object-glass ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  a  series  of  exj^eriments  should  be  made,  with  various 
combinations  of  all  the  known  materials  that  can  be  used  in  glass- 
making,  and  ihe  resulting  compounds  worked  into  equilateral  prisms, 
and  their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  tabulated,  with  the  component 
ingredients.  A  few  years  back  this  investigation  would  have  been  a  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  one,  by  reason  of  the  interference  of  the 
Excise  laws,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  a  regular  glass  furnace,  to 
operate  on  large  quantities  at  once,  in  order  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
impurities.  But  now,  by  means  of  the  recently-invented  gas  furnaces, 
the  greatest  possible  heat  may  be  commanded,  under  perfect  control, 
and  thus  enable  the  operator  to  combine  materials  in  ver>'  small  quanti- 
ties without  the  intrusion  of  impurities  Irum  the  fuel  and  furnace-lining, 
or  crucible,  which  may  be  of  platinum.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  unqtiestionably  be  valuable,  and  we  might  possibly  be  able 
to  discover  compounds  which  would  neutralise  the  secondary  spectrum. 
The  late  Thomas  Cooke  has  repeatedly  stated  that  if,  while  viewing  a 
difficult  double  star  through  a  telescope,  some  one  was  to  sweep  away 
the  secondary  spectrum,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  discover  any  im- 
provement, either  in  light  or  definition .  Kut  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
t-ase  is  different  with  a  microscope  object-glass,  wherein,  with  the  highest 
[jowers,  every  trifling  error  is  so  enormously  magnified,  and  in  resolving 
the  most  difficult  tests  the  effects  of  irrationality  are  at  times  very 
apparent 

sot!.  Brst^H  CeiiN  fur  objeet-iiriaiiies, — For  the  brass  setting  of  object- 
glasses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  worker  should  possess  a  good  foot-lathe ; 
if  provided  with  a  self-acting  arrangement  for  chasing  up  the  short 
screwed  parts  of  the  cells,  this  will  insure  greater  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship* The  setting  or  metal  work  of  an  object-glass  must  always  be 
made  before  the  lenses  are  commenced ;  three  steel  gauges  are  to  be 
first  formed,  of  a  width  exactly  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the 
intended  lenses;  this  gauge  I  make  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  steel,  with 
three  arms  of  the  three  diameters  required.  A  chuck  should  be  fitted 
to  the  lathe,  and  cut  out  to  the  standard  thread  now  generally  adopted 
for  object-glasses  ;  into  this  the  brass  setting  is  fitted,  and  each  cell 
screwed  on,  and  turned  out  in  succession  to  the  proper  size.  I  leave 
no  shoulders  at  the  back  of  the  cells,  but  bore  them  clear  through. 

Triblet  tubing  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  outer  shell  of  the 
highest  powers  ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  this  of  one  casting,  and 
bore  it  out  of  the  solid,  from  its  own  chuck,  and  finish  to  the  size  with 
a  fluted  riraen  I  have  always  made  the  inner  tube,  containing  the  back 
lenses,  to  traverse  to  and  fro.  in  preference  to  the  front  lens,  as  the 
object  is  not  thereby  ^  ^he  adjustment,  which  is  per- 

formed in  one-third  >ui4sr  ring,  which  has  an  in- 
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dined  groove  cut  in  it,  acting  on  a  screwed  pin  connected   wit 
inner  tube.     *rhis  plan  is  more  simple  in  construction,  and  less  llMc  Ifr 
derLingement  than  the  one  commonly  employed, 

40O.  On  ReiluftuR  and  Dlrimnc  Maifiirii  of  UUkmrn  for  Otitlal 
Purposea.—For  this,  the  lapidary  slicer  and  diamond  dust  are  generally 
employed.  Discs  of  glass  are  split  into  slices  by  the  working  ]apiiiaffe» 
at  such  a  trifling  cost,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  the  anmtetir  to 
attempt  it  Should,  however,  a  small  and  rare  sample  be  immedialclT 
required  for  exi>eriment,  it  may  be  readily  sliced  with  a  circular  dbc  of 
soft  iron,  nmning  in  the  foot4athe,  and  ftd  with  flour  emery  and  watef  *, 
the  edge  of  the  slicer  must  be  frequently  notched  with  tJte  sharp  angle 
of  an  old  file.  The  sam[jle  of  glass  or  mineral  is  cemented  to  the  end 
of  a  staif,  and  held  preferably  in  the  slide-rest  If  the  screw  of  the  nsil 
is  taken  out  and  the  slide  made  slack,  the  work  can  be  thrust  up  to  the 
slicer  with  the  [>ressure  of  the  fingen*.  tmd  thene  is  less  risk  of  fraiiwe 
from  undue  violence.  The  sliced  glass  is  cut  into  squares,  a  little 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  intended  lenses,  by  means  of  a  glazier'fr 
diamond,  and  the  corners  rounded  off  with  a  pair  of  optician's  "  shanks  ^ 
or  nibblcrs,  which  are  a  species  of  pliers,  made,  in  preference,  of  soft 
iron,  as  this  grips  the  glass  without  slipping,  as  hard  steel  would  dou 
This  instrument,  of  a  larger  size,  is  capable  of  removing  slivers  of  ghs& 
from  the  edges  of  a  plate  upwards  of  one  inch  in  thickness. 

All  glass  is  much  softer  than  hardened  steel ;  but  if  this  is  set  to  cm 
in  a  dry  state,  the  heat  generated  at  the  working  or  abrading  |)Oint  softem- 
the  cutting  edge,  and  speedily  destroys  its  action  :  but  if  some  ttinjen* 
tine  is  applied,  this  quite  (>revents  the  softening  of  the  tool.  In  tltc 
lathe,  or  with  a  common  Archimedean  drill,  holes  maybe  drilled  through 
thick  plate-glass  with  surprising  rapidity,  if  kept  well  bathed  id  lurpcn* 
tine.  Masses  of  glass  may  also  be  turned  in  the  lathe  with  a  steel  tool* 
if  plentifully  supplied  with  tuqjs,  and  run  at  a  moderate  si»eed 

The  first  experimental  parabolic  condensers  were  made  from  plate- 
glass  ij4  inches  thick;  pieces  of  this  nibbled  rudely  to  form,  wcr^ 
cemented  on  to  a  chuck.  The  X"^^^^  ^'^  "^^t  placed  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  work,  and  an  old  triangular  saw-file^  kept  shaffi 
OH  onr  siiit  only  by  repeated  applications  to  ilie  grindstone,  H*as  then 
held  on  the  rest,  so  as  to  attack  the  revolving  glass  slanlways,  or  spoke* 
shave  fashion,  with  plenty  of  turpentine.  By  these  means  the  glass  was 
quickly  reduced  to  form,  so  as  to  fit  the  template  ,  and  the  rid  *  Uy 
the  file  were  swept  away  by  means  of  small  leaden  laps,  fed  s\  ry 

and  water  of  increasing  fineness.  The  polish  was  obtained  by  a  rubber 
of  willow-wood,  cut  crossways  of  the  grain,  used  with  crocus  (peroxide 
of  iron)  and  water,  and  at  last  a  lump  of  beeswax  with  very  fine  crocus 
was  employed  for  the  final  polish. 

For  working  small  concave  lenses,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  final 
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forra,  a  great  deal  of  accurate  and  skilful  turning  is  required.  For  this 
delicate  work  steel  tools  are  quite  unsuited,  and  diamond  points  are 
invariably  used.  The  common  practice  of  mounting  these  has  been  to 
solder  them  with  brass  and  borax^  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  into  the 
end  of  a  steel  tube  about  the  size  of  a  watch-key,  leaving  a  hole  behind 
to  (irevent  the  diamond  from  being  blown  out  during  the  fusion  ;  but  1 
have  never  found  this  method  secure  for  small  splinters.  The  brass  has 
really  no  affinity  for  the  diamond,  but  rather  tends  to  avoid  it ;  and  this 
is  iVequcntly  only  held  in  by  the  glaze  or  flux.  The  loss  of  iieveral 
tliamonds  induced  me  to  abandon  this  practice,  and  since  adopting  the 
following  mode  I  ha%'e  never  lost  one. 

I  take  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  al)out  11 2th  of  an  inch  thick, 
an«l  drill  a  shallow  hole  in  the  end,  of  the  size  and  depth  required  to 
contain  the  diamond,  fig.  7.     A  piece  of  steel,  turned  out  with  a  bell- 


mouth,  and  hardened,  is  shoinTi  in  fig.  8.  This  is  spun  rapidly  in  the 
lathe,  a  drop  of  oil  is  applied,  and  the  end  of  the  copper  rod  containing 
the  diamond  is  pressed  hard  in,  at  the  .same  time  giving  it  a  slight 
rolling  motion.  Speedily  the  copper  is  compressed  tightly  round  the 
diamond,  as  in  fig.  9,  which  becomes  very  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soft 
metal ;  and  if  the  operation  is  carried  too  far,  the  copper  rises  over 
the  point  and  completely  buries  the  splinter. 

By  mutual  abrasion,  the  diamonds  rapidly  grind  each  other  away^ 
and  two,  mounted  in  wires  in  this  way,  may  be  kept  mutually  to  a 
sharp  point,  by  chucking  one  in  the  lathe  and  using  another  as  a 
turning  tool.  In  employing  these  diamonds  for  turning  glass,  no 
particular  directions  are  needed  ;  they  seem  to  cut  rather  better  if  the 
work  is  kept  slightly  moist 

The  most  convenient  way,  for  the  amateur,  ol  reducing  the  substance, 
or  giving  the  rough  rounded  form  to  small  lenses,  is  a  large  plate  of  zinc 
and  coarse  emery  and  water ;  iron  is  too  hard,  lead  too  soft,  and  copper 
4>oisonous. 

491.  Of  tli«  FowderN  etnpliir^tl  ^v^r  I  ^Mus. — 

For  lenses,  emery  is  almost  invariabli  ^  and 

smoothing.     For  the  latter  operati  i.s 
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degrees  of  fineness,  as  it  is  seldom  sold  id  this  state ;  the  sizes  ia 
merce  are  merely  sifted.  Emery  tliifers  much  in  hardness  and  qoalfljri 
actoniijig  to  the  locality  from  which  the  ore  is  obtained.  If  it  is  full  of 
small  reddish  particles,  of  a  dull  slaty  appearance,  it  is  soft^  and  de^ 
cient  in  the  grinding  property*  The  Guernsey  emery  is  of  this  dmnici£f« 
and  very  inferior  to  the  Naxos,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  sccd^ 
appearance  of  uniform  colour  ;  but  this  latter  is  diflicuh  to  obtain*  as  ti 
is  monopolised  by  some  of  the  lai]ge  pbte-glass  manufacturei^  Thf« 
or  four  sizes  are  sufficient  for  the  glass  worker  for  roughing  doim  and 
fine  grinding;  but  for  smoothing,  vv^ashed  emer}^  of  several  degrees  vi 
fineness  are  required*  A  portion  of  the  flour  of  emery  of  commern;  is 
placed  in  a  bowl,  or  a  common  wash-hand  basin,  and  well  stirred  it{i 
At  the  end  of  ten  seconds  the  water  is  poured  into  another  Ut>wl ;  this  b 
repeated  several  times,  till  no  more  can  be  withheld  from  the  ongtnaJ^ 
quantity.  This  washed  quantity  is  again  separated  into  se^-eml  other 
degrees  of  fineness,  as  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  five,  twenty,  and  Mij 
minutes ;  but,  after  one  hour,  a  ver>^  small  quantity  is  obtained  from  one 
pound  of  the  flour  of  commerce.  This  being  of  value  for  the  perfection 
of  the  final  smoothing,  or  obtaining  a  semi-polish  on  the  metal  lap  or 
mould  itself,  1  ha\e  preferretl  procuring  it  from  the  **  optician's  mud," 
or  refuse  of  the  previous  grinding  ofierations.  Taken  in  an  unpre})ared 
state,  this  contains  a  large  percentage  of  impurities*  consisting  of  ground 
glass  and  metal  particles  from  the  laps  ;  it  is,  therefore,  ncce^ry  Id 
remove  them.  The  first  by  boiling  the  mud  with  caustic  potash,  aod 
after  washing  away  all  trace  of  the  alkali,  finally  tieating  with  dillttc 
sulphuric  acid.  The  finest  portion  only  of  one  hour's  sus{)ension  may 
then  be  separated  and  in  a  satisfactory  quantity, 

Hie  polishing  powders  used  by  the  workers  of  minute  lenses,  are 
putty*j>owxier,  or  oxide  of  tin,  and  crocus,  or  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
first  may  be  obtained  sufticiently  good  without  any  dithculty ;  but  alkr 
many  trials,  both  by  roasting  the  alkaline  precipitate  from  sulphate;  of 
iron,  and  also  carefully  washing  the  crocus  of  commerce^  I  have  given 
the  preference  to  jeweller*s  rouge,  sold  by  Acton,  of  Farringdon  Street 
In  this  form  it  is  far  too  soft  for  glass  polishing;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  diligently  stirred  till  the  mass  acquires  a 
[iurple  colour  ;  it  is  then  of  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness.  Both  this 
and  the  imlly-j>owder  must  be  washed,  to  separate  gritty  particles ;  about 
five  minutes  wall  be  suflicient.  After  obtaining  all  that  can  be  suspended 
in  this  time,  the  residue  may  be  levigated  on  an  iron  plate,  with  «i  soft 
iron  spatula,  and  the  washing  continued  at  pleasure;  but  the  result  of 
all  the  washings  is  sure  to  contain  some  gritty  particles,  which  must  be. 
separated  by  rej^ated  washings  till  nothing  whatever  will  settle  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes.  Two  sizes  of  crocus  only  are  needed  ;  the  last 
12*  obtained  from  the  washed  mass  after  one  hour's  suspension,  ant 
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vcr>^  small  in  quantity  but  of  much  value  for  obtaining  the  finest  polish 
on  prism  wurk,  either  in  glass  or  calc  spar.  'I'he  orilinar>^  washed 
crocus,  used  alone,  J  have  found  too  keen,  and  apt  to  cling  to  and  raise 
streaks  on  the  polishing  laps ;  I,  therefore,  always  mix  it  with  an  equal 
jjart  of  the  i>utly-powder,  which  quite  remedies  the  evil ;  an  uniform 
mixture  is  best  obtained  by  stini ng  them  together  with  water. 

4112.  an  (lie  Production  oi  Flat  HuTiAcen  In  iJiniii. — The  most 
important  tools  required  for  the  work  are  three  circular  cast-iron  laps^ 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  screwed  boss  at  the  back,  similar 
to  the  face-cbtick  of  a  lathe.  These  must  be  first  turned  Oat  on  their 
faces,  and  then  scraped  to  a  true  surface,  either  from  a  standard  piano* 
meter,  as  practised  by  engineers,  or  else  the  three  may  be  scraped 
together  till  no  error  can  be  detected  by  their  interchange.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  details  of  this  operation,  which 
is  described  in  most  elementary  works  on  mechanism.  These  planes,  as 
left  by  the  scraper,  are  not  sufficiently  smooth  for  the  purpose  required ; 
they  must,  therefore,  be  ground  together.  One  of  the  plates  is  screwed 
dov^n  on  a  stud  fixed  in  the  bench  or  vice,  and  a  wooden  knob  is  fixed 
into  the  other  to  serve  as  a  handle;  they  are  then  rubbed  together  with 
fine  emer}^  and  water,  frequently  interchanging  the  plates.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  bring  these  plates  to  an  exact  plane  by  grinding  alone, 
and  to  keep  them  so  during  their  continued  employment.  The  test  of 
their  truth  is,  that  after  they  are  all  wiped  clean  and  dry  and  rubbed 
together,  the  three  should  present  a  mottled  appearance,  uniformly 
covering  the  whole  of  their  surfaces.  One  cause  of  error  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  grinding-powder  to  collect  unequally  between  them. 
This  may  be  somewhat  corrected  by  frequently  wiping  it  away  from  the 
places  knoi^Ti  to  be  hollow  ]  and  the  grinding  together  should  be 
performed  with  as  little  powder  as  possible  at  a  lime,  and  the  strokes  so 
managed  as  to  abrade  the  high  parts  only.  Practical  experience  is  the 
best  guide  for  this ;  and  a  clever  workman  will  soon  learn  in  what  way 
and  direction  to  w^ork  his  blocks  of  glass,  &c,,  on  the  laps,  with  very  little 
injury  to  their  plane  figure,  or  even  for  the  purpiose  of  correcting  it  In 
consideration  of  the  extreme  accuracy  required  in  the  prisms  for  spectro- 
scope and  other  purposes,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  maintaining  the 
]ierfectton  of  these  laps. 

If  a  number  of  discs  of  glass  intended  for  small  lenses  are  required 
to  be  ground  and  ])olished  to  a  flat  plane»  they  must  be  cemented  to  a 
**  block;"  this  is  frequently  merely  a  piece  of  wood  turned  with  a 
convenient  knob  at  the  back  for  handling ;  others  use  a  metal  plate. 
Wood  is  handy  for  its  lightness,  but  it  is  lia'^^'*  ""^n)  during  the 
])olishing  operation,  and  so  shift  the  disc  rew  a  flat 

piece  of  slate  to  the  face  of  the  wo  nmon 

wood  screws. 
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The  cement  used  for  the  glasses  is  either  pitch  hardcnt 
shellac,  or  common  black  sealing-wax.  For  a  small  scries  of  dbcsv 
a  block  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  naost  managealik. 
The  pieces  of  glass  cemented  on  this  are  arranged  symtnetricany,  leani^ 
as  little  interval  between  them  as  possible.  They  are  now  roughed  down 
on  the  zinc  plate  till  they  are  all  brought  to  one  level ;  ihcy  are  tbeil 
washed  with  a  nail-brush  and  well  rinsed,  and  fine-ground  on  one  of  the 
laps,  and  next  smoothed  on  a  circular  piece  of  cast-iron,  but  Hule 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  block  of  discs.  This  smaller  lap  musl  be 
carefully  ground  to  a  true  plane  on  the  larger  ones,  A  little  of  ibe 
finest  washed  emery  and  water  is  spread  over  this  lap  with  a  feather,  and 
the  glasses  worked  upon  it  in  every  direction,  holding  the  lap  in  ooe 
hand  and  the  block  in  the  other,  and  occasionally  turning  both  ;  this  ci 
continued  till  the  emer)^  begins  to  get  dry,  the  glasses  are  then  washed 
and  wiped  dry,  and  the  smoothing  proceeded  \^-ith  ;  but  no  more  watef 
must  be  applied  to  the  lap.  This  is  now  moistened  by  simply  breathing 
on  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lap  will  again  become  dry;  remove  the  block* 
and  wipe  all  the  emery  away  about  ;*^ths  of  an  inch  from  round  the 
circumference  of  the  lap  ;  breathe  on  it  again  ;  continue  the  smoothmg, 
and  also  wipe  the  emery  away  from  the  outside  till^  finally,  scarcely  any 
is  left,  and  the  glass  is  nearly  finished  on  the  metal  itself  If  this  opera- 
tion is  properly  conducted,  the  glass  will  have  a  transparent  surface  free 
from  scratches  and  greys,  and  so  near  a  polish  that  a  few  minutes  only 
on  the  polishing  lap  wnll  be  required.  But  one  rule  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  viz.,  never  to  polish  a  glass  surface  with  any  scratches  in 
it.  It  is  worth  while  to  spend  any  amount  of  time  in  smoothing  rather 
than  do  this,  and  the  operation  must  be  rei>cated  again  and  again*  till  tM> 
scratch  whatever  can  be  discovered  It  is  quite  evident  that  to  obliiCTalc 
a  scratch  by  polishing,  the  whole  surface  must  be  worked  away  till  the 
bottom  of  it  is  reached.  This  makes  the  operation  long  and  vciy 
tedious,  and  is  almost  certain  to  injure  the  perfectly  flat  plane  whi^ 
has  been  obtained  by  careful  smoothing. 

It  is  a  difiicult  and  hazardous  task  to  polish  glass  on  hard  metal,  s^ 
the  surfece  is  very  liable  to  tear  up.  Consequently,  the  usual  system  h 
to  employ  a  soft  and  partly-yielding  material,  in  which  the  particles  of 
polishing  powder  may  be  imbedded.  For  facing  the  lap,  I  em|)toy 
beeswax  hardened  with  resin,  and  stir  some  finely-washed  ochre  into  the 
melted  mixture.  The  lap  itself  is  simfily  a  brass  |)late,  about  5  inches  in 
dianicter,  which  screws  on  to  the  lathe  mandril ;  some  of  the  alioi^ 
material  is  j)ourcd  on  to  this,  and  spread  over  a  layer  of  about  i-t6th 
an  inch  thick.  VVhen  cold,  it  is  turned  off  flat,  and,  to  make  it  per* 
fcctly  true,  the  whole  face  is  scraped  off  at  once  with  a  hardened  ^oel« 
cutting  straight-edge.  An  old  parallel  cotter  file  will  answer  the  imqioac, 
ground  ^m  both  sides  like  a  blunt  knife,  and  finally  corrected  on 
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of  the  cast-iron  laps  with  cmer)',     A  series  of  shallow  grooves^  about  an            H 
eighth  of  an  inch  asunder,  are  now  turned  in  the  wax^  and  some  cross       ^^^B 
scratches  made  radiating  from  the  centre,  from  which  a  piece  should  be      ^^^| 
taken  out.    The  polishing  powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  crocus  and      ^^H 
putty-powder,  before  described,  should  be  mixed  in  a  small  gallipot  with            ^M 
l>lenty  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  la(>  with  a  feather.    The  lathe  is  now            H 
run  at  a  pretty-(iuick  speed,  and  the  block  of  glasses  worked  over  it            H 
in  every  direction  with  considerable  pressure.     If  the  smoothing  has            H 
been  properly  done,  as  directed,  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  give  the             ^M 
requisite  polish,  which  is  seen  to  take  place  equally  all  over  the  glasses  ;            H 
but  if  any  scratches  should  develop  themselves,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the            H 
smoothing  than  attemfjt  to   polish  them  out.     This  same  method  is            H 
employed  if  the  glass  were  one  continuous  plane  instead  of  numerous       ^^^| 
pieces.                                                                                                                ^^H 
For  minute  prism  work,  where  the  sijie  is  required  to  be  only  just       ^^H 
sufticient  to  transmit  or  reflect  the  pencils  from  a  microscope  object-            ^| 
glass,  and  the  surface  has  to  be  perfectly  up  to  a  sharp  edge,  somewhat            H 
dififerent  practice  must  be  ado|>ted  j  for  however  carefully  the  smoothing            H 
or  polishing  may  be  performed,  a  rounding  of  the  extreme  edge  always            H 
occurs.    To  obviate  this,  the  edges  must  be  guarded,  as  in  the  following            H 
examples: — A  (fig»  10)  is  a  prism  to  be  worked  to  a  very  acute  angle.            ^| 

1 

1 

A  piece  of  | 
polished,  is 
(B)i   they 
polished;  t 

....  1 

glass  (fig,  10),  kirge  enough  for  the  i>urpose,  hav 
cemented  with  Canada  bal-"'                            n 
are   then  ground  off  t 
le  marginal  error  wi 

ing  one  side           H 

late  of  glass           H 

*ngle  and           ^t 

"^nd  of     ^^H 
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the  under  pktc.     It  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  aruu-  u  -.^^ 
this  figure  in  any  other  way,  and  when  sejjarated  tt  %vi»I  l>e  Ajun.l  !.    _ 
a  knife-edge  perfect  in  the  extreme. 

Another  example  may  be  described  from  my  j<nicttce  n^ 
first  prisms  for  the  binocular  microscope.     A  (fig.  1 1)  is  an 
the  intended  prism  ;   this  is  supposed  to  have  been  a   block  of  glass 
of  larger  size,  with  one  polished  surface  cemented  ninth  Canada  t^<*^w 
on  to  the  guard-plate  (B) ;  the  front  and  back  reflecting  stjrfaccf  m 
then  smoothed  and  polished;  these  are  then  covered  with  guard-piitciv 
and  the  top  emergent  surface  of  the  pnsm  ground  off  and  polished  to  the 
dotted  line  (C,  C),     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  corner  of  the  pnsB 
is  protected  during  the  working,  and  is  kept  absolutely  perfect  lo  ibe 
edge.    I'he  prisms  were  made  sufficiently  long  to  be  cross-cut  into  tlw« 
or  four.     The  smoothing  was  performed  in  accordance  with  the  fcit^ 
going  directions,  but  the  polishing  lap  was  required  to  be  much 
The  one  I  employed  was  only  i}^  inches  in  diameter.     IT  a  Iar*^c  .^ 
used,  the  polish  is  apt  to  commence  on  the  margins  of  the  glass ;  and  id 
this  is  the  case,  a  true  reflecting  figure  will  never  be  obtained,     Tht 
polish    should  begin  in  the  centre  and  spread  to  the    ouLside,     The 
proper  angles  for  these  prisms  were  set  off  by  a  graduated  steel  sector, 
and,  as  the  measurements  have  to  be  taken  from  the  back  of  the  guaid- 
plates,  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  exactly  jxirallel  :  if  not  so, 
they  must  be  ground  on  the  surface-laps  till  all  the  edges  gauge  alike. 

I  may  here  remark  that  I  am  merely  recording  what  has  been  tny 
own  self-acquired  practice,  and  which  is  perhaps  neither  the  most 
expeditious  nor  easy.  My  best  apology  must  bc»  that  I  have  always 
secured  perfectly  accurate  results  by  these  methods,  and  when  a  few 
only  are  required,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  a  better  way.  But 
the  great  demand  that  has  arisen  for  binocular  prisms  has  induced  the 
makers  to  discover  a  plan  of  working  them  in  blocks,  a  number  at 
a  time*  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

Some  very  excellent  prism  work  is  profluccd  on  the  Continent,  and 
as  the  mode  of  polishing  is  peculiar,  it  may  be  ivorth  while  to  recor«i  iL 
Chevalier  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  through  Messrs.  Beck,  politely  sent  mc  an 
explanation  of  the  jiroccss,  together  with  a  sample  of  all  the  grindira 
and  polishing  materials  used  in  their  business.  After  the  surface  of  tl>€ 
prism  b  smoothed,  a  piece  of  very  thin,  smooth  paper  (much  resc^mbling 
photographic  negative-paper)  is  cemented  by  its  extreme  ends 
a  little  gum  or  dextrine  to  the  metal  lap ;  a  lump  of  yellow  ujj 
(labelled  **Tri[>oli  de  Venisc")  is  then  rubbed  dry  over  the  paper» 
the  prism,  also  dry,  j»olishcd  thereon  by  hand  movement ;  generally 
more  than  two  or  three  applications  of  the  powder  are  requirctl  I 
tried  this  method  with  the  identical  pa(jer  and  polishing  material, 
must  state  that,  in  m>'  kvtvd&,  \.W  tcsvxk  W^  uot  been  sattsfactQi|r;l 
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accuracy,  at  least  in  very  small  prisms ;  for  larger  ones  it  may  answer 
better. 

40S.  On  the  Prodnctlon  of  Spherical  SnrilMea  In  Class. — As  the 

radii  required  in  the  construction  of  microscopic  object-glasses  are 
seldom  very  long,  the  templates  for  all  sizes  above  i-5th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  usually  made  of  steel,  such  as  thin  saw,  spring,  or  busk- 
steel,  not  softened,  but  turned  hard,  as  obtained.  A  hole  is  punched 
through  the  middle  of  a  square  plate  with  a  centre  punch,  the  whole  is 
then  rounded  out  with  a  taper  rimer.  The  piece  of  steel  is  next  broken 
round  as  near  as  possible  to  the  size  of  the  circle  required,  by  clamping 
it  in  the  vice  and  driving  off  the  surplus  metal  round  the  edge  with  a 
chisel  held  close  to  the  jaws.  This  steel  plate  is  driven  on  to  a  mandril 
so  as  to  turn  true  without  any  wabble.  The  lathe  is  run  at  a  low  speed, 
and  the  "f-rest  placed  rather  high  near  the  top  of  the  work,  which  is 
turned  true  with  the  common  square  graver  held  over-hand.  The 
chamfered  edge  of  the  templates  may  form  an  angle  of  90°.  Every 
convex  template  should  have  its  counterpart  or  concave ;  the  steel  plate 
to  form  this  is  clamped  flat  on  to  a  face-chuck  by  a  ring  with  two  oppo- 
site screws  tapped  into  the  plate.  The  inner  circle  is  turned  out  with 
a  side  tool,  consisting  of  an  old  saw-file  ground  to  a  point  on  the  three 
fac^s.  The  turning  is  continued  till  the  disc  or  gauge  just  drops 
through ;  the  inner  edge  is  then  chamfered  from  both  sides. 

Gauges  below  i-5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  made  from  steel  wire 
turned  to  the  form  shown  in  fig.  15,  p.  451.  The  disc  end  is  hardened 
by  heating  it  with  the  lamp  and  blowpipe,  and  quenching  it  in  oil,  and  the 
counter-gauges  are  most  easily  formed  by  a  counter-sink  rose-bit  run  in 
the  lathe.  The  plate  of  steel  is  chamfered  out  alternately  from  opposite 
sides,  by  forcing  it  up  on  the  socket  of  the  back  centre,  till  the  disc 
will  pass  through ;  the  hollow  templates  are,  of  course,  cut  in  half  before 
they  can  be  used. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  discs,  &c.,  is  in- 
dispensable. It  consists  of  a  pair  of  sliding  steel  jaws,  with  a  vemiei 
and  nonius  capable  of  being  read  off  to  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  is 
sold  by  the  watch  tool  makers. 

The  moulds  for  grinding  minute  lenses  are  always  of  brass ;  they 
are  also  used  in  pairs.  The  concave  is  turned  out  to  gauge,  and  the 
convex  to  the  counter-gauge.  For  small  radii  the  hard  gauges  are 
finally  used  for  the  last  correction,  as  a  turning,  or  rather  scraping  tool, 
and  finished  by  grinding  the  two  moulds  together  with  the  finest  emer}\ 

There  is  some  difference  in  practice  between  the  grinding  of  lenses 
for  long  and  short  radii  In  the  former,  as  for  telescopes,  the  glasses 
are  fixed,  or  hav^  '  ••  -*rv  slow  rotary  movement,  and  the  concave 
tool  is  w  'tveral  at  a  time  in  blocks,  or  else,  it 

a  shall  one  single  disc  \  \.\\\^  "\^  ^•a.^^^">xv 
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the  centre,  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  glass  planted  rouoil 
circumference  to  support  the  figure,  the  whole  being  ground  a§  < 
But  in  the  lenses  to  which  this  paper  particularly  refers^  the 
tool   is   invariably  caused   to   revolve   rapidly,  and    the     cons  u 
worked  into  it     For  the  longest  radii  and  lowest  powers   the  of  djisarr 
foot-lathe  is  suitable,  but  this  is  not  so  well  adapted  for   *: 
polishing  very  minute  lenses,     A  bow  Iathe»  such  as  use 
makers  for  heading  their  screws  and  other  purposes,  is  (kr  preferable. 
This  tool  is  represented  half  size  in  fig.  12,  p,  451,  and  scarcely  needs  ct- 
[jianation  ;  it  has  a  hollow  screwed  mandril  and  "1"'*"^^*^  ^^^  **  ^cld  ii 
the  vice  by  the  tongue  at  the  bottom.    The  pulley  has  three  speeds,  tlie 
smallest  of  which  is  ^^in.  in  diameter  ;  it  should  also  have  a  socket  fof 
carrj^ing  a  fixed  magnifier,  under  which  the  minutest  lenses  are  turned 
The  best  bow  is  an  old  fencing-foil  ground  down  so  as  to  be  very  thai 
and  light.     Catgut  does  not  answer  well  for  the  string,  as  it  soon  gets 
frayed  out  over  the  small  pulley.     I  have  found  the  best  packing* iwiite 
preferable.     During  work  this  is  kept  slightly  moist,  and  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  soap ;  in  this  way  a  length  of  it  will  outlast  a  day*s  work,  espe- 
cially if  a  little  more  t\visted  before  it  is  attached  to  the  wire  hook  at 
the  top  of  the  bow.     A  surplus  stock  of  string  may  be  wound  about  the 
guard»  just  above  the  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  as  required 

The  same  rules  for  guarding  the  extreme  edges  of  lenses  should  be 
observed,  as  described  in  prism -work,  shown  by  the  following  examples. 
Fig.  1 3  tf ,  represents  a  planoconvex  lens  which  has  been  made  and  fintsliod 
upon  a  Hat  disc  of  glass,  to  which  it  has  been  attached  witli  hard  Canada 
balsam.  The  two  discs  are  cemented  to  the  stick  with  black  sealing' 
wax ;  the  lens  and  supporting  disc  are  rough  ground  on  the  zinc  plate 
till  they  nearly  fit  the  concave  gauge ;  they  are  then  ground  in  the  braas 
mould  till  the  lens  measures  very  nearly  the  diameter  required,  leaving 
a  small  allowance  for  smoothing  and  j>olishing. 

For  double  convex  lenses,  the  disc  of  glass,  cemented  on  a  stick  as 
usual,  is  first  ground  and  polished  on  one  side.  A  piece  of  glass  tube 
of  suitable  size  is  selected  for  a  handle,  and  the  end  of  the  bore  ground 
out  to  a  similar  radius  ;  the  polished  side  of  the  unfinished  lens  i:^  thea 
cemented  into  this  concavity,  and  the  lens  and  tube  ground  and  polished 
off  together,  as  shown  by  fig.  13  /^,  taking  the  same  precautions  as  before 
to  work  the  lens  up  to  the  exact  diameter  rc<iuircd  The  end  liiict 
show  the  rough  disc  as  cemented  down,  By  this  method  all  the  mar- 
ginal errors  are  taken  up  by  the  glass  tube- holder,  of  which  an  assart 
mcnt  of  various  sizes  will  be  rcifuired,  from  a  minute  bugle  up  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Before  using  tlie  holders  again  for  other  JenscSv 
the  end  must  be  ground  out  on  each  occasion,  so  as  to  increase  Ibo 
diameter  of  the  cup.  The  lens^  when  taken  out  by  being  warmed,  wiQ 
have  a  knife-edge  perfect  in  the  cvtrnne 
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In  minute  lenses,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  measurements  by  means  of  gauge  instruments,  when  near  the  right 
diameter.  I  therefore,  for  small  sizes,  always  use  the  microscope  with 
micrometer  eye-piece,  having  previously  taken  the  exact  size  from  the 
diameter  of  the  cell  in  which  the  lens  is  to  go.  This  is  very  accurate 
and  convenient.  After  the  finished  lens  is  taken  out  of  the  holder,  if  it 
should  be  found  too  large  to  enter  the  cell,  it  may  be  slightly  cemented 
to  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  twisted  into  a  piece  of  the  finest  emery  paper, 
held  in  a  hollow  form,  and  the  keen  edge  is  taken  off  till  it  passes 
through. 

The  single  fronts  for  the  highest  powers,  from  their  form,  do  not 
admit  of  being  ground  in  this  way.  A  piece  of  brass  or  steel  is  screwed 
into  the  mandril,  and  the  end  turned  of  a  size  to  enter  the  cell  into 
which  the  lens  is  to  go ;  the  end  is  turned  flat,  or  rather  slightly  hollow, 
and  the  centre  taken  out.  A  piece  of  crown-glass  is  cemented  by  its 
polished  side  to  the  flat  end,  with  the  best  orange  shellac,  and  turned 
with  the  diamond  point  till  it  nearly  enters  the  cell  The  last  finish 
may  be  given  by  fine  emery  paper  wrapped  round  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood.  The  extreme  end  of  the  glass  is  then  turned  off"  flat,  till  it  equals 
the  thickness  of  the  intended  lens,  from  the  apex  to  the  flat,  as  measured 
by  the  jaws  of  the  gauge ;  the  lens  is  next  turned  off"  by  the  diamond  to 
the  curve  required,  as  shown  in  fig.  14 ;  and,  finally,  the  chuck  is  re- 
moved, and  the  lens  ground  and  polished  in  the  mould  as  usual.  In 
all  cases  of  cementing  lenses  on  to  chucks  in  this  way,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  well  pressed  down,  so  that  the  layer  of  cement  may 
be  of  the  same  thinness  all  round,  otherwise  the  lens  will  be  tilted  and 
out  of  centering  from  unequal  thickness.  When  taken  off",  the  lac  may 
be  cleaned  off"  with  alcohol. 

A  similar  mode  of  chucking  is  employed  for  a  plano-concave  lens. 
The  polished  flat  side  of  the  flint-glass  is  cemented  to  the  chuck,  made 
just  to  enter  the  cell ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the  thickness  in  the 
centre,  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  after  it  is  turned  to  fit  the  cell,  is 
polished  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  and  crocus.  The  concavity  is  then 
turned  out  a  trifle  deeper  than  the  radius  of  the  circular  gauge,  till  a 
mere  line  of  light  only  is  observable  by  looking  through  the  polished 
edges.  The  chuck  is  then  removed  from  the  mandril,  and  the  lens 
thereon  ground  and  finished  on  the  convex  tools. 

For  a  double  concave  lens,  such  as  is  used  for  a  triple  back,  the  end 
of  the  chuck,  instead  of  being  flat,  must  be  convex,  to  match  the  radius 
of  the  concave  surface  of  the  disc  of  glass  that  it  is  to  receive,  this 
having  been  previously  ground  out  and  polished  ifiHenendently  in  the 
usual  way  of  cementing  it  on  to  a  stick;  bl*  ow, 

it  is  best  not  to  turn  the  disc  down  to 
leave  it  much  larger  than  the  cell  or 
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polished  as  before  directed,  the  chuck  is  again  screwed  into  the  mao^ 
and  the  lens  turned  down  so  as  to  fit  the  cell ;  this  is  done  in  order 
avoid  the  marginal  errors  which  would  arise  from  working  a  slialfov 
curve  of  small  diameter. 

The  same  precautions  have  to  be  observed  in  smoothing  lens^ 
directed  for  prism-work  ;  the  finest  emery  is  used,  and  tlie  requisite 
moisture  applied  as  required  by  breathing  on  the  lens,  taking  c^ie  thai 
the  accumulation  of  powder  is  removed  from  time  to  time  from  wh( 
the  centre  of  the  mould  has  been  dug  out,  othenvise  this  may  contain 
some  coarser  particles  that  m2iy  cause  scratches. 

As  before  remarked,  the  moulds  are  made  in  pairs ;  the  convex 
concave  are  turned  to  their  respective  gauges,  and  then  ground  to- 
gether»  The  diameter  of  the  mould  should  always  rather  exceed  that 
of  the  lens  intended  to  be  ground ;  and  the  centre,  or  "  pip,**  is  taken 
out;  unless  this  is  done,  a  prominence  is  left  at  this  spot,  which  injures 
the  work.  During  the  smoothing,  the  two  moulds  should  occasionaDy 
be  worked  together,  as  this  greatly  tends  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  %ttre 
of  the  lens;  and  after  this  is  completely  smoothed,  the  moulds  should 
again  be  matched,  so  as  to  leave  them  \nth  a  polished  surface^  for  a 
reason  to  be  hereafter  explained* 

Having  got  our  lens  perfecdy  smoothed  and  figured,  the  next  opera 
tion  is  the  polishing.  It  is  almost  impracticable  to  perform  this  in  tJjc 
hard  mould,  and  therefore  various  substances  are  employed  of  a  less 
degree  of  hardness,  in  which  the  coarser  particles  of  polishing  powder 
may  become  imbedded,  i.  For  the  larger  sized  lenses  in  microscope 
work,  beeswax,  hardened  with  some  resin  and  finely-washed  ochrc^ » 
very  suitable,  but  for  medium  sizes  this  is  too  soft  and  yielding.  2,  A 
mixttire  of  shellac  and  washed  putty-powder  is  therefore  employed,  which 
is  very  enduring.  These  are  melted  together  and  stirred  diligently  ;  the 
shellac  is  added  until  the  whole  arrives  at  the  consistence  of  thick 
paste  ;  and  as  the  lac  is  apt  to  bum,  to  prevent  this  a  lump  of  beeswax 
should  be  thrown  into  the  mass.  This  does  not  actually  mix  with  the 
other  ingredients,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  composiuon  by 
overheating;  when  cool  enough  the  mass  may  be  rolled  into  stiebi 
between  two  greased  l>oards. 

For  the  very  smallest  lenses,  such  as  the  fronts  of  a  i-25ih  and  a 
I •50th,  the  last  composition  is  still  too  soft  and  fragile  to  maintain  a 
true  figure.  The  polishing  mould  is  therefore,  for  these,  made  in  the  end 
of  a  rod  of  pure  tin,  which  h  cut  out  into  a  nearly  hemi.spherical  cup  by 
the  appropriate  steel  gauge ;  tlie  **  |>ip  "  is  removed  vnth  a  needle^poifit. 

The  wax-polishing  bed  is  turned  out  to  the  required  radius,  aod 
finished  by  scraping  with  the  steel  gauge  ;  but  as  the  material  is  ,vome- 
what  yielding,  the  lens  soon  plays  to  the  mould  and  keeps  its  figure 
durinc  the  polishing. 
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The  second  composition  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  does  not  yield 
at  all,  and  as  the  body  is  composed  of  the  hard  oxide  of  tin,  this  would 
speedily  injure  the  gauges  if  used  as  cutting  tools.  The  method  that  I 
have  adopted  for  forming  the  polishing  moulds  from  this  substance  is  as 
follows  : — A  lump  of  the  material  is  fastened  by  heat  into  a  ferrule,  or 
hollow  cup,  running  in  the  lathe  ;  the  end  is  then  turned  either  convex 
or  concave,  and  of  a  diameter  suitable  for  the  lens  to  be  polished;  the 
convex  or  concave  mould,  as  required  (which  has  been  worked  off  at 
last  near  to  a  polish,  as  before  explained),  is  then  screwed  on  to  a 
handle,  and  held  in  a  flame  till^  when  touched  with  the  moistened 
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finger,  it  hisses  smartly ;  a  morsel  of  tallow  is  then  put  on  the  rough- 
turned  composition  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  the  hot  mould  worked  and 
rotated  over  it  in  every  direction  till  cold  j  when  removed  the  polisher 
will  have  taken  the  exact  form  of  the  heated  mould,  and  have  acquired 
a  fine  polish.  For  either  convex  or  concave  lenses  the  '*  pip  "  is  taken 
out  as  usual,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  few  concentric  scratches  in 
the  polisher  if  of  large  diameter. 

As  the  mixture  of  crocus  and  putty-powder,  recommended  for  polish- 
ing, is  apt  to  cling  in  these  moulds  if  applied  at  once,  I  first  use  the 
putty-powder  alone ;  this  cleans  the  hard  polish 
operation  may  then  be  continued  witii  the  mi* 
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One  great  advantage  of  this  composition  for  a  polishing  mouJd 
decided  way  in  which  it  maintains  a  true  figure;  for,  unlike  Any 
of  the  kind,  it  undergoes  a  very  slight  degree  of  wear,  so  that  the 
is  always  kept  clean  ;  and  any  number  of  lenses  of  similar  form  afi< 
radius  may  be  polished  in  the  same  tool  without  ha^'ing  to  alter  or  mend 
the  figure,  and  perfect  accuracy  is  the  result.  The  com  position  is  non 
generally  known,  but  Mn  James  Smith  is  the  original  discoverer  of  iL 
For  the  last  degree  of  polish  I  sometimes  rub  a  thin  layer  of  pure  iui\ 
beeswax  in  the  mould,  and  smooth  it  down  to  form  with  the  noif 
finished  lens ;  then  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  finest  washed  crocus  li 
applied  and  the  lens  worked  therein  for  about  one  minute*  The  extra 
brilliancy  of  surface  obtained  in  this  way  is  quite  appreciable  and  wcQ 
worth  the  pains  bestowed,  as  the  operation  is  not  continued  long  enough 
to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  figure. 

I  have  now  only  to  give  some  directions  for  cementing  the  Icns^ 
together.  The  surfaces  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  the  two  lenses 
are  laid  on  a  hot  plate ;  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam  is  placed  in  the 
concave,  the  group  of  bubbles  thrown  up  by  the  heat  removed  by  a  brass 
point ;  with  this  the  convex  lens  (which  is  equally  hot  with  the  other)  is 
lowered  slantways  into  the  balsam  so  as  to  avoid  bubbles,  and  the  two 
lenses  are  pressed  together ;  they  are  now  lifted  off  the  plate  with  a  pau 
of  curved  forceps  held  nearly  horizontally,  and  shifted  one-quarter 
round,  and  then  dropped  down  again.  This  is  repeated  a  number  ot 
times,  and  the  two  lenses  being  exactly  of  the  same  diameter,  th» 
operation  must  set  them  concentric  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  icsis 
is  a  triple,  the  opposite  surface  of  the  concave  must  be  cleaned  and  the 
balsam  removed  with  strong  alcohol  (turpentine  must  not  be  used  as  it 
percolates  the  balsam  too  easily,  and  is  apt  to  cause  bubbles  to  appear 
at  the  edges),  and  the  same  operation  repeated  as  on  the  other  ddc- 
When  the  lens  is  cleaned  with  alcohol,  and  examined  etlgeways  with  a 
magnifier,  the  three  lenses  will  appear  quite  concentric,  and  should  just 
pass  into  the  cell  without  requiring  any  force ;  and  if  the  workmanshifi 
has  been  correct — viz.,  all  the  cells  turned  true  from  one  chucking,  and 
the  concaves  of  equal  thickness  and  concentric  with  their  respective 
convex  lenses,  no  errors  of  centering  can  occur  The  usual  way  of 
correcting  this  is  by  tilting  the  lenses  in  the  cells,  in  which  they  are 
cemented  with  Canada  balsam ;  but  at  the  best  this  is  only  to  some 
extent  substituting  one  error  for  another. 

-€•4.  Hew  rorinulii  for  a  Bflemftrojie  OliJrrt^CitaM  lijr  mr,  Wrnkaaa* 
— A  pencil  of  rays  exceeding  an  angle  of  40°  from  a  luminous  point  cMn^i 
not  be  secured  with  less  than  three  superposed  lenses  of  i 
and  diameter,  by  tlie  use  of  which  conibination  rays  beyoi 
transmitted,  with  successive  refractions  in  their  course,  towards  the 
tenor  conjugate  focus.  Uniil  c\u\te  recently,  each  of  these  separate  I 
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Tias  been  partly  achromatised  by  its  own  concave  lens  of  flint-glass,  the 
surface  in  contact  with  the  crown-glass  being  of  the  same  radius,  united 
with  Canada  balsam  ;  the  front  lens  has  been  made  a  triple^  the  middle 
a  double,  and  the  back  again  a  triple  achromatic.  This  combination 
therefore  consists  of  eight  lenses,  and  the  rays  in  their  passage  are 
subject  to  errors  arising  from  sixteen  surfaces  of  glass. 

In  the  new  form  there  are  but  ten  surfaces,  and  one  concave  lens 
of  dense  flint  is  used  for  correcting  four  convex  lenses  of  crown-glass. 
As  this  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  inconsistent  with  theory^  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  early  improvements  of  the  microscope  object- 
glass  will  help  to  define  the  conditions.  The  knowledge  of  its  con- 
struction has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  working  opticians ;  and  the 
information  published  on  the  subject  being  scanty,  this  has  probably 
prevented  the  scientiiic  analyst  from  giving  that  aid  which  might  have 
been  expected. 

Previous  to  the  year  1829  a  few  microscopic  object-glasses  were 
made,  com|>osed  of  three  superposed  achromatic  lenses ;  but  this  com- 
bination appears  to  have  been  used  merely  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
an  increase  of  power,  in  ignorance  of  any  principle,  and  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  angular  aperture* 

At  this  time  the  late  J.  J.  Lister  tried  a  number  of  experiments,  and 
discovered  the  law  of  the  aplanatic  focus,  and  proved  that,  by  separating 
lenses  suitably  corrected,  there  were  one  or  two  positions  in  which  the 
spherical  aberration  was  balanced.  I'his  was  explained  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1829.  In  the  year  1831  Mr.  Ross 
was  employed  to  construct  the  first  achromatic  object-glass  in  ac- 
cordance wuth  this  principle,  which  performed  "with  a  degree  of 
success  never  anticipated." 

Mr.  Ross  then  discovered  that,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  interval  of 
his  lenses  for  the  aplanatic  focus,  that  position  would  no  longer  be 
correct  if  a  plate  of  thin  glass  was  placed  above  the  object ;  this  focus 
had  then  to  be  sought  in  a  diflferent  plane,  and  the  lenses  brought 
closer  together,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  negative  aberration  caused  by 
covering-glass  of  various  thickness.  From  this  period  the  "  adjustment  '* 
with  which  all  our  best  object-glasses  are  now  provided  became 
established  Fig.  17  is  the  form  of  object-glass  used  at  this  time,  con- 
sisting of  three  plano-concave  achromatics,  whose  foci  were  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  i,  2,  3. 

No  greater  angle  than  60*"  could  be  obtained  with  this  system  in  an 
^  objective  (the  highest  power  then  made)  for  reasons  apparent  in  the 
diagram.  The  excessive  depth  of  curvature  of  the  contact-surfaces  of 
the  firont  pair  is  unfavourable  for  the  D;>R«ta«^p  of  the  marginal  rays  ;  the 
softness  of  the  flint-glass  form'  ^^  objectionable. 

In  the  year  1837  Mr.  Lister  tcc^ict^^^^ 
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dense  flint  concave  could  only  be  employed  in  a  triple  combination, 
that  is,  when  cemented  between  two  lenses  of  crown-glass :  this  form 
of  front  was  kept  a  trade  secret,  and  was  not  published  in  any  work 
treating  of  the  optics  of  the  microscope.  The  front  incident  surface  of 
the  flint  of  the  middle  jiair  was  made  concave  in  order  to  reduce  the 
depth  of  the  contact ;  and  for  this  reason  only,  as  that  surface  has  but 
little  influence  in  correcting  the  oblique  pencils,  or  in  producing  flatness 
of  field,  and  may  be  a  plane  with  an  equally  good  or  better  result. 
**  Eighths  "  of  this  form  with  angles  of  So"*  were  made,  and  remained 
unaltered  till  the  year  1850,  when  larger  apertures  were  called  for,  and 
Mr.  Lister  introduced  the  triple  back  lens. 

The  necessity  for  this  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  in  fig.  18,  which 
shows  that  the  contact-surfaces  of  the  back  achromatic  are  too  deep, 
thus  giving  great  thickness  to  the  lens  and  limiting  its  diameter ;  dense 
flint  would  have  remedied  this  to  some  extent ;  but  its  liability  to 
tarnish  rendered  its  use  in  a  pair  objectionable.  The  highest  density  at 
this  time  known,  quite  free  from  this  defect,  was  3*686*  By  means  of 
the  triple  back,  the  final  corrections  were  rendered  less  abrupt,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  marginal  rays  could  be  collected,  and  the  aperture  of  an 
"eighth"  was  at  once  brought  up  to  130''  or  more. 

At  this  time  the  author  {Mr.  Wenham)  had  been  making  some 
experiments  in  the  construction  of  an  object-glass  in  the  form  of  fig.  18. 
Mr.  Lister  having  favoured  his  **  eighth  "  vkith  an  examination,  was  good 
enough  to  communicate  his  late  improvement  of  the  triple  back.  No 
time  was  lost  in  giving  this  a  trial,  the  result  of  which  proved  that 
excessive  negative  aberration  or  over-correction  could  readily  be  com- 
manded with  lenses  of  shallow-contact  curves.  During  these  trials  all 
chromatic  correction  was  obtained  by  alterations  in  the  triple  back  ; 
for  it  was  found  that  the  colour-correction  could  not  be  controlled  by 
a  change  in  the  concav^e  surface  of  the  triple  front,  as  the  negative 
power  of  the  flint  here  appeared  to  be  feeble,  requiring  a  great  difference 
in  radius  to  give  a  trifling  result.  For  this  reason  the  front  concaves 
were  formed  of  very  dense  and  highly  dispersive  flint  j  the  cause  of  this 
was  analysed  by  a  large  diagram,  with  the  passage  of  the  rays  projected 
through  the  combination,  starting  from  the  longest  conjugate  focus  at 
the  back.  This  proved  that  the  rays  from  that  focus  passed  through  the 
concave  flint  of  the  front  nearly  as  a  radius  from  its  centre,  or  in  such 
a  direction  that  its  negative  influence  was  almost  neutralised.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  lens  may  be  achromatic  for  parallel  rays,  and  under- 
corrected  for  divergent  ones.  The  utmost  extent  of  this  condition  was 
apparent  in  the  object-glass  under  consideration* 

This  led  the  author  to  the  idea  of  the  single  front  lens  of  crown- 
glass,  which  gave  a  fine  result  at  the  first  attempt,  as  the  back  combina- 
tions t  •^opUed  happened  to  have  a  suitable  ^iwi^^%  ^1 
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negative  or  over-correction  existing  in  the  triple  back  alonet  the  middk 
being  neutral  or  nearly  achromatic     Still  there  was  a  defect  icfBaiB^i 

as   positive   spherical   aberration;    and  this  was  afterwn    '         red  bf 
giving  additional  thickness  to  the  front  lens,  which  is  now  ^    -icd  is 

a  most  essential  element  of  correction,  In  a  **  fifteenth,"  for  instuKt, 
a  difference  of  thickness  of  only  *oo2  of  an  inch  will  detenntne  the 
quality  between  a  good  and  indifferent  glass.  Fig.  20  represcnti  • 
front  lens  suitable  for  bringing  the  back  rays  to  a  focus,  ITie  doticd 
lines  indicate  the  effect  of  this  difference,  showing  that  with  a  h:'-  • 
less  thickness  the  marginal  rays  fall  within  the  central,  producing  p:_ 
aberration  as  the  result 

The  single  front  introduced  by  the  author  (Mr.  Wenham)  is  now  used 
by  every  maker :  for  several  years  he  could  not  induce  opticiAfifi  to 
change  their  system,  though  challenged  by  a  series  of  high  powder 

structed  on   this  formula  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  super. ;. 

Fig.  1 9  represents  the  curves  of  the  first  successful  *' eighth  "  on  this 
system,  having  an  aperture  of  130",  enlarged  ten  times.     On   t^ 
the  passage  of  the  marginal  rays  through  the  combination,  it  \k_.   _^ 
seen  that,  though  the  successive  refractions  are  nearly  equalised,  the 
contact-surfaces  of  the  middle  pair  are  somewhat  deep,  though  nu 
correction  existed  or  was  needed  here,  for  this  would  have  requr 
shorter  radius  still  (the  density  of  the  flint  in  this  was  3'6S6}.     If  1 
pair  of  lenses  was  not  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  total  refle 
would  take  place  near  the  circumference  of  the  contact  flint  sur 
cutting  off  the  marginal  rays  at  a^  and  limiting  the  aperture.     It  1 
be  argued  that  practically  this  would  be  no  disadvantage,  as  these  1 
faces  are  united  with  Canada  balsam^  whose  refraction  is  higher  t!i 
the  crown ;  so  that  the  rays  in  this  case  must  proceed  with  very  lit 
deviation.     But  incidences  beyond  the  angle  of  total  reflection  may  I 
considered  detrimental,  as  they  imply  excessive  depth  of  curv*ature ; 
can  be  discovered  by  looking  through  the  front  of  an  object-glass  h< 
close  to  the  eye,  any  air-films  in  the  balsam  near  the  edge  of  the  \t 
appearing  as  opaque  black  spots. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1873,  the  author  caused  a  J 
object-glasses  to  be  made,  with  a  middle  of  the  form  of  fig,  21, 
performance  of  which  was  very  satisfactory.     In  this  the  extreme 
pass  at  more  favourable   incidences,  and   within   the  angle   of  tc 
reflection.    The  upper  lens  is  of  dense  flint. 

W^en  the  experiments  on  the  single  front  were  concluded,  and  1 
remarkable  corrective  power  of  the  triple  back  in  co'v 
had  been  proved,  the  next  attempt  was  to  make  the  m 
lens,  leaving  the  entire  colour  correction  to  be  performed  by  the 
bi<oncavc  flint  In  the  back.     After  numerous  trials  it  v       '      uj 
hough  something  like  over-correction  or  negative  abcn  uldj 
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obtained  with  the  back,  in  the  degree  requisite  for  balancing  the  under- 
correction  of  the  single  middle  and  front  when  set  at  the  prescribed 
distance  of  the  aplanatic  focus,  yet  by  trial  on  the  mercury  globule  all 
the  results  in%'ariably  displayed  two  separated  colour-riings  ;  these  could 
not  be  combined  by  alteration  in  the  radius  of  the  lenses.  By  project- 
ing the  blue  or  red,  or  visible  rays  of  greatest  and  least  refrangibility 
through  the  system,  the  cause  became  apparent  The  left-hand  section 
of  this  object-glass  is  shown  in  fig,  22,  The  rays  from  the  focus  are 
slightly  divided  by  the  first  front  surface.  On  emerging  from  the  back 
the  separation  is  increased ;  the  red  ray  (r)  is  outwards,  and  the  more 
refrangible  or  blue  ray  (d)  inwards.  Next,  the  divergence  of  these  two 
rays  is  extended  by  the  middle  single  lens.  The  following  crown  lens 
extends  the  angle  of  divergence  so  far  that  the  flint  lens  of  the  back 
triple  cannot  recombine  them ;  and  they  emerge  at  two  distinct  zones, 
shown  by  the  practical  test  of  the  **  artificial  star'*  or  light-spot  reflected 
from  a  mercury  globule,  viewed  within  and  without  the  focus. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  rays  at  their  final  emergence  can  be 
so  refracted  as  to  project  the  blue  outwards.  A  crossing-point  would 
then  occur  at  a  fixed  conjugate  focus  in  the  body  of  the  microscope,  at 
which  all  rays  would  be  combined,  and  if  this  focus  was  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  eyepiece,  achromatism  and  final  correction  would  be  the 
result  But  to  meet  the  various  conditions  occurring  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  the  conjugate  focus  constantly  alters  in  position,  this  being 
affected  by  every  change  of  eyepiece,  length  of  tube,  or  adjustment  for 
thickness  of  cover ;  therefore  a  correction  for  a  fixed  point  cannot  be 
maintained  Achromatism  in  the  microscope  object-glass,  like  that  of 
other  perfectly  corrected  optical  combinations,  must  be  the  reunion  of 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  close  to  the  final  emergent  surface  of  the 
system.  The  remedy  suggested  by  these  experiments  appeared  to  be 
in  a  transposition,  that  is,  in  placing  the  over-corrected  triple  in  the 
middle  of  the  entire  object-glass ;  this  would  at  once  cause  a  con- 
vergence of  the  blue  and  red  rays.  A  single  lens  of  longer  focus 
at  the  back  would  then  bring  these  rays  parallel  at  the  point  of  final 
emergence- 

By  projection  in  a  diagram,  this  condition  was  apparently  realized. 
The  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  (density  3*686)  was  taken  by  the 
refractive  index  176  of  line  H  in  the  blue  ray  of  the  spectrum,  and  1*70 
of  the  line  B  in  the  red  ray.  The  refraction  of  the  corresponding  rays 
in  the  crown  (density  2*44)  was  1*53  H  and  1*51  B.  With  these  indices 
the  rays  are  traced  in  fig.  22.  The  radii  in  the  right-hand  half  section 
are  these  of  an  **  eighth  "  of  the  new  form  drawn  about  1 5  times  the 
size  of  the  original.  The  single  front  is  of  the  usual  form*  as  this  is 
much  alike  in  all  cases.  The  radius  or  focus  of  the  single  plano-conve^t 
back  is  about  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  front,  and  the  f« 
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the  middle  (triple)  three  times.    The  passage  of  the  blue  ^^ 
at  the  extreme  of  the  pencil  is  shown  in  contrast  with  IP^ 
the  separation  from  the  same  front  being  alike* 


The  inner  and  outer,  or  blue  and  red  rays,  after  passing  the 
surface  of  the  triple  middle,  meet  the  concaves  of  the  flint,  which      f 
the  blue  ray?  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  red,  and  cause  them  t^i 
verge  (instead  of  diverging,  as  in  the  opposing  half  diagram),  so  tl 
their  exit  from  the  triple  they  meet  and  would  cross,  effecting 
is  known  as  *' over-correction  j"  but  this  is  so  balanced  and  reaclfu. 
by  the  single  back  of  crown-glass  that  the  mys  are  finally  united, 
emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism.     This  form  of  object-glass  is  suiiabll 
for  the  high  powers,  or  such  as  have  a  cover  adjustment,  vir,,  fr^u, 
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**  j4"inch  "  upwards ;  perfect  colour-correction  is  equally  to  be  obtained 
in  all  of  them. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
higher  branches  of  optical  mathematics,  why  the  above  result  should 
have  been  worked  out  entirely  by  diagrams.  But  it  has  been  found  such 
a  difficult  task  to  calculate  the  passage  of  the  two  rays  of  greatest  and 
least  refrangibiiity  through  a  combination  having  sixteen  surfaces  of 
glass  of  three  different  densities  and  refractions,  that  even  first-class 
mathematicians  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 

Diagrams,  however,  are  surprisingly  accurate  in  their  capability  of 
indicating  causes  and  results  in  the  microscope  and  object-glass ;  for 
these  lenses  are  minute,  with  deep  curves  and  abrupt  refractions ;  so 
that  if  the  projection  is  worked  out  some  fifty  times  the  size  of  the 
original  J  small  errors  can  be  detected*  The  work  should  be  commenced 
at  the  back  from  a  long  conjugate  focus,  which  not  being  a  constant 
distance,  may  be  taken  as  very  near  to  parallelism.  The  high  powers 
all  have  the  means  of  correction  within  this  distance,  and  perform  better 
with  a  long  posterior  focus  than  with  a  very  short  one.  The  relative 
indices  for  the  two  or  more  rays  should  be  marked  on  a  large  pair  of 
proportional  compasses,  the  long  limb  representing  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  short  one  that  of  refraction.  Both  the 
sines  ought  to  be  set  off  in  a  diagram  behind,  and  neither  of  them  in 
front  of  the  ray  in  course  of  projection ;  this  leaves  the  way  clear,  with 
the  least  confusion  of  lines. 

At  the  same  time  a  second  or  counterpart  diagram  should  be  at 
hand,  to  which  the  rays  only  are  transferred  as  soon  as  their  direction  h 
ascertained  ;  with  these  precautions  a  mistake  is  scarcely  possible. 

Now  it  is  hoped  that  some  improvements  may  be  effected  by  this 
investigation,  on  account  of  the  simplicit}^  attained  in  the  combination, 
in  which  we  have  two  single  lenses  of  crown,  whose  foci  bear  a  definite 
proportion  to  each  other ;  while  all  the  corrections  are  performed  by  one 
concave  of  dense  flint,  the  acting  condition  of  which  is  not  altered  by 
the  influence  of  any  other  concaves  acting  in  the  combination,  and 
hitherto  taking  a  share  of  the  duty.  This  one  flint  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered singly  as  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  system  in  reference  to  the 
correction  of  the  rays  entering  and  leaving. 

This  memoir  is  of  necessity  incomplete,  for  want  of  definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  optical  properties  of  various  kinds  of  glass. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  been  published  since  Fraunhofer^s  Table, 
containing  the  refractive  indices  for  each  of  the  seven  primary  colour- 
lines  of  the  spectrum  for  ten  kinds  of  glass.  Great  advance  has  been 
effected  since  that  date  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass,  a  most 
complete  collection  of  which,  of  every  varieiVt  has  been  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Ross,  up  to  the  present  '**'  \\xiVk\^^^ 
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be  worked  Into  prisms,  and  the  relative  spectra  mapped  OEt  bj  I 
Fraunhofer  lines,  leading,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  discovery  of  a  comb 
of  crown  and  flint  glass  which  shall  be  free  from  secondary  spectrum « 
absolutely  achromatic  (**  Proc.  Royal  Soc*,"  No.  r4i,  1873). 

4 OS.  Tfote  on  mount Inff  I^cnfies  tiy  Hr.  SwIA. — The  tOOl  best  ; 
for  mounting  the  lenses  in  their  cells  is  shown  in  the  accamp 
engraving ;  this  can  be  worked  with  a  drill  bow,  or  can  be  rnade  to  t 
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with  the  foot,  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  lathe,  which  is  prefer  iMj 
leaves  both  hands  at  liberty  for  manipulating  with  the  shde-rt^st  ai 
the  cutter.     The  slide-rest,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  engraving,  is  of  A 
very  simple  construction  ;  die  two  milled-heads,  marked  AA,  arc  fof 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  cutter  to  the  diameter  of  a  cell  required  tfl 
receive  the  lenses.    These  screws  act  in  opposite  dirccUons  upon 
dove-tail  slide,  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  mandril  of  the  lathe     B 

a  bar  of  metal*  about  6  inches  loogi 
upon  which  the  cutter  is  flxed^ 
bar  is  planed  out  /V  shape,  and 
upon  two  supports  of  similar  form,  B^ 
this  means  a  sliding  motion  is 
tained,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  axis 
the  mandril,  upon  which  the  object 
cell  is  screwed.  By  moving  the  milled 
head  screw  in  fig,  24,  die  point  of  whici 
bears  against  a  stop,  any  depth  of  c\ 

T..o^o...,..,or.... ....r*.•^.^.   required  for  the  combinations  can 

:7.rrt;".^*^Vil^V***'''^****  obuincd.     The   bar  B,  6g.  23 

in  use,  must  be  held  firmly  cm  hi 
fitting,  and  pushed  along  until  the  cut  ceases  by  the  iioint  of  the  milled 
head  screw  coming  in  contact  with  the  stop  before  menii»:>ned.     Tj 
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^the  required  depth  of  the  cell  can  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  best,  before 
proceeding  to  mount  the  combinations  in  their  cells,  to  see  that  the 
mount  takes  a  good  bearing  against  the  chuck  in  which  it  is  screwed. 
If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  it  often  happens,  after  the  objective  is 
nearly  finished,  that  the  lenses  first  mounted  are  found  to  run  untrue^ 
owing  to  the  main  screw  of  the  mount  taking  a  fresh  bearing  by  the 
continued  screwing  and  unscrewing  it  off  and  on  the  lathe.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  T-rest,  D,  is  used  in  addition  to  the  slide  rest.  This  is 
handy  for  making  chucks  for  turning  out  the  back  of  the  cells,  &c  A 
rib  is  seen  under  the  frame  or  base  of  the  lathe  by  which  it  is  held  in 
the  vice.  If  worked  by  the  foot,  a  wheel  treadle  can  be  easily  fixed 
underneath  the  board  to  which  the  vice  is  bolted. 

The  two  following  sections  have  been  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Swift. 

406«  For  inula  for  m,  <luaFter-[ucli  OHJcctlve  of  ElKbty-FtTC  DetrrccA 
of  Aperture,  the  Curven  of  whlcti  are  i^veii  In  RadliiB. — I.  Back  triple 
combination.  Curve  of  back  surface  of  crown  lens,  '525.  Contact 
surface,  ^225.  Contact  surface  of  lower  crown  lens,  1*500.  Incident 
surface,  '59,  Working  diameter  of  back  crown,  *325*  Incident  crown 
working  diameter,  '34.  These  lenses  must  be  w^orked  up  to  a  sharp 
edge  at  the  above  diameters,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  requisite 
thickness  of  the  lenses,  which,  in  all  optical  combinations  of  this 
description,  is  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  readily  effected 
without  the  necessity  of  dismounting  the  iens  from  the  lathe  or  stick  on 
which  it  is  ground,  to  gauge  its  thickness  by  means  of  a  master-gauge. 
The  finished  diameter  of  these  lenses  is  '^1$*  Thickness  of  edge  of 
flint  at  this  diameter,  'oSo.  The  middle  combination  of  this  objective 
is  composed  of  two  lenses, — a  double  convex  crown  of  '225,  of  eciual 
curves,  and  a  plano-concave  flint.  These,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the 
back  combination,  are  cemented  together.  The  working  diameter  of 
the  crown  lens  is  '27,  when  worked  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  before  described, 
the  finished  diameter  being  "26.  Thickness  of  edge  of  flint,  when 
reduced  to  the  finished  diameter,  must  be  '070,  The  front  glass  is 
a  plano-convex  crown  lens  of  *ii5  radius,  which  is  worked  to  a  half 
sphere  ;  its  diameter,  therefore,  being  equal  to  double  its  radius.  The 
combinations  of  this  objective,  together  with  the  front  kns,  are  set  in 
their  cells  against  shoulders,  which  renders  the  setting  or  centering  of  the 
lenses,  after  a  little  practice,  a  very  easy  operation.  The  cell,  carrying 
the  front  iens  for  convenience  of  adjustment,  is  best  screwed  to  a  piece 
of  triplet-drawn  tube,  which  can  be  made  to  fit  over  the  cyUndrical  part 
to  which  the  back  and  middle  cells  are  screwed  By  this  contrivance, 
the  proper  point  of  adjustment  on  mercury  can  be  readily  obtained,  by 
shortening  the  plain  end  of  the  tube  fitting  until  the  rings 

become  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  focus  o^  is 

of  this  objective  are  computed  to  smtf 


.  » 
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2-540.  This  flint  and  crown  glass  is  made  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of 
Birmingham,  and  can  be  obtained  from  their  agents,  Messrs.  CUwidet 
and  Houghton,  High  Holbom,  or  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Glass  Warehouse, 
Oxford  Street,  who  will  supply  it  by  order,  in  sheets  of  suitable  thid- 
ness,  thus  saving  the  necessity  and  expense  of  slitting. 

409.  Formiilm  for  One-lneli  OIUecttTe  •€  Twenty-flre  •cgrici  tf 
Aperture,  the  Carres  H  wkleh  are  slTen  In  Baaim — The  posterior  or 
back  of  this  objective  is  composed  of  a  triple  combination.  The  front  or 
anterior  is  a  plano-convex  crown  lens  and  a  meniscus  flint.  The  cant 
of  the  back  surface  of  the  posterior  crown  lens  is  76.  The  curve  d 
1  the  next  two  surfaces  is  '525.     Contact  surface  of  incident  crown  yt^ 

Incident  or  outside  surface,  2-5.  The  back  surface  of  the  posterior 
crown  should  be  worked  8-ioths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  insure 
accuracy  of  figure.  Previous  to  grinding  the  contact  surface  of  this  lens, 
the  diameter  must  be  reduced  to  '6x5,  then  worked  to  a  sharp  edgCi 
which  will  give  the  thickness  required  for  this  lens.  The  working 
diameter  of  the  incident  plate  is  9-ioths.  This,  as  a  matter  of  couise, 
will  be  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  before  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  required  thickness.  The  best  method  for  an  amateur 
to  adopt  would  be  to  work  the  lens  on  a  hard  pitch  pallet  one  inch 
or  less  in  length.  The  lens  is  not  so  liable  to  tilt  in  working  in  the 
tool  as  it  would  be  if  the  ordinary  length  of  stick  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  used.  This  method  also  applies  to  the  shallow  sur- 
face of  the  flint.  Diameter  of  the  posterior  lenses  when  finished  is 
5-ioths ;  thickness  of  edge  of  flint  at  this  diameter  will  be  i-ioth  of  an 
inch.  Back  surface  of  anterior  flint  is  '41.  Next  two,  or  contact 
surfaces,  '21.  Working  diameter  of  front  crown,  4-ioths.  Finished 
diameter  '38.  Thickness  of  anterior  flint,  at  the  finished  diameter, 
measuring  from  back  surface  to  front  edge,  '125.  Separation  between 
the  lenses  is  7-ioths.     Density  of  flint,  3*64.     Density  of  crown,  2*540. 
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TABLES 

FOR    PRACTISING    THE    USE 
OF    THE    MICROSCOPE 

AND 

MICROSCOPICAL    MANIPULATION. 


All  who  desire  to  become  practically  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  and  to  learn  how  to  observe,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
submit  to  the  routine  which  a  conscientious  performance  of  the  experi- 
ments given  in  the  following  Tables  necessarily  involves.  The  author 
is  fully  persuaded  that  the  patient  prosecution  of  the  course  recom 
mended  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  microscopical  enquiry,  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  acquire  so  readily  by  reading,  or  indeed  by  any  other  plan. 
Each  table  will  require  from  two  to  three  hours. 
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TABLE  L 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  OBSERVATION. DRAWING  ASD 

MEASURING  OBJECTS. 

1.  Arrange  the  microscope  for  exanmiing  objects  by  transmitted  lig^— 
§  S4,  p.  29,  pL  XIII,  fig.  I,  p.  22. 

2.  Examine  the  objects  upon  the  slide*  with  the  inch,  and  afterwards 
with  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  using  first  the  shallow,  and 
afterwards  the  deep  eye-piece. — $$  4,  ft,  •,  p.  7,  pL  I,  figs.  3,  4,  7. 

3.  Arrange  the  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  light  may  pass 

through  the  object  in  a  direct  course  or  obliquely. — §  !•,  p.  n, 
pL  VI,  fig.  6,  p.  14. 

4.  Examine  the  same  object  under  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-g^ 
with  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  afterwards  without  the  use  of 
this  instrument — §  si,  p.  30,  pL  XV,  fig.  2,  p.  26. 

5.  Draw  upon  paper  some  of  the  objectst  on  the  slide. — §  41,  p.  3 1. 

a.  Judging  of  the  size  of  the  paper  by  the  eye  alone. 
d.  By  placing  the  paper  on  a  level  with  the  stage. 

c.  By  measuring  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  p.  355. 

d.  With  the  aid  of  the  neutral  tint-glass  reflector. — §  44,  pL  XVII, 
fig.  4»  p.  34- 

6.  Ascertain  the  diameter  of  the  objects  upon  the  slide  J  using  the  inch 
object-glass  and  stage  micrometer  divided  to  looths  of  an  inch,  with 
the  aid  of  the  neutral  tint-glass  reflector. — §  44,  p.  33,  K  cs,  #4, 
p.  43,  pi.  XVII,  figs.  7,  8 ;  pL  XV,  fig.  4,  p.  26. 

7.  What  are  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  two  French  and  English  object- 
glasses  on  the  table  ?  || — §  cs,  p.  44. 

a.  With  the  shallow  eye-piece. 
d.  With  the  deep  eye-piece. 

8.  Measure  the  angles  of  the  crystals  1^  upon  the  slide. — §  s««,  p.  218  ; 
pi.  LVI,  figs.  6,  7,  8,  p.  218. 

•  Scales  from  the  wing  of  a  butterfly. 

t  Tracheae  from  a  caterpillar. 

{  Fragments  of  human  hair. 

II  French  quarter  and  one  inch. — English  quarter  and  one  incJi. 

%  Crystals  of  cholesterine. 
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TABLE    II. 

EXAMINATION    OF  OBJECTS  BY  DIRECT  OR  REFLECTED   LIGHT, 
TRANSMITTED   LIGHT,   AND   POLARISED   LIGHT. 

9.  Examine  the  objects  upon  the  slide*  and  carefully  note  the  different 
appearances  produced  by  examining  them : — 

1.  By  reflected  light  as  opaque  objects  employing 

a.  The  bull's-eye  condenser. — §  »i.  pi.  XVI,  figs.  2,  4,  p.  28. 

b.  The  Lieberkuhn  and  a  stop. — §  so,  pi.  XV,  fig.  i,  p.  26. 

2.  By  transmitted  lights  employing 

a.  Direct  rays. 

b.  Oblique  rays.— PI.  XIII,  fig.  i,p.  22. 

3.  By  polarised  light, 

a.  Employing  the  polariser  and  analyser  only. — §  ss,  pi.  XVII, 
figs.  I,  2,  p.  34. 

b.  After  placing  beneath  the  object  a  plate  of  selenite. 

TO.  Examine  some  of  the  same  crystals  in  different  media,  as  described 
in  §§  186  to  143,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80. 

a.  In  air. — §  141,  p.  86. 

b.  In  water. — §  14S. 

c.  In  turpentine,  oil,  or  Canada  balsam. — §  148. 

11.  Examine  the  different  appearance  of  the  globules  of  potato-starch, 
and  pollen  grains  from  different  plants  in  air,  water,  and  Canada 
balsam. 

1 2.  Examine  some  minute  globules  of  mercury  illuminated  by  reflected 
light,  under  a  half-inch  object-glass. 

13.  Notice  the  microscopical  characters  of  air-bubbles  and  oil-globulest 
and  examine  them  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted  light. — §  isi, 
pi.  XXIII,  figs.  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  p.  80. 

14.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  pp.  81,  82,  83,  for  the  examination 
of  common  objects. 


*  Spherical  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  starch  globules. 

+  Small  air-bubbles  can  be  obtained  by  shaking  a  little  gum-water  in  a  bottle.     A 
drop  may  then  be  placed  upon  a  glass  slide.     Atilk  affords  oil-globules  in  abundance.. 

7.   ^ 


..,..!' 
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TABLE  III. 

ON   MAKING  CELLS   FOR   PRESERVING  MICROSCOPICAL   SPECIMENS. 

15.  Make  a  paper  cell  and  attach  it  to  the  glass  slide. — §  ii4,  p.  70. 

16.  Make  a  thin  cell  with  the  aid  of  marine  glue,  and  another  with 
tinfoil. — §§  111,  118,  p.  70. 

1 7.  Make  some  square  thin  cells  of  Brunswick  black,  and  some  circular 
cells  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  apparatus. — §  ii«,  p.  70, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  5,  p.  54. 

18.  Cut  some  squares  of  thin  glass,  with  the  writing  diamond. — §  119, 
p.  71. 

19.  Cut  some  circular  pieces  of  thin  glass,  using  the  brass  circles. — 
§  119,  p.  71,  pi.  XX,  figs.  6,  8,  9,  p.  54. 

20.  Make  some  thin  glass  cells  in  the  manner  directed  in  §§  114,  iss, 
p.  72,  pi.  XXI,  fig,  3,  p.  76,  and  when  complete,  grind  the  upper 
surface  upon  the  emery  slab,  fig.  6. 

21.  Cut  with  the  glazier's  diamond  some  slips  of  glass,  three  inches  by 
one  inch,  for  slides. — §  119,  p.  71,  pi.  XX,  fig.  6,  p.  54. 

22.  Make  a  cell  of  thick  glass  in  the  manner  described  in  §§  12%  128, 
p.  74,  pi.  XXI,  figs.  5  to  9,  p.  76.     PI.  XXII,  figs.  3,  4,  p.  78. 

23.  Make  a  deep  cell  of  gutta-percha.  The  gutta-percha  must  be 
softened  in  hot  water  and  then  moulded  upon  some  object  the  size 
of  the  required  cell. — §  131,  p.  75. 
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TABLE    IV. 

ON   MAKING  MINUTE   DISSECTIONS. — CUTTING  THIN   SECTIONS  OF 
TISSUES   FOR   MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION. 

24.  Trace  the  nerves  in  the  portion  of  tissue  on  the  table.*  Pin  it  out 
on  a  loaded  cork,  and  dissect  it  beneath  the  surface  of  water  with 
the  aid  of  a  strong  light  condensed  upon  it  by  the  large  bulFs-eye 
condenser  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  144,  p.  91,  pi.  XXII,  figs. 

4,  5i  P-  78. 

25.  Cut  some  very  thin  sections  of  the  different  soft  tissues  upon  the 
table. t—§  141,  p.  92. 

a.  Using  the  scissors. — PI.  XIX,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 

b.  Using  the  double-edged  knife.— PI.  XVIII,  figs.  8,  9,  10. 

c.  Using  Valentin's  knife. — PL  XIX,  figs,  i,  2. 

All  these  instruments  must  be  well  wetted  before  the  section  is 
removed. — §  I4l. 

26.  Place  some  small  pieces  of  tissue  in  the  compressorium  and  dissect 
them  under  the  microscope  in  the  manner  described  in  §  i49,  p.  96, 
pi.  XXV,  figs.  3,  4,  p.  92. 

27.  Make  some  thin  sections  of  wood  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  section 
cutter  alluded  to  in  §  1S6,  p.  99,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  6,  p.  92. 

28.  Place  some  of  the  sections  of  pith  or  bone  in  thin  cells,  cover  them 
with  thin  glass,  and  then  let  them  be  preserved  as  dry  objects. — 
§§  141,  152,  pp.  86,  97. 

29.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  the  different  preservative  solutions  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  sections  in  the  microscope. — §§  99  to  lis,  p.  64. 
Place  some  of  the  sections  which  have  been  allowed  to  soak  for  half- 
an-hour  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  thin  glass 
cells,  and  apply  the  thin  glass  cover,  observing  the  precautions 
detailed  in  pp.  82,  136.  Remove  the  fluid  outside  (with  the  help  of 
blotting  paper),  and  anoint  the  edge  with  Brunswick  black,  which 
must  be  applied  with  a  small  brush. 

30.  Make  a  thin  section  of  the  injected  tissue  on  the  table  and  pre- 
serve it  in  glycerine,  or  in  gelatine  and  glycerine. — §§  lOO,  los,  106, 
p.  64.  Dry  another  section  and  mount  it  in  Canada  balsam. — 
§  143,  p.  88. 

For   directions   for   the  preparation    and   examination   of   various 
tissues,  see  pp.  138  to  151. 

•  The  skin  or  muscular  tissue  of  any  small  animal,  a  part  of  a  frog. 

t  A  piece  of  tendon,  cartilage,   kidney,  and  liver  of  a  sheep.    TbeM  "»••  **■ 

easily  obtained  of  the  butcher. 


•"  \  '■'■' 
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TABLE    V. 

KIDNEY. — MUSCULAR   FIBRE. — PIG^S   SKIN. — PITH. — WOOD. — SPIRAL 
VESSELS. — ^VALLISNERIA. 

31.  Make  thin  sections  of  the  sheep^s  kidney  upon  the  table,  and  after 
washing  them,  subject  them  to  examination  with  the  inch,  and 
afterwards  with  the  quarter.  Some  may  be  examined  in  water  and 
others  in  glycerine,  one  section  should  be  mounted  in  the  mixture 
of  gelatine  and  glycerine. — §  106,  p.  67.  Observe  the  different 
characters  of  the  tubes  in  the  central  and  in  the  cortical  portions  of 
the  organ,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  the  following  structures : — 
Epithelium^  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes^  Malpighian  bodies^  and 
capillary  vessels  lying  between  the  tubes ^  p.  162.  The  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  an  injected  speci- 
men.—Table  VII. 

32.  Take  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  skate  or 
eel,  and  after  tearing  it  up  with  needles,  moisten  it  with  water,  and 
cover  it  with  thin  glass.  Endeavour  to  find  elementary  fibres  in 
which  the  tube  of  sarcolemma  remains  entire  while  the  sarcous  tissue 
within  is  ruptured. — §§  219,  »»4,  p.  142,  pi.  XXXIV,  fig.  3,  p.  146. 

33.  The  portion  of  pig*s  skin  on  the  table  has  been  allowed  to  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Thin  transverse  sections  are  to  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  subsequently  moistened  with  water.  In  this 
manner  a  very  thin  section  may  be  obtained,  which  soon  regains  its 
normal  appearance.  It  may  be  mounted  in  any  of  the  preservative 
fluids  before  alluded  to.— §  i»o,  p.  97. 

34.  Cut  thin  sections  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  of  the  eye  which  have 
been  allowed  to  dry  after  having  been  pinned  out  on  a  board ;  soak 
them  in  a  drop  of  water  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  examine 
them  first  with  an  inch  object-glass  and  afterwards  with  a  quarter. — 
§  ISO,  p.  97. 

35.  Cut  a  thin  section  of  the  pith  of  the  rush  and  examine  it  as  a  dry 
object ;  afterwards  place  it  in  fluid.  Observe  the  air  within  many 
of  the  cells. 

36.  Demonstrate  the  circulation  in  the  cells  of  vallisneria  spiralis. — 
§  268,  p.  198,  pi.  XLVI,  figs.  6,  7. 

37.  Wash  some  pieces  of  the  sea-weed  in  plain  water,  and  preserve 
some  of  them  in  glycerine,  and  others  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  p.  68. 


M        I  ■ 
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TABLE  VI. 

MAKING  THIN  SECTIONS  OF  BONE  AND  HAIR,  AND  MOUNTING  THEM  IN 
CANADA  BALSAM. — MOUNTING  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  INSECTS. — 
SEPARATION   OF   DEPOSITS    FROM    FLUIDS. 

38.  Cut  some  thin  sections  of  dry  bone  with  the  saw  and  grind  them  to 
the  required  degree  of  tenuity,  by  rubbing  upon  a  fine  oil  stone,  or 
between  the  hones.  Water,  but  not  oil,  is  to  be  used. — §  1S2, 
p.  97  ;  §  218,  p.  141. 

39.  Upon  microscopical  examination  they  will  be  found  covered  with 
numerous  scratches,  which  must  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  sections 
upon  a  dry  hone,  and  afterwards  upon  a  piece  of  good  plate-glass. — 
§  1K2,  p.  97. 

40.  When  the  sections  of  bone  are  sufficiently  smooth,  mount  one  of 
them  at  once  in  balsam,  and  treat  another  section  with  turpentine 
before  immersing  it  in  the  balsam.  Compare  the  different  micro- 
scopical characters  of  these  two  specimens,  p.  89. 

41.  Cut  some  thin  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  hair,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given,  and  examine  them  under  the  quarter  of 
an  inch  object-glass.  These  may  be  washed  in  water  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam. — §  iss,  p.  98. 

42.  After  drying  several  portions  of  the  insects  in  a  capsule  over  the 
water-bath  (claws,  antennae,  wings,  eyes,  spiracles),  moisten  them 
with  turpentine  and  mount  them  in  Canada  balsam. — §§  143,  244, 

24K,  246,  pp.   167,  168. 

43.  After  the  deposit  suspended  in  the  fluid  in  the  conical  glass  has 
subsided,*  a  portion  is  to  be  removed  with  the  pipette  and  placed 
in  a  cell,  or  in  the  animalcule  cage,  for  examination. — §  1K9,  p.  100, 
pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

44.  The  fluid  may  then  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  or  by 
placing  the  slide  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  pi.  XXIV, 
fig.  5,  p.  88,  and  the  residue  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

45.  Subject  to  examination,  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass, 
some  of  the  infusoria  and  other  organisms,  in  the  specimen  of  the 
water  on  the  table. f — p.  186. 


•  Small  marine  shells,  sand,  &c 

t  Water  containing  a  few  small  pieces  of  animal  and  v^etable  matter  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  light  place  ft)'  " 
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TABLE  VIL 

OF  INJECTING  WITH  OPAQUE  AND  TRANSPARENT  MATERIAL.- 
BLUE   FLUID    FOR    INJECTION. 

46.  Arrange  the  injecting  apparatus  conveniently  (§  les,  p.  103)  aJio 
proceed  to  inject  the  artery  supplying  the  eye-ball  of  the  ox's  e^'e  on 
the  table,  with  sire  and  chronmte  of  lead. — §§  in,  if  i|  p*  105 ; 
1 186,  p.  14. 

47.  £jt. — Introduce  the  pipe  into  the  vessel  running  close  to  the  large 
optic  nerve,  and  tie  it  carefully,  observing  the  precautions  deuilcd 
in  p.  115.  The  eye  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  warm  water  unifl 
warm  through,  and  the  injecting  material  prepared  in  the  manner 
described ;  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  melted  size  and  strained  inunedi* 
ately  before  use.  WTicn  the  injection  is  complete  the  eye  is  to  be 
placed  in  cold  water.  Should  it  become  ver}'  much  distended  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  injection  within  it,  a  puncture  may  be  made 
in  the  cornea,  which  will  permit  the  escape  of  the  acjueous  humour, 
and  then  the  vessels  may  be  more  completely  injccicd*— §  mCy 
p.  114. 

48.  Prepare  some  Prussian  blue  injection  fluid. — §  lis,  p,  109.  The 
fluid  should  contain  no  visible  deposit  Prepare  some  finer  in- 
jecting fluid,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  p.  365,  and  inject 

49.  Frog.^lnsGTi  an  injecting  pipe  into  the  aorta  of  the  frog  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  ise,  and  slowly  inject  the  fluid.  Another 
frog  is  to  be  injected  with  the  finer  injecting  fluid,  p.  363. 

50.  The  specimens  having  been  completely  injected  portions  mav  he 
submitted  to  microscopical  examination. — §  lis,  p.  136. 

51.  The  globe  of  the  eye  may  be  opened  and  portions  of  the  iultowsag 
tissues  removed  with  scissors : — cUiary  fracesses  situated  behind  the 
iris,  the  rdina  (the  most  internal  of  the  membranes  within  the 
globe),  the  choroid  (external  to  the  delicate  retina).  Thesc»  after 
having  been  carefully  washed  in  water,  may  be  submitted  to  cxami* 
nation  in  fluid  with  the  inch  object-glass. 

The  ciliary  processes  and  the  choroid  re<]uire  to  b<j  well  w^i-mi^ 
in  order  to  remove  the  black  pigment  with  whi*.h  they  are  cove 

52.  Portions  of  the  lung  and  intestines  of  the  frog  may  be  rcmovcdf 
and  after  being  well  washed,  may  be  submitted  to  examinatioxL 
These  are  to  be  examined  by  transmitted  light,  and  may  be  placed 
in  glycerine.  The  inch  object-glass  should  be  employed  in  the  fint 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  quarter. 
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TABLE   VIII. 

ON    PREPARING   AND    MOUNTING    MINERALOGICAL   SPECIMENS   FOR" 
MICROSCOPIC   EXAMINATION.       BV   MR,    F,    RUTLEV, 

S3.  Grind  down  and  mount  a  thin  section  of  marble  (ordinary  marble, 
such  as  is  used  for  chimney-pieces )»  §  ^01,  pp.  212,  215.* 

Examine  b/  trans,  light  and  by  refl,  light,  and  note  cleavage  planes. 

Examine  it  by  polarised  lights  p.  220,  and  note  the  twinning  bands. 

Grind  down  and  mount  a  section  of  basalt  containing  felspar  crys- 
tals, visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  examine  it  by  transmitted  light. 
The  dark  crystals  or  patches  may  be  magnetite,  titaniferous  iron^ 
pyrites,  or  pseudomorphs  after  felspars,  augite,  olivine,  &c.,  p.  233, 

Examine  by  transmitted  light,  during  the  revolution  of  a  Nicol's 
prism,  beneath  the  stage,  no  analyser  being  used.  Note  the  di- 
chroism  of  any  hornblende  that  may  be  present,  or  that  of  any  crystals 
or  plates  of  magnesian  mica,  if  cut  transversely  to  the  ctystallo- 
graphic  axis.  Note,  also,  the  general  absence  of  dichroism  in  the 
auglte,  and  if  any  good  transverse  sections  of  crystals  of  that  mineral 
be  present,  measure  the  angles  of  the  prism,  either  by  means  of  a 
goniometer  or  by  the  camera  and  a  protractor.  Note  the  rough 
surfaces  of  any  olivine  cr>'stals  and  their  rounded  angles. 

58.  Adjust  the  analyser  and  observe  the  twin  banding  in  the  felspar 
crj^stals  (Plagioclase).  Note  whether  any  of  the  augite  or  olivine 
cry^stals,  p.  227,  exhibit  a  pieced  structure,  by  polarised  light ;  if  so, 
they  are  probably  pseudomorphs.  If  they  be  of  serpentine,  obser^'e 
the  neutral  tints  in  which  they  |>olarise. 

59.  Examine  a  smoothly-ground  chip  of  the  same  rock  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  opaque  matter.  For  this  purpose,  a  bull's-eye  con- 
denser or  a  silver  reflector  may  be  used;  if  the  surfaces  look  brassy 
and  tolerably  bright,  pjTites,  or  copper  pyrites  is  probably  present. 
Test  the  substance  by  isolating  a  small  fragment  of  it,  and  examining 
it  before  the  blow-pipe. 

60.  Scrape  out  a  little  of  the  supposed  serpendnc  from  the  rock  and 
examine  it  for  magnesia. 

61.  If  magnetite  be  suspected,  hold  a  chip  of  the  rock  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  keeping  a  sheet  of  paper  between  it  and  the  mouth  and 
nose,  so  that  the  breath  may  not  cause  any  deflection. 

62.  Note  die  forms  of  the  sections  of  magnetite,  which  vary  with  the 
directions  in  which  they  have  been  cut  through  the  crystal. 

•  During  the  griotiing  of  the  sections  they  should  be  frequently  washed  and- 
examined  wilh  a  lens.  The  different  forms  of  any  imbedded  crystal.^  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  the  hardness  of  doubtful  minerals  tested  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  pe- 
agents  applied  if  necessary.  The  facilities  otTcred  for  the  application  of  such  simple 
tests  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  student  derives  from  preparing  hU  own 
sectionA. 
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OH   EXAMINING   AND   MOUNTING    MINERALS    FOR   THt    MICROSCOPE 
BY   MR*    F.    RUTLEY. 

63,  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  granite.  Observe  the  strong 
matic  polarisation  of  the  quartz,  and  tJie  darkness  whicli  ensu&i  in  t 
transverse  section  of  n  quartz  cr>'stal  when  the  Nicols  are  croS6cd, 
Note,  also,  the  t\^inning  of  the  felspars,  the  orthodase  presenjing 
only  two  twin  lamelJa^  (Carlsbad  type),  while  any  plagioclase  cijstak 
which  may  be  present  show  numerous  bands, 

64,  Examine  the  ([uart^  under  a  quarter  inch  objective,  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  minute  cavities,  and  note  their  nature,  and, 
if  containing  fluid,  the  relative  size  of  the  cavity,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  bubble,  §  ^n,  p.  235. 

65,  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  hornblende  schist,  syenite,  or  dionte, 
and  examine  it  under  the  microscope  during  the  rapid  revolution  of 
the  polarising  prism  only,  and  note  tlae  strong  dichroism  of  the 
hornblende.  If  any  good  transverse  sections  of  hornblende  crystak 
occur,  measure  the  angles  of  the  prism  and  comjjare  with  the 
measurements  of  the  augite  in  the  basalt  already  examined.  Also 
measure  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  cleavages 
and  compare  them  with  that  of  the  augite. 

66i  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  pitchstone,  and  make  a  di^iwing 
showing  some  of  the  included  crystals  and  raicroliths,  p*  2  jj,  After 
making  the  outline,  by  means  of  the  camera,  remove  the  preparatiois 
and  replace  it  by  a  Maltwood^s  or  other  finder  Note  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  finder  on  the  margin  of  the  drawing.  Remove  the 
finder  and  shift  the  stage  (if  a  mechanical  one). — §  «i,  p.  47* 

67.  Replace  the  finder ;  verify  the  correct  spot.  Replace  the  prejxira* 
tion  and  complete  the  drawing,  filling  in  the  detail  witliout  the 
assistance  of  the  camera. 

68.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  phonoUte,  Note  how  the  transverse 
sections  of  the  ncpheline  crystab  become  dark  when  seen  between 
crossed  Nicols,  while  sections  of  the  same  mineral,  cut  in  a  dilfereiit 
direction,  do  not.  Compare  the  sections  of  nepheline  with  scciionji 
of  apatite  which  may  be  found  in  slices  of  such  rocks  as  granttCt 
syenite,  dionte,  basalt,  &c. 

69.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  feist onei  and  examine  tt  by  ordtnaiy, 
transmitted,  and  llien  by  polarised  light 

70.  Prepare  a  section  of  minette  (Mica  Trap)  and  compare  it  with  th^ 
preceding  section, 

71.  Compare  sections  of  quartz^  porphyiyi  and  gnmitc  with  the  two 
preceding  sections,  p.  231. 
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72.  From  the  foregoing  observations  make  a  tabulated  list  of  the  rocks 
examined,  and  of  the  minerals  which  any  two  or  more  of  them  con- 
tain in  common,  writing  opposite  the  name  of  each  mineral  its 
chemical  composition,  and  the  crystallographic  system  to  which  it 
belongs.* 


TABLE   X. 

OF  THE   USE   OF  CHEMICAL  REAGENTS   IN   MICROSCOPICAL 
INVESTIGATION. 

73.  Test  the  powder  on  the  glass  slide  for  the  presence  of  carbonate, 

(chalk),  using  the  precautions  detailed  in  §  809,  p.  261. 

74.  Each  of  the  solutions  t  is  to  be  diluted  and  separately  tested  for 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides. — §  8«9,  p.  261. 

75.  Make  some  crystals  of  common  salt. 

a.  By  evaporating  a  solution  rapidly  to  dryness  on  a  glass 
slide. 

b.  By  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  until  crystals 
form,  when  a  thin  glass  cover  may  be  applied  and  the 
crystals  subjected  to  microscopical  examination. — §  814, 
p.  264,  pi.  LVIII,  ^g.  8,  p.  218. 

76.  Fill  one  of  the  little  bottles  with  capillary  orifices  with  acetic  acid. — 
§  ft09,  p.  260. 

77.  Examine  some  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue^  under  a  quarter,  before 
and  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid. — §  291,  p.  254. 

78.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda§  upon  the  cells  on 

the  slide. — §  891,  p.  257. 

79.  Describe  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  structures  upon  the 
glass  slide,  II  and  sketch  roughly  their  most  important  characters. — 
§  51,  p.  39. 

80.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  substances  forming  the  deposit  in  the 
glass  ?ir 

'^  The  above  scheme  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  under 
the  microscope,  may  be  of  use  to  the  beginner  if  carefully  followed  out.  It  must, 
however,  be  considered  merely  as  a  rough  sketch,  and  as  his  studies  progress  he  will 
have  to  familiarise  himself  with  many  minerals  and  rocks  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  and  with  other  methods  of  research.  In  Tables  VIII,  IX,  only  the  most  salient 
microscopic  features  are  considered.  Methods  for  ascertaining  the  precise  nature, 
even  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals,  must  be  sought  in  books  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

t  Sulphate  of  soda,  phosphates  of  lime,  and  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  common 
salt  dissolved  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add  have  been  added, 

X  The  white  tendon  of  a  muscle  of  any  small  animal.  *^ '  *He. 

II  Eye  and  proboscis  of  fly.  %  Potato-starchp  I 


ii..»^ 
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EXERCISES    FOR    MORE    ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. 


I  : 


.  The  foregoing  tables  contain  exercises  for  commencing  students,  but 
any  one  who  has  been  through  them  will  be  able  to  practise  different 
branches  of  special  inquiry  not  included  if  he  refers  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  work  in  which  these  special  matters  are  treated  of : 

On  staining  tissues,  see  §  i96,  p.  1 23. 

On  collecting  and  dredging,  see  §  SS4,  p.  175. 

On  keeping  the  lower  animals  in  aquaria  and  vivaria,  see  §  sfts, 
p.  182. 

On  examining  the  lower  animals  during  life,  see  §  2SS,  p.  1 86. 

On  demonstrating  the  contractility  of  muscle  and  ciliary  movements, 
see  §  2S8,  p.  189,  §  S6I,  p.  193. 

On  demonstrating  vegetable  tissues  and  the  circulation  in  the  cells 
of  certain  plants,  see  §  S68,  p.  198. 

On  the  movements  of  living  beings,  and  on  vital  movements,  see 
p.  201  to  p.  206. 

Of  the  microscopic  structure  of  iron  and  steel,  see  §  lis,  p.  236. 

On  preparing  fossils  for  microscopical  examination,  see  §214,  p.  237. 

On  making  and  recording  microscopical  observations,  and  of  the 
fallacies  to  be  guarded  against,  see  §  299  to  §  28«,  p.  239. 

On  spectrum  analysis,  see  §  sis  to  §  822,  p.  269. 

On  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  see  part  V,  fix)m 
p.  284  to  p.  342. 

On  using  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  see  §  sss  to  §  s«9,  p.  344. 

On  preparing  specimens  for  examination  under  the  highest  powers, 
see  p.  366. 

For  new  views  concerning  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of 
tissues,  see'p,  381. 

For  new  views  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  see  §  ssi,  p.  397. 

For  new  views  on  the  structure  and  action  of  a  nervous  apparatus, 
see  p.  406. 
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APPARATUS    REQUIRED    IN    MICRO 
SCOPICAL   INVESTIGATION. 


I. — The  Microscope. 

NECESSARY. 

Microscope  with  large  stage,  firm  ttipod 
stand,  coarse  and  fine  adjustments, 
double  mirror,  and  arrangement  for 
inclining  body;  generally  termed  the 
Student's  Microscope, — §  is,  p.  13,  pis. 
II,  III,  IV. 

The  student's  microscope  with  two  powers 
and  bull's-eye  condenser  costs  from  five  to 
ten  guineas. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Large  microscope  provided 
with  movable  stage  and 
all  the  modem  improve- 
ments.— ^§  16,  p.  13,  pi. 
VII,  p.  16. 

With  two  powers,  this  in- 
strument costs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guineas. 


2.  Pocket  Clinical  or  Field  Microscope,  in    Binocular      microscope, — 
case,  with  pipettes,  test-tubes,  &c. —        §  11,  p.  8,  pL  V. 
§  20,  pi.  X,  p.  20. 


Object-glasses, — i.  The  inch^  magnifying 
from  30  to  40  diameters^  the  glasses  of 
which  can  be  removed  one  by  one,  so 
that  lower  powers  can  be  obtained. 
2.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  magnifying 
about  200  diameters.  These  glasses 
should  define  well^  the  field  should  be 
perfectly  flat  and  free  from  coloured 
fringes^  and  they  should  admit  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  light — §  6,  p.  8,  pi.  I, 
figs.  7,  8,  p.  6. 


Two-inch  object-glass, — §  6, 

p.  8. 
Eighth  of  an  inch. 
Twelfth  of  an  inch. 
Twenty-fifth, 


II. — Accessory  Apparatus. 

4.  Diaphragm  plate, — §  14,  p.  12,  §  86,  p.  GilletVs    achromatic    con- 

30,  pi.  I,  fig.  9,  p.  6.  denser,~%  89,  p.  30. 

I.  BuWs-eye  condenser, — §  11,  p.  26,  pL  XVI,  Folariscope* — §28,   p.  22, 

figs.  2,  4,  p.  28.  pL  XVI,  fig&  I,  a,  p. 


34- 


6.    Universal  condenser. 


:     ^ 
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For  Artificial  Illumination. 

NECESSARY. 

7.  Small  paraffin  lamp. — §  ss,  p.  25,  pi 
XIV,  fig.  2,  p.  24. 


ADVANTAGEOUS- 

Smith  and  Beck's  cam- 
phine  lamp,  or  Mr. 
Highley's  gas  lamp. — 
§26,  p.  25,  pL  XIV, 
fig.  4,  p.  24. 

Bockett  lamp,  pL  XIV,  fig. 
3»  P-  24. 

III. — Apparatus  for  Drawing  Objecto. 

8.  Neutral  tint  glass  reflector, — §  44,  p.  33, 

pi.  XVII,  fig.  4,  p.  34. 

9.  Common  hard  pencils,  steel  pens,  In- 

dian ink,  fine  Bristol  board,  smooth 
white  paper. 

IV. — Apparatus  for  Measnrlns  Objects  and  for  Ascertalnlnir  tke 
Mavnliyinff  Power  of  the  ObJecUG lasses. — §§  %%  to  ••,  p.  41. 

10.  Stage  micrometers^  divided  into  looths     Nobert's  lines,  which  may 
and  i,oooths  of  an   English   inch, —        be    used    also    as    test 
§  60,  p.  42.  objects, — §  CI,  p.  42. 
Neutral  tint  glass  reflector, — §44,  p.  33,     Maltwood's  finder,  or  the 
pi.  XVII,  fig,  4,  p.  34.  arrangement    described 

in  p.  42. 

T. — Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  General  Purposes. 

1 1.  Wire  retort    stand, — §  10,    p.    49,   pi  Water    bath. — §  1»,     pi. 
XVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  48.  XVIII,  fig.  6,  p.  48. 

12.  Tripod  wire  stands,— %  11,  pi.  XVIII, 

figs.  4,  5- 

13.  Spint  lamp,'-%  69,  pi.  XVIII,  fig.  3. 

14.  Evaporating  basins, 

15.  Watch  glasses,— §  8K,  p.  54. 

16.  Thin  glass. — §  84,  p.  53. 

17.  Plate-glass  slides, — §  88,  p.  53. 

TI. — Instruments  for  Making  Dissections  and  for  Cuttlnir  Tliln 
Sections  of  Soft  Tissues. 

18.  Common  scalpels. — §  14,  p.  50.  Valentin  s  knife, — §  M,  p. 

51,  pL  XIX,  figs.   I,  2, 

P-  52. 
t8«.   Double-edged  scalpel, — §  is,  pi.  XVIII,     Spring  scissors, — §  l»,  p. 
figs.  8,  9,  10,  p.  48.  51,  pL  XIX,  fig,  6,  p. 

52- 
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ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Compressorium. — §  149, 
p.  96,  pi.  XXV,  figs.  3, 
4,  p.  92- 


Section  cutter^  p.  92. 
Freezing  apparatus y  p.  94. 


NECESSARY. 

19.  Scissors, — Ordinary  form  and  two  small 
pair,  one  with  curved  blades. — §  i», 
p.  51,  pi.  XIX,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  p.  52. 

20.  Needles    mounted  in  handles. — §   8«, 

fig-  3,P-  52- 
20a,  Needles  flattened  near    the   points. — 

§80,p.  52,  fig,  3. 

21.  Forceps. — One  pair  of  ordinary  dissect- 

ing forceps,  and  one  pair  with  curved 
blades. — §  8I,  p.  52,  pi.  XIX,  figs.  8,  9, 
P-  52. 

For  Dissecting  under  Water, 

22.  Glass  dishes  of  various  sizes  fi-om  an  Large  BulVs-eye  Condenser ^ 
inch  to  two  inches  in  depth. — §  I44,  for  condensing  a  strong 
p.  91. 

23.  Loaded  corks, — §  I4S,  p.  91,  pL  XXV, 

fig.  2,  p.  92. 

24.  Fine  pins  and  thin  silver  wire, 

25.  Tablets  of  wax  and  gutta-percha. — 
§  146,  p.  92. 


light  upon  the  object. — 
§  14S,  p.  91,  pL  XXV, 
fig.  I,  p.  92. 


thin  sections  of  wood. 
— §  IS6,  p.  99,  pi.  XXV, 
fig.  6,  p.  92. 


For  Cutting  Thin  Sections  of  Hard  Tissues, 

26.  Saw  with  fine  teeth,  for  cutting  thin     Section  cutter  for    cutting 

sections    of    bone.  —  §    iss,    p.    97, 
pi.  XXV,  fig.  8,  p.  92. 

27.  Hones  for  grinding  the  sections  thinner 

and  polishing  them. — §  1K2,  p.  97. 

28.  Strong  knife  for  cutting  thin  sections  of 
horn,  &c.— §  ISK,  p.  98,  pi.  XIX, 
fig.  4,  p.  52. 

VII. — Cements. 

29.  Brunswick    blacky    containing    a    few     Gold  size, — §  81,  p.  54. 

drops  of  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in    Solution     of    Shell-lac. - 
coal  naphtha.— §  9i,  p.  55.  §  89,  p.  55. 

29^.  BelPs  cement, — §  99,  p.  55. 

30.  Marine  glue, — §  92,  p.  55. 

31.  Gum  water, — §  91,  p.  58. 

32.  Gum  thickened  with  starch  or  whiting. 
— §  91,  p.  58. 

33.  French  cement^  composed  of 

India-rubber.— §  98,  pt  58 
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NECESSARY. 

34.  Spirit  and  water, — §  00,  p.  64, 

35.  Glycerine,— \  lOO,  p.  64. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Gelatine  and  Glycerine,- 
§i06,p.  67. 


36. 

37. 
38. 
39- 


y  1 1 1. — PreMrTAtlTe. 

Solution  of  naphtha  and  creosote, — §  10s,     Gum       and     glycerine — 

p.  66.  §  !•!,  p.  69. 

Chromic  acid, — §  104,  p.  67. 

Turpentine, 

Canada  balsam, — §  04,  p.  56. 


IX.- 


-AppAmtus  Required  for  Making  Cells  mnd  for  Gnttlns  mad 
Grinding  Olaat. 

40.  Brass  plate  for  heating  slides  to  which 
marine  glue  is  to  be  applied. — §  H, 
p.  50,  pi.  XIV,  fig.  4,  p.  24. 
Cements  before  enumerated. — §§  81  to 


Shadbolfs       apparatus, — 
§  116,  p.   70,    pL   XX, 

fig-  5.  P-  54. 


98. 


41. 
42. 

43' 
44. 
45- 


Brass  rings  for  cutting 
circles  of  thin  glass. — 
§  119,   p.    71,   pi.    XX, 

fig-  9,  P-  54. 
Wooden  forceps  for  holding 
glass  slides. — ^§82,  p.  52. 


Small  brush  made  of  bristles. 
Tinfoil  of  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness.— §  118,  p.  71. 

Writing    Diamond,  —  §    119,    p.    71, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  8,  p.  54. 
Glazier's    diamond, — §  119,    pi.    XX, 
fig.  6,  p.  54. 

Flat  stone  or  pewter  plate  for  grinding 
glass. — §  ISO,  p.  71. 

46.  Emery  powder, 

47.  Old  knife  and  small  chisel  for  cleaning 
off  superfluous  glue.— §  12s,  p.  72, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  7,  p.  54. 

48.  Solution  of  potash  (liquor  potassae.) 

49.  Sections  of  glass  tubes  and  of  thick 
square  vessels  of  various  sizes,  for 
making  cells  for  the  preservation  of 
injections. — §  1x7,  p.  74,  pi.  XXI, 
figs.  5  to  9»  p.  76. 

X. — Apparatui  for  Preserrlns  Object!  In  Air,  Fluid,  and  Canada 

Balsam. 

Cells  of  various   sizes,  before  enume-  Apparatus     for     pressing 

rated. — §  120,  p.  73,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  4,  down     the    thin    glass 

p.  76.  coverwhile  the  cement  is 

Brunswick  black,  drying. — §  96,  p.  57,  pL 

hickened  with  whiting. — S  91.  XV,  figs.  3,  4, 10,  p.  54, 


Shallo7v  concave  glass  cells. 
Moulded     glass     cells,  — 
§  ISO,  p.  75. 
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NECESSARY, 

51.  TMn  glass  cut  of  the  requisite  size. 
51^.  Preservative  solutions, — §§  99  to  us, 

p.  64. 

52.  Watch  glasses  to  soak  sections  in  the 
preservative  fluids. — §  8S,  p.  54. 

53.  Glass  shades  to  protect  recently 
mounted  preparations  from  dust. — 
§  so,  p.  54,  pi.  XX,  fig.  I,  p.  54. 

54.  Brass  plate. — §  is,  p.  50,  pL  XIV, 
fig.  4,  p.  24. 

Canada  balsam,— %  94,  p.  56. 
Needles  to  remove  air  bubbles. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Live  cells  for  keeping 
bodies  alive. 

Bell  Jar  with  vessel  for 
sulphuric  add,  —  PI. 
XXIV,  fig.  5,  p.  88. 

Air  pump  to  remove  air 
bubbles  from  the  in- 
terstices of  a  tissue. — 
§  14S,  p.  88,  pi.  XXV, 
fig-  5>  P-  92. 


XI. — Apparatus  Required  for  the  Separation  of  Deposit*  from 
Fluids  and  for  their  Preservation. 

55.  Conical  glasses, — §  i»7,  p.  99,  pi.  XXVI,     Glass    troughs   for    Zoo- 
fig.  3,  p.  100.  phytes,^%  iss,  p.  76. 

56.  Pipettes,— %  iss,  p.  100,  pL  XXVI, 
fig.  2,  p.  100. 

57.  Wash-botfle,—%  10s,  p.  loi,  pi.  XXVI, 
fig.  5,  p.  100. 

58.  Cells  for  examining  infusoria, — pi.  VIII, 
fig.  8,  p.  18. 

59.  Animalcule    cage. — §     IS4,     p.      76, 

pi.  XXII,  fig.  7,  p.  78. 

XII. — Instroments  and  Apparatus  Required  for  STaklns 
IiUectlons. 

60.  Injecting  syringe,  holding  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. — §  10s,  p.  102, 
pi.  XXVII,  figs.  4,  5,  p.  104. 

61.  Pipes  of  various  sizes. — §  los,  pi. 
XXVII,  figs.  10,  II. 

62.  Corks  for  stopping  the  pipes. — §  10s, 
pi.  XXVII,  fig.  3. 

63.  Needle  for  passing  the  thread  round 
the  vessel— §  10s,  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  12. 

64.  Thread  of  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness. 

64^7.  Bull's  nose  forceps  for  stopping  vessels*    Apparahis  for  injecting  by 
— §  I05,  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  2.  is^n]?^   p. 


Stop  cocks, — §  10s,  p.  102, 
pi.  XXVII,  fig.  9,  p.  104. 
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jFor  Making  Opaque  Injections, 


advantageous; 
Injecting    can,     made   i 
copper. — §  YBBy  p.  10^' 
pi.    XX\'^II,    fig.   6,  1 
104. 


NECESSARY. 

65.  Size  or  Gelatine, — §  168,  p.  105. 

66.  Vermilion. — §  17«,  p.  105. 

67.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  lead 
for  making  solutions  for  precipitating 
yellow  chromate  of  lead, — §171,  p.  105. 

68.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead 
for  making  solutions  for  precipitating 
carbonate  of  lead, — §  ill,  p.  105. 

For  Making  Transparent  Injections, 

69.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,     "  Muriated    Carmine, — §  \%%y  p.  in. 
tincture  of  ironP    Glycerine  and  Spirits 

of  wine  for  preparing  the  Prussian  blue 
injecting fluid,-T-%  178,  p.  109. 

XIII. — or  staining  Tlssnet. 

70.  Carmine  fluid  for  colouring  the  bio- 
plasm of  tissues. — §  100,  p.  1 25. 


/ 


71- 
72. 

73- 

74- 
75- 


76. 


77- 


78. 


XIT. — Chemical  Analysis  In  Microscopical  Inrestismtlon. 

Platinum  foil.  Small  platinum  capsule. 

Test  tubes  and  rack,— PI  LXI,  fig,  5, 

p.  262. 

Small  tubes  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  Small Jiasks, 

and  a  half  in  length.  Platinum  wire. 

Stirring  rods, 

Evaporatmg  basins. — PI.  XVIII,  fig.  6, 

p.  48. 

Watch  glasses,— %  8S,  p.  54. 
Small  glass  bottles  with  capillary  orifices. 
— §807,  p.  260,  pi.  LXI,  figs.  I  to  4, 
p.  262. 

Wire  triangles^  tripods, — §  11,  p.   50, 
pi.  XVIII,  figs.  4,  5,  p.  48. 
Small  retort  stand. — §  !•,   p.    49,  pi. 
XVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  48. 


Reaffcntt : — 

79.  Alcohol— h  289,  p.  253. 

80.  Ether.     Chloroform,— %  SQ«,  p.  253. 

81.  Nitric  acid,—%  SQ9,  p.  254. 

82.  Sulphuric  acid.-^i  %9M,  p.  254. 
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S^.  Acdtc  acid, — §  sos,  p.  254. 

84.  Hydrochloric  acid, — §  S04,  p.  254. 

85.  Ammonia, — §  so*,  p.  257. 

86.  Solution  of  potash, — §  so8^  p.  256. 

87.  Solution  of  soda. — §  soo,  p.  257. 

88.  Nitrate  of  silver, — §  SOS,  p.  258. 

89.  Nitrate  of  barytes. — §  sos,  p.  258. 

90.  Oxalate  of  ammonia, — §  S04,  p.  258. 

91.  Iodine  solution, — §  s«s,  p.  258. 

92.  lest  papers. 

XT. — Cabinet  for  PreterrliiK  Microscopic  SpccimeiM. 

93.  Drawers  arranged  so  that  the  speci- 
mens may  be  perfectly  flat. — §  «16, 
p.  239. 

94.  Boxes  with  trays  for  containing  speci- 
mens, pp.  276,  239. 

The  apparatus  required  for  mineralogical  investigation  is  described 
in  p.  207,  et  seq.  The  instruments  and  apparatus  required  in  micro- 
spectroscopic  work  will  be  found  in  sections  318,  319,  pp.  269-283. 

Other  instruments  for  special  minute  research  are  referred  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  easily  found  if  the  index  be  con- 
sulted. A  list  of  the  makers  of  microscopes,  and  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  required  by  the  microscopist,  and  the  preparers  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work,  after  the  index. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE,  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  &c.,  USEFUL  TO  THE  STU- 
DENT, AND  A  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PHOTO- 
MICROGRAPHY. 

The  Microscope.    Prof.  Quekett    Bailli^re.    1852. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.RS. 
John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

The  Microscope;  its  History,  Construction,  and  Teachings.    Jabez  Hogg. 

Manual  of  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy.  Prof.  KOlliker.  Translation 
l>y  Dr.  Chance. 

Histology,  Vegetable  and  Animal  Structures.    Quekett 

The  Microscope  in  Medicine.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  Fourth  edition. 
1878.    Churchill  and  Sons. 

On  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Tissues.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.RS.  1861. 
Churchill  and  Sons. 

Text  Book  of  the  Microscope.  Dr.  Griffith,  F.L.S.  1864.  John  Van 
Voorst 

Text  Book  of  Objects  for  the  Microscope.  J.  Lane  Clarke.  Groombridge 
and  Sons. 

The  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Objects.  Thomas  Davies. 
Second  edition,  edited  by  John  Matthews,  M.D.    Bogue. 

A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting.    Jno.  H.  Martin.     1879. 

Micrographic  Dictionary.    Griffith  and  Henfirey.    New  edition.     1875. 

Microscopic  Teachings.    The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward.    Groombridge. 

Half-hours  with  the  Microscope.    Dr.  Lankester,  F.RS. 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope.     P.  H.  Gossc,  F.R.S. 

Protoplasm  or  Matter  and  Life,  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.RS.  Third  edition. 

1874. 

Bioplasm,  an  introduction  to  Physiology  and  Medicine,  by  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.RS. 

On  Life  and  on  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  the  same.     1875. 

Natural  History. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata,  by  Owen.     1866. 

Odontography,  by  Owen.    Two  vols.     1845. 

On  the  Skeleton,  by  Owen.     1848. 

Animal  Kingdom,  by  Rymer  Jones.     1855. 

The  Animal  Creation,  by  Rymer  Jones,  1865.  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas,  by  Edward  Forbes.     1859. 

Chart  of  the  Distribution  of  Marine  Life,  by  Edward  Forbes.  One  of 
the  maps  in  Keith  Johnstone's  Physical  Atlas,  but  sold  separately. 

British  Reptiles.    Thos.  Bell.     1839. 

British  Fishes.    Wm.  Yarrel.    Two  vols.     1839. 
'4sca,  by  S.  P.  Woodward.     1856. 
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Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,  by  Alder  and  Hancock.     1854. 

Medusae,  by  Edward  Forbes.    Pub.  by  Ray  Society. 

Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  by  Huxley,     1859. 

Actinologia  Britannica,  by  P.  H.  Gosse.     London,    i860. 

British  Zoophytes,  by  Geo.  Johnstone.     1838. 

British  Starfishes  and  Echinodennata,  by  Edward  Forbes.     1841. 

Cirripedia.     Qias.  Darwin.     1854. 

British  Crustacea.    Thos.  BelL     1853. 

Entomostraca.     W.  Baird,  M.D.     1850. 

Spiders.    John  Blackwell.     1861. 

Introduction  to  Entomology.    Westwood.    Two  vols.     i860. 

On  Parasites.     Henry  Denny.     1842. 

Entozoa.     S.  Cobbold.     1864. 

A  Manual  of  the  Sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  J.  R.  Greene,  B. A.  St  George 
Mivart. 

Ccelenterata.    J.  R.  Greene,  B.A.     Longman.     1863. 

On  Sponges,  by  Bowerbank  and  Johnston.     1864. 

On  Foraminifera.    Williamson  and  Carpenter.     1862. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Blow-fly,  by  B.  T.  Lowne.  Van 
Voorst     1870. 

A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 
1877. 

Manual  of  Zoology,  by  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson.  1878.  Fifth  edition. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Aphides.     G.  Buckton.    Vols.  I  and  II.    1879. 

Works  on  Collecting.— The  Aquarium,  etc. 

The  Collector's  Handy-book  of  algae,  diatoms,  desmids,  fungi,  lichens, 
mosses,  &c.    Translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Spicer,  M.  A.    Bogue. 

Manual  of  British  Marine  Zoology.  Gosse.  Two  volumes,  with  678 
illustrations.     A  most  useful  epitome. 

The  Aquarium.     Gosse. 

Devonshire  Coast.     Gosse. 

Tenby.     P.  H.  Gosse.     Land  and  Sea.     Gosse. 

Seaside  Book.     Harvey. 

Seaside  Studies.     G.  H.  Lewes. 

Marvels  of  Pond  Life.     H.  J.  Slack. 

Butterfly  Vivarium.     Noel  Humphreys. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Aquarium  of  Marine  and  Freshwater  Animals  and  Plants.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  F.R.S. 

On  Botany,  DesmidiaEi  Diatoicacxa,  etc 

Handbook  of  British  Fungi,  bir  Ian,    1871. 

Botany,  by  Pirof.  Balfour- 

Botany,  by  Prof.  Ben* 

A  History  of  Infu»  MB,  by 

Andrew  Pritchard.    Foi 
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Botanical  Microscopy,  by  SchachL    Translated  by  Currie- 

Desmidiae,  Ralphs.  British  Diatomacese.  Smith- 

British  Freshwater  AJgje.  HassalL 

British  Marine  Alga:.  Harvey. 

British   Seaweeds.     With   Notices  on  some  of  the   Freshwater 
The  Rev.  D.  Landsborough. 

Microscopic  Fungi,  Cooke.  Crj-ptogaraise.  Hofmeister. 

British  Mosses.  Wilson,  British  Lichens.  Landers. 

British  Ferns.  Newman. 

Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables.     Lond.  and  Edinb.      183 1. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables,     Henry  Wittbam. 
and  Edinb.     1833. 

A  full  list  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  works  in  every  departintfit  j 
natural  histor>^  is  published  by  Mr.  Weston^  of  Essex  Street,  who  will  f« 
catalogue  to  anyone  sending  a  penny  stamp. 

On  the  Micro-spectroscope. 
Several  works  on  this  subject  will  be  found  enumerated  on  page  2$j* 

Works  and  Memoirs  on  Photography  as  applied  to  the 

Microscope. 

For  the  following  list  of  memoirs  and  works  on  photography  iii  co 
tion  with  the  microscope  1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A«  dtfid 
Mercer,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  verifying  nearly  all  the  references* 
list  is  very  accurate,  and  will  probably  be  found  of  great  use  by  those  1 
intend  to  work  in  this  department 

The  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London, 

New  Series,  vol  i,  1853,  p.  99:  **  On  the  Binocular  Microscope,  and 
Stereoscopic  Pictures  of  Microscopic  Objects."   By  Professor  C,  Wheatstoi 
F.R.S.     Communicated  by  Dr.  Lankesier,  F.R.S. 

New  Series,  vol  i,  1853,  p^  57  :  "  On  the  Application  of  Photography 
the  Representation  of  Microscopic  Objects."  By  Joseph  Delves,  El 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Bowerbank    (Read  October  27,  1852.) 

New  Scries,  vol.  ii,  1854,  p.  i :  ^*  On  the  Apphcaiion  of  Binocular  Vki 
to  the  Microscope."    By  F.  H.  Wenham.    (Read  May  25,  1853.) 

New  Series,  vol  iii,  1855,  p.  i :  "Some  Remarks  on  Obtaining  PbtK 
graphs  of  Microscopic  Objects,  and  on  the  Coincidence  of  the  Chemical  s 
Visual  Foci  of  the  Object  Glasses."  By  F.  H.  Wenham.  (Read  Noveoil 
22,  I8S4.) 

New  Series,  vol.  viii,  i860,  p.  154:  "  On  an  Improved  Binocular  Mlq 
scope."    By  F,  H,  Wcnh;tm.    (Read  June  13,  i860.) 

New  Scries,  vol.  ix,  1861,  p.  15:  "On  a  new  Combined  BinncuLar 
Single  Microscope/'    By  F.  H.  Wenham.    (Read  December  12,  ]86o.) 

New  Series,  vol  x,  1862.  p*  96 :  "  On  the  Generation  oi  Acari  in  a  Nil 
of  Silver  Bath."     By  R.  U  Maddox,  M.D.    Communicated  by  G.  ShauIlM 

New  Scries,  vol  xi,  i86j,  p.  9:  **  On  the  Photographic  DetineaitiOR 
Microscopic  Objects."   By  R,  L,  Maddox,  M.D.    (Read  November  12,  I 
New  Scries,  vol  xi,  186^^  p,  31:  **  On  Micro-Stercographv  '     \w  ^^ 
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Smith,  referred  to  in  the  President's  Address,  1863.    (R.  J.  Farrants,  Esq., 
President) 

New  Series,  voL  xiii,  1865,  p.  34:  "Photomicrography,  its  Application 
and  Results."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.    (Read  March  8,  1865.) 

Th£  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,    (London.) 

Vol.  i,  1853,  p.  147:  "Proceedings  of  Societies,  1852.'' 

Vol.  i,  1853,  p.  165 :  "  On  the  Photographic  Delineation  of  Microscopic 
Objects  by  Artificial  Illumination."    By  George  Shadbolt,  Esq. 

VoL  i,  1853,  p.  178 :  "  On  the  Practical  Application  of  Photography  to 
the  illustration  of  Works  on  Microscopy,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  etc." 
By  Samuel  Highley,  jun. 

VoL  i,  1853,  p.  305:  "Microscopic  Camera."    By  Samuel  Highley,  jun. 

VoL  ii,  1854,  p.  58 :  In  "  Binocular  and  Stereoscopic  Microscope."  By 
W.  Hodgson. 

VoL  ii,  1854,  p.  203:  "On  a  Developing  Solution  for  Microphotographs 
made  by  Artificial  Light"    By  G.  Busk. 

VoL  ii,  1854,  p.  290 :  "  Match  Photographs."    By  Professor  Riddell. 

New  Series,  voL  ii,  1862,  p.  261 :  "  On  Uie  Practical  Application  of  Pho- 
tography to  the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  Troy,  N.Y. 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  77:  "Micro-Stereographs."  By  F.  H. 
Wenham. 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  148:  "Southampton  Microscopical  Society." 

New  Series,  vol.  iii,  1863,  p.  201 :  "The  Photogfraphy  of  Magnified  Ob- 
jects by  Polarized  Light"    By  Thomas  Davies. 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  300:  "On  Coloured  Illumination."  By  R. 
Maddox. 

New  Series,  voL  iv,  I864,  p.  204 :  "  Stereoscopic  Photographs  of  Diatoms." 
By  F.  H.  Wenham. 

New  Series,  voL  v,  1865,  p.  249:  "  On  a  New  Method  of  Illumination." 
By  Count  Francesco  Castracane. 

New  Series,  voL  vi,  1866,  p.  48 ;  "Count  Francesco  Castracane's  New 
Method  of  Illumination."    By  T.  P.  Barkas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New  Series,  voL  vi,  1866,  p.  165 :  "  On  Microphotography  with  High 
Powers."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  voL  vii,  1867,  p.  60:  A  letter  on  Monochromatic  Light  in 
Photomicrography,  by  Joseph  GazliardL 

New  Series,  voL  vii,  1867,  p.  154:  "Monochromatic  Illumination."  By 
Mouchet,  Rochefort-sur-Mer. 

New  Series,  voL  vii,  1867,  p.  253:  "On  Monochromatic  Illumination." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  voL  viii,  1868,  p.  225:  "Remarks  on  the  New  Nineteen- 
Band  Test-plate  of  Nobert"     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  92:  A  Review  of  a  Manual  of  Microscopic 
Photography,  by  Oscar  Reichardt  and  Carl  StUrenburg. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  93  :  "  Microphotography."    By  Jules  Girard. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  401 :  A  note  on  Dr.  Woodwaxd's  Photographs 
of  Nobert's  Lines. 
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New  Series,  vol  x,  1870,  p.  94:  A  report  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Woodwani  ^ 
Photographs  of  Nobert's  Test-plate. 

New  Series,  vol.  x,  1870,  p.  590:  *' Report  on  Certain  Points  con 
with  the  Histology  of  Minute  Blood-vessels."  By  Dr.  J.  J,  Wood  war 
Army. 

New  Series,  vol  xxv,  1874,  p.  103:  A  notice  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Sanders. 

youmal  ofth€  Royal  Microscopical  Society.    (London.) 

Vol.  i,  1878,  p.   195 :   "  On  Examining  and   Photographing   Ba4 
(Notice  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Koch,  of  Posen^  in  Cohn's  '*  Beitriigen  mr  B^ 
Ipgie  der  Pflanzen,*'  Bd  ii.  Heft.  3.) 

Vol  i,  1878,  p.  213:  "  Oblique  Light  in  Photomicrography-** 
Vol  ii,  1 8791  p.  62 :  **  Improvements  in  Microphoiography." 

The  Monthly  Microscopical  JountaL    (London*) 

Vol   i,   1869,  p.   27:   "Heliostat    for    Photomicrogniphy,'*     By   R, 
Maddox,  M,D. 

VoL  i,  1862,  p,  29:  **Heliostat  for  Photomicrography."     By  Dn  Wo 
ward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  ii,  1869,  p.  f67:  **  Photomicrography  applied  to  Class  Demonstr 
ttons.**    (A  letter  from  Dr.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

VoL  ii,  1869^  p.  171:  "  Microphotographs.*' 

VoL  ii,  1869,  p.  289:  *'  Further  Remarks  on  the  New  Ninetcen-band  Te^ 
plate  of  Nobert  and  an  Immersion  Lens,"  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U. 
Army. 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  49:  "Photography  and  the  Microscope,"* 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  50:  **  Dr.  Woodward^s  Article  in  No,  Xll  (Vol  ii,  p.: 
of  this  Journal,     Eplanation." 

Vol  iii,  1870,  p,  290:  "The  Magnesium  and  Electric  Light  upplted 
Photomicrography."     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  324:  A  letter  from  Dr,  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  iv,  1870,  p.  49;  "  Micro-photo-micrography  ■'  (Dr.  Duchenne), 

Vol  iv,  1870,  p.  64;  "  Further  Remarks  on  the  Oxy-calcium  Ught«  ; 
applied  to  Photomicrography.^'     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol  iv,  18;^  p.  1 13:  "The  Delmition  of  Nobert*s  Lines.*'    (A  letter  I 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

Vol  iv,  1870,  p.  205:   **The  Histology  of  Minute  Blood-vessels." 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  v,  1871^  p.  33:  "  Photographs  by  Dn  Maddox  of  Pordura  Scale," 

VoL  v,  1871,  p.  34:  **The  Test-plate  of  Nobert."  ~ 

VoL  v,  1871,  p.  150:  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  Podura  Scale  and 
Test  Objects  and  their  representation  by  Photomicrography,**    By  Dr.  J,  \ 
Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol  V,  1871,  p.  331:  **  Photomicrographs  for  the  Stereoscope"    (Me 
of  R.  H,  Ward,  Troy,  N.Y.> 

Vol  v,  1871,  p.  232:  "Approval  of  Col  Woodward's  Efforts." 

Vol  v,  1871,  p.  245:  "Additional  Observations  concerning  the  Podti 
Scale'*    By  Dr.  J.  ] .  Woodwatd,  \J  .S,  ^TOv^. 
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VoL  vi,  1871,  p.  26:  "  On  the  use  of  Noberfs  Plate."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vi,  1 871,  p.  43:  A  note  on  Amphipleura. 

Vol.  vi,  1871,  p.  50:  "  Note  on  the  Resolution  of  Amphipleura  pellucida  by 
a  Tolles  Immersion  i-i8th."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vi,  1871,  p.  100:  "  Observations  on  Surirella  gemma."  (Made  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

Vol.  vi,  1871,  p.  169:  "  On  an  Improved  Method  of  Photographing  His- 
tological Preparations  by  Sunlight"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  vii,  1872,  p.  165:  "  Note  on  the  Resolution  of  Amphipleura  pellucida 
by  certain  Objectives  made  by  R.  and  J.  Beck  and  by  William  Wales."  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vii,  1872,  p.  233:  "Note  from  Dr.  Woodward." 

Vol.  vii,  1872,  p.  265:  "  Microphotography." 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  109:  "The  Minute  Anatomy  of  two  cases  of  Cancer.*' 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  158:  "  Reply  to  *  Further  Remarks  on  Tolles'  i-5th  and 
Powell  and  Lealand's  Immersion  i-i6th.'"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  126:  "  On  the  Use  of  Monochromatic  Sunlight  as  an 
Aid  to  High-Power  Definition.'*    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  227:  "  Remarks  on  the  Resolution  of  the  Nineteenth  Band 
of  Nobert's  Plate  by  certain  Objectives,  especially  by  a  Tolles  Immersion 
1-181^"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  ix,  1873,  p.  87 :  "  Shall  Microscopic  Specimens  be  Photographed  or 
Drawn  by  Hand?" 

Vol.  X,  1873,  P-  250 :  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Photographing  Micro- 
scopic Objects."    By  Alfred  Sanders,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  and  F.R.M.S. 

VoL  xi\  1874,  p.  38:  "Photographs  of  Microscopic  Writing." 

VoL  xiii,  1875,  p.  65 :  "On  the  Similarity  between  Red  Blood-corpuscles 
of  Man  and  those  of  certain  Mammals,  especially  the  Dog;  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Diagnosis  of  Blood  Stains  in  Criminal  Cases."  By  Dr. 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  xV,  1875,  P'  207 :  "Anatomical  Microphotographs."  (Taken  by  Mr. 
Hugh  T.  Bowman,  of  Newcastle.) 

VoL  xiv,  1875,  P-  274:  "Note  on  the  Markings  of  Trustulia  Soxonica." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  XV,  1876,  p.  209:  "  Note  on  the  Markings  of  Navicula  Rhomboides." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol  XV,  1876,  p.  253 :  "  On  the  Markings  of  the  Body-scales  of  the  English 
Gnat  and  the  American  Mosquito."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  XV,  1876,  p.  256:  Note  on  the  last  article  by  John  Anthony,  M.D. 

VoL  XV,  1876,  p.  258 :  "  Notes  on  Microphotography."  By  Surgeon-Major 
Edward  J.  Gayer,  H.M.  Indian  Army,  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

VoL  xvi,  1876,  p.  6:  "On  Abb^  Castracane's  Photographs  of  Nobert's 
Nineteenth  Band."    By  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  xvi,  1876,  p.  144:  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  Micrometry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Micrometry  of  Blood  in  Criminal  Cases."  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 
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Vol.  xvi,  1876,  p.  161 ;  "  Histological  Microphotographs." 

The  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.    (London.) 

VoL  i,  1868-1869,  p.  18:  "Microscopic  Photography." 

VoL  i,  1 868- 1 869,  p.  183:  "On  some  of  the  Means  of  Delineating  Micro- 
scopical Objects."    By  W.  T.  Suffolk.     (Read  January  22,  1869.) 

VoL  iii,  1 872-1 874,  p.  228:  "On  some  Photographs  of  Microscopic 
Writing."  (A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army,  read  January  23, 
1874.) 

Vol.  iv,  1874-1877,  p.  230:  Microphotography  in  the  United  States  in 
**0n  Microscopy  in  the  United  States  of  America."  By  Henn-  Crouch, 
F.R.M.S.    (Read  December  22,  1876.) 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  J ourwd. 

New  Series,  vol.  ii,  1858,  p.  275:  "On  the  Photographic  Deli&eation  of 
Microscopic  Objects."    By  Mr.  Reeves-Traer,  M.R.C.S.,  &c 

The  Photographic  Times.    (London.) 

Vol.  i,  1861-1862,  p.  loi :  "  Microscopic  Photography."    By  A.  L.  Neyt. 
Vol.  i,  1861-1862,  p.  120:  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Beckett 
Vol.  i,  1 861-1862,  p.  136:  "  Micrography."    By  Mons.  Neyt 
VoL  i,  1861-1862,  p.  198:  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscope  Objects 
bv  Photography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox. 

VoL  i,  1 861-1862,  p.  211 :  "  On  a  Simple  Method  of  taking  Stereo-micro- 
photographs."    By  Charles  Heisch,  F.C.S. 

VoL  ii.  1863,  p.  94:  "  Macrophotography,  or  the  Art  of  taking  enlaipged 
Photographs." 

The  Photographic  Journal.    (LiverpooL) 

VoL  V,  1859,  p.  31 :  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  by  Pho- 
tography."   By  M.  S.  Legg. 

VoL  V,  1859,  p.  91 :  "On  "  Microphotography."    By  Joseph  Sidebotham. 

VoL  V,  1859,  p.  225 :  "  Photographs  of  Microscopical  Objects."  (Taken 
by  Archibald  Briggs,  of  LiverpooL) 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography,    (Liverpool  and  Londoa.) 

VoL  viii,  1 86 1,  p.  378 :  "  On  the  Practical  Application  of  Photography  to 
the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy,  N.Y. 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  63 :  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  John  Parry. 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  127 :  "  Microscopic  Photography."    By  A.  L.  Neyt 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  162 :  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Bockett 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  286:  "Photomicrographs."  (Produced  by  W.  Rissell 
Sedgfield.) 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  330:  "Photomicrographs."  (Executed  by  Dr.  R  L. 
Maddox.) 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  362:  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  ^ 
Photography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  X,  1863,  p.  50:  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lan- 
Educationally  Considered."    By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.CS.,  &c 
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Vol.  X,  1863,  p.  97 :  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern, Educationally  Considered."    By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.  &c. 

VoL  X,  1863,  p.  348 :  "  Photomicrographic  Arrangements."  By  Samuel 
Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  xi,  1864,  p.  147 :  "  Microphotography."    By  J.  H.  Weightman. 

Vol.  xi,  1864,  p.  219:  "The  Magnesium  Light  applied  to  Photomicro- 
graphy."   By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xii,  1865,  p.  390 :  "  On  the  Production  of  Photomicrographs  by  means 
of  an  Ordinary  Landscape  Lens  and  Camera," 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  253:  "  Photomicrography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  295 :  "  Photography  applied  to  Microscopical  Researches." 
By  R.  J.  Fowler. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  306:  "Photography  applied  to  Microscopical  Researches." 
By  R.  J.  Fowler. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  341 :  "  Photomicrography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

Vol.  xiii,  1866,  p.  488:  "On  Photomicrography  with  the  Highest  Powers, 
as  practised  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  607 :  "Apparatus  for  Photomicrography,  as  used  at  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  U.S."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  49:  "On  Microscopic  Photography."  By  St.  Vincent 
Beechy. 

Vol.  xiv,  1867,  p.  465:  A  note  on  French  versus  English  objectives  used 
in  Photomicrography. 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  478:  "Maddox's  Photomicrographs." 

Vol.  xiv,  1867,  p.  492 :  "  Microphotography  Popularized." 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  537:  "Medical  Application  of  Photomicrography."  By 
Dr.  Maddox. 

VoL  XV,  1868,  p.  318:  "Photomicrography." 

Vol.  xvi,  1869,  p.  396:  "  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Girard. 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  445:  "On  the  Preparation  of  Microscopic  Objects  for 
being  Photographed." 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  455:  "The  Light  employed  in  Photographing  Micro- 
scopic Objects." 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  485 :  "  On  the  Preparation  of  Microscopic  Objects  for 
being  Photographed.     (Concluded.)" 

VoL  xviii,  1871,  p.  9:  "Microphotography."  (From  the  Scientific 
American^ 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  60 :  "A  New  Method  of  obtaining  Micro-stereographs." 

VoL  xviii,  1871,  p.  112 :  "  Photomicrography."    By  Thomas  Higgin. 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  503 :  "  How  to  produce  Microscopic  Photographs  with- 
out a  Microscope." 

VoL  XX,  1873,  p.  155:  "Photomicrography — Management  of  Light" 

VoL  xxi,  1874,  p.  53:  "Photographing  Microscopic  Objects."  By  Alfred 
Sanders,  M.R.CS.,  F.L.S. 

VoL  xxii,  1875,  P-  452 :  "Focussing  with  a  Photomicrographic  Apparatus." 

VoL  xxiii,  1876,  p.  54:  "High  Powers  in  Microphotography."  By 
C  Seiler,  M.D. 

VoL  xxiv,  1877,  p.  302:  "Stereoscopic  Relief  in  Microphoto^pk^V^i." 
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VoL  xxiv,  1877,  p.  411 :  "  On  a  Binocular  Microscope  for  High  Powers." 
(With  reference  to  photomicrography.)    By  J.  TraiU  Taylor. 

VoL  xxiv,  1877,  p.  535 ;  Award  of  medal  to  Edward  Viles  for  the  best 
photomicrograph  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.    (New  Haven.) 

Second  Series,  voL  xxxii,  1861,  p.  186 :  "On  the  Practical  Application  of 
Photography  to  the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy,  N.Y. 

Second  Series,  vol.  xxxii,  1861,  p.  335 :  "  On  the  Evidences  furnished  by 
Photogfraphy  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Markings  in  Pleurosigma  Angulatum." 
By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood. 

Second  Series,  voL  xlii,  1866,  p.  189:  ''On  Photomicrography  with  the 
Highest  Powers,  as  practised  in  the  Army  Medical  MuseunL"  By  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Second  Series,  vol.  xlvi,  1868,  p.  352:  ''Remarks  on  the  Nineteen-band 
Test-plate  of  Nobert"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Second  Series,  vol.  xlviii,  1869,  p.  169:  "Additional  Remarks  on  the 
Nineteen-band  Test-plate  of  Nobert."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Second  Series,  xlix,  1870,  p.  294:  "On  the  Magnesium  and  Electric 
Lights  as  applied  to  Photomicrography."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army. 

Second  Series,  vol.  1,  1870,  p.  366 :  "  On  the  Oxy-calcium  Light  as  applied 
to  Photomicrography."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  i,  1871,  p.  345:  "Memorandum  on  Amphipleura  pellu- 
cida,"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  i,  1871,  p.  347 :  "  Memorandum  on  Surirella  genuna." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  ii,  1871,  p.  258:  "On  Photographing  Histological  Pre- 
parations by  Sunlight."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

The  American  Naturalist    (Salem,  Mass.) 

Vol.  iv,  1 87 1,  p.  472  et  seq.i  Photomicrographs  by  Dr.  Maddox  and  Dr, 
Woodward. 

Vol.  V,  1 87 1,  p.  125:  "Photomicrographs  for  the  Stereoscope."  (From 
remarks  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward.) 

Vol.  V,  187 1,  p.  734:  Mr.  Stodder  on  Dr.  Woodward's  work. 

Vol.  V,  1 87 1,  p.  797 :  "  Photographing  Histological  Preparations," 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  184:  "  Microphotography." 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  188:  "  Photographing  Histological  Preparations." 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  318:  "Photomicrographs  Popularised."  (The  work  of 
C.  Meinerth,  Newburyport,  Mass.) 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  562;  "Photo-mechanical  Printing."  (In  reference  to 
Photomicrography.) 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  777 \  "Resolution  of  Nobert's  Band."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  778:  "Photo-mechanical  Printing."  (In  reference  to 
photomicrography.) 

Vol.  vii,  1873,  p.  366 :  "  Microscopic  Photography  of  Vegetable  Tiasuea.* 
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Vol.  X,  1876,  p.  730:  Photomicrographs  at  the  International  Exhibition, 

Philadelphia. 

Vol.  X,  1876,  p.  753:  '*  Microphotographs  in  Histology." 

VoL  xi,  1867,  p.  315  and  p.  318:  The  effect  of  photomicrography  on  the 

construction  of  objectives  in  "  A  Foreign  View  of  American  Microscopy." 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,    (London.) 

New  Series,  vol.  vi,  1876,  p.  285 ;  A  note  on  the  apparatus  used  by  G.  M, 
Giles. 

New  Series,  vol.  vi,  1876,  p.  425:  A  note  on  the  work  done  in  Photo- 
micrography by  Edward  H.  Gayer,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 

New  Series,  vol.  vii,  1877,  p.  139:  A  note  on  photomicrography. 

The  British  Medical  JoumaL    (London.) 

1867,  October  5 :  "  Photomicrography  as  applied  to  Anatomy,  Pathology, 
and  Jurisprudence." 

1867,  November  2:  "Medical  Application  of  Photomicrography."  (A 
letter  from  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.) 

Under  "Bibliography,"  in  ^<t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
for  1878,  are  mentioned  the  following: — 

P.  90 :  "  Keith's  Heliostat,"  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular 
Science^  New  York,  March,  1878. 

P.  92 :  "  On  a  Photographic  Microscope."  By  Professor  C.  Fayel, 
Journal  de  Micrographies  Paris,  March,  1878. 

P.  92 :  "  On  Microphotography."  By  Dr.  S.  Th.  Stein.  And  "  On  the 
Use  of  Artificial  Light  in  Microphotography."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,. 
Zeitschrift fur  Mikroskopie,  Berlin,  January,  1878. 

P.  156:  "A  New  and  Cheap  Form  of  Heliostat"  (i  wood-cut).  By  Dr. 
L.  M.  Willis,  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular  Science,  New 
York,  April,  1878. 

P.  156:  "  Photomicrography."  By  E.  K\tAt\,  American  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopy and  Popular  Science^  New  York,  May,  1878. 

P.  157:  "On  a  Photographic  Microscope."  (Continuation.)  By  Professor 
C.  Y^Lytif  Journal  de  MicrographiCf  Paris,  April,  1878. 

P.  230:  "On  the  Projection  of  Microscopic  Photographs."  By  J.  C, 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular 
Science^  New  York,  ApriL  1878. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  A.  de  Barry,  "  Microphotographs  of  Botanical  Pre- 
parations," Part  i,  10  plates :  Strasburg. 

P.  380  :  A  book  by  Ch.  Fayel,  "  My  Photographic  Microscope  :"  Caen. 

P.  380  :  A  book  by  Funcke  and  Thelen,  "  Microphotograms  : "  Witten. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  Recklinghausen  and  Meyer,  "  Microphotographs  of 
Pathological-Anatomical  Preparations."    Part  1, 10  Plates  :  Strasburg. 

Under  "  Bibliography"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
for  1879  is  the  following : — 

P.  102  :  "Microphotography,"  ZeitP '  ""oL  I,  Part 

X  (November,  1878). 
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The  London^  Edinburgh^  and  Dublin  Pkihwphical  Magnwine^ 
Series,  voL  v,  1S53,  p.  459  :  Report  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ptiilosoplilo^ 
Society  of  Cambridge,  April  26,  1853, 

Photographic  News  (London),  voL  i,  1859,  p,  104  :  *'  On  the  Photogmpbic 
Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects,'*  (Read  before  the  Photographic  Society] 
November  2,  1858,  by  J,  Reeves  Traer,  Esq*) 

Thi  British  and  Foreign  Medko-Chirurgical  Review^  Loadoa,  iB6|, 
July :  A  re\'iew  of  eleven  papers  on  photomicrography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer^  Philadelphia,  U.S.A-,  1S66.  No.  ^: 
Photomicrography.     By  Dr.  J,  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Popular  Science  Review^  London,  voL  vi,  1867,  p,  54  :  **  How  to 
Photograph  Microscopic  Objects.'*     By  Edward  T.  Wilson,  M.B.  Oxon. 

The  Dental  Cosmos^  Philadelphia,  U.S. A.,  1869,  August :  A  review  of 
lecture  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army, 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry^  1872:  An  article  on  photo  mi  croj^raphy, 
by  Chas.  Stodder. 

Chicago  Lens ^  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  1872  :  An  article  on  photomicrography, 

The  Afnertcan  Journal  of  Medical  Sciefices^  1875*  January,  p.  ic!  :  An 
article  on  red  blood-corpuscles,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Anny. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Titnes,  U.S-A.,  1S76:  **The  Af 
Photography  to  Micrometry,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  M 
Blood  in  Criminal  Cases."    By  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.D.,  U.S.  AriDy. 

Comptes  Rendus  des  Seatwes  de  tAcadetnie  des  Sciences^  Paris,  tocxL 
1857,  p.   213:   "Images  Photographiques  d'Objects  vus  au   Microscope.' 
M.  Bertsch. 

Archiv  fur  Mikroskopische  Atmiomie  herausgegeben  von  Max  Sckulimi^ 
Professor  der  Anatomic  und  Director  der  Anatomischen  Instituis  in  Bamn^ 
1867,  Dritter  Band*  Erstes  Heft,  Seite  61  :  "  Beitrrige  rur  M  ikrophotographis- 
chcn  Tccnik,"  von  Dr.  Berthold  Benecke  in  Kbnigsberg,  in  Pr. 

Rouge fs  Memoir^  at  the  Acad<£mie  des  Sciences,  on  the  Photographs 
Microscopic  appearances  of  various  tissues— some  as  stereographs,  1867* 

Oty's  Circle  of  the  Sciences^  vol.  viii,  Practical  Chemistry.  London.  1S61 1 
In  "  Photography,*'  at  p.  292,  et  se^^ 

A  Handbook  of  Medical  Microscopy.     By  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  ^LD. 
Microscopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1871.  p.  66. 

The  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Technology.      By   Heinrich   Freyj 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.    Translated  by  Geo.  R,  Cutte^ 
M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,      N^ 
York,  1872,  p.  42,  et  seg. 

The  Chemstry  of  Light  and  Photography^  and  its  Application  t» 
Science^  and  huiustty  (International  Scientific  Series),     By  Dr.  H' 
Vogel,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Industrial  Academy  of  Beriifl.     Loduioo 
New  York,  1875,  p.  205,  et  seq. 
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A  Treatise  on  Photography,  By  W.  de  Wiveleslie  Abney,  F.R.S.,  etc 
London,  1878,  chapter  xxxvii,  p.  305. 

Micro- Photographs  in  Histology^  Normal  and  Pathological,  By  Carl 
Seller,  M.D.,  in  conjunction  with  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  G. 
Richardson,  M.D.    Macmillan  and  Co.,  1876,  1878. 

Atlas  der  allgemeinen  thierischen  gewebetehre,  herausgegeben,  von  Theodor 
von  Hessling,  und  Julius  Kollmann,  nach  der  natur  photographirt  von  Jos. 
Albert,  K.B.,  photographer  in  Munich,  1862. 

Die  Photographic  als  Hulfsmittel  Mikroskopischer  Forschung^  von  J, 
Gerlach,  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1863. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  die  Mikroskopische  Technik^  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Frey^ 
Professor  der  Medizin  in  ZUrich.    Leipzig,  1863,  Seite  yj,  et  seq, 

Lehrbuch  der  Mikroskopischen  Photographic  mit  Rucksicht  auf  natur- 
wisscnschaftliche  Forschungen^  von  Oscar  Reichardt  und  Carl  Stiirenburg. 
Mit  4  photographischen  Abbildungen,  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Quandt  und 
Handel,  1868. 

La  Photographic,  appliquee  aux  rechcrchcs  Micrographiques,  Par  A. 
Moitessier,  Paris,  J.  B.  Bailli^reet  Fils,  1866. 

Encyclopecdia  Britannica,  1857:  "Microscope;"  Brewster. 

United  States  Government  Reports^  War  Department,  1865,  and  since  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  262,  The  Toner  Lectures,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.,  Lecture  I :  "On  the  Structiu:e  of  Cancerous  Tumours,  and 
the  Mode  in  which  Adjacent  Parts  are  Invaded."  By  J.  J.  Woodward, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.    (November,  1873.) 

Journals,  Periodicals. 

"  Nature."    Weekly.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
Monthly  Journal  of  Science. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  edited  by  Prof.  Lankester, 
F.R.S.    John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

Popular  Science  Review.    New  series,  edited  by  W.  S.  Dallas. 
Intellectual  Observer.    Monthly.    Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Science  Gossip.    Monthly.    Bog^e.  * 

Land  and  Water.    Edited  by  F.  Buckland.    Weekly. 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Foreign  Books  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Student. 

Das  Mikroskop.  P.  Harting  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Theile.  Vieweg  and  Sohn. 
1867. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  die  Mikroskopische  Technik.  Dr.  Heinrich  Frey, 
1863. 

Das  Mikroskom  llieor^  lulmig  desselben.    Carl  Nageli  und 

$•  ScJniCiidlpii6r> 

Einleitii)  Wesner.    1867. 
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Der  Oiganismus  der  Infusionsthiere,  von  Dr.  F.  Stein.  Leipzig.  En 
mann.     1878. 

Die  Radiolarien,  von  Dr.  Ernst  HaeckeL    Berlin.     1862. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung.  Dr.  Leopold  DippeL  Bn 
schweig. 

L'Etudiant  Micrographe,  par  Arthur  Chevalier.  Le  Microscope^  pa 
Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck.    Bnixelles.     1878. 

Beitrage  zur  Neuem  Mikroskopie.    Fried.  Reinicke.     1862. 

Gewebelehre.    Gerlach. 

Lehrbuch  der  Histologie.    Leydig. 

Traits  du  Microscope  et  des  Injections.    Ch.  Robin.     1877. 

Observateur  au  Microscope.    Dujardin.     1842. 

Archiv  fur  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  v.  La  Val^tte  St.  George,  ; 
W.  Waldeyer,  in  Strasburg,  formerly  Max  Schultze's  Archiv.     Bonn. 

Kolliker  und  Siebold's  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Ernst  Ehlers.  Engelma 
Leipzig. 

Reichert  und  Du  Bois-Reymonds'  Archiv. 


APPENDIX. 


40B.  New  MicroBcone  nf  Law  power. — Mn  Browning  has  lately  de- 
signed an  excellent  little  instrument  for  general  investigation  with  low 
powers,  which  is  kno^ti  as  Braivnirig's  Nnv  Miniature  Microscope,  The 
instrument  is  of  the  size  of  the  engraving  on  p.  496.  The  price  in  nickel 
silver  is  3/.  17J.  6//.  There  are  two  achromatic  powers  :  one  magnifying 
15,  the  other  35  diameters.  Objects  may  be  viewed  by  reflected  or  by 
transmitted  light  The  instrument  is  admirably  suited  for  botanical 
and  entomological  investigations,  and  objects  in  the  ordinary  micro- 
scopic slides  may  be  examined  by  its  aid, 

4ai».  Xrw  ctieaj^  Microscopes. — The  instruments  figured  in  pi  XCIX. 
have  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  Crouch,  and  are  excellent  students* 
microscopes.  A  good  instrument  for  those  who  work  at  animal  tissues 
is  represented  in  pi  XCIX,  fig.  1.  Fig.  2  is  the  student's  binocular, 
while  a  very  cheap  school  microscope  is  shown  in  fig*  3.  In  the  last 
there  are  two  lenses,  an  inch,  and  a  half  incli,  and  a  condenser  for 
opaque  objects;  the  whole,  fitted  in  a  case,  costing  only  2/.  lox. 
With  an  extra  eye-piece,  spot  lens,  polariscope,  and  other  apparatus, 
this  microscope  costs  5/. 

410.  New   chcnp    tlb|ect.|r1a»9eJi   for  the   MIcroficoiie. — Besides  the 
cheap  lenses  referred  to  in  the  text,  some  very  good  ones  have  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Swift  according  to  a  new  formula,  and  are  sold  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  the  foreign  objectives.     The  three-inch  and  . 
two'inch  cost  lis.,  the  quarter  265.,  and  the  one-eighth  50^-. 

411.  Mew  OU^Iinmemloti  Lettscii* — In  examining  objects  under  high 
powers,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  object-glass  very  accurately,  or  the 
definition  will  be  defective.  And  as  the  adjustment  varies  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  covering-glass,  it  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome 
operation  to  adjust  and  readjust  the  objective  for  the  examination 
of  several  different  preparations  one  after  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
practice  fret^uently  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  degree  of  rotation  of 
the  adjustment  collar  which  actually  gives  us  the  clearest  definition. 

The  distance  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  obi^^-i)rla.«is  and  an 
object  when  in  focus  varies  according  to  th«  **ng 

glass,  which  distance  is  made  up  partly  o* 
the  covering'glass.     It  is   the  great   dif 
index  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  glass  whic 
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for  dear  definition.  Now  if,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson,  some  fluid  substance,  the  refractive  and  dispersive  pr 
of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  covering-glass,  could  be  ,.^, 
tuted  for  the  air  in  the  intervening  space,  correction  wcmld  he  na  hn^. 
required — a  sort  of  litjuid  glass  being  interposed  betw^een  the  objecti 
and  the  cover,  it  matters  not  whether  the  covering  glass  be  thick 
thin,  for  the  object  would  be  defined  with  equal  distinctness.  Mr. 
Stephenson  suggested  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  new  objective  on 
this  principle  to  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena.  Ver>'  soon  afterwards  a  g1; 
was  constructed  according  to  Professor  Abbe*s  recommendations  fcj 


Mr.  21eiss.  After  tr>ing  a  number  of  oils  and  other  substances,  Profcs 
Abbe  found  that  oil  of  cedar-wood  {made  by  Shimmel  and  Co.,  J^pag 
and  New  York),  although  not  identical  with  crown  glass,  answered  well 
But  the  same  authority  is  of  opinion  that  even  a  better  medium 
yet  be  discovered. 

As  far  back  as  1844,  Amici  suggested  that»  in  preference  to  watcrT' 
glycerine  and  oil  of  aniseed^  or  the  latter  alone,  should  intervene  between, 
and  thus  connect  the  covering-glass  of  the  object  and  the  lens.  *   Mr.  Wai- 
ham,  also,  in  1870,  drew  attention  to  the  im[)ortance  of  "homogeneous 
immersion,"  and  remarked  that,  if  a  medium  of  the  s-nmc  refractive  , 


power  as  the  glass  were  employed^  it  would  givi 
water;  but  Mr.  Stephenson  was  the  first  to 
practical  results  had  actually  been  obU 

*  Ch.  RoUn,  **  Trait*  du  Mien 
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immense  increase  of  angular  aperture,  in  a  paper  "  On  a  Large-angled 
Immersion  Objective  without  Adjustment  Collar;  with  some  observa- 
tions on  numerical  Aperture,"  read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  April  3,  1878. 

One  of  the  leading  points  of  Professor  Abbe's  theory  of  1874  was 
his  explanation  of  the  important  bearing  which  the  diffraction  pencils 
have  on  the  formation  of  the  microscopic  "image,  so  that  the  resolving 
power  of  an  object-glass  is  dependent  upon  the  diffraction  pencils  that 
are  taken  up  by  it 

This  izct  was  not  previously  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  suggested  the  use  of  oil 
instead  of  water  abandoned  it  in  practice,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
follow  it  up.  The  use  of  oil  as  an  immersion  fluid  would  obviously 
have  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  a  disadvantage^  as  far  as  aperture  was 
concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  angle  which  was  neces- 
sarily caused. 

When,  however,  the  bearing  of  Professor  Abbe's  theory  was  appre- 
ciated, it  was  seen  that  an  object-glass,  acting  in  oil,  might  take  up 
diffraction  pencils  which  one  of  larger  angle^  acting  in  air,  could  not 
reach,  and  hence,  although  the  angle  was  reduced  by  the  use  of  oil,  yet 
that  the  diffraction  pencils  belonging  to  an  aperture  of  more  than  180° 
in  air,  would  be  compressed  (so  to  say)  within  the  lesser  anghy  and 
greatly  increased  aperture  could  be  utilised. 

The  qualities  of  the  new  oil-immersion  objective  are  described  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  in  the  above  memoir,  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  There  being  no  aberration  to  correct  for  varying  thickness  of 
cover-glasses,  there  is  no  collar  adjustment  For  thick  covers,  say 
o*oo8  to  0*009,  ^^^  ordinary  length  of  10  inches  gives  the  most  perfect 
definition;  for  thin  covers,  say  0*004,  a  length  of  12  inches  is  perhaps 
better.  But  the  difference  is  so  z^^  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
use  the  draw-tube. 

"  2.  It  has  a  balsam  angle  of  113°= 1*25  numerical  aperture,*  which 
renders  it  extremely  sensitive  in  focussing,  and  also  indicates  the  highest 
resolving  power  hitherto  attained. 

"  3.  It  has  a  large  working  distance.  The  distance  between  front  of 
lens  and  object  is  002,  which  gives  a  working  distance  of  0*012  for 
o*oo8  cover-glass,  o*oi6  for  0*004,  ^^^  so  on. 

"4  Its  power  is  rather  more  than   one-ninth,  and   having  com- 

•  Briefly  stated,  "numerical  aperture  "  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  refractive  index 
sf  the  mmUmm  m  firmU  of  the  objective j  multiplied  into  tlie  sine  of  the  semi-angular 
I'm  *"     This  definition  of  "numerical  aperture"  offers  at  once  a  means 
■•hetfaer  dry,  water,  or  oil  immersion,  can  be  directly  com- 
^v^enoe  Professors  Abbe  and  Helmholtz  deduced  the 
'  'ht  oil-immersion  lens  described  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
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ponent  lenses  throughout  the  combination,  larger  than  in  other  obj 
rives  of  the  same  power,  it  transmits  more  light,  the  latter  quality  bci: 
enhanced  by  a  diminution  in  the  reflection  of  the  peripheral  rays. 

**  5-  It  bears  very  deep  eyepieces  and  has  a  flat  ficUL 

**  Lastly,  An  essential  condition  to  its  perfect  perfornmnce  is  that 
tlie  object  be  dry,  it  must  be  mounted  on,  or  nearly  touchy  the  cover, « 
if  not  a  dry  object,  that  it  be  mounted  in  some  medium  having  ap 
proximately  the  same  refractive  inde.\  as  the  oil,  such  as  Canada  hal 
sam,  itc 

**The  special  advantage  of  this  objective  for  petrografihu  i^oik  i* 
that  the  oil  used,  having  very  nearly  the  refractive  index  -of  the  object* 
to  be  examined,  renders  cover-glasses  and  highly  polished  sur^cc; 
unnecessary ;  the  minerals,  if  sufficiently  translucent,  can  be  observed 
111  rough  a  considerable  depth,  say  i-5oth  of  an  inch,  and,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  identity  of  index,  every  plane,  from  the  surface  downwards, 
will  have  the  same  perfect  correction. 

"To  a  certain  extent,  the  latter  observation  applies  to  all  trans- 
parent  objects  mounted  in  balsam,  as  the  thickness  of  the  balsam  abo\*e 
the  object  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  thicker  cover,  and 
the  penetration  must  therefore  be  considerable,  although  the  Utter 
quality  will  be  still  greater  in  the  smaller-angled  objectives  constructed 
on  the  same  principle,  which  will  hereafter  be  made/* 

Professor  Abbe,  writing  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  objective,  say« ; — 
**The  advantage  of  the  greater  aperture  is  shown  in  a  most  striking 
manner  on  Plmrosigtna  anguiatutn^  when  observed  by  very  oblitiui: 
light  This  diatom  mounted  dry  with  the  frustules  adhering  to  ihe 
cover  is  seen  in  quite  a  new  aspect ;  by  causing  the  pencil  of  light 
to  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  valve  (or  more  generally  |»arallcl 
to  any  of  the  three  ordinary  lines).  It  then  presents  at  tlie  portion 
adhering  to  the  thin  glass  cover  white  rectangular  fields,  separated  by 
dark  broad  beams»  alternating  from  row  to  row,  paler  lines  crossing  the 
white  space  between  the  black  bands  which  are  thus  joined ;  the  rsoio 
of  the  length  of  the  rectangular  division  comprised  between  the  dark 
bands  being  to  the  width  as  2  :  v^j." 

Ilie  Stephenson  system  of  homogeneous  immersion  has  been  further 
improved  and  developed  by  Professor  Abbe,*  of  Jena,  and  in  a  memoir 
read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  on  March  12,  187^,  he 
describes  the  construction  of  a  new  objective  for  oil-imraeTsion* 


being  ll3^  give*  a  wrai-angubr  aperliux  of  56)^°.  of  which  ihc  sine  U  0'8j9,  wlikb, 
imUtiplicd  by  1*50,  the  nefmctivc  index  of  the  nif,  gives  A  '*iiumcricjU  AjJcrturc**  of 
f  -25  ;  hence  wc  vjt  thai  wc  \\n\t  in  it  a  resolving  puwcr  exceeding  the  possible  limit  of 
n  dry  lens  (>tn,  90 •  i)  by  no  Icf*  Ihaii  15  pa-  cent, 

*  Ucbcr  Stephenson's  ^ysiein  der  homogcDen  Irninef&ion  Wi  Mikroskop^OUji 
— Jt3ia,  1879. 
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-**  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,"  for  1879,  vol.  II,  page 
256.  The  oil-immersion  lenses  have  a  resolving  power  some  50  per 
cent  higher  than  dry  lenses. 

In  a  note  to  me,  dated  June  5,  1879,  Mr.  Stephenson  sums  up  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  system  of  "  Homogeneous  Immersion  "  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  It  enables  the  optician  to  produce  objectives  the  equivalent  angles 
of  aperture  of  which  greatly  exceed  the  ideal  maximum  of  180°  in  air. 
As  the  resolving  power  of  every  objective  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  half  the  angle  multiplied  by  the  refractive  index  of  the  immersion 
or  separating  medium  employed,  we  have,  for  the  same  geometrical 
angles,  resolving  powers  proportional  to  i,  1*33,  and  1*50  in  the  several 
cases  of  air,  water,  and  oil.  Hence  we  see  that,  cceteris  paribus^  the 
resolving  power  of  an  oil-immersion  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  a  dry  lens  in  air,  and  already  40  per  cent  beyond  even  the  ideal 
maximum  of  a  dry  lens  has  been  obtained. 

"  2.  The  correction  for  spherical  aberration  is  much  facilitated. 
"3.  The  tiresome  correction  with  the  adjustment  collar   of  the 
objective  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

"  4.  Objects  mounted  in  balsam,  when  in  focus,  are  in  the  best 
possible  correction  irrespective  of  quantity  of  balsam  or  thickness  of 
cover.  This  point  I  have  noticed  in  my  paper  on  the  subject  last  year, 
as  also  the  great  advantage  it  possesses  in  its  great  penetrative  power  in 
the  examination  of  minerals. 

"  Lastly,  there  is  also  the  obvious  advantage  of  saving  the  light  lost 
by  reflection,  which  is  very  great,  in  all  dry  objectives  of  large  aperture, 
and  the  front  lenses  being  much  larger  there  is  necessarily  greater 
working  distance  with  the  same  angle. 

"  Professor  Abbe  says,  in  his  paper,  that  probably  i'35  would  be 
the  extreme  limit,  but,  as  before  stated,  1*40  (equal  to  a  balsam  angle 
of  137°  48')  has  already  been  attained  out  of  i\it  possible  i'5o,  or  rather 
out  of  the  theoretical  maximum  of  i  "50." 

412.  BTew  Objective  by  Professor  Abbe. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  for  the  session  1878-9,  on  June  nth. 
Professor  Abbe  showed  an  objective,  for  oil-immersion,  made  according 
to  a  new  formula.  For  a  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor 
Abbe's  paper,  published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

413.  Bilneraloffleal  Microscope. — An  excellent  student's  microscope 
for  mineralogical  work,  with  large  rotating  stage,  convenient  arrangement 
for  polariscope  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  has  been  lately  designed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Watkins,  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  Swift  also  makes  a  student's  mine- 
ralogical microscope. 
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Abercrombie,  Dr.,  on  photog^phs,  306 
Aberration,  spherical  and  chromatic,  9 
Absolute  phenol,  66 
Absorbed  and  transmitted  rays  of  light, 

272 
Absorption  bands  in  spectrum,  273 
„  „      measuring,  276 

„  ,,       varieties  of,  279 

Acari,  examination  of,  187 
Accidental  presence  of  matters,  247 
Accuracy  in  describing,  242 
Acetic  acid  and  glycerine,  syrup,  365 
Acid  carmine  injecting  fluid,  1 1 1 

„    carbolic,  66 

„    chromic,  255 

„        „        in  glycerine,  365 

,,    hydrochloric,  nitric,  255 

,,    sulphuric,  255 

„    reaction,  251 
Acids,  effects  of,  on  organic  structure,  255 
Achromatic  condenser,  30 
ACKLAND,  Mr.,  stage  micrometer,  42 
Action  of  cells,  392 

„       ,,  the  heart  of  living  animal,  192 
Adipose  tissue,  140 
Adjustments  for  altering  the  focus,  1 1 
Advantage  of  transparent  injections,  106 
Air,  examining  specimens  in,  79 

,,    bubbles,  several  of,  firom  specimens, 

89 
,,    cavities  in  bone,  91 
„    cells  of  lung,  157 
,,    mounting  in,  86 
„    pump,  89 

Albite  type  of  crystals,  224]  J 
Alcohol,  253 

„        and  ether,  effects  of,  254 
Alkalies,  effects  of,  on  organic  structures, 

257 
Alkaline  reaction,  251 

,,       fluid  in  tissues,  123 
Allen,  Dr.  F.,  spring  clip,  $8 
Allport,  Mr.  S.  ,  on  pitcnstone,  233 

,,         on  microliths,  233 
Altering  focus  adjustments  for,  1 1 
Alum,  preservative  solution  of,  68 
Amoeba;,  method  of  examining,  203 
Amoeba,  its  movements,  401 

,,.        vital  movements  of,  196 
Ammonia,  257 

„        oxalate,  258 
Amphipleura  pellucida,  examination  of. 


29 


*uurU  alsinastrum,  circulation  in,  aoo 


Analysis,  chemical,  in  microscopical  en- 
quiry, 249 
„       microscopical,  new  method,  365 
,,       spectrum,  269 
Analyser  and  polariser,  23 
Anatomical  controversy,  357 

„  peculiarities  of  tissues,  135 

Anatomy  of^crystals,  22  f 
Anchusa  paniculata,  circulation  in,  200 
Angle  of  aperture,  10 
Angles  of  crystals,  218 
Anilin  colours  for  staining,  127 
Animalcule  cage,  76,  loi 
Animal   substances,    separating    crystals 

from,  264 
Animab,  lower,  tissues  of,  166 
Annular  reflector,  28 
Apatite,  231,  234 

,,       crystals,  225 
Aperture,  angle  of,  10 
Apparatus,  chemical,  252 
„  for  injecting,  104 

„  required  for  investigation,  list 

of,  475 

„  for  microscopical  work,  49 

„  „  microscopic  photography, 

290 

,,  student's  microscope,  21 
Appearance  of  same  object  in  different 

media,  80 
Aponogeton,  183 
Apothecium,  172 
Appendix,  495 
Aquaria,  182 
Aquarium  microscope,  16 
Arenaceous  group  of  rocks,  229 
Areolar  tissue,  examination  of,  13S 

,,        ,,        submucous,  153 
Argand  lamp,  25 
Argillaceous  rocks,  229 
Arsenious  acid,  69 

Artery,  contraction  of,  under  microscope, 
191 

,,      of  liver,  160 
Arteries,  examination  of,  147 
Artificial  and  natural  injections,  I02 

,,        illumination,  24 
Artists,  \bt  of,  520  .^ 

Augitc,  226 
Automaton,  3 
Axis  cylinder  nerve,  148 

Baci'ERIA,  absence  of,  not  CM 
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Bacteria,  growth  of,  205 
Bail£y's  universal  indicator,  48 
Baker,  Mr.,  finder,  22 
Balsam,  Canada,  56 

„      specimens,  objections  to,  121 
Barker,  Dr.  John,  his  growing  cells,  77 
Barytes,  nitrate  of,  258 
Basement  membrane,  245 

„  ,,         kidney,  162 

Bat,  wing  of,  circulation  in,^  193 
„  „       ultimate  nerve-fibres  in,  414 

Bathybius,  401 

Beck,  Mr.  R.,  on  growing  cells,  77 
Beck's  parabolic  illuminator,  26 
Bedding  tissues,  93 

Beginners,  first  step  in  examination,  81 
Bell's  cement,  55 
Belonites,  222 

Benzol,  Canada  balsam  in,  57 
Bibliography,  482 
Bichromate  of  potash,  glycerine  solution 

of,  365 
Binocular  microscopes,  14 

,,        spectrum  microscope,  270 
Bioplasm  of  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  199 

,,       keeping  alive,  188 

„       of  kidney,  163 

,,       lacunae  of  bone,  91 

„       or  living  matter,  386 

„       moving,  in  plants,  198 

„       relation  to  formed  material,  385 

,,       staining,  122 
Bioplasts  of  cerebral  convolutions,  429 

„      fat  cells,  140 

,,      hyla  stained,  368 

,,      muscle,  145 

,,       yellow  elastic  tissue,  140 
Biotite,  231 
Blocks,  wood,  35 
Blood,  circulation  of,  191 
,,       -corpuscles,    bacteria-like    bodies 
from,  205 

„  ,,  colourless,      move- 

ment of,  197 
,,  ,,  effects  of  acids  on, 

25s 

,,  ,,  examination  of,  156 

„       spectrum  of,  273 
Blow  fly,  larva  of,  189 
Blowpipe  apparatus,  210 

,,        beads,  spectrum  examination  of, 

276 
Blue  colours  for  staining  tissues,  1 1 1 

„    fluid  from  nodularia,  281 

„    injecting  fluid,  Tumbull's  blue,  1 10 

,,    Prussian,  new  form  of,  363 
Bockett  lamp,  25 
Body  of  microscope,  12 
Bone,  appeanuQoe  of,  in  balsam,  90 


Borax  and  boracic  acid  in  muscular  con- 
tractility, 190 

Bottle  with  capillary  orifice,  260 
,,      for  collecting,  176 
„      dropping,  369 

Bowerbank,  Mr.,  on  pediculus,  167 
„  „      on  sponges,  169,  179 

Bowman,  Mr.,  on  kidney,  162 

„  *>     on  muscular  fibre,  142 

„  „      Hugh,  his  photographs^ 

284 

Boxwood  forceps,  $2 

Brain,  cutting  thin  sections,  94 
,,      examination  of,  165 
, ,      thin  sections  of,  under  high  powers, 

371 
Branched  muscular  fibres,  143 
Branchiae  of  mollusca,  169 

„       of  tadpole,  192 
Branson,  Dr.,  on  circulation  in  Vallis* 

neria,  200 
Brass  cells,  71 

,,        „  for  objectives,  439 

„     plate,  50 

,,        ,,     for  sta^e  of  microscope,  188 

„     slab  for  grinding,  211 
Brazil  wood,  spectrum  of,  273 
Breadcrumbs,  examining,  82 
Bridgman,  Mr.,  his  finder,  48 
Bronzite,  226 

Brooke,    Mr.,    on    immersion    objec- 
tives, 8 

„  ,,       his  nose  piece,  9 

„  ,,        on  perforating  thin  glass,. 

73 

Brown,  Prof.,  smallest  microscope,  20 

Brownian  movements,  195 

Browning,   Mr.,   on  spectrum  micro- 
scope, 270 

Brucke,  Prof.,  muscular  contractility, 
190 
,,  „        on  soluble  blue  fluid, 

"3 

Brunswick  black,  55 

„  „      cell*,  70 

Bubbles,  air,  80 

„        in  cavities  in  crystal,  236 
Built  glass  cells,  74 
Bull's  eye  condenser,  26 

,,  nose  forceps,  103 
Burnet's  solution,  68 
Busk,  Mr.  G.,  on  the  use  of  gaslight  in 

photography,  316 

Cabinet  for  preparations,  239 

Calcareous  rocks,  229 

Calcspar,  226 

Camel,  blood  corpuscles  of,  156 

Camera,  arranging  for  photographs,  327 

„        for    microscopic     photography, 
290 

„       lucida,  33 

„        photographic  to  ordinary  micro- 
scope, 300 
^junphine  lamp,  24 

Ubda  balsam,  56 
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Canadian  balsam,  examining  specimens  in, 
88 

,,  „        mounting  cord  in,  164 

„  ,,        objections  to,  for  mount- 

ing, 121 
„  „        wanning,  50 

Candied  lemon  peel,  examination  of,  84 
Cannel  coal,  sections  of,  238 
Cans  for  injecting,  103 
Capillaries,  examination  of,  147 
„  nerves  to,  41 1 

,,  of  muscle,  145 

, ,  passage  of  corpuscles  through, 

197 
„  salivary  glands,  158 

Capillary  circulation  in  mammalia,  193 
,*,         tubes  for  testing,  261 
,,        vessels  in  living  frog,  375 
Capsules,  egg  of  insects,  168 
Carbolic  acid,  66 
Carbonate  of  lead  for  injection,  105 

,,         of  lime,   appearances  in  dif- 
ferent media,  80 

M  ,,        testing  for,  261 

Carmine  fluid,  acid,  1 1 1 
„  ,,      injection,  107 

„  ,,      for  staining,  125 

»»  ,,      for  staining,  362 

„       injecting  fluid,  in 
}}  ,,  ,,      Carter's,  1 12 

Carpenter,    Dr.,   on    Eozoon    Cana- 

dense,  237 
Carter,  Dr.,  his  carmine  injecting  fluid, 

112 
Cartilage,  examination  of,  140 
Casein  cements,  61 
Castracane,    Count,    illustrations    in 

photography,  311 
Caudate  nerve  cells,  417 
Cavities  in  bone,  90 

„       in  crystals,  225,  235 
,,       fluid  in  minerals,  223 
Cell,  390 

„     action  of,  392 
Cells  concerned  in  mind,  419 
,,     BrunsMrick  black,  70 
„     deep  glass,  73 
„     dry,  86 
„     false,  392 

,,     for  preserving  specimens,  69 
„     glass,  S3 

»>        „      bending  a  strip  of,  for,  75 
„     growing,  76 

„     gutta  percha  and  ebonite,  71 
,,     marine  glue,  70 
,,     moulded  glass,  71 
,,     mucus  in,  195 
,,     of  ciliated  epithelium,  194 
,,     paper,  shell-lac,  and  tinfoil,  70 
,,     pigment,  in  web  of  frog,  373 
„     of  plant,  circulation  in,  198 
„     spherical  and  oval  nerve,  415 
„     thin  glass,  72 

wedge-shaped,   for   spectrum    ana- 
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CeUttlar  tissues  of  plants,  171 


Cell  wall,  action  of  reagents  apon,  251 

„     „     staining,  123 
Cementing  glass  with  marine  glue,  72 
Cement,    French,    for    mounting    laige 
specimens,  58 
,,  of  various  kinds,  60 

„  varnishes,  &c.,  54 

Centres,  new,  of  living  matter,  390 
Cerebral  matter,  examination  of,  166 
Chalk,  lithographic,  36 
Chance,  Messrs.,  thin  glass,  53 
Chara,  183 

Cheese-mites,  examination  of,  187 
Chemical  analysis,  249 
,,        apparatus,  252 
„         reagents  in  glycerine,  364 
„        solutions,  hardening  properties 
of,  267 
Chemistry,  importance  to  microscopical 

investi^tion,   133 
Chelidonium  majus,  circulation  in,  198 
Chisel  for  examining  rocks,  210 
Chloride  of  calciimi,  68 

,,        of  gold,  for  staining,  129 
„         testing  for,  258 
,,        zinc,  68 
Chlorite,  227 
Chloroform,  253 

,,  solvent  for  Canada  balsam, 

57 
Chlorophyll,  masses  of  moving,  in  plant 
cells,  199 

,,  spectra  of,  277 

Chromate  of  lead  for  injection,  105 
Chromatic  aberration,  9 
Chromic  acid,  255 

„  „      for  ganglia  and  cord,  163 

,,  ,,      solution,  67 

Chuck-bottle,  211 
Chyle,  movements  of,  155 
Cilia  of  branchiae  of  mollusca,  169 
,,     of  newt's  kidney,  162,  194 
,,     movement,  193,  202 
Ciliated  epithelium  of  air  passages,  158 
Circuits,  nerve,  409 
Circulation  in  hairs  of  nettle,  201 

,,  in  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  199 

,,  in  vessels  of  plants,  198 

„  of  blood,  191 

,,  of  fluid  in  tissues,  206 

Clarke,  J.  Lockhart,  Mr.,  on   pre- 
paring spinal  cord,  163 
Class  demonstration,  5 

,,     microscope,  17 
Claudet   and   Houghton,    Messrs., 

glass  slides  and  thin  glass,  53 
Cleaning  glass  plates  in  photography,  325 
,,         off"  marine  glue,  72 
,,        old  photographic  plates,  335 
thin  glass,  53 
Cleavage  of  muscular  fibre,  144 
Clinical  microscope,  17 
Clips,  spring,  58 

Coal,  preparing  thin  sections  of,  238 
Cobweb  micrometer,  41 
Cocoanut,  shell  of,  171 
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Coddington  lens,  177 
CoHNHEiM,  his  researches  on  movements 
of  cozpuscles,  197 

tf  ,f         ,f         on  the  coraea, 

130 
Collecting  and  dredging,  175 
,,        diatoms,  175 
„         lower  animals  and  plants,  1 75 
on  sea  shore,  181 
Mr.,    binocular   microscope, 


Collins, 
14 


,,     diaphragm,  30 
„  ,,     hisgraduatingdiaphragm, 

«3 

„  „      lamp,  25 

,,  ,,      new    plan    for    altering 

focus,  II 
Collodion,  322 
Coloured  engravings,  356 
,,        injections,  102 
Colouring  bioplasm,  123 

,,         riuids  with  glycerine,  364 
„        matters  for  mjection,  105 
„        of  leaves  and  flowers,  171 
„         of  plants,  280 
,,        new,  280 

,,         for  transparent  injection,  108 
,,         nerve  fibres,  gold  for,  129 
Colourless  blood  corpuscles,  157 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  90 
Complex  tissues,  examination  of,  152 
Compound  dissecting  microscope,  21 

,,  microscope,  6 

Compressorium,  dissecting  with,  96 
Conclusions,  erroneous,  240 
Condenser,  26 

achromatic,  30 
bull's-eye,  26 
Gillett's,  30 
Webster's,  31 
for  high  powers,  352 
Congleton  stone,  213 
Conical  glasses,  99 
Connective  tissue  of  muscle,  145 
Constructing  object-glasses,  431 
Contraction  of  muscle,  189 
Contractile  fibre  cells,  146 
Contractility,  201 

,,  of  muscle,  189 

Controversy,  anatomical,  357 
Conversion  of  bioplasm  into  formed  ma- 
terial, 387 

„  of  standards  of  measurement, 

45 
Convolutions,  structure  of  gray  matter  of, 

427 
Cooke,     Mr.    Conrad,    micrographic 

camera,  34 
Copying  objects,  32 
Cord,  spinal,  examination  of,  163 
Cork  forceps,  211 
Corks  for  injecting,  103 

„     loaded,  91 
Cornea,  finest  nerves  in.  d 

„       of  firogb  mo 

in,  203 


Cornea,  structure  of,    demonstrated   by 

staining,  129 
Corpora  amylacea,  166 
Corpuscles,  bone,  90 

„  corneal,  relation  of  nerves  to, 

Correction,  9,  10 

,,  for  covered   and    uncovered 

objects,  10 
Correcting  object-glasses,  436 
Corrosive  sublimate,  solution  of,  68 
Covering  glass,  very  thin,  351 
Creatine,  creatinine,  263 
Creosote  for  preserving  plants,  175 
Crochet  needle,  211 
Crocus  for  polishing  plass,  442 
Crouch,  Mr.  H.,  his  new  cheap  micro- 
scopes, 497 
Crumbs,  examining,  82 
Crustacea,  muscles  of,  143 
Cryptocrystalline  substances,  231 
Cryptogamia,  new  colouring  matter  from, 

280 
Crystalline  globules,  80 
Crystals,  action  on  polarised  light,  220 

,,        anatomy  of,  221 

,,        angles  of,  218 

,,        cavities  in,  235 

,,        enclosed  in  one  another,  234 

„        obtaining  for  examination,  264 

„         in  plants,  172 

,,        preservation  of,  267 

„         in  rocks,  208 

,,        sections  of,  making,  212 

,,        separation  of,  from  animal  mat- 
ters, 264 

,,         spiral,  265 

,,  on  obtaining  from  textures,  262 
Currents  in  tissue  towards  bioplasm,  124 
Cutting  glass,  53 

„       and  grinding  glass,  71 

„      pliers,  use  of,  in  studying  rocks, 
215 

,,      thin  sections,  50 

„  ,,  instrument  for,  51 

„  „  under    the    micro- 

scope, 96 
Cyclosis,  198 

Dallinger,  Rev.  H.,  on  growth  and 

germination,  206 
Damar  varnish,  55 
Dancer,  Mr.,  his  illuminator  for  opaque 

objects,  27 
Daphnes  and  fresh- water  shrimps,  186 
Dark -bordered  nerve-fibres,  148 

, ,  nerve-fibres  and  fine  fibres, 

413 
Dark  ground  illumination,  27 
Davis,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.,  265 
Davy.  Dr.  John,  on  plant  crystals,  174 
'^"•'ur.  404 

laa  shavings,  83 
'  ^htes  ot  248 
'liotQgraphs,  288 
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De^ne,  Mr.,  his  preservative  gelatine,  67 
Deecke,  Mr.,  his  arrangement  for  taking 
photographs,  298 

,,  on  photomicrography,  324 

Deep  glass  cells,  73 
Definition  of  object-glasses,  8 
Delineating  objects,  32 
Demodex  foUiculorum,  187 
Demonstration,  class,  5 
Demonstrating  tissues  of  plants,  170 
Dennis,  Mr.,  his  built  glass  cells,  74 
Dentine,  making  sections  of,  98 
Dentinal  tubes,  377 

Deposit,  collecting,  when  small  in  quan- 
tity, 100 

,,        separation  of,  from  fluids,  99 
Description,  exactness  of,  243 
Desmidiae,  filamentous,  181 
Developing  solutions,  324 

,,  the  photographic  image,  331 

Development  of^  cartilage,  141 

„  of  tissues,  preparing  speci- 

mens, 167 
Diabase,  233 
Diallage,  226 
Diameter,  measuring,  43 
Diamond,  writing,  53 
Diapedesis,  197 
Diaphragm,  12 

„  adjustable,  355 

,,  ,,  Mr.  Kincaid's,  12 

Diatoms,  action  of  acid  on,  256 

„        mounting,  175 
Disappointment  concerning  work,  4 
Discs  or  laps  for  grinding  minerals,  211 
„     steel,  33 
„     of  muscle,  144 
Dissecting  with  comprcssorium,  96 
„         microscopes,  16,  21 
„         tissues  with  comprcssorium,  96 
Dissections,  needles  for,  52 
,,  of  making,  91 

Distilled  water,  253 
Double-bladed  section  knife,''5i 
Double-edged  scalpels,  50 
Draghook,  177 
Draughtsmen,  520 
Drawing  objects,  31 

,,  ,,        under  high  powers,  355 

,,         on  stone,  36 
„         pencils,  35 
Dredging,  175 
Drilling  holes  in  glass,  71 
Dropping  bottles,  369 
Drummoni)  light  in  photography,  316 
Dry,  examining  and  preserving  objects,  86 
Drying,  252 

,,      by  steam  heat,  50 
Drysdalr,  Dr.,  on  growth  and  germi- 
nation, 206 

,,  **  Protoplasmic  Theory 

of  Life,"  385 
DuBOsg's  heliostat,  30 
Ducts  of  glands,  1 16 
Ducts  of  fiver,  injecting,  160 
Dost,  248 


Dytiscus,  sarcolemma  of  muscles  of^  143 

Ebonite  cells,  71,  75 
Edmunds,  Dr.,  his  immersion  paraboloid 
illuminator,  28,  168 

„  on  mounting  objects,  8S 

Education  for  observation,  359 
Edwardes,  Prof.  Milne,  on  injecting 

a  snail,  119 
Epg  capsules  of  insects,  168 
E^tieth  of  an  inch  objective,  350 
Elastic  tissue,  structures  mistaken  for,  246 
Electrotype  copies  of  blocks,  356 
Elvans,  231 
Embryonic  tissues,  preparing,  167 

,)  t)      preparation  of,  for  high 

powers,  379 

)f  ,,      in  viscid  media,  362 

Embryo,  rendering  tissues  of,  transparent, 

268 
Emery  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass,. 
442 

»f  tt        rocks  and  crystals, 

212 
Enamel,  making  sections  of,  98 
Ends  of  tubes,  245 
Engravers  on  wood,  520 
Engraving  objects,  31 

„         on  stone,  36 
Engravings,  356 
Entozoon  foUiculorum,  187 
Eozoon  Canadense,  section  of,  214,  237 
Epidote,  227 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  158 

,,  of  mucous  membrane,  153 

,,  of  kidney,  162 

„  of  villi,  155 

Erector,  7 

Errors  of  observation,  244 
Eruptive  rocks,  230 

„        „       examination  of,  208 
Ether,  253 
Eurites,  231 

Evaporation  and  drying,  252 
Exactness  in  description,  242 
Examination  by  reflected  light,  22 
Examination  of  arteries  and -veins,  147 
„  deposit,  loi 

„  fossils,  237 

„  ganglia  and  spinal  coid, 

163 

„  infusoria,  186 

„  injected  tissues,  120 

„  liver,  159 

„  objects  in  spectrum  mi* 

croscope,  272 

, ,  of  rocks  and  crystals,  2 1 2 

Examining  newt's  kidney,  162 

, ,         substances  drv  and  in  fluids,  87 
,,  tissues  of  embryo,  167 

Experience,  importance  of  practical,  3 
Exercises  in  nmnipulation,  463,  474 
Exposing  the  photographic  plate,  329 
Extractives,  203 

Extraneous  matters,  accidental,  247 
Extra- vascular  spaces,  121 
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Eye  of  ox,  injecting,  115 
Eyepiece,  Kelner's,  7,  30 

,,        micrometer,  42 

,,        negative  or  Hughenian,  7 

Fallacies  to  be  guarded  against,  244 

False  cells,  392 

Feathers,  247 

Felspars,  224 

Felsites,  231 

Felstones,  230 

Ferns,  spores  of,  87 

Fibres  of  wood,  248 

Fibres  and  membranes  produced  artifici- 
ally, 246 

Fibrillse  of  muscle,  145 

Fibrous  appearance,  246 

,,       tissue,  white  and  yellow,  139 

Field,  flatness  of,  9 

Fiftieth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  350 

Filtering,  99,  251 

Finder,  22 

,,      Maltwood*s,  49 
„      Mr.    Bridgman's,   Mr.   Wright's, 
48 

Fine  nerve  fibre,  149 
,,       „       ,,      as  test  objects,  43 

Finger,  mechanical,  96 

Fishes,  injecting,  120 

Fixing  solutions  in  photography,  325,  337 

Flax  fibres,  247 

Flowers,  mounting  petals  of,  86 

Fluid  cavities  in  crystal,  223,  235 
„     examining  bodies  in,  87 

Fluids  for  examining  tissues,  85 
,,     movements  of,  in,  206 

Fluxion-structure,  223 

Fly,  mounting  parts  of,  89 

Focus,  adjustments  for  altering,  1 1 

Focussing  in  photomicrography,  318 

Folding  microscope  of  Powell  and  Lea- 
land,  16 

Foraminifera  in  limestones,  shells  of,  169, 
208 

Forces,  molecular,  196 

jelly  guiding,  197 

Forceps,  52,  212 

,,        used  in  injecting,  123 

Foreign  standards  of  measurement,  46 

Formation  of  tissues,  Author's  views  on, 
382 

Formed  and  lifeless  state  of  matter,  385 
„       material  of  cilia,  195 
,,  ,,        staining,  122 

Formula  for  object-glass,  452 

„        ,,   a  quarter  by  Mr.  Swift,  461 

Fossils,  preparing  for  examination,  237 

Fountain  in  vivarium,  182 

Francis,  Mr.  G.,  on  blue  fliud  from 
nodularia,  281 

Freezing  tissues,  94 

French  cement  of  lime  and  India-rabber, 

58 

„      measurements,  47 
Frere,  Dr.  Temple,  on  perforating 
thin  glass,  73 


Fresh-water  aquaria,  182 

Fraenum  of  tongue,  circulation  in,  193 

Frog,  eyelid  of,  149 
„      living  pigment  cells  of,  375 
,,      preparing  tissues  for  high  powers,. 

367 

„      foot,  circulation  of  blood  in,  191, 

373 

„      injecting,  115 

,,      movement  of  bioplasm  in  cornea 

of,  203 

„      demonstration  of  tissues  of,  372 

,,      and  newt,  arteries  of,  147 
Frogbit,  183 
Fruits,  structure  of,  171 
Fuci,  sponges  attached  to,  179 

Gabbro,  234 

Ganglia,  examination  of,  415 

,,        hyla,  preparing  for  high  powers, 

367 
Gardner,  Mr.,  his  air-pump,  89 
Gas-lamps,  25 

„    bottles,  iron,  340 
Geissler,  of  Bonn,  hb  warm  stage,  189 
Gelatine,  preservative,  67 
„       and  glycerine,  67 
Gelatino-bromide  plates  for  photogfraphs, 

342 
Gerlach,  Prof.,  on  carmine  injecting, 
III 
,,  „        on  staining,  124 

Germinal  or  living  state  of  matter,  385 
„  „  „      colouring,  123 

„  „  „      movements  of, 

203 
Germination  of  mildew,  205 
Gillett's  condenser,  30 
Glandular  organs,  161 

„  ,,        epithelium  of,  162  " 

„  „        injecting  ducts  of,  160 

,,  „        salivary,    examination 

of,  158 
Glass  cells,  53,  71 

,,     cutting  and  grinding,  71 
„     on  dividing  and  reducing,  440 
„     drilling  holes  in,  71 
,,     for  objectives,  439 
,,     shades,  54 
„     slides,  53 

,,     thin,  for  covering  specimens,  71 
,,     tube  used  for  injectmg,  104 
Glasses,  conical,  99 
Glisson's  capsule,  159 
Globules  of  crystalline  matter,^8o 

„        of  oil,  81 
Glue  and  gtmi  cements,  61 

„    marine,  56 
Glycerine,  64 

„        and  gelatine,  67 
„        for  mounting  (delicate   stnic- 
tores,  167 
,,       tiiWHstad m^i»seKm in,  lai 
I 
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Glycerine,  its  use  in  micro-chemistry,  262 
,,        and  size  for  injection,  107 
„        for  test  solutions,  364 
,,        tissues  in,  86 
,,        for  vegetable  tissues,  171 

GoADBY,  Dr.,  on  making  glass  cells,  71 
,,  ,,      his  built  glass  cells,  74 

,,  ,,      his  solution,  68 

Gold,  chloride  of,  for  staining,  129 
„      size,  54 

Goniometer,  218 

GoRHAM,  Mr.,  mounting  objects  in  bal- 
sam, 57 

Graduating  diaphragm,  12 

Grammatophora  subtilissima,  test  object, 

43 
Granites,  230 

Granules,  movement  of,  in  cells,  206 
Granulite,  232 
Green  injecting  fluid,  112 
Grinding  glass,  71,  74 
„        lathe,  210 
, ,        sect  ions  of  rock,  216 
,,        thin  sections  of  minerals,  213 
Growing  cells,  76 
Growth,  new  views  on,  205 
,,        of  bone,  142 
,,        and  multiplication,  204 
,,        of  a  sfHjre  of  mildew,  205 
Gulliver,  Prof.,  on  blood-corpuscles, 
157 

, ,  , ,       on  plant  crystals,  1 72 

Gum  and  glycerine,  68 
,,     for  mounting,  58 
Gutta-percha  cells,  75 

„  tablets  for  dissecting,  92 

Guy,  Dr.,  hand  microscope,  20 

,,        „     on  microscope  cells,  76 
Gypsirai  cements,  62 

H/EMATOXYLIN,  Staining  with,  129 
Hair  and  horn,  making  sections  of,  98 
Hairs,  248 
,,      of  flower  of  Tradescantia,  199 
,,      of  insects,  168 
Hall,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  cells,  76 
Hanmier  for  breaking  rocks,  210 
Hammond,  Mr.  W.   H.,  on  plant  crys- 
tals, 174 
Hand  microscoj>es,  18 
Handling  bodies  under  the  microscope,  96 
Hard  tissues,  cutting  sections  of,  97 
,,  ,,       preparation    of,    for    high 

powers,  377 

M  ,,       on     preparing    for    high 

powers,  361 

,,  ,,       on  softening,  379 

Hardening,  fluids  for,  87 

,,  properties  of  chemical  solu- 

tions, 267 

,,  tissues,  97 

Harrison,  Messrs.,  printers  and  litho- 
graphers, 37 
Hartnack's  immersion  lenses,  188 
„  object-glasses,  8 

4LL*s  corpuscles,  166 


Haversian  sp)aces,  141 

Hawksley,  Mr.,  microscope  lamp,  25 

Heart,  action  of,  192 
„      muscular  tissue  of,  145 

Heat,    use  of,   in    rendering    specimens 
clear,  369 
,,       stimulus  to  life,  397 

Heating  objects  under  examination,  189 

Heisch,   Mr.,   on  stereoscopic    photo- 
graphs, 321 

Heliostat,  30 

„         for     illumination     in     photo- 
graphy, 314 
,,  Silbermann's,  285 

Hematite,  227 

Hemispherical  condenser,  31 

Hepatic  vein,  160 

Herepath,  Dr.,  on  iodo-quinine,  23 

Hering,  on  the  structure  of  the  liver,  161 

High  powers,  preparing  specimens  for,  357 
,,         ,,        illumination  under,  352 
,,         ,,        with  single  front,  8,  456 

Higher  animals,  injectmg,  1 14 

Highest  magnifying    powers,    binocular 
for,  14 

Highest  powers,  on  the  use  of,  344 

,,  ,,      drawing  objects   under, 

355 
,,  „       new  method  of  preparing 

tissues  for,  357 
HiGHLEY,  Mr.,  on  collecting  and  dredg- 
ing, 177 
,,  „     his  compressorium,  96 

„     gas  lamp,  25 
„  „      mineralogical        micro- 


scope, 219 

»»  » 

mals,  185 


on  sorting  marine  ani- 


travelling  microscope,  1 6 
His  on  the  cornea,  129 
HoBLYN,  Mr.,  on  mounting,  58 
Holder  for  leaves,  &c,  52 
Holes,  drilling,  in  glass,  71 
Horn,  making  sections  of,  98 
Hornblende,  226,  231 
Hot  air  oven,  188 
How,  Mr.,  illuminator  hand  microscope, 

20 
Hughenian  eye-piece,  7 
Hyalodiscus  subtilis,  test  object,  43 
Hydrochloric  acid,  255 
Hylae,  preparing  tissues  of,  367 

Iceland  spar,  23 
Illuminating  objects,  22 
Illumination,  artificial,  for  photography, 
316 

,,  Mr.  Dancer's  spectrum,  27 

,,  dark  ground,  27 

,,  monochromatic.  *^ 

„  of    objectr 

powers,  352 

„  oblique. 

„  in  pool 

„  for  pli 
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Illumination,  sources  of,  24 
Illuminator,  parabolic,  26 

„  hand  microscope,  20 

Image  objects,  method  of  increasing,  355 

,,      photographic  developing,  331 
Immersion  lenses,  8, 

„  object-glasses,  8 

„  „         constructing,  435 

„  paraboloid,  28 

„  twenty-fifth,  350 

Implements  and  materials  for  examining 

rocks,  209 
Incineration,  252 

India-rubber  plant,  circulation  in  sheath, 
198 

,,  and  lime  cement,  59 

,,  rings  for  cells,  70 

Indicator,  Bailey's  universal,  48 
Inferences,  on  drawing  from  observations, 

240,  242 
Inflammation,  passaee  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  through  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries, 197 

„  vessels  in,  374 

Influence  of  nerves,  409 
Infusoria  mounted  in  glycerine,  167 

,,        examination  of,  186 
Injecting,  102 

,,        cans,  103 

,,        carmine  and  Prussian  blue  for, 
109,  III 
,,        different  systems  of  vessels,  113 
, ,        ducts  of  glands,  116 
,,        duct  and  vessels  of  liver,  160 
,,        eye  of  ox,  115 
,,        fishes,  120 
,,        fluid,  acid  carmine,  ill 
„  ,,    blue,  Tumbuirs,  no 

,,  ,,    carmine,  in 

„  , ,    finest  for  high  powers,  363 

„  „    green,  112 

,,  „     Prussian  blue,  109 

,,  ,,    yellow,  113 

,,         forceps  used  in,  103 
,,        hyla  for  high  pHjwers,  367 
„        a  frog,  115 
,,         insects,  118 
„         liver,  117 
,,        lymphatic  vessels,  1 18 
,,        tissues  for  highest  powers,  363, 

367 
Injection,  best  mode  of  killing  animals 
for,  122 

,,        fallacies  caused  by,  244 

,,        mercurial,  113 

„        mollusca,  119 

,,        by  mercurial  pressure,  104 

„        practical  operation  of,  1 14 

f»        rat,  115 

9»       fheep's  kidney,  115 

_         amaSL  no 

matters  for   tran- 


Injections,  natural  and  artificial,  102 
,,  transparent,  107 

,,        of  vessels,  366 
Ink,  lithographic,  37 
Insects,  cases  for  breeding,  182 
,,      examination  of,  167 
,,       injecting,  118 

,,      preparing  tissues  for    microscc* 
pical  examination,  167 
„      scissors  for  dissecting,  52 
„      mounting,  89 
Insoluble  particles  of  Prussian  blue,  109 
Instrument  makers,  520 
Instruments,  accessory,  22 

,,  for  injecting,  102 

Intensifying  the  negative  in  photography, 

333 

Intercellular  substance,  141 

,,  tissue  staining,  123 

Internal  structure,  examination  of,  29 
Intestine,  injecting,  115 
Inverted  microscope,  219 
Investigation,  advantages  of  staining  in, 

126 

„  original,  241 

,,  of  structure  of  tissues  with 

powers,  357 
Involuntary  muscle,  146 
Iodine  solutions,  258 
lodo-quinine,  23 
Iron  gas  bottles,  340 

,,    and  steel,  microscopic  structure  of, 

236 

,,  tincture  of  perchloride,  109 
Irritation  and  inflammation,  396 
ISBELL,  Rev.  G.,  on  mounting,  58 

Jackson's  eye-piece  micrometer,  42 
Jam,  examination  of,  83 
Jevons,  Prof.  W.  Stanley,  on  mole- 
cular movements,  195 

Keeping  preparations  in  the  cabinet,  239 
Kelner*s  eye-piece,  7 

,,  „  as  a  condenser,  30, 

352 
Kersantite,  232 

Kidney,  basement  membrane  of,  162 
,,        matrix  of,  162 
„       of  newt,  displaying  cilia  of,  194 
,,       of  sheep  and  pig,  injecting,  11$ 
KiLBURN,   Mr.  W.  E.,  on  introducing 

oxygen  into  paraffin  lamp,  352 
KiNCAiD,  Mr.,  on  diaphragm,  12 
King,  Mr.,  microscope  for  aquarium,  17 

,,        ,,      naturalist,  183 
K5LLIKER,  Prof.,  on  muscular  tissue, 

146 
Knife  for  minerals,  210 

,,      new  form  of,  51 

,,     Valentin's,  51,  92 

,,      for  weeds,  176 

Labradorite,  233 
Lacteals,  demonstration  of,  155 
,,        movement  of  chyle  in,  193 
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Lacunae,  appearance  of,  in  balsam,  90 
Ladd,  Mr.,  chain  movement,  1 1 
Lamps,  24 

„      Collins*  "Bockett,"2S 
„      for  high  powers,  352 
Lamp,  gas,  25 

,,      paraffin,  with  round  wick,  25 
„      Smith  and  Beck's  camphine,  25 
„      spirit,  49 
Lantern,  photomicrographs  for,  338 
Lap  of  gnnding  lathe,  217 
Large  microscopes,  13 
Larvae,  aquatic,  muscles  of,  189 
Lathe  for  grinding,  210 
Lavas,  230 

Lawson,    Dep.  Inspector-General, 
on  measurement,  46 

,,  Dr.,  dissecting  binocular  mi- 

croscope, 21 
,,  „     on  injecting  the  snail,  120 

Lea,  Mr.  Carey,  on  intensifying  nega- 
tives, 334 
Lead  lutmgs,  63 
,,     carbonate  of,  105 
,,     chromate  of,  105 
„     white,  for  injection,  105 
Leaf-holder,  52 

„  tissues  of,  171 

Lealand,  Mr.,  on  structure  of  muscle, 

145 
Lectures,  microscope  for,  19 
Leighton,  Rev.  w.  A.,  on  lichens,  172 
Lens,  nose  clip  for,  209 
Lengthening  tube  of  microscope,  355 
Lepidolitc,  231 
Leptynite,  232 
Leucite,  225 
Leucocytes,  197 

Lichens,  microscopical  examination  of,  1 72 
Lieberkuhn,  26 
Life,  397 

„    and  death,  404 

„    of  animals,   destroying,  for  inject- 
ing, 122 
Ligamentum  nuchse,  1 39 
Light,  arranging,  for  drawing,  33 

„      artificial,  for  photography,  315 

„      polarised,  23,  80 

,,      reflected,  79 

,,  ,,        and  transmitted,  22,  29 

Lilac  fluid  for  staining*  127 
Lilium  speciosum,  pollen  tubes  of,  201 
Lime  and  India-rubber  cement,  58 

,,     light  in  photography,  316 

,,     testing  for,  251 
Limestones,  208 
Linnaeus  stagnalis,  204 
Limonite,  227 

Liquor  jwlassaifor  examining  lichens,  172 
Lissotriton,  kidney  of,  161 
Lister,    Mr.,     his    improvements     in 

making  microscopes,  432 
„         Prof.,  on  pigment  cells,  207 
T-ithographs,  on  obtainmg,  35 

-nraphy,  apparatus  required  in,  37 
njecting  ducts  of,  117 


Liver,  on  demonstrating  structure  of,  15^ 

„      injecting,  115 
Living  matter,  401 

„      properties  of.  384 

,,  „      distmguished    from    non- 

living matter,  202 

„  „      or  bioplasm,  386 

„  „      staining,  123 

„      sponges,  169 

,,      thines  and  machines,  403 
Loaded  corks,  91 
Lobules  of  the  Uver,  159 
Logwood,  spectrum  of,  273 
Low  power  microscope,  495 
Lower  animals,  anatomy  of,  161 

„  „        injecting,  118 

Limg,  examination  of,  1 57 
Lutings  for  lead,  &c,  63 
Lymphatic  vessels,  injecting,  118 

Machinery  in  amoeba,  3 
Machines  and  living  things,  403 
Maclagan,  Dr.,  on  plant  crystals,  174 
Madder  staining  bones  of  living  animals 

141 
Maddox,  Dr.,  his  camera,  300 

„  „      on  coloured  illumination 

in  taking  photc^raphs,  313 

,,      on  glycerine,  65 
,,      on  mounting,  58 
,,       on  photography,  284 
,,      on  spring  clip,  58 
,,      on    stereoscopic    photo- 
graphs, 321 
Magenta  for  staining,  127 
Magic  lantern  for  photographs,  339 
Magnesium  light  in  photography,  317 
Magnetic  needle,  210 
Magnetite,  227 
Magnifying  power,  method  of  increasing, 

355 
„  „        on  ascertaining,  44 

„  „       on  augmenting,  7 

„  ,,        tests  for  defimng,  45 

Malpighian  tuft  of  newt's  kidney,  162 

Maltwood's  finder,  22 

Mammalia,  distribution  of  nerves  of,  150 
„  examination  of  vessels  o^  147 

Manipulation  in  photography,  325 

„  tables  for  practising,  463 

Marine  aquaria,  183 

>.     glue,  55 
„         „    cells,  70 
Martyn,  Dr.,  on  muscular  fibrflla,  145 
Mathews,  Dr.,  on  the  section  cutter,  93 
„  Mr.,  injecting  syringe,  103 

,,  „     new  form  of  Vala   " 

knife,  51 
Matrix  kidney,  162 

„      of  rocks,  222 
Matters  of  extraneous  origin,  247 
Max  Schultze*s  warm  stage,  188 
Measuring  angles  of  crystals,  a  18 
„         objects,  41 
„        simple  method  oC  43 
„        the  thickness  of  UdBfl 
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Measurement  of  blood  corpuscles,  156 
,,  standards  of,  45 

,,  microscopic,  46 

Mechanical  finger,  96 

,,  portion  of  microscope,  1 1 

Media,  for  examining  specimens  in,  79 

„         „  „  tissues,  85 

Medullary  sheath  nerve,  148 
Membrane  and  fibres,  production  of,  arti- 
ficially, 246 

,,        passage  of  corpuscles  through, 
198 
Membrana  performativa,  246 
Mercer,  Dr.  Clifford,  his  arrange- 
ment for  photography,  307 
,,  ,,  on  the  nitrate 

bath,  324 
Mercurial  injections,  113 
Merz,  his  immersion  glass,  9 
Mesentery,  examination  of,  140 
Metallic  reflector,  26 
Methylated  alcohol,  64 
Micas,  226,  230 
Micro-chemical  analysis,  262 
Micrographic  camera,  34 
Microliths,  222 
Micrometer,  cobweb,  41 

,,  for  spectrum  microscope,  271 

Microscope,  6 

,,  apparatus  for,  21 

,,  binocular,  14 

,,  ,,        dissecting,  21 

,,  „        forhigh  powers,  12 

„  body,  14 

,,  camera  applied  to,  3CX> 

,,  clinical,  17 

,,  compound  and  simple,  6 

,,  dissecting,  21 

,,  smallest,  19 

,,  for  corrosive  liquids,  253 

,,  folding,  Messrs.  Powell  and 

Lealand's,  16 

,,  for  mineralogical  work,  219, 

501 
,,  inverted,  219 

,,  investigation  undertaken   by 

all  classes,  4 

,,  low  power,  49$ 

,,  makers,  519 

,,  mechanical  portion,  li 

„  mineralogical,  219 

„  optical  portion,  7 

,,  spectrum,  269 

„  student's,  13 

„  apparatus  for,  21 

„  travelling  aquarium,  16 

Microscopic  chemical  analysis,  262 

„         objects,  photographs  of,  284 
„         shells,  169 
Microscopical     examination,     preparing 
tissues  for,  167 

»,  nunhNilatioiiy  taWkit  fof^ 

463 
Microsooput*  diP 
MicnHipeGtvoio^ 
Micn^omcs,  9!3l 


Microtome  for  vegetable  tissues,  99 

,,  scissors,  52 

Mildew,  germination  of,  205 
Millimetres,  equivalents  of,  46 
Milne  Edwards,  on  injecting  mollusca, 

119 
Mind- bioplasm,  430 
,,     nature  of,  419 
Mineralogist's  microscope,  219 
Minerals  and  rocks,  preparation  of,  207 

„        examination  of,  222 
Minute  dissections,  of  making,  91 

„      structure  under  high  powers,  359 
Mirror,  11 
Minette,  232 
Moist  chamber,  188 

,,     tissues,  mounting  in  balsam,  90 
Moitessier,  Dr.,   his  arrangement  for 

photography,  305 
Mole,  fine  nerve-fibres  of,  413 
Molecular  movements,  195,  203 

„         philosophy,  423 
Molecules  m  salivary  corpuscles,  207 
,,         in  moving  bioplasm,  199 
Mollusca,  branchia  of,  109 

„         injecting,  119 
Monochromatic  illumination,  29 

,,  light  for  photography,  310 

Monoclinic  or  oblique  system,  223 
Morton,  Dr.,  improvement  in  magne- 
sium light,  317 
Moulded  glass  cells,  75 
Moulds,  porcelain,  for  microscopic  speci- 
mens, 54 
Mounting,  apparatus  for,  478 
,,        diatoms,  175 

,,        in  Canada  balsam,  steps  of  pro- 
cess, 89 
,,         lenses,  Mr.  Swift  on,  460 
,,        objects     in     balsam,     pressing 
down  cover,  57 
„        photographs,  338 
„        scales,  &c.,  of  insects,  168 
„        sections  of  minerals,  218 
,,        tissues  in  balsam,  90 
Mouse,  alimentary  canal  of,  155 
„       injecting,  115 
,,       nerves  in  ear  of,  149 
Movements  of  particles  in  salivary  cor- 
puscles, 207 

,,  ,,  bioplasm  of  brain  matter, 

429 

,,  ,,    bubbles    in     cavities     in 

crystals,  236 

„    ciliary,  193,  202 
„  „    chyle,  193 

„  ,,    ^nules  within  cells,  2c6 

„         „    living  heart,  192 
„         molecular,  203 
,»         of  particles  in  fluid,  195 
,,         vital,  of  pollen,  201 
„         iiital  or  primary,  190 

examination  of,  153 
sections  of,  154 
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Multiplication  and  growth,  204 

Murcnisonite,  225 

Muriated  tincture  of  iron,  1 10 

Murray  and    Heath,    pocket   micro- 
scope, 17 

Muscle,  contractility  of,  189 
,,       fine  nerves  to,  410 
,,       unstriped,  146 

Muscles  of  maggot,  189 

Muscovite,  231 

Muscular  fibres,  bacteria  from,  205 

„         fibre  cells,  action  of  acid  on,  256 
„  „       „      of  vessels,  147 

,,  ,,     examination  of,  142 

,,  ,,     fibres  of  villi,  154 

,,        movements,  203 
,,        structure  of  heart  and  tongue, 
144 

Mussel,  ciliated  epithelium  of,  194 

Myelin,  stained  by  osmic  acid,  130 

Nachet's  binocular,  14,  16 

Naphtha  and  creosote  solution,  66 

Naphtha,  solution  of  wood,  66 

Nature  of  vital  movements,  201 

Natural  history,  books  on,  482 
,,       injections,  102 

Naturalist  s  dredge,  178 

Needham,  Mr.,  his  microtome,  93 

Needles,  52 

,,  used  in  injecting,  103 

Negative  eye-piece,  7 

Nepheline,  225 

Nerve  cells,  caudate,  417 

,,         ,,    spherical  and  oval,  41$ 
„         examination  of,  148 
,,         fibres,  arteries  and  veins,  147 
„  „      in  frog's  foot,  374 

„  „      of  muscle,  145 

,,  ,,      in  organs  of  special  sensa- 

tion, 411 

,,  ,,      solution  of  gold  for  stain- 

ing, 129 

*>      ganglia,  163 
,,      networks  and  plexuses,  408 
„      tissue,  preservation  of,  157 

Nerves  in  cornea,  130,  413 
,,       dissecting  under  water,  91 
„       influence  of,  on  pigment  cells,  207 
,,       in  mouse  and  frog,  149 
„       in  papillae  of  frog^s  tongue,  41 1 
,,       sensitive,  distribution  of,  149 
,,       of  submucous  tissue,  155 
,,       termination  of,  149 

Nervous  action,  reflex  of  artery,  192 
,,  system,  pediculus,  1 67 

Net  for  collecting,  177 

Nettle,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  201 

Networks  of  nerve-fibres  in  frog's  foot,  375 
„         vascular,  of  frog's  foot,  374 

Neutral  tint  glass  reflector,  23 
Newt,  capillaries  of,  148 

„      kidney  of,  161,  194 
Neyt,   M.,  his  method  of  illumination 

for  photography,  311 
N  idol's  prism,  23 


Nitella,  circulation  in  cells  of,  19S,  200 
Nitrate  bath,  323 

,,      of  silver  for  staining,  129 
Nitric  acid,  255 
Nobert's  lines,  42 
Nodularia   spumigera,  blue    fluid    from, 

281 
Nose  piece,  double,  for  objectives,  9 
Nucleus,  390 
Nutrition  of  cell,  393 

Object,  apparent  size  of,  under  diflferent 

fHJwers,  350 
Object-glass,  6,  8 

,,        ,,      angle  of  a{>erture,  10 
„         ,,       ascertaining  magnifying 

fHjwer,  41 

„         „       constructing,  4,  31 
„         „       correcting,  436 
,,        „       fiftieth  and  twenty-fifth,  350 
„         ,,       penetrating  power,  43 
„         „       m  photomicrography,  318 
„         ,,       their  own  illuminations,  27 
„        „       Wales'  improvements  in,  8 
Objects,  delineating,  32 
,,        exxmiining,  81 

„        illumination,  different  modes  of, 
22 

,,        measuring,  41 
„        test,  42 
I   Objectives  for  mineral(^cal  work,  209 
Oblique  illumination,  23 
Observation  and  experiment,  242 
Observations,  on  maki(  g,  239 
Obsidian,  232 

Octagonal  cases  for  holding  demonstrat- 
ing microscopes,  19 
Oil  cements,  62 
„  immersion  lenses,  495 
„  for  immersion  lenses,  9 
„  globules,  81 

„        „        appearing  within  a  cell,  246 
„  lamps,  25 
„  mounting  in,  90 
Olivine,  227 
Oligoclase,  233 

One  inch  objective,  formula  for,  462 
Opaque  material  for  mjections,  102 

,,       injections,  104 
Operation  of  injecting,  1 14 
Optical  f>ortion  of  microscope,  7 
Organic  matter,  destroying  by  incinera- 
tion, 252 
,,       muscle,  structure  of,  142 
Organs,  examination  of,  152 

,,       of  lower  animals,  166 
Original  investigation,  241 

,,       observation,  importance  of,  2 
Orthoclastic  felspars,  224 
Osborne,   Rev.  Lord  S.  G.,  on  sta  n- 

ing,  124 
Osmic  acid  for  staining,  130 
Ova  of  pike,  &c.,  204 
„     of  stickleback,  staining,  126^ 
Ovarian  ova  of  fishes,  380 
Over  corrected,  9 
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Over-correction,  importance  of,  in  pho- 
tography, 319 
Ovium,  blood  vessels  of,  157 
Oxalate  of  ammonia,  258 
Oxyhydrogen  light  in  photography,  316 
Oyster,  ciliated  epithelimn  of,  194 

Pale  nerve-fibres,  163 
Pancreas,  158 
Paper  cells,  70 
„     preparing  for  photography,  335 
„     tracing  and  retracing,  35 
Papillae  of  frog's  tongue,  370,  411 
Parabolic  reflectors  for  examining  iron 

and  steel,  236 
Paraboloid,  28 
Paraffin  lamps,  25 
Parkes  and  Son,  microscopes,  8 

19  ,,        specimens    prepared 

^  by,  137 

Particles,  colouring  matter,  used  in  in- 
jections, size  of,  106 

„        of  living  matter,  347 
,,         in  moving  bioplasm,  199 
Pasteur,  M.,  his  investigation,  346 
Pedetic  movements,  196 
Pediculus,  nervous  system  of,  167 
Pencils  for  drawing,  35 
Penetrating  power,  10 

fj        testing,  43 
Penicillium,  germination  of,  205 
Perforating  thin  glass,  73 
Perlites,  233 

Permanent  preservation  of  tissues,  137 
Petals,  examination  of,  171 
Petrology,  223 

Pewter  plate  for  glass  grinding,  71 
Phenol,  66 

Phosphate  of  lime,  testing  for,  261 
Photographs,  284 

,,  to  illustrate  books,  290 

Photography,  apparatus  for,  290 

,,  by  artificial  light,  316 

,,  focussing,  318 

„  illumination,  310 

„  object-glasses,  318 

,,  stereoscopic,  320 

,,  works  on,  484 

Photomicrographs  for  magic  lantern,  339 
Physical  basis  of  life,  383 
Physicists  on  nature  of  mind  and  thought, 

420 
Pig,  kidney  of,  injecting,  115 
,,  muscular  fibre  uf,  145 
,,  nerves  of  snout  of,  149 
Pigment,  cells  of  skin  of  frog,  207,  373 
Pike,  ova  of,  204 
Pillischer's  lamp,  25 
Pipes  for  injecting,  103 
Pipette,  ICO 

,,       pocket,  176 
Pitchstones,  230,  233 
Plagioclastic  felspars,  224 
Plants,  circulation  in,  198 
„      colouring  matters  of^  280 
,,      on  keeping  in  cases,  183 


Plates,  cleaning  for  photographs,  326 

Plate  glass  slides,  53 

Pleurosigma  formosum,  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures of,  322 

Plexuses,  terminal,  of  nerve-fibres,  150 

Pocket  lens,  209 
,,     microscope,  17 

Podura  scale,  examination  of,  29 
„  ,,      test  object,  42 

,,        on  catching,  168 

Polarised  light,  23,  80 

,,  ,,     influence  of  crystals  upon, 

220 

„         „    use     of,    for     examming 
minerals,  220 

Polariser  and  analjrser,  23 

Polarising   apparatus    for    phot(^[raphy, 
310,  314 

Pollen  grains,  87,  171 

„       tubes,  movements  of,  201 

Polishing  glass,  powders  for,  441 

Polysynthetic  structure  of  crystals,  227 

Porcelain  cements,  61 
,,      moulds,  54 

Portal  vein,  160 

Position  of  an  object,  on  marking  the,  47 

Positive  eye-piece,  7 

Potash,  bichromate  of,   for  spinal  cord, 
164 

„       and  soda  in  glycerine,  365 
,,       solution  of,  256 

PoucHET,  M.,  his  investigations  on  mi- 
nute organisms,  346 

Powders  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass, 
441 

Powell  and  Lealand,  Messrs.,  their 
compressorium,  97 

croscopes,  14 

»»  i»  M  bin- 

ocular, 14,  201 

M  M  M  dis- 

secting microscope,  21 
M  ),  n  on 

reflector  for  high  powers,  27 
»»  t»  »»  tra- 

velling microscopes,  16 
„  „  „         thin- 

nest glass,  54 

tf  f»  »»  the 

twenty-sixth  of,  349 
I)  ij  »»  the 

eightieth,  350 
Practical  operation  of  injecting,  1 14 
Prazmowski's  heliostat,  315 
Precautions  to  be  observed  in  working,  84 
Preparations  in  cabinet,  239 
Preparers  of  microscopic  objects,  $19 
Preparation  of  minerals  and  rocks,  207 
„        „    soft  tissue,  136 
„  ,,    specimens,    new  method. 
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Preparing  injected  tissues,  120 

„        rocks  and  crystals,  212,  216 
„        tissues  for  high  powers,  366 
Preservation  of  lichens,  172 

t>  »>  vegetable  tissues,  171 

Preservative  fluids,  64 

„         gelatine,  67 
Preserving  a  soft  tissue,  136 

„        in  Canada  balsam,  89 
in  glycerine,  167,  359 
,,        specimens  under  high  powers 
permanently,  361 
Pressing  down  thin  glass  cover,  57 
Pressure  required  for  injecting,  103 

„      its  use  in  examining  objects,  359 
Primary  or  vital  movements,  202 
Printers,  520 

Printing  photographs,  335 
Prints,  on  mounting  in  photography,  338 
Prisms,  crystal  in  plants,  1 73 

,,      for  binocular  microscope,  15 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  on  circulation  in  man, 

193 

„  »i      his  method  of  cutting 

thin  sections,  94 
Properties,  hardening,  of  different  chemi- 
cal solutions,  267 

„        living  matter,  384 
Proteus,  circulation  in  vessels  of,  193 
Protoplasm,  383,  391 
Prussian  blue,  advantages  of,  108 
„  „     for  injection,  108 

„  ,,     injection  for  liver,  160 

„  „     soluble,  113 

lines,  47 
Pseudo-bacteria,  205 
Pseudomorphs,  221 
Psychical  movements,  425 
Pi]^-like  corpuscles  outside  vessels,  198 
Pyro-acetic  spirit,  66 

QuATREFAGES,     Prof.,    his    compres- 

sorium,  97 
Quartz  granules  in  sandstones  and  grits, 
229 

„       porphyries,  231 
„       sections  of,  214 
QuEKETT,  Prof.,  his  achromatic  con- 
denser, 30 

Radiata,  180 

Rainey,  Mr.,  on  vessels  of  lung,  157 

Ramsden's  cobweb  micrometer,  41 

„  eye-piece,  7 

Ransom,  Dr.,  on  ova  of  stickleback,  126 
,,  ,,     on  ovarian  ova  of  fishes, 

380 

,,  ,,     on  warming  objects  under 

observation,  189 
Raphides  in  plants,  172 
Rat,  injecting,  115 
Razors,  51 
Reaction,  251 

Reade,  Rev.  J.  B.,  his  condenser,  311 
„  „         on  achromatic  con- 

denser, 30 


Reagents  in  glycerine,  364 

,,        used  in  microscopical  investiga- 
tions, 250 
,,        acetic  acid,  255 
,,        alcohol,  254 
,,        ammonia,  257 
,,         chromic  acidj  254 
,,        distilled  water,  253 
,,        ether,  chloroform,  254 
,,        hydrochloric  acid,  254 
,,        iodine  solutions,  258 
,,        nitrate  of  barytes,  2S8 

„  silver,  258 

„        nitric  acid,  256 
,,        oxalate  of  ammonia,  258 
,,        potash,  solutions  of,  256 
,,        soda,  solutions  of,  257 
,,        sulphuric  acid,  254 

„  „      uses  of,  256 

Recklinghausen's  moist  cell,  187 
Recording  results  of  observation,  242 
Reflected  light,  22 

,,  „      examining  injections  by, 

102 

,,  „      objects  by,  80 

Reflecting  live  cage,  177 

,,        annular,  28 
Reflector,  metallic,  26    • 
,,        neutral  tint,  33 
,,         parabolic,  236 
Reflex  action  of  artery,  191 
Remakes  fibres,  150 
Retina,  making  sections  of,  97 
Retort  stand,  49 
Retransfer  paper,  34 
Rhubarb,  vessels  of,  170 
Rhyolitic  rocks,  230 

Richardson,  Dr„  on  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen, 69 

„  Mr.  B.  Wills,  on  blue 

injecting  fluid,  1 10 
Riddell,   Prof.,   on  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, 320 
Rigor  mortis,  injecting  before  and  after, 

122 
Roberts,  Dr.,   on  staining  the  blood 

corpuscles,  127 
Robertson,  Mr.,  his  injecting  syringe, 
103 

„  ,,      on  injecting  the  snail, 

"9 

Rock  work  in  aquaria,  184 

Rocks,  preparation  of,  207 
,,       scdimentaiy,  228 

Rodents,  kidney  of;  162 

Ross*  microscope,  13 

Rotifers,  186 

Roudnefk  on  the  use  of  osmic  acid,  130 

Round  cells,  76 

Rutherford,  Mr.  L.  W.,  on  micro- 
scopic photographs,  288 

„  Prof,,   on  bedding  tis- 

sues, 93 

RuTLEY,  Mr.  F.,  on  minerals  tnd  rocks, 
207 
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Salivary  glands,  158 

„  „       coq)UScles  in  cells  of, 

207 
Sarcolemma,  143 

,,  absence  of,  145 

,,  on  demonstrating,  135 

Scales  of  insects,  168 

, ,     of  measurement  appended  to  draw- 
ings, 44 
Scalpels,  50 

Schmidt  s  goniometer,  218 
School,  226 
ScHROEDER,  Van  der  Kolk,  on  chloride 

of  calcium,  68 
Schultze's  iodine  solution,  259 

,,  stage    for  heating   objects, 

189 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  150 
Scissors,  51 
Scraper,  211 
Sea  dredging,  175 
,,    shore,  collecting  on,  181 
„    slugs,  180 
Sealing-wax  varnish,  55 
Secondary  movements,  202 
Section  cutting  under  microscope,  95 

,,      knife,  new  form  of,  51 
Sections,  cutting  thin,  50,  92 

,,        making,  of  bone,  horn,  hair, 
teeth,  98,  142 
,,        of  iron  and  steel,  236 
,,  minerals,  making,  213 

,,  rocks  and  crystals,  212,  216 

,,        thin,  of  vegetable  tissues,  170 
,,  „     transverse,  of  frog's  web, 

376, 
Secretion  of  gland  cells,  154 
Sedimentary  rocks,  208,  228 
Sediments,  separating,  from  fluid,  icx) 
Seeds  of  plants,  markings  of,  171 
Selenite  plates,  221 
Sensitizing  photographic  plates,  329 
Serous  and  synovial  membrane,  152 
Shadbolt*s  annular  condenser,  28 

„  turn-table,  70 

Shades,  glass,  54 

,,       for  protecting  eyes  from  strong 
light,  26 
Sheep's  kidney,  of  injecting,  115 
Shell-lac  cells,  70 

,,        cement,  55 
Shells,  making  sections  of,  98 
,,      microscopic,  169 
,,      siHceous,  175 
Sheppard,  Mr.,  on  new  colouring  mat- 
ter, 280 
Sieve  for  sifting  organisms,  178 
Silica  in  eruptive  rock,  230 
Siliceous  skeletons  of  diatoms,  175 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  258 
Simple  method  of  measuring,  43 
,,      microscope,  6 
„      tissues,  preservation  of,  138 
Single  front  for  objectives,  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's,  456 
Size  for  injection,  105 


Size  of  particles  of  colouring  matter  used 
for  injections,  106 

»»  t>        objects,  apparent,  under 

different  powers,  351 
Skeleton  of  leaves,  171 
Sketches,  importance  of  making,  240 
Skimming  spoon,  176 
Slab,  brass,  for  grinding,  211 
Slack,  Mr.,  adjustable  diaphragm,  355 
Slides  of  plate  glass,  53 
Sloth,  blood  corpuscles  of,  156 
Smallest  microscope,  20 
Smith,  Mr.  James,  his  leaf  holder,  52 
Smith  and  Beck,  Messrs.,  their  twen- 
tieth, 399 

,,      Dr.  Lawrence,  his  microscope, 
253 

»,      ,,  „  inverted  micro- 

scope, 219 

,,      Prof.,  on  the  mechanical  finger, 
96 
Snail  injecting,  1 19 
Snake,  action  of  heart  in,  192 
Soda  caustic  for  examining  brain,  165 

„     solution  of,  257 
Softening  hard  tissues,  379 
Soft  tissues,  preservation  of,  136 
Solar  reflectors  used  in  photc^raphy,  311 

„      spectrum  for  illumination,  29 
Soluble  Prussian  blue,  113 
Solution,  characters    of,    for   examining 
objects,  87 
,,         of  Canada  balsam,  57 
„  naphtha  and  creosote,  66 

SORBY,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  cavities  in  crystals, 
235 

»,  „        „     on  fluid    cavities  in 

minerals,  223 

,,  ,,        ,,     metallic  reflector,  26 

,,  ,,        ,,     on  minerals  and  rocks, 

207 

tt  ,,        „     on  spectrum  analysis, 

269 
Sorting  tray  for  sea  collecting,  178 
Sources  of  illumination,  24 
Spaces,  extra  vascular,  121 
Specimens,  preserved  dry,  86 

„  m  small  tub^,  10 1 

Spectacles,  wire  gauze,  210 
Spectroscope,  on  using,  271 
Spectrum  analjrsis,  269 

,,        microscope,  269 
Sphaeraphides,  173 
Spherical  aberration,  9 

„        and  oval  nerve  cells,  415 

„        surfaces  of  glass,  production  of, 

447 
Spherules,  81 
Spicula  of  sponges,  170 
Spiders,  examination  of,  187 
Spider-wort,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  199 
Spinal  cord,  cutting  and  examining  thin 

sections,  94,  163 
Spiracles,  169    . 

„       mounting,  89 
Spiiml  caTitaUiaatkm,  265 
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Spiral  vessels,  plants,  170 
Spirit  and  water,  64 
Spirit  lamp,  49,  253 
Sponges,  169,  179 
Spongilla,  169 
Spongioles,  growth  of,  206 
,,  of  plants,  188 

,,  spores  of,  87 

Spot  glass,  28 
Springs  for  clipping,  58 
Stage  of  microscope,  12 
,,     micrometer,  4 
,,     warm,  189 
Staining  bones  with  madder,  141 
,,        bioplasm  of  tissues,  122 
,,        tissues,  127 

,,  ,,       blue  colours  for,  124 

,,  ,,       Gerlach^s  method,  124 

„       gold,  129 
,,  ,,       Lord  Osborne  on,  124 

,,  ,,       nitrate  of  silver,  129 

,,  „       osmic  acid,  130 

,,  „       tannin,  129 

Stand  for  pocket  microscope,  18 
Standards  of  measurement,  45 
Starfishes,  180 
Starch  globules,  171,  247 
Steel  disk,  33 
,,     and  iron,  microscopical  structure  of, 
236 
Stephenson,   Mr.,   on   oil    inmiersion 

lenses,  9, 495 
Stereoscopic  photographs,  320 
Stickleback,  ova  o^  126,  204 
Stimulus,  397 

Stirling,  Dr.,  his  section  cutter,  93 
Stomach,  mucous  membrane  of,  154 
Stone  for  grinding  glass,  71 

,,     lithographic,  36 
Stones,  on  cutting  and  grinding,  211 
Stops  for  condenser,  30 
Striped  muscle,  142 
Structure  and  growth.  Author's  views  on, 

381 

,,  demonstration  of,  133 

,,  internal,  of  objects,  29 

,,  of  fossils,  237 
,,  ,,        a  nervous  apparatus, 

407 

„        new  views  on,  381 
Student's  microscope,  13 
Submucous  tissue,  153 
Substances  in  fluids,  examination  of,  87 

,,  of  extraneous  origin,  247 

Sugar  and  salt  for  examining  structures,  85 
Sulphate  of  lime  cement,  62 

„         testing  for,  261 
Sulphuric  acid,  255 
Sunlight  for  photography,  310 
Surface,  examination  of,  by  reflected  light, 

23 

,,       net  for  collecting,  177 
Surfaces,  flat,  producing  on  glass,  443 
Swirr,  Mr.,  Professor  Brown's  micro- 
scope, 20 

„  dissecting  microscope,  21 


Swift,  Mr.,  his  centering  nose-piece,  9 
microscope  lamps,  25 
new  plan  of  correcting,  1 1 
on  mounting  lenses,  460 
,^  preservative  solutions,  69 

Sympathetic  nerve- fibres,  150 

Synovial    membrane,     examination     of. 

Syringe  for  injecting,  103 
Syrup,  363 

,,       acetic  acid,  365 

Tables  for  practising  manipulation,  463 
Tablets  for  pinning  out  dissections,  92 
Tadf>ole,  circulation  in,  192 
Tannin,  its  action  on  red  blood  corpuscles, 

128 
Tea-leaves,  examination  of,  83 
Teaching,  on,  5 
Teeth,  preparing  for  high  powers,  377 

,,      making  sections  of,  98 
Temperature,  keeping  bodies  at  uniform. 

Tench,  muscular  tissue  of  intestine   of, 

146 
Termination  of  nerves,  149 
Terminal  nerve-networks,  408 
Test  bottles,  260 
Test  objects,  42 
Tests  in  glycerine,  365 

,,     on  applying  to  microscopic  objects, 
259 
Texture,  microscopic,  representing,  40 

„         representing  peculiarities  of,  37 
Thiersch's  carmine  fluid,  127 
,,  injecting  fluid,  113 

„  yellow  injeaing  fluid,  113 

Thin  glass,  53 
„       „      ceUs,  72 
„       „       of  perforating,  73 
,,       ,,       instrument     for     measuring 
thickness  of,  351 

,,     section  of  deal,  examination,  84 
„       bone,  of  making,  97,  377 
„        „       cutting,  92 
,,        ,,       of   textures,   obtaining    for 
high  powers,  371 
Thomas,  Mr.,  on  crystals  of  sulphate  of 

copper,  266 
Thwaite's  fluid,  65 
Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  109 
Tinfoil  cells,  71 
Tissue,  adipose,  140 
,,      areolar,  138 

,,      bioplasm  in  young  and  old,  589 
,,      bony,  in  balsam,  90 
,,      demonstrationof  structure  of,  135 
„      demonstration  of,  372 
,,      embryonic,  preparation  of,  379 
,,      hardening,  97 
,,      of  lower  animals,  166 
,,      of  plants,  170 
,,      soft,  cutting  thin  sections  of,  92 
„    examining     under     ^*^rs^ 
powers,  371 
staining,  122 
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Tissue,  vegetable,  cutting  thin  sections  of, 

99 

,,      white  fibrous,  139 

„      yellow    „        139 
Titanic  iron,  234 
Titaniferous  iron,  231 
ToLLES*  binocular,  15 
Tomes  and  De  Morgan  on  bone,  141 

„      Mr.,  on  structure  of  dentine,  377 
Tongue,  epithelial  cells  of,  153 

„        of  frog,  preparing  papillae,  370 

;,        muscular  fibres  of,  144 
Toning  m  photography,  336,  337 
Tourmaline,  23 

Trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  158 
Tracheae  of  insects,  168 
Trachyte,  230,  232 
Tracing  paper,  34 
Training  for  microscopical  observation, 

239 
Transfer  paper,  lithographic,  35 
Transforming  power  of  cells,  395 
Transmitted  light,  23,  29 

,,  ,,      objects  examined  by, 

80 

,,  ,,      injections  for,  107 

Transparency  of  objects,  79,  24$ 
Transparent  injecting  fluids,  112 
,,  injections,  102,  106 

, ,  objects  examined  by  reflected 

light,  27 
Transverse  section  of  frog's  web,  376 
Travelling  microscopes,  16 
Trichites,  222 
Tripods,  50,  21 1 
Triton,  kidney  of,  161 
Troughs  for  zoophytes,  76 
Tube,  on  increasing  length  of,  7 

„     capillary,  261 
Tubes,  commencement  and  termination 
of,  244 

,,       dentinal,  377 

,,      for  examining  substances  in  spec- 
trum microscope,  275 
,,       small,  for  specimens,  loi 
Tufts,  malpighian,  of  kidney,  162 
Turn-table,  70 
Turnbull's  blue,  no 
Turpentine,  examining  specimens  in,  88 
,,  its  use  in  examining  tracheae, 

168 
Tubular  membrane  nerve,  148 
Twenty-sixth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  349 
Twinning  of  crystals,  224 
Tyndall,  Dr.,  molecular  machinery,  3 

Under-corrected,  9 
Unslriped  muscle,  146 
Urea,  mfluenceof,  on  chloride  of  sodium, 

264 
Urtica,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  201 

Valentin's  knife,  51,  92 
Vallisneria,  moving  bioplasm  in,  199 
Van  der  Kolk  Schroeder,  on  pre- 
paring cord,  165 


Varnishes,  54 

Varnishing  the  plate  in  photography,  334 
Vegetable  tissues,  examming,  84,  170 
„  ,,       mounted  dry,  86 

,,  ,,       on  staining,  124 

Vein  in  foot  of  living  frc^,  377 
„     hepatic,  160 
,,     portal,  160 
Veins,  examination  of,  147 
Vermilion,  for  injection,  105 
Vessels  of  brain,  166 

„       branchiae  of  moUusca,  169 

,,       dissecting  under  water,  91 

„       of  frog's  foot,  373 

„       injecting,  102 

„       injecting  different  systems,   106, 

"3 

,,       of  higher  animals,  injecting,  114 
,,       lymphatic,  injecting,  118 
,,       and  nerves  appearing  tike  elastic 
tissue,  246 

,,       of  newt's  kidney,  161 
,,       spiral,  of  plants,  170 
,,      in  synovial  membrane,  152 
„       for  varnishes,  &c.,  56 

Vibration  of  cilia,  193 

Vibrations  of  minute  particles,  196 

Villi,  examining,  154 
,,     muscular  fibres  of,  154 

Viridite,  227 

Viscid  media  for  examining  tissues,  362 

Vital  contractility,  190 
,,     movements  of  amoeba,  196 
,,  ,,  of  pollen,  201 

„  „  pus,  204 

Vitality  or  vital  power,  397 

Vitreous  rocks,  233 

Vivaria  and  aquaria,  182 

Vivarium  microscope,  16 

Volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks,  232 

Voluntary  muscle,  142 

Vomited  matter,  144 

Vorticellse  and  Rotifers,  186 

Waistcoat  pocket  microscope,  20,  177 
Wales,  Mr.,  his  improvements  in  ob- 
jectives, 8 
Walking  stick  collector,  176 
Walnut,  shell  of,  171 
Warrington,  Mr.,  on  glycerine,  64 

,,  ,,      travelling     micro- 

scope, 16 
Wash  bottle,  10 1 
Watch-glasses,  uses  of,  54,  loi 
Water  of  Ayr.  stone,  213 

bath,  50 

cement,  63 

dissecting  under,  91 

distilled,  253 

examining  objects  in*  80 

glass  cements,  69 

vascular  wpMi 

Weboffrc^sfooi 

Webster  ooodeo^ 

Wedgewoodjuk 

on  mido-plioto 
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Weed  knife,  176 

Wbnham,  Mr.,  his  arrangements  for 
photography,  290 

,,  „        his  binocular,  14 

„  ,,        on  circulation  in  An- 

chusa  and  Anacharis,  2CX> 

,,  ,,       on     construction     of 

object-glasses,  431 

„  „       on   correcting  object- 

glasses,  10 

„  ,,       high      powers      with 

single  fronts,  456 

,,  „        his  paraboloid,  2S 

,,  ,,        on    stereoscopic    pic- 

tures, 320 
West,  Tuffen,  on  engraving  on  stone, 

39 

White  fibrous  tissues,  139 

White,  Mil,  his  clip  for  balsam  speci- 
mens, 57 

White  lead  for  injection,  105 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  micro-photography,  306 

WiTTiCH,  on  the  changes  in  pigment 
cells,  207 

Wood  blocks,  35 


Wood  blocks,  makers  of,  520 

,,      cutting  thin  sections  of,  99 

„      engravers,  520 

„      engraving,  38 

„      naphtha  solution,  66 
Wooden  forceps,  $2 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.  J.,    micro-ph< 

graphs,  284 

„  „  „       his  arnu 

ments  for  taking  pictures,  291,  294 
Works  on  photography,  4S4 

„      on  spectrum  analysis,  283 
Work-table  of  a  microscopist,  238 
Wratten  and  Wainwright's  scnsi 

plates,  342 
Writing  diamond,  53,  21 1 

Yeast  cells,  205 

Yellow  elastic  tissue  of  vessels,  147 

„      fibrous  tissues,  139 

„      injecting  fluid,  113 

Zoophytes,  180 

„  destroying  the  life  of,  i) 

,,  trough,  for  examining,  ; 
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Page  429, y^r  i-i,ooo,cooth  rfod  i-ioo,oooth. 
Page  137,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  y&r  Parker  read  Parkes. 
The  following  note  should  have  been  inserted  on  p.  15  : — 
**On  a  binocular  microscope  for  high  powers,"  by  F.  H.  Wenham. 
the  Microscopical  Society."    New  Series.     Vol.  xiv.     1866.    P.  103. 
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NAMES    AND   ADDRESSES. 


BRITISH  MICROSCOPE  MAKERS. 


Baker,  244,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Beck  and  Beck,  31,  Comhill,  London. 
Browning,  63,  Strand. 
Bryson,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
Collins,  Charles,   157c,  Great   Portland- 
street, 
Crouch,  H.,  66,  Barbican. 
Dancer,  43,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Field,  Birmingham. 

How,  J.,  and  Co.,  73,  Farringdon-street. 
King,  Bristol. 


Ladd,  W.,  12,  Beak-street,  Regent-street, 
London. 

Murray,  69,  Jermyn-street,  London. 

Parkes  and  Son,  St.  Mary's-row,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Pillisdier,  88,  New  Bond-street,  London. 

Powell  and  Lealand,  170,  Euston-road, 
London. 

Ross,  164,  New  Bond-street. 

Swift,  University-street,  Tottenham 
Court-road. 


FOREIGN   MICROSCOPE  MAKERS. 


Amici,  Modena. 

B^neche,  Berlin,  Tempelhofer  Strasse,  7. 

Brunner,  Paris. 

Chevalier,  Paris. 

Gundlach,    succeeded    by    Seibert    and 

Kraffl,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 
Hartnack  and   Oberhauser,  Place  Dau- 

phine,  21,  Paris. 
Hasert,  B.,  Eisenach. 
Kelner,  Wetzlar. 


Merz,  G.  and  S.,  Munich. 

Mirand,  A.,  senr.,  Paris. 

Nachet,  Rue  St.  Severin,  17,  Paris. 

Ploesl,  S.,  Vieima, 

Schroder,       Hamburg,       Hollandischer 

Brook,  31. 
Schick,  F.  W.,  Berlm,  Halle*scheStr.,  15. 
Wetzlar,  Leipzig. 
Zeis,  C,  Jena. 


Most  of  the  microscope  makers  furnish  cabinets  and  boxes  for  objects,  apparatus,  and 
instruments  required  by  the  microscopist. 


MAKERS  OF  CUTTING  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED  BY 

MICROSCOPISTS. 


Hawksley,  300,  Oxford-street, 
Matthews,  Portugal-street,  Lincoln*s  Inn; 


"Weiss  and  Sons,  62,  Strand. 


PREPARERS  pF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


Bamett,  J.  E.,  Whitehall-street,  Totten- 
ham. 
Bourgogne,  P^re  et  Fils,  Paris. 
Cole,  A.  and  Son,  58,  Oxford-gardens,  W. 
Enock,  F.,  30,  Russell-road,  N. 
Hansen,  Paris. 

Hett,  A.,  4,  Albion-grove,  IslingtoiL 
Hudson  and  Sons,  Greenwich. 

Collections  of  obje*^  " 
microscope  makers.    F 
and  palaeontological  Sf 
Mr.  Bryce-Wr§it»  90 


MoUer,  J.  D.,  Wedel,  Holstein,  for  dia- 
toms. 

Norman,  J.,  123,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

Russell,  T.,  48,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

Schaffer  and  Co.,  Madgeburg. 

Topping,  Amos,  28,  Charlotte-street, 
Caledonian-ro£ul. 

Wheeler.  E..  4SM.,  Tollington-road,  N. 

•d  of  almost  all  the 

"cal,  petrological, 

49,  Strand,  and 
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MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MOUNTING  OBJECTS. 


Beck  and  Beck,  Comhill,  London. 
Crouch,  66,  Barbican. 
Griffin  and  Co.,  Long  Acre,  London. 
G.  Houghton  and  Son,  89,  High  Holbom. 
King,  G.,  190,  Portland-street,  W. 


Matthews,  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Ini 

London. 
Norman,  34,  Whitecross-strect,  E.C. 
Petit,  C,  151,  High-street,  Stoke  Ncii 

ington. 
Tate,  R.  P.,  31,  Holbom. 


LIVE  AND  DEAD  ANIMALS  may  be  obtained  of 


Bolton,  Thomas,  Microscopists*  and  Natu- 
ralists'Studio,  17,  Ann-street,  Birming- 
ham. Living  specimens  for  the  micro- 
scope forwarded  by  post.  Twenty-six 
tubes  are  forwarded  ix)st  free  in  the 
course  of  six  months  for  a  subscription 

of  ;fl   I  J. 

Jamrach,  C,  179,  St.  George-street,  E. 


Kennedy,     R.,     19,     Devonshire-street 

Queen-square,    W.C.      Plants,    aqua 

riums,  &c. 
Leech,    4,     Great    St.     Andrew-street 

Bloomsbury. 
Taylor,   G.,   7,   Dudley-street,    Blooms 

bury. 


ARTISTS'  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Fischer,  Mr.  M.,    14,  Osnaburgh-strect,  I  West,   Tuffen,   Mr.  W.  West,    Hatton 
N.W.  I      garden. 

WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 


Collings,  T.,  Surrey  Chambers,  Surrey- 
street,  Strand. 


Headington,  Mr.,  40,  Wellington-street 
Strand. 


PRINTERS,   LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC   PRINTERS. 


Adlard,  22>i,  Bartholomew-close. 
Brooks,  v.,  Lithographic  Printer,  Photo- 
graphic Lithography,  Gate-street,  W.C. 


Harrison  and  Sons,  St.  Martin's-lane. 
Toovey,  Photc^raphic  Lithographer. 
West,  W.,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 


LITHOGRAPHIC   STONES-DIAMONDS   FOR  ENGRAVING,   AND 
OTHER  APPARATUS   USED  IN  LITHOGRAPHY. 


Hughes   and    Kimber,   West   Harding- 
street,  E.C. 


Stoer  Brothers,  Vulcan  Wharf,  14,  Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London. 


APPARATUS  FOR  DRAWING,    ENGRAVING,   &C 

Brodie  and  Middleton,  79,  Long  Acre.       |  Rowney,  G.,  52,  Rathbone-place. 

WOOD  BLOCKS. 


Williamson,  Mr.,  80,  Fleet-street. 


Wells,  Mr.,   24,  Bouverie-street,    Fleet- 
street, 
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NAMES     AND     ADDRESSES. 


BRITISH  MICROSCOPE    MAKERS. 


Baker,  244,  High  Holbom,  London. 
Beck  and  Beck,  68,  Comhill,  London. 
Bryson,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
Collins,    Charles,   157c,   Great   Portland- 
street. 
Coppock,  Charles,  100,  New  Bond -street. 
Crouch,  H.,  66,  Barbican. 
Dancer,  43,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Field,  Birmingham. 

How,  J.  and  (^o.,  73,  Farringdon-street. 
King,  Bristol. 


Ladd,  W.,  12,  Beak  Street,  Regent -street, 
London. 

Murray,  69,  Jermyn-street,  London. 

Parkes  and  Son,  St.  May*s-row,  Birming- 
ham. 

Pillischer,  88,  New  Bond-street,  London. 

Powell  and  Lealand,  170,  Euston-rnad, 
London. 

Ross,  112,  New  Bond-street. 

Swift,  81,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


FOREIGN  MICROSCOPE  MAKERS. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  179  and 
181,  St.  Paul-street,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
and  37,  Maiden-lane,  New  York. 

Beck,  R.  and  J.,  1016,  Chestnut-street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bullock,  W.  H.,  126,  Clark-street,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Giering  and  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Grunow,  J.,  70,  West  Thirty-ninth-street, 
New  York. 

Gundlach,  Ernst,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Kleine,  C.  B.,  274,  Eighth-avenue,  New 
York. 

McAllister,  T.  H.,  49,  Nassau-street,  New 
York. 

Miller  Brothers,  12 1 3,  Broadway,  and  69, 
Nassau- street.  New  York. 

Pike,  Benj.,  Son  and  Co.,  930,  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Queen,  James  W.,  and  Co.,  924,  Chestnut- 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sexton,  L.  R.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sidle  and  Poalk,  237,  South  Fifth-street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spencer,  C.  A.,  and  Sons,  Geneva,  New 
York. 

Tolles,  Robert  B.  (Charles  Stodder  receives 
and  executes  all  orders),  131,  Devon- 
shire-street, Boston,  Mass. 

Wales,  William,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  and 
361,  West  Thirty-fourth-street,  New 
York. 

Woolman,  G.  S.,  116,  Ful ton-street,  New 
York. 

Zeutmayer,  Joseph,  147,  South  Fourth- 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  361,  West 
Thirty-fourth-strcet,  New  York. 


Amici,  Modena. 

B^neche,  Berlin,  Tempelhofer  Strasse,  7. 

Brunner,  Paris 

Chevalier,  Paris. 

Gundlach,  succeeded  by  Seibert  and  Krafft, 

Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 
Hartnack  and  Oberhauser,  Pla^e  Dauphine, 

21,  Paris. 
Hasert,  B.,  Eisenach. 
Kelner,  Wetzlar. 

Most  of  the  microscope  makers  fatiA 
instnimoiti  xe< 

MAKERS  OF  CUTTING  ANB 

] 

Hawksley,  357,  Oxford-street 
Matthews,  Portugal-street,  lAaetU 


Leitz,  Wetzlar,  Leipzig.     Mr.  Baker,  Hol- 
bom. 
Merz,  G.  and  S.,  Munich. 
Mirand,  A.,  senr.,  Paris. 
Nachet,  Rue  St.  Severin,  17,  Paris. 
Ploeslf  S.,  Vienna. 
Schroder,  Hambnig,  Holliindischer  Brook 

<"  iche  Str.,  15. 

olbom. 
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NAMES    AND    ADDRESSES. 


PREPARERS  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 

Moller,  J.  D.,  Wedel,  Holstein,  for  dia- 
toms. 

Norman,  J.,  123,  Queen  Victoria -street. 

Russell,  T.,  48,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

Schaffer  and  Co.,  Madgeburg. 

Topping,  Amos,  28,  Charlotte-street,  Cale- 
donian-road. 

WTieeler,  E.,  48B,  Tollington-road,  N. 


Bamett,  J.  E.,   Whitehall-street,    Totten- 
ham. 
Bourgogne,  Pere  et  Fils,  Paris. 
Cole,  A.,  and  Son,  58,  Oxford-gardens, W. 
Enock,  F.,  30,  Russell-road,  N. 
Hansen,  Paris. 

Hett,  A.,  4,  Albion-grove,  Islington. 
Hudson  and  Sons,  Greenwich. 


Collections  of  objects  of  various  kinds  may  also  be  obtained  of  almost  all  the 
microscope  makers.  Elementary  collections  of  mineralogical,  geological,  petrological, 
and  palaeontological  specimens  are  furnished  by  Professor  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  and 
Mr.  Bryce- Wright,  90,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MOUNTING  OBJECTS. 

Beck  and  Beck,  Comhill,  London. 

Becker,  F.  E.,  Maiden-lane,  W.C. 

Crouch,  66,  Barbican. 

Green,  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Griffin  and  Co.,  Long  Acre,  London. 

G.  Houghton  and  Son,  89,  High  Holbom. 


Matthews,   Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

London. 
Norman,  34,  Whilecross-street,  E.C. 
Petit,  C,   151,   High-street,   Stoke  New- 

ington. 
Tate,  R.  P.,  31,  Holbom. 


LIVE  AND  DEAD  ANIMALS  may  be  obtained  of 


Bolton,  Thomas,  Microscopists*  and  Natu- 
ralists' Studio,  57,  Newhall,  Birming- 
ham. Living  specimens  for  the  micro- 
scope forwarded  by  post.  Twenty-six 
tubes  are  forwarded  post-free  in  the 
course  of  six  months  for  a  subscription  of 
£1  is, 

Jamrach,  C,  179,  St.  George-street,  E. 


Kennedy,  R.,  19,  Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square,  W.C,  Plants,  aqua- 
riums, &c. 

King,  G.,  190,  Portland -street,  W. 

Leech,  4,  Great  St.  Andrew-street, 
Bloomsbury,     Frogs,  fish,  &c. 

Taylor,  G.,  7,  Dudley-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Birds  and  animals. 


ARTISTS'  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Fischer,   Mr.  M.,    14,    Osnabuigh-street, 
N.W. 


West,    Tuffen,    Mr.    W.  West,    Hatlon- 
garden. 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 
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PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTERS. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Now  readg,  price  &«. 

THE  LIVEB,  with  upwurds  of  80  iHuatratianjj  of  the  authorV  drawingi,  mnnj 
of  wiii*?h  iirtt  coloured. 

Fourth  Ediiion^  fwieh  enlarged.     Colottred  Plafes*    Preparintf 
PROTOPLASM:    OR,  MATTER  AND   LIFE. 

Willi   Original  ObaervuUona  an  Minut^3   SLructure,  imd  nuraeroiyj  Jn'cw 
Coloured  Dru wings. 

Platp^  {mamj  culoured).     A  Kew  JBtUtton  pt'eparini}, 

BISEASE  GERMS:  AND  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP 
DISEASES   CAUSED   BY  THEM. 

With  obaerTtfctioiui  on  the  value  of  Alcohol  in  Fever. 
Part  L— SUPPOSED  NATURE  OF  DISEASE   GERMS, 

Past  II.— REAL  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 

Bloplatm  and  it4  Degmdatl^Q.  I  £Atrajice  of  DLieue  a«nna. 

DiHBie  OeriDA  in  fluitU  and  lecrclloDB.         |  IC«cApe  from  inftixAaA  orfaaiiai. 

Nacuro  aod  Origta  of  Uic  Cotita^oiu  Dmejiae  Germi. 

pAfiT  III.— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Four  Plaies,  Z».  Grf. 

DISEASE    GERMS.     THEIR    SUPPOSED   NATURE. 

A  few  copies  of  the  firat  port  of  the  whore  work  remain,  and  caa  bo  Imd 
eeparatelj. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE:  an  Essay  in  reply  to  SIR 
WILLIAM    GULL'S    ATTACK     ON    THE    THEORY 

OF   VITALITY*      a.v.  ihi.     Two  coloured  Plates. 

LIFE   THEORIES  AND   RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 

With  Six  Coloured  Plates,  illustrating  tho  AiTangemcnt  of  Living  Matter 
in  the  Tisiue5  of  Living  Being?,     5*.  6ri. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  LIFE.— A  Lecture.    2^. 

ON  LIFE,  AND  ON  VITAL  ACTION  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE  ;  Being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  for 
1875.     Delivered  before  the  Ituyal  Uulle^  of  Physiciau^.     5** 

BIOPLASM:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  MEDICINE  OR  THE  LIVING  MATTER  OF 
THE   TISSUES.     0,-».  i\d. 


All  lhe*e  Workit  confftin  /A**  rrinnHy 
ar^  ilht^inited  with  upward*  q/*5£,000  r 
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Fifth  Sdiiion^  much  enlarged.     21*. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Thifl  viork  is  a  complete  mamial  of  microBcopical  manipulation,  and  contains  a  fdl 

description  of  many  new  processes  of  investigationi  with  directions  for  examinin| 

objects  under  the  highest  powers. 

With  ICX)  Flatei,  including  many  new  Figures,  several  of  which  are  eolomred. 


/iw'. 


CONTENTS ; 

The  Simple  and  Compound  Microscope— Choice  of  a  Microscope— TrarcUing 
and  Dissecting  Microscopes — Clinical,  Pocket,  and  Class  Microscope. 

Examination  of  Objects  by  Beflected,  Transmitted,  and  Polarized  light— Dark- 
ground  Illumination — Illumination — On  Drawing  and  Measuring  Objects — ^Ascer* 
taining  the  Magnifying  Power  of  Object  Q-lasses. 

Instruments  required  for  Dissection — Valentin's  Knife,  &c. — Cements — Preser* 
rative  Solutions. 

On  making  Cells — Brunswick  Black,  and  different  forms  of  Glass,  and  other 
Cells  for  preserring  Specimens. 

On  Examining  Objects  in  the  Microscope— Muscular  Tissue— Of  making  Minute 
Dissections — Hardening  Textures — Of  Examining  Objects  in  Air,  Water,  and 
Canada  Balsam. 

Of  Preserving  different  Structures  permanently — Of  separating  Deposits  from 
Fluids. 

Of  Injecting— Apparatus,  &c. — Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Injections — Of  the 
advantages  of  Transparent  Injections— Of  the  Prussian  Blue  Injecting  Fluid— 
Iiyecting  MoUusca,  Insects,  &c. 

Of  demonstrating  the  arrangement  of  the  Bioplasm  and  Formed  Material  of 
various  Tissues — Tissues  of  Plants— Of  Crystab— Of  keeping  alive  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Organisms  while  under  Observation. 

Of  Staining  the  Bioplasm  and  Formed  Material — The  Author's  Staim'ng  Fluid. 

Of  the  use  of  Chemical  Beaeents  in  Microscopical  Investigation — Fallacies  to 
be  guarded  against — Presence  of  Extraneous  Substances. 

The  use  of  the  Microscope  in  Mineralogical  Investigation— The  Method  of 
preparing  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Fossils— Of  Making  and  Becording  Observations. 

Of  Taking  Photographs  of  Objects. 

The  Discovery  of  New  Facts — New  method  of  Preparing  all  Tissues  for  Micro- 
acopical  Observation. 

On  the  use  of  very  high  Magnifying  Powers. 

New  Views  on  Structure,  Growth,  and  Nutrition. 

On  the  Structure  of  a  Nervous  Apparatus — Bioplasm  in  Mental  Action. 

The  Construction  of  Object  Glasses,  Ac. 

Tables  for  Practising  the  use  of  the  Microscope  and  Manipulation. 

Apparatus  required  in  Microscopical  Investigation. 

British  and  Foreign  Works  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  Observer. 

Microscope  Makers,  Preparers  of  Specimens,  Artists,  Printers,  Litliogra- 
phers,  &c. 

The  autlior,  both  in  tiie  t^xt  and  in  the  explanations  to  the  engravings,  lias 
endeavoured  to  restrict  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  giving  hints  and  directions 
irhich  may  be  practically  useful  to  the  student  while  he  is  at  work. 
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FoDKTn  Edition. 
Much  enlarged,  with  more  than  500  niustrations,  21«. 

THE  MICEOSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 


CONTENTS : 


Apparatus  necessary  for  Microscopical  Besearch — Reagents — Of  Examining 
Objects — Of  Drawing,  Engraylng,  and  Measuring  Objects. 

Of  Examining  Tissues,  &c. — Of  preserving  Specimens  permaneutiy — Of  Colour' 
ing  the  Bioplasm  and  Tinting  the  Formed  Material. 

Of  Cutting  thin  Sections — Of  Injecting  Tissues. 

The  Author's  method  of  preparing  Healthy  and  Morbid  Tissue's  for  Examination 
with  the  highest  magnifying  Powers. 

Of  Examining  Living  Matter  in  Health  and  Disease,  and  Living  beings  under 
the  Microscope — Of  the  Circulation— Of  the  Heart  and  Arteries  during  Life. 

Of  Growth  and  Multiplication  of  Living  Particles — ^Abnormal  Licrease — 
Abnormal  Growth  and  Multiplication  of  Bioplasm — Inflammation. 

Aeroscopy — Of  Examining  Deposits  from  Fluids— Of  the  Chemical  and  Micro- 
scopical Exaniination  of  tlie  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body — Of  applying  Tests — 
Effects  of  Reagents—Of  Obtaining  Crystalline  Substances  from  the  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  the  Body. 

Spectrum  Analysis — Improvements  in  the  Spectrum  Method  of  Detecting 
Blood — Of  Anatomical  Element* — Of  Granules  and  Globules — Of  Cells  and  Fibres 
— Various  kinds  of  Epithelium  Fibrous  Appearance. 

Of  Lymph,  Chyle,  Blood,  Serous  Fluids — Of  Blood-stains  in  Medioo-Iegal 
Investigations. 

Saliva — Sputum — Vomit — Fa)ces — Milk— Discharges  from  the  Bowels  and 
Uterus — Diphtheria. 

Pus — Animal  Poisons— Tubercle. 

Urine — Urinary  Deposits  and  Calculi — On  the  preservation  of  Urinary 
Deposits. 

Examining  various  Tissues  and  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease — Alimentary 
Canal — Vessels — Submucous  Tissue. 

Liver — Kidney — Glands  without  Ducts. 

Brain — Spinal  Cord  and  Nerve-Centres «  Skin  and  its  Appendages. 

Organs  of  Generation — Embryonic  Tissues. 

Method  of  Examining  Morbid  Growths,  and  their  GenenJ  NatuTO. 

Thete  Works  contain  the  results  of  the  Author's  original  invetU^^ 
are  iUustratid  with  upwards  o/*  2,000  new  Engravings,  all  carffliUgmf^ 
actual  ohject-Sj  and  most  of  which  have  been  drawn  on  wood  hg  the  X«ti 
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Ifow  Rettd J,  pp.  270^  price  St. 

UEINAKY  Am  RENAL  DERANGEMENTS 
CALCULOUS  DISORDERS : 

niNTS    ON    DUGXOSIS   AND    TREATMENT. 


CONTENTS. 

Imporliwico  of  DiluUng  the  Fluids  of  Uio  Bcxlv,  ami  of   Wavljing  otit  im 
Ti«9ue»— Goiitj  Twndoiirj — Acid   Urmc — Action  of    Bicarlxjfmte    of    IVttasH  nrrtj 
Liquor  Fotfi*Air — Alknline  Tivatintnt  rurried  too  far— Uren,  nnd  cxw5W  ^ 
Uni'iDta^ — Urio  Acid  and  Umtc's — Gout — IropoTtanci'  of  Water  Dhnlciri^ 
Aiiirnonm,  nud  other  remedies  in  Gout — Poficiency  of  CJilonde*  in  Piirun" 
Aectnte  of  Aninifjiiiii  and  Citrate  of  Potatli  in  PncuinoTiiii     Eicr*A  of  Sidpll 
Ac  Lion  of  Liquor  PotoMifi— Alkaline  Phos^plmtos  :  Exceaa  and  Dcflcieiiey^. 


ITRINAEy  DEPOSITS. 

Opidoftcent  Urine— Nature  of  Ciwes  of  Chylous  ITrine— Tii 
Uric  Acid  Onivel — Trcuhiient  of  Crpc-p  in  which  Eics^fe  of  l"' 
Trt^Atmi'ut  of  Caecs  of  Depuftiti*  of  OxuUte  of  Liiiu' — Duxi-b-'    '' 
of  LiDic — Renjarkftble  tii*e  of  CvBtme— Tre«lim'iit  by  In 
Sign  ill  enure  of  PhoBplmie  DeposiU— Blood-eorpuseles  in  t 
IlflMiiopbiiitt— Ilietnorrliiitfe  from  tiio  Kidney  :    from  Caicidus  in 
HituiorrUage  c?iu*ed  by  Entozoa — Tueatment  of  Hiematurift — Otilli' 
Dowsft:  Ergot  of  Rye.    Uamamelis-Injectiona— Intermittent  H^* 
Ctuuigei   of    Epithi'liiil    Surface*.       Treatment' Value   of    Io<li 
Cnnoer  of  the  Bladder :   of  the  Kidney,   Uterus — Hneir 
Chrowths— Chrouir  Inflammation  of  the  Btmlder — Formal 
of  Puii. — Gall  Stom-B  in  the  Urine-  Uleeration  of  Ureteiv  ->- 
Polric    ColhiUti§— Catarrh   of    the   Bladder— In tlnence    of     i 
Mt'dical  Treatment  in  Cases  of  Catarrh  of  the  Bludder-- Pamir;; 
Triticum    repen*  in  Catarrh  of   the  Bladder— Tpeot men t  of   irnlabiiit 
Bladder — Incontinence  of  Urine  in  CliiJdren — A  ecu  m  illation  of  Urinr  in 
— Accumulation  of  Unre  in  Bladder — ]mnoHani%  of  Ct\»U  in  Biai^' 
PisiMiso— Spenufltojtoa — Derangement  of  tlie  Sexual  Funetion     Mu< 
Seminal  Tuktea — Diseharg© of  Seminal  Secretion— Pn^'      "       '  '  i"** 

Triitl  of  our  Boy*"— On  nu«ng  the  Standard  of  1  md 

Purity — Hint*  on  Medical  Treatment — CousequcncH-e^  -.  -  j  •  x  ^....".  -  Uajft, 
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SIBSTANCES  IN  SOLUTION  NOT  FOUND  IN  HEALTHY  DRIKE. 

Slight  Albuminuria— Alhuv  ''     t^         r         ti_        , .    „  .v  -  i  — 

—  AUnmien  in  the  Urine  from 

Kidney — ^  Album  en  in  th«?  Uriui    .  ^ 

in  the  Urine  Iroui  afieetion*  of  ttte  Mviooi 

FeUis  of  the  Kidnc? — Albimieu   in  the    > 

Alhiiuirn  in   the  Urme,  due  to  the  eftinpit  ol    BKiod  into  tJjr  i 

frr*m  Hie  pn«»«*ne*<  of  Mi»rhfd  llpovff  h*— AHMtmert  t"  thf  UriiM 

Kidney,  Uret'f,       '^  r 

or  Htiurtiiml   < 

Kidney  with  Enlargement — Chronii*  Wimting  of  the  Kidm^j  with  CVnttuiyticm- 


nriuary  and  Benal  DerangementB  and  Calculous  Disorders^ 

Cufitutued, 


CHrrhotia  of  the  Liver  and  Kidney — Syphilitic  Renul  Disease — On  the  Tpealinenfc 
of  Di«&&*e«  of  tilt?  Kiduey  —Catheter  Fever— Treatment  of  Acut^3  Eemil  Disease — 
Diet  in  Acute  Renal  Disease — tEdeina — Anaaarca- — UroeTnia— Ascites— Ohroaio 
Keiud  Disease — Warm  Clothing — Air  aud  Exercise^ — 8e4i-air  in  Chroniu  Rirnal 
Biseaae — Diet  in  Clironie  Renal  Disease — Pepein  in  Clirouic  Renal  Di«ea»e — 
Stimulants  in  Chronic  Renal  Disease — Iron — Digitalis — Treatinect  of  Albuminuritt 
of  Adrancing  Age — Further  hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Albuminuria — 
Milk  Treat  men  t^ — TTcatment  of  Albuminuria  dependent  upon  Syphdi^ — Bde — 
Jaunihee  from  ObBtruction  and  from  Suppression— Treatment  of  Ca»eM  of  Janndice 
J— Dittlmtcs :  (1)  In  the  Young;  (2)  In  the  Middle- A^ed ;  In  the  Old — Nervous 
Losioufi  in  Diabetes — Ck)nia  in  Diabetes — Hugar  in  the  Urine  in  Pneumonm,  Bron- 
chitis, and  Phthisis — Impaired  Sight  and  Cat^imet  in  Diabetes- — Large  Quantity 
of  Urea  in  the  Urine  in  Diabetes — 'Treatment — Olyeerine  in  Dialwtes — Tegi^tablei 
that  may  be  Eaten— Bran  Cakes:  Formula,  for  making — Almond  Cake — Glyi^rine 
Sponge  Cake — Skim-milk — Rennet  and  Pepsine  in  Diabetes — Alkaline  Remedies 
— Piirgativea — Opium  and  Codeia— Ciuchonin©,  Quinine^  and  Strychnine, 


ON  URINARY  CALCULI  AND  CALCULOUS  DISORDERS. 

Siibstaucea  of  which  Calculi  are  formed — Cryatolliantion  in  Tiscid  Matter— 
Concentric  LaverB  of  Calculi — Different  Classes  of  Urinary  Calculi — Uric  Acid 
Cideidi — Calculi  composed  of  Urat4?«^CT»tio  Oiide  :  Cystine — ^Blood  Calculi— 
Fatty  Concretions — Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculi — Large  Calculi  without  any  Symptoms 
— Caleuhia  witli  long  Spines  prt^jecting  from  it — Calcidi  in  Patients  who  have  liatl 
Cliolera — PaBsage  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  Caleuh  (rom  the  Kidney — Phosphate  Calculi 
passed  in  large  number — Prostatic  Calcidi — Sir  llenry  Thompson's  Obiervatioiis — 
On  the  Origin  and  Format  ion  of  Urinary  Calculi — The  Foniiation  of  Microscopic 
Caleuh — Dumb-bell  Crystiib  form  the  Neuclei  of  uiany  Calculi — Collectioni  of 
Dumb-belb  in  the  Uriniferous  Tube* — Frequency  of  the  occurrence  of    different 

^  kiridft  of  Calculi— Of  the  Influence  of  Oonaidcrable  Quantities  of  Fluid  in  Pre- 
Tentiog  and  Relieving  Calculous  Disorders — Importance  of  continuing  Heraediiil 
Measurea  for  some  time^On  dissolving  Urinary  Calculi — Of  Injecting  Solvent 
Fluids  into  the  Blodiler — Dr.  Robert*'  Eipt^riments  ynlh  Alkaline  Carbonate — 
Treatment  of  Renal  Calcuhia — Relief  of  Pain  by  Sedativea — Treatment  by  Complete 
Rebt — Cathetcri^m— On  Washing  out  the  Bladder^ — Inatrument  for  Washing  out 
the  Bladder  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Job  CollinB,  and  Improved  by  Mr.  Buckstono 

I  Browne —  Lithotomy —  Lit  hot  nty  —  Litholapoiy — ^Dr,  Freyer**  Operations  —  The 
aneous  Fnicture  of  Calcidi  in  the  Bladder — Nephrotomy  and  Nephrectomy, 


Now  Ready,  Seccmd  Edition^  price  5ff> 

100  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  with  DirectionB  for  tiie  Clinical 

Examination  of  Uriae :  for  PractitionerB  and  Students, 

Plate  I.     Mucous— Baeteria — Fungi — Spermatozoa — Epithelium. 

Plate  IL     Si)ermatOKoa— Epithelium — iungi — Leucine— Tyrosine. 

Plate  III.  Ca^tft  of  the  rrinifcrous  Tubes— Clio leetcfine — Oranu Jar— Epi- 
thelial. 

Plate  IV,  Cagtfl  of  the  Uriniferous  Tubot,  Lm^o -SmiU— Waxy^Fatty— 
Blanket  hair, 

Plftt^  V.     Eiirthy  Phosphate — Yarioui  fonns  of  Urate — Put  and  Phosphate. 

Plate  VI.     Fifteen  different  Forms  of  Uric  Acid  Crystals. 

Plate  VI 1 .  Ten  different  Foniia  of  Urio  Ac»d  Crystals— Triple  Phosphate — 
'  Oxalate  of   Lime — CyNline. 

Plate  VII L      Dtimb-bell   and    Oo  fittte  of   Lime — Micro«eopic 

Calculi— Cancer  Cells— Ova  —  fCilraiiM 


Ifov  Eeadj,  Third  Edition,  tLbtay  Bfo,  pp.  S82;,  price  6m* 

SLIGHT  AILMENTS:  and  on  Treating  Disease. 

Introluctory — ^Slighl  :»Dmcnts  and  civilisation — Demngements  and  r!is./ronifuft — N( 
wscrH  remoriies — Quackery  and  tact — Credulity,  smpicion^DeciUionths  of  ;^4i 
— Homofopathy — conversion— L^al  estimate  of  science^ Evidcocc  of  actios 
medicines — Principles  of  conduct — Law,  medicine,  and  medical  mglhodk. — -J 
and  medical  differences — ^Lunacy  Acts  Amendments— Legal  oTomiling 
opinion — Medical  and  scientific  evidence — ^^fcdical  work  snd  ihongiht 
tion  to    research — Opposition    to  ^'accination — Dr.    Creighton^s    --•• 
Bright  and  Gladstone — German  vaccination  law— Medical  life  ins 

Medical  charity  organisation — Out-patients  and  slight  ailments— New  organisation 
charity — Gratuitous  medical  help — VVliat  is  given  by  doctors — Objectioos  to 
new  system — Provident  dispensary  s>'stem. 

Minute  invcsti^tion— Elementary  parts  or  cells — Inter-molecnlar  ctrctUatioci — A< 

of  skin,  kidneys,  and  t>owds Communicr  '     ''  Xalure  of  coiKtJi^lft' 

Bacilli,  microbes,  micrococci — Fungi   and     !  -The  crer*p«c 

iKicterium — Dust  and  disease— Acce^  of  di^ti^^^  ^^....       .  j_^cificitr — Origitl 
change  of  species — Poisonous  animal  alkaloids — Ptomaines  and  leuoooiAliri 
Contagion   originating  in  organism — ^Disea&e    genns  from  bioplasm — On 
formation— Antiseptics — ^Carrying  and  diflfusing  contagia. 

Of  the  tongue  in   health  and  in  slight  ailments.— The  dorsum  of  the  tongoe — Fitngi* 
form  and  filiform  papillic  and  their  covering — Tongue  in  various  deranL 
White    moist    furred  tongue — Pale  tongue — Tongiie   in    chronic  rheumatisni- 
Bright  red  tongue — Dry  brown  Tongue — Haemorrhage— Crack.s  and 
InhaterSf    bronchitis  kettle — Of  the   use  of  spray — Aphthae,  ihrosh,  sore^  eaU 
ulcers  in  the  mouth — Offcnidvc  breath — Use  oi  mercury. 

Appetite— Nausea— Thirst— Hunger— Loss  of  appetite — Voracious  appetite — Nai 
— Acquiring  intcmj>erate  habits — Thirst. 

Indigestion  :  it>  nature  and  treatment— Indigestion — Dyspepsia— Strong  and  wrak 
!!toniach«i — Pain-conducting   nerve- fibres— Heartburn,  pyrosis,  or    wa!erbra%h 
Flatulence,  wiml  in  the  stomach— Influence  of  cold — Indigestion   ham    ^liog; 
gland*,  ajs  in  old  age — Meih  ?d  of  preparing  pcpine. 

Of  constipation— Craftsmen  subject  to  constipation — Literary  persons — Impactloo 
txc&l  matter^Consttpation  and  the  healing  process — Haemorrhoids  of  pilct. 

riiarrhuba — Ordinary  Diarrhcea — Treatment. 

Intestinal  worms — Thread  worms — Large  round  worm — ^Tapc  worm. 

Vertigo— Giddiness^ Aural  vert igo. 

Biiiousncss^Sick  headache— Derangement  of  the  liver — ^Treatment — Action   of 
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